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nPHE  present  volume  has  grown  to  a  bulk  which 
was  certainly  unexpected,  and  which  I  fear 
may  be  inconvenient.  But  the  Athenian  invasion 
could  not  be  cut  short,  and  it  seemed  better  to 
couple  it  and  the  Carthaginian  invasion  together. 
The  two  fill  up  the  space  between  Sicily  as  I  painted 
it  m  the  last  chapter  of  my  second  volume,  Sicily 
£ree  and  independent  but  of  no  prominent  account 
beyond  its  own  borders,  and  Sicily,  as  we  shall 
see  it  in  the  next  volume,  free  no  longer,  but 
the  seat  of  the  greatest  power  in  the  European 
world. 

In  dealing  with  the  Athenian  invasion,  I  have 
come  more  nearly  within  the  range  of  -  ordinftiy 
Greek  scholarship  than  I  have  anywhere  bfefeiV  called 
on  to  do  before,  save  when  I  had  to  deal  with*  H^e' 
Sicilian  odes  of  Pindar.  I  have  been  dealing^  ^ifh' 
a  period  better  known  than  any  other  peYiod'  of 
Sicilian  history ;  I  might  almost  say  better  known 
than  any  other  period  of  Greek  history.  The  sixth 
and  seventh  books  of  Thucydides,  forming,  one  might 
say,  an  epic  by  themselves,  seem  not  unreasonably 
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to  have  drawn  to  themselves  greater  attention  even 
than  other  parts  of  his  History.  My  feelings  towards 
the  greatest  of  historical  teachers  will  be  seen  in 
every  page.  But  they  have  never  led  me  to  forget 
that  Syracuse  had  her  contemporary  historian  as 
well  as  Athens,  or  to  neglect  the  valuable  traces 
of  him  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
later  writers  who  had  his  works  open  before  them. 
And  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  thing  of  all  to  find 
that  between  the  story  told  by  Thucydides  and  the 
story  told  by  Philistos  there  was  no  serious  dis- 
agreement. And  it  is  not  only  to  the  great  master 
himself,  but  to  his  expounders  in  later  times,  that 
my  feelings  of  thankfulness  are  due.  I  have  had 
the  advantage  of  building  on  the  foundation  of 
Thirlwall,  Arnold,  Grote,  and  Holm.  And  yet  I 
believe  I  may  say  with  perfect  truth  that  a  diligent 
comparison  of  the  site  and  the  record,  sometimes 
alone,  sometimes  with  instructive  companions,  has 
enabled  me  to  bring  to  light  some  facts,  some  views 
of  facts,  which  have  not  been  thought  of  by  earlier 
scholars. 

\.?^  fbranch  of  my  work  hM  brought  me,  in  a 
.•.  .  *.  .d35^^6*lh' which  I  have  not  been  brought  before  and 

•••': ..:  •liiif.ii^l^ch  I  am  not  likely  to  be  brought  again,  within 
*  *  •  •   • 
V  V:  .\\  *SNie:ta4ge  of  what  is  called  textual  criticism.   To  one 

*  *  wK6'Kis  hitherto  had  little  to  do  with  the  criticism  of 

words,  except  so  far  as  it  is  needftd  for  criticism  of 

facts,  the  results  are  sometimes  astonishing.     Verbal 

scholars,  like  Eastern  scholars,  seem  to  have  laws  of 

evidence  different  from  those  which  are  followed  in 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 
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judging  of  the  facts  of  history.  According  to  these 
last  rules,  in  those  matters  where  we  have  to  go 
by  written  records,  the  text  of  those  records  is  our 
evidence,  evidence  with  which  we  have  no  right  to 
tamper.  Through  the  whole  of  this  present  inquiry 
I  have  been  struck  at  every  step  by  the  way  in 
which  certain  scholars,  whenever  they  cannot  under- 
stand a  passage  in  Thucydides,  at  once  rush  off  to  put 
something  of  their  own  in  its  stead.  Thucydides' 
own  style  is  confessedly  hard.  That  is  to  say,  it 
is  hard  to  construe ;  for  the  meaning  is  often  per- 
fectly plain  when  the  construing  is  hardest,  and 
some  passages  which  are  hard  to  construe  in  the 
Uhrary  ai^  easy  enough  on  the  top  of  Epipolai. 
And  Thucydides'  style  being  hard,  his  text  was 
yet  more  likely  to  be  corrupted  by  transcribers  than 
the  text  of  othw  writers.  We  often  feel  morally 
certain  that  the  text  is  corrupt ;  once  or  twice,  by 
help  of  quotations  in  ancient  writers,  we  can  prove 
it  to  be  corrupt.  But,  save  in  this  last  kind  of 
case,  the  text,  as  we  have  it,  is  our  evidence.  We 
must  deal  with  our  witness  as  we  find  him.  We 
must  take  his  statement  for  what  it  is  worth ; 
we  must  not  put  some  other  ooatement  instead  of  it. 
We  must  construe  his  words,  if  we  can ;  if  we  can- 
not construe  them,  we  must  honestly  say  that  we 
cannot.  We  must  in  no  case  put  our  own  words 
into  the  mouth  of  our  witness,  and  make  him  say 
something  that  he  does  not  say.  We  must  not  be 
ashamed  to  practise  the  greatest  lesson  of  all  lessons, 
to  dare  to  confess  that  there  are  things  which  we 
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do  not  know.  For  instance  I  do  not  profess  to 
know  what  Thucydides  wrote  or  what  he  meant, 
where,  in  the  Letter  of  Nikias  (vii.  13.  2),  our  pre- 
sent text  gives  us  hr  avro/jLoXia?  irpo<f>da'€L.  Groller, 
Arnold,  Grote,  all  made  praiseworthy  attempts  to 
construe  the  words  ;  but  their  attempts  have  not 
pleased  everybody.  In  the  very  first  page  of 
Miiller-Strubing's  Thukydideische  Forschungen  there 
is  a  long  list  of  guesses  which  ingenious  men  have 
wished  to  put  instead  of  the  words  of  the  witness. 
One  says  it  should  be  aurovo/xta9 ;  and  avTovoyLia^ 
and  auTo/toXta?  might  certainly  be  confounded.  Only 
it  is  not  clear  that  avrovofiCa^  would  make  any  better 
sense  than  avTOfioXCa^.  But  then  others  suggest 
vXoKoirCa^,  others  crcToXoyta?  or  Xi^oXoyias.  Between 
these  last  two  the  choice  is  easy.  Random  foraging 
of  this  kind  is  far  more  likely  to  bring  in  stones 
than  bread. 

At  the  same,  time,  while  the  historian  must  set 
his  face  against  conjectural  emendation,  he  will  not 
forget  that  there  are  emendations  which  are  not 
conjectural.  It  is  not  conjectural  emendation  when 
the  editor  of  an  imperfect  inscription  fills  up  its 
blanks  with  the  formal  words  which  his  experience 
teaches  him  must  have  stood  there.  And  in  the 
texts  of  written  books  there  are  cases  where  mean- 
ing and  palaeography  so  happily  play  into  one  an- 
other's hands  that  an  emendation  carries  full  con- 
viction with  it.  Such  a  case  is  when  Mr.  Bywater, 
for  the  meaningless  Kaphia  kol  kolitq  of  the  new 
*Xd7fvai(av  IloXircia  (c.  40),  substituted  icat  tSt^  koI 
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Koiv^  (KAIIAIAI  for  KAPAIAI),  Such  emendation 
as  this  is  not  conjecture  at  all ;  it  is  the  keen  in- 
stinct of  the  true  expert  seeing  his  way  straight 
to  the  right  thing. 

After  all,  it  is  very  wonderful  how  little  the 
whole  process  of  text -tinkering  affects  the  facts  of 
history.  In  this  volume  there  is  one  case  only  in 
which  a  question  of  the  reading  at  all  touches  the 
narrative.  And  this  is  not  in  Thucydides,  hut  in 
Plutarch.  It  is  the  question  about  the  reading 
K€k€Vir$€VTas  or  KaTaXevcOevra^  in  the  28th  chapter 
of  the  Life  of  Nikias,  of  which  I  have  more  to  say 
in  Appendix  XXIII. 

I  have  now  again  to  go  through  the  pleasant 
work  of  thanking  those  who  have  helped  me.  To 
Mr.  Arthur  Evans  my  obligations  are  as  deep  as 
ever  for  the  benefit  of  his  companionship  by  the 
Kakyparis  and  the  Assinaros,  as  well  as  for  constant 
guidance  on  every  numismatic  point.  But  in  the 
actual  siege  of  Syracuse  my  first  debt  is  to  Mr. 
Goodwin.  I  spoke  in  my  former  preface  of  the  gain 
which  I  had  drawn  fi^om  inquiries  which  he  and 
I  carried  out  together  on  Achradina  and  Epipolai. 
Deeply  have  they  profited  me  in  this  volume,  as  also 
have  other  inquiries  by  the  gorge  of  the  Akragantine 
Hypsas  and  the  Bridge  of  the  Dead.  And  I  have 
now  above  all  to  thank  him  for  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  kindness  of  looking  over  all  the  proofs  of 
this  volume,  and  for  the  precious  suggestions  which 
he  has  made  to  me  on  endless  points.  Mr.  Goodwin 
and  I  naturally  approach  the  narrative  of  Thucy- 
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dides  from  somewhat  different  sides.  And  it  is  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  me  to  find  his  skilled  textual 
Sholaxship  coming  on  aU  important  points  to  the 
same  conclusions  which  I  reach  by  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent path.  Through  the  whole  story,  on  every 
question  of  moment.  I  find  myself  supported  by 
his  sound  judgement  and  the  sound  judgement  of 
Holm  against  the  endless  vagaries  of  rash  guessers 
and  incompetent  interpreters.  Holm  too  I  have  to 
thank  in  a  more  personal  way,  Professor  Beloch 
also,  and  Dr.  Lupus  of  Strassburg,  for  the  kindly 
and  appreciative  notices  in  which  they  have  intro- 
duced my  former  volumes  to  continental  scholars. 
Mr.  Hicks  too  has  been  as  kind  and  helpful  as  ever 
in  all  matters  bearing  on  inscriptions ;  and  in  the 
boimdless  knowledge  of  Mr.  Boase  and  Mr.  Watson 
of  Brasenose  I  have  found  QuelleUy  the  path  to 
which  is  not  hard  to  seek,  and  which,  unlike  so 
many  of  the  streams  of  Sicily,  are  never  dry. 

OXFOBD  : 

February  ist,  1892. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 
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p.  5, 1.  5  £rom  bottom,  dele  "hAd.** 

p.  16,  note  4,  for  "  434  **  read  **  424." 

p.  a6,  uote  3.  The  paper  of  G.  M.  Colamba,  "La  Prima  Spedizione 
Atenieee  in  Sicilia  '^  Ib  printed  in  the  "  Archivio  Storioo  SiciliMio/*  New 
Series,  Tear  XIL  p.  65  (Palermo.  1887). 

p.  30,  note  2,  for  "  ialet  **  read ''  ialea.*' 

p.  41,  note  I,  forMc(Fffi|yp  read  M€afff/rif, 

P*  53>  ^  I4»  for  "largest**  read  " laxest." 

p.  59,  note  I,  yiyyoi/uOa  seems  the  truer  reading  in  the  passage  fromThnoy- 
dides,  but  in  any  case  the  oonstming  is  hard  and  the  sense  fairly  dear. 

p.  59,  note  3,  for  o{  read  ot. 

p.  63, 1.  10  from  bottom,  and  note  3.  Perhaps  this  passage  of  llincydldes 
shows  that  "  Morgantina "  is  a  better  form  than  '*  Morgantia  **  (see  vol.  i.  p. 
154)  :  bnt  both  are  in  use,  and  I  see  that  I  have  used  both. 

p.  83, 1.  9,  for  "  GasteUamare"  read  '*  Castellammare/' 

p.  84,  L  13.  On  the  internal  state  of  Carthage  just  now,  and  the  caases  of 
her  inaction,  see  more  below,  p.  447. 

p.  91, 1.  8  from  bottom,  for  "  brought  forth  in  the  Athenian  assembly  *'  read 
"had  brought  with  them." 

p.  93, 1.  14.     On  the  order  of  the  names  of  the  generals,  see  below,  p.  614. 

p.  98,  note  I,  for  «ovX«W(y  read  xotkAownw, 

p.  104,  L  7  from  bottom.  I  do  not  know  how  I  came  to  miss  the  passage  in 
Aristophands  (Lysist.  287  et  seqq.)  where  this  Ddmostratos  is  spoken  of,  as  it 
was  referred  to  both  by  Thirlwall  (ill.  369)  and  Holm  (ii.  408).  The  passage 
IB  rather  long  to  quote ;  but,  from  it  and  the  scholia  on  it,  it  looks  as  if  the 
Addnia  had  coincided,  not  with  the  sailing  of  the  fleet,  but  with  the  assembly 
in  which  Nikias  and  Ddmoetratos  spoke.  Holm  says  that  the  reference  may  be 
to  some  later  speech  of  Ddmostratos,  but  that  would  hardly  mend  matters.  And 
the  assembly  in  which  Dtoiostratos  gave  counsel  vXciv  h  SuccAior  and  dwXiras 
KaroXkyuv  ZeucvySieay  is  surely  either  this  one  or  one  earlier.  Thirlwall  accepts 
the  passage  as  showing  PlutarcVs  account  to  be  mistaken,  and  he  remarks  that 
the  counsel  about  the  Zakynthian  heavy-armed  "  would  have  suggested  a  yery 
different  notion  of  the  tenor  of  the  decree  from  that  which  we  gain  from 
Thucydides  and  Plutarch.*'  I  do  not  quite  see  this.  The  special  mention  of 
Zakynthos  among  all  the  places  from  which  allies  were  to  be  brought  together 
most  likely  refers  to  something  which  we  do  not  know  about^  and  the  scholiast 
does  not  seem  to  have  known  any  better.  Zakynthos  was  an  ally  of  Athens 
and  on  the  road  to  Sicily;  it  might  easily  come  in  in  some  way  or  other,  and 
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we  must  remember  the  zeal  shown  bj  the  ZakynthUns  on  behalf  of  Korkyra 
in  Thuc.  i.  47.  a. 

p.  105, 1.  14.    The  higher  criticiam  has  found  out  that  this  picture  of  the 
map-making  comes  from  the  irony  of  the  Sikeliot  Umaios.    See  below,  p.  639. 
It  reads  to  me  much  more  like  a  genuine  picture,  though  I  do  not  profess  to 
know  where  Plutarch  found  it. 

p.  106, 1.  9.  On  this  hill  Sikelia  Holm  (ii.  407)  refers  to  two  articles  by 
himself  and  E.  Curtius,  which  I  have  not  seen.  Curtius  seems  to  have  held 
that  the  Attic  Sikelia  was  so  called  as  being  a  rpiaieek^  \6<pos.  This  would 
8eem  to  imply  that  it  did  not  get  the  name  till  the  Triquetra  had  become 
the  badge  of  Sicily,  that  is,  not  till  after  the  time  of  Agathokl^s.  If  so,  our 
oracle  cannot  be  genuine.  Holm,  with  more  reason,  refers  to  the  strange 
story  in  Pausanias  (i.  28.  3)  according  to  which  the  builders  of  the  wall  of  the 
Athenian  akropolis  were  SiieeXoi,  where  the  word  seems  equivalent  to  Tl^Xaffyof. 
There  is  really  no  more  necessity  to  think  that  an  Attic  X(«cX/a  was  directly 
called  after  our  island  than  to  think  that  Holland  in  Britain  was  called  after 
Holland  in  the  Netherlands. 

p.  116,  note.    Perhaps  I  should  not  have  said  "  sponge."    The  word  is  not 

Aristophands ;  but  the  general  idea  is  the  same. 

p.  120,  note  2.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  knew  that  I  was  starting  a  new 
interpretation.  Mr.  Goodwin  was  at  first  inclined  to  accept  it  as  such ;  but  he 
prefers  to  take  the  words  as  meaning  that  the  question  will  be,  not  one  of 
fighting  in  Sicily,  but  of  getting  to  Sicily.  In  either  case  the  advice  of 
Hermokratds  is  the  same. 

p.  131,  1.  10.  A  Korkyraian  contingent  joined  the  second  expedition  under 
Demosthenes  and  Eurymeddn  (see  p.  304  and  Thuc.  vii.  31.  5,  33.  3),  which 
will  account  for  the  presence  of  Korkyraians  later  on.  Still  it  is  strange  if 
none  joined  the  first  expedition.     (Of.  p.  169,  note  2.) 

p.  132,  1.  I.  Mr.  Groodwin  infers  from  their  going  in  a  /inra7w7^(,  and  from 
the  distinct  statement  in  vi.  93.  4  and  98.  i,  that  the  second  set  of  Athenian 
horsemen  did  not  bring  horses  with  them,  that  this  first  set  did.  Yet  it  was 
a  long  way  to  take  them;  it  was  different  from  the  horses  in  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry,  which  were  to  be  out  only  one  night,  and  to  be  used  the  moment 
they  landed. 

p.  135,  1.  6  from  bottom,  for  "  south-western  "  read  "  south-eastern.** 

p.  140,  note.  On  the  meaning  of  ipyvpa  Mr.  Goodwin  writes :  **  Until 
I  began  to  write  this  I  did  not  understand  how  Grote  got  his  idea  of  '  silver- 
gilt.*  But  I  see  now  (by  help  of  the  Lexicon)  that  in  Hdt.  ix.  82  we  have 
KXivas  xpviT^as  Kot  dpyvpias  in  the  Persian  camp,  where  one  would  not  expect 
solid  metal.  But  here  Hdt.  refers  to  furniture  which  he  had  just  spoken  of  as 
KaraCKiv^  XpvtKp  re  jra2  dpyvfxp  fcaT((rK€va<Tfi4vi]Vf  which  I  should  take  to 
mean  ornamented  loith  gilding  and  silvering.  In  ix.  80  he  had  just  called  the 
same  things  Kkivas  kmxpvcow  koI  ivapyvpovs.  Still,  I  now  see  that  Grote  had 
much  better  authority  than  I  supposed  for  doubting  whether  dpyvpa  in  Th.  vi. 
46  must  mean  *  silver  * ;  but  I  cannot  see  now  how  he  came  to  alver-ffili 
rather  than  to  '  silver-plated.' 

Perhaps  Thirlwall  (iii.  382)  is  right  in  understanding  the  words  to  mean : 
"  as  they  were  of  silver,  their  value  was  not  so  great  as  the  splendour  of  the 
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display.*'    That  it,  a  few  gold  veiaels,  tbough  really  of  greater  yalne,  would 
be  lees  striking  than  a  great  rtook  of  lUver. 

p.  146, 1.  I.  This  is  most  likely  one  of  tkoee  cases  in  which  a  thing  which 
by  some  odd  chance  happened  once  oomes  to  be  apoken  of  as  Bomething 
habitaal.  One  is  reminded  of  the  stories  about  Dnke  Robert  of  Normandy 
constantly  lying  in  bed  for  want  of  clothei.  Most  likely  Lamachos  ssked  once 
and  Robert  lay  in  bed  once. 

P*  I53f  1-  9-  The  passage  of  Thacydides  here  quoted  most  be  compared  with 
that  (vi.  88. 2)  quoted  in  p.  1 94,  note  4.  Two  different  kinds  of  relation  between 
Kamarina  and  Athens  are  assumed  in  the  two  places.  In  the  first  Kamarina 
is  held  to  be  at  peace  with  Athens,  and  no  more.  She  is  to  receive  a  single 
Athenian  ship  and  no  more.  See  pp.  25,  65.  In  the  second,  Kamarina  is 
assumed  to  be  an  ally  of  Athens  perplexed  as  to  her  duties  as  being  an  ally  of 
Syracuse  at  the  same  time.  She  had  already  acted  as  an  ally  of  Syracuse, 
though  not  a  zealous  ally.  See  pp.  164,  170,  183.  But  at  the  mission  of 
Enphdmos  the  Athenians  (see  p.  184)  call  on  Kamarina  to  abide  by  or  fall 
back  on  the  earlier  obligationB  of  the  alliance  made  with  Lachds.  Yet 
Thuoydides  does  not  mention  any  dealings  of  Lachds  with  Kamarina ;  Kama- 
rina is  an  ally  of  Leontinoi  (Thuc.  iii.  86.  a,  and  p.  26),  and  therefore  an  ally 
of  Athens.  Such  a  relation  might  be  supposed  to  be  set  aside  by  the  Peace  of 
Gela.  Tet  the  Kamarinaians  in  Thuc.  yi.  88.  2  acknowledge  some  alliance 
with  Athens,  and  it  can  hardly  be  any  other.  One  may  suspect  that,  like 
men  who  owed  allegiance  to  more  than  one  lord,  parties  in  Kamarina,  as 
tbey  came  to  the  front,  played  somewhat  fast  and  loose  with  obligatioDS 
which  might  be  spoken  of  as  contradictory. 

p.  195,  note  2.  od  «oAAo(  seems  now  to  be  the  receiTed  reading.  It  seems 
to  be  only  conjectural ;  but  it  is  better  than  most  guesses. 

p.  202,  side-note,  for  *<  Mothekes  "  read  «  Mothakes." 

p.  220, 1.  18.    On  the  H6rakleion  see  more  in  pp.  343,  669. 

p.  251, 1.  6,  for  "  part "  read  **  point." 

p.  267,  note  4.  It  is  now  said  that  the  paper-plant  is  native  in  Sicily  and 
was  not  the  gill  of  any  Ptolemy.    I  cannot  judge  of  such  questions. 

p.  300,  side-note,  for  "unquiet"  read  "unjust." 

p.  311,  side-note.  Whether  "August"  is  right  depends  on  the  question 
started  by  Mr.  Groodwin  in  p.  721. 

p.  318, 1.  9  from  bottom,  for  ''  his  "  read  "  its.** 

p.  324,  note  3.  On  the  place  of  Thuoydides  here  quoted,  see  E.  A.  Junghahn, 
"  Studien  zu  Thukydides,"  Neue  Folge  (Berlin,  1886,  p.  54),  where  he  defends 
it  against  text-patchers  who  want  to  strike  out  this  and  that. 

p.  339.  We  must  further  remember  the  Lacedemonian  euToys  in  Thuc  tU. 
24.  9.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  they  may  not  have  been  full  Spartan 
citizens. 

p.  340.  On  the  date,  see  p.  720.  This  is  the  point  of  the  reckoning  there 
made  at  which  I  feel  least  comfortable.  Still  it  makes  things  clearer  to  have 
some  kalendar,  and  even  the  earlier  days  cannot  be  very  far  wrong,  while  the 
later,  if  they  be  wrong  at  all,  must  be  wrong  in  a  body. 

p.  343,  note  I.    Cf.  the  description  in  Thuc.  i.  49.  2. 

p.  344,  note  2.    See  the  pamphlet  of  Junghahn  already  quoted,  p.  50. 
VOL.  m.  C 
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p.  350, 1. 6  from  bottom.    Did  a  Greek  ship  ever  rtrictly  "  go  to  the  bottom  "  ! 

Dioddros  (xiii.  16)  says^  vavs avravZpos  inrb  rijs  BaK&TTtfs  Kar€'wivtro; 

bat  see  Arnold*!  note  on  Time.  i.  5a  i. 

P-  3r9t  ^oi9  I.  We  must  remember  that  HermokratdB,  though  not  general, 
■eeniB  to  have  held  a  subordinate  command.     See  p.  310. 

p.  365,  note  I,  for  "  Cavallaro  "  read  "  CavallMi." 

p.  369,  note  5.    See  Junghahn,  p.  59. 

p.  373,  note  I.    See  also  p.  399. 

p.  378, 1. 8  from  bottom.  This  must  be  taken  with  the  limitations  in  p.  703. 
They  were  no  longer  directly  aiming  at  Katand  ;  but  they  hoped  to  get  there 
somehow  or  other. 

p-  383,  L  18  from  bottom,  for  "  Maralidi  "  read  "  MamalidL*' 

p.  397, 1.  3  from  bottom,  for  "  having  thrown  "  read  "  throwing." 

p.  415,  side-note,  for  "Olympia*'  read  "DelphoL" 

p.  42  a,  side-note,  for  "  revolt  *'  read  "  revolts." 

p.  434,  note  I.  I  ought  to  have  gone  on  to  refer  to  the  words  of  Thuoydides, 
viiL  46. 3 ;  oOk  titers  ttveu  Aa«c8ai/iovf ov;  dwd  ii\y  c^Sav  r&v  *EkKipwr  IXcv^c/wvr 
vvr  robs  'EKXijyaf,  dwd  V  kicHvw  iw  fiapfidpoay,  ^  fi^  vorc  avrohs  fc^  ^iXwfft, 
ftil  k\€vO(pcja<u  (Junghahn,  p.  69,  defends  the  text  which  pusded  Arnold). 
Alkibiadds  knew  the  theory  of  Hellenic  duty,  but  he  (for  his  own  purposes) 
gave  the  Spartans  too  much  credit  for  practising  it. 

p.  437, 1.  7.  I  mean  that  XModdros  understood  the  inscription  as  evidence 
that  only  twelve  men  out  of  the  whole  fleet  escaped,  while  it  most  likely 
refeired  only  to  a  Boiotian  contingent. 

p.  433,  side-note,  dele  *'  Hermokratds  at  Sousa*';  see  p.  737. 

P*  433*  side-note,  for  "honour  '*  read  *'  honours.'* 

p.  440, 1. 4  from  bottom,  for  "  he  "  read  <*  was  he/*  and  dele  "  was  "  in  the 
next  line.    On  the  fact  see  more  in  p.  609. 

p.  444,  side-note,  for  ''  the  two  Carthaginian  invasions  **  read  '*  the  Athenian 
and  the  Carthaginian  invasion.*' 

p.  473, 1.  II  from  bottom.  The  words  ''and  tributaries  **  are  better  away. 
The  subjects  of  course  paid  ipSpot;  but  they  were  not  in  the  case  of  the 
"  tributaries**  mentioned  in  p.  581,  but  in  one  much  worse. 

p.  489,  1.  13.  Some  friends  have  objected  to  the  use  of  the  phrase  "  fires  of 
Moloch,*'  here,  as  in  p.  534  and  elsewhere,  on  the  ground  that  **  Moloch  *'  ia 
not  the  name  of  any  Phoenician  deity.  This  is  undoubtedly  true ;  "i^D  is 
simply  *'the  King,"  a  possible  epithet  of  any  deity,  and  at  Carthage  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Hebrew  points.  But,  when  one  is  not  scientifically 
dealing  with  Phoenician  mythology,  surely  Hebrew  and  English  usage  justifies 
us  in  using  the  epithet  in  its  Semitic  shape ;  that  is  what  the  phrase  really 
comes  to. 

p.  495,  last  line,  for  " tributary**  read  **  subject.  * 

p.  5 TO,  side-note.  I  see  that,  whereas  I  uned  the  form  Thermal  in  the 
earlier  volumes,  I  have  used  Therma  here.  That  is  doubtless  because  it  is  the 
form  used  by  Dioddros.  There  is  good  authority  for  both  SipfjuU  and  Btppa. 
See  Bunbury,  art.  Himera. 

Perhaps  I  should  not  have  said  that  it  ceased  to  be  "  an  immediate  possession 
of  Carthage.*'    By  the  time  of  Dionysios*  treaty  (see  p.  581 )  Therma  had  clearly 
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lomdiow  baoomfl  reek ;  bat  it  is  eqxuXLj  dear  that  it  wm  subject,  uid  not 
mereij  tribntuy,  to  Certha^.  And  thie  oomea  oat  itill  more  pUdnlj  at  the 
birth  ci  A^thoklte.    Bee  Diod.  xix.  a. 

p.  516,  1.  1.  ''Gone'*  and  "destroyed''  are  too  strong.  Sellnoas  was 
*'  gone,"  as  a  Greek  oommonwealth ;  it  lived  on  as  a  homble  dwelling-plaoe  of 
men  onder  Panio  dominion. 

p.  543,  note  3.  We  most  remember  that  we  haye  now  got  within  the  range 
of  the  second  part,  the  IMonysian  part,  of  the  History  of  Philistos  (see  below, 
p.  60a).  We  need  not  donbt  that  Dioddros  made  ase  of  him  ;  but  he  mast 
also  have  nude  nse  of  other  writers  more  anfavoarable  to  Dionysios.  We 
shall  come  to  this  agun  when  we  discoss  the  »athorities  for  the  next  volame. 

p.  689, 1. 1 .  Assoming  the  Kp9f/a^69  which  was  fortified  in  Thoc.  vi.  loi .  x  (see 
p.  66B)  to  be  the  cliff  on  the  western  side  of  PcnrteUa  del  Fasoo,  the  doable 
wall  finom  that  point  to  the  Great  Harboor  has  to  be  drawn  conjectarally  so  as 
not  to  toacih  the  Hdrakleion.  I  still  think  that  the  eastern  side  of  the  c<»nbe 
is  the  most  likely  site  for  the  temple,  but  one  cannot  be  quite  certain.  In  any 
case  it  is  strange  that  Arnold  (see  p.  686)  shoold  have  placed  it  on  the  6ftaX6r, 
Bnt  another  thing  is  strange  also.  In  crossing  the  6tuiX6y,  the  double  wall 
must  have  gone  very  near  the  temple  of  the  goddesses.  Nikias  would  of 
coarse  respect  that  as  well  as  every  other  holy  place ;  but  one  is  rather  amased 
to  hear  no  mention  of  it.  But  it  is  possible  th*t  we  might  not  have  heard 
aboai  the  Hdrakleion,  if  the  last  battle  had  not  been  fought  on  the  day  of 
H«taklte. 

P'  7i5r  !•  >i  from  bottom.  Mark  also  the  phrase  in  Thuc.  i.  44.  2 ;  l&(«ci 
yiLp  6  wpds  UtX.owanni<rlovt  tt6\Mi»os  ital  As  (trtcOiu  airoif.  The  article  comes 
from  the  historian  after  the  war  had  happened.  No  one  would  have  used  it 
before. 

p.  730, 1,  ao.  If  any  one  insists  that  tiOi&t  must  mean  the  next  morning, 
the  only  remit  will  be  that  we  must  make  our  whole  kalendar  from  that 
point  onward  two  or  three  days  earlier.  The  last  battle  must  have  been  on 
a  day  rather  earlier  than  September  9,  and  the  slaughter  at  the  Assinaros  on  a 
day  rather  earlier  than  September  18.  But  Thucydides  certainly  uses  c(tfi;s  in 
cases  where  a  longer  time  must  have  passed,  as  in  i.  56,  57  (see  pp.  614,  633), 
and  nearer  to  our  own  case  in  vii.  a.  3  (see  p.  614).  He  is  also  rather  fond  of 
the  phrase  rp  Inrrtpalq,  (i.  44.  i,  5a.  i ;  vi.  71.  i,  loi.  i ;  vii.  5a.  x)  when 
it  does  apply.  The  point  must  be  left  open ;  still,  for  clearness'  sake,  it  is  well 
to  have  some  kalendar. 

p.  735, 1.  3  from  bottom.  There  is  certainly  something  remarkable  in  these 
fitting  differences  in  the  stories  of  Chardndas  and  Dioklfis,  and  in  the  report  of 
their  several  laws.  It  would  be  too  subtle  to  think  that  Dioddros  or  anybody 
else  adapted  them  so  carefully  to  one  another.  Yet  a  law  that  no  man  should 
appear  armed  in  the  agora  under  any  drcumstances  whatsoever  seems  hardly 
credible.  And,  if  XHoklSs  deserved  death  for  carrying  anns,  all  others  who 
went  to  withstand  Hermokratte  deserved  death  no  less.  One  is  tempted  to 
think  that  the  6rfip&  of  the  one  law  answers  to  the  ktcKXriin&ZHv  of  the  other. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

THB  WAB8  OF  STRACU8B  AKD  ATHSKS, 
B,C.  433-407*- 

TTTE  have  now  come  to  that  stage  of  Sicilian  history 

"  *     which  is  more  commonly  known  than  any  other, 

becanse  it  is  the  stage  in  which  the  history  of  Sicily  and 

'  I>nriiig  the  whole  of  thii  eh*pier,  lave  for  a  few  pages  at  the  end,  we 
have  a  privilege  snch  as  we  have  at  no  other  stage  of  our  journey,  the 
guidanoe  of  a  contemporaiy  hittorian,  whom  we  will  not  call  of  the  first 
rank,  hecanse  he  stands  alone  above  all  ranka.  For  the  Wan  of  Syracuse 
and  Athens,  saying  a  few  events  in  their  very  last  yean,  we  have  the 
oontinuouB  stoiy  of  Thncydides.  What  I  have  to  say  about  him  and  about 
his  position  with  regard  to  other  writen  will  be  best  said  elsewhere  (see 
Appendix  I).  But  at  no  stage  can  we  less  afford  to  despise  the  lubsidiary 
writen  who  haye  preserved  to  us  some  eohoee  of  the  other  great  contem- 
porary hiitoriao.  In  reading  both  DiodAros  and  Plutarch,  we  are  often 
leading  Philiatoe.  Plutarch  wrote  his  Lives  of  Nikias  and  Alkibiadte  with 
both  Thucydides  and  Philistos  before  him,  and  he  refen  to  both  of  them. 
Biod^ros,  during  the  more  part  of  the  story,  falls  distinctly  below  his  Sicilian 
level ;  but  he  lights  up  in  several  places,  specially  when  he  comes  to  the 
battles  in  the  Great  Harbour,  and  he  gives  us  some  details  which  clearly 
«ome  from  the  Syracusan  contemporary  and  actor.  At  the  yery  end  of  the 
stoiy,  Xen<^hdn  takes  the  place  of  Thucydides,  and  the  gap  between  the 
diief  guide  and  the  native  compiler  is  no  longer  so  wide  as  before.  Of 
writen  not  directly  narratiye,  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  supply  us  with 
many  illustrations,  and  a  little,  but  as  ybt  very  little,  is  to  be  picked  up 
from  Lysias  and  Isokratds.  The  later  subsidiary  writen,  now  as  oyer, 
when  used  with  care,  give  occasional  help.  Of  inscriptions  Sicily  itself 
as  yet  supplies  us  with  none  that  tell  us  anything  ;  at  the  yery  beginning 
of  our  stoiy  we  get  some  valuable  light  from  inscriptions  at  Athens.  Of 
modem  writen,  we  have  the  great  narratives,  each  excellent  in  its  way,  of 
Thirlwall,  Grote,  and  Holm.  Of  the  topography  of  Syracuse,  of  such 
paramount  importance  at  this  time^  Arnold  and  Grote,  to  say  nothing  of 

//  VOL.  Ill,  B 
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oHAP.  vin.  the   history  of  Old  Greece  are  most  closely  brought  to- 

Connexion  gether.     In  truth  they  are  more  than  brought  together; 

^^t£     for  a  time^  a  short  time  but  a  memorable  one,  the  history 

affairs        of  Old  Greece  is  wrought  out  on  the  soil  and  on  the  waters 

of  Old  .  . 

Greece.       of  Sicily.     We  have  come  to  the  tale^  a  tale  which  must 

begin  somewhat  earlier  than  we  have  been  wont  to  fancy, 
Athenian    of  the  intervention  of  Athens  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily.     It 
tion.      '    i>3  this  tale  which  leads  up  to  the   great  Athenian   in- 
vasion^  to  the  great  Athenian  overthrow  on  the  hill  and  in 
the  haven  of  Syracuse.     At  that  intervention,  that  inva- 
sion^ that  overthrow,  we  must  learn  to  look  with  Sikeliot 
and  not  with  Athenian  eyes.     It  is  hard  so  to  do.     We 
Natural     are  as  it  were  brought  up  Athenians.     We  are  at  home  at 
towuds      Athens  as  we  are  at  home  in  no  other  spot  in  the  contem- 
Athena.      porary  world.     We  feel  as  if  the  tongue  of  Athens  was  our 
own  tongue,  as  if  the  men  of  Athens  were  our  own  folk.    In 
reading  the  story  we  feel  the  same  kind  of  feeling  towards 
Athens  that  we  feel  towards  our  own  country.     We  are 
driven  to  allow  that  Athens  or  that  England  is  wrong  in 
this  or  that  quarrel;   but  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
wish   that   the  Athenian  or  the  Englishman  should   be 
defeated  even  in  a  wrongful  quarrel.     Nor  is  the  feeling 
wholly  unreasonable.     Putting  aside  the  share  that  Athens 
has   had  in   shaping   the  intellectual  life  of  the  world, 

GoUer  and  other  earlier  writers,  understood  much  more  than  one  oould 
have  thought  possible  in  men  who  had  never  been  on  the  spot  One  may 
say  tbia  yet  more  fuUy  of  the  wonderfully  aocurate  model  of  Syracuae  made, 
a  few  years  back,  under  the  same  circumstances,  by  Mr.  F.  Haverfield. 
Bat  by  that  time  Arnold  and  Grote  had  been  set  right  on  some  points  by 
Schubring,  and  on  yet  more  by  Holm.  Sir  Edward  Bunbuiy,  dealing  vrith 
the  topography  of  the  city,  not  with  the  history  of  the  siege,  had  leas  to 
say,  though  even  here  he  had  something.  Of  Colonel  Leake's  paper  on 
Syracuae  I  have  been  able  to  make  less  use.  It  was  printed  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  and,  though  I  believe  separate 
copies  were  printed,  I  have  never  been  able  to  buy  one.  On  the  whole, 
my  notions  of  the  works  of  the  siege  differ  very  slightly  from  those  of 
Holm.  The  map  in  Lupus'  Sftidl  Syrahua  is  remarkably  dear  and  to 
the  purpoee. 
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pntting  aside  her  artisfaB  and  her  poets^  the  great  demociacy  oiur.  \ul 

claims  our  homage  on  jet  higher  grounds,  as  the   city 

where  men  learned  to  put  the  fair  debate  and  the  free  vote 

instead  of  the  bnite  force  of  tyrants,  mobs,  or  oligarchs. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  take  in  the  real  feeling — a  feeling  made 

np  of  wonder  and  envy  and  reasonable  dread — ^with  which 

the  mass  of  Oreeks  in  the  fifth  centoiy  before  Christ 

looked  on  the  city  which  in  so  few  years  had  risen  to  so 

strange  a  height  among  them.     To  most  of  them  it  wa? 

before  all  things  the  city  which  had  brought  down  so  many 

of  the  free  commonwealths  of  Greece  to  the  state  of  her 

tribute-paying  subjects.     Still  harder  is  it  to  read  the  tale 

of  the  Athenian  wars  in  Sicily  in  a  way  which  seems  to  us 

to  tell  it  backwards.     It  is  hard  to  follow  the  story  with  the  The  story 

to  be 

hopes  and  fears,  not  of  an  Athenian  but  of  a  Sikeliot,  in  the  looked  at 
great  time  of  aU,  with  the  hopes  and  f  ears  of  a  Syracusan.  ^^^^"^ 
Yet  this  is  what  the  historian  of  Sicily  must  do.  With  u^e* 
his  Thucydides  ever  in  his  hand,  he  must  strive  to  be  his 
own  Philistos.  He  must  teach  his  heart  to  dwell  in  the 
besieged  city  and  not  in  the  besieging  camp.  He  must 
learn  to  share  the  feelings  of  the  men  who  rushed  to  the 
shore  when  Oongylos  brought  the  news  that  help  was 
coming^;  he  must  learn  to  go  forth  in  spirit  with  those  true 
allies  who  checked  the  onset  of  the  invaders  in  the  night- 
attack  by  Euryalos :  he  must  leam  to  join  in  the  shout  of 
victory  and  thankfulness  which  went  up  to  Herakles  the 
Deliverer  on  that  evening  of  wild  delight  which  followed 
tiie  crowning  mercy  in  the  Great  Harbour.  And  surely, 
be  it  on  Senlac  or  on  Epipolai,  it  is  a  higher  and  more 
ennobling  feeling  when  we  fight  in  spirit,  whether  in 
defeat  or  in  victory,  with  the  men  who  are  fighting  for 
their  own  soil  againrt  unprovoked  invasion. 

One  view  of  things  moreover  must  be  insisted  on,  which, 
when  looked  at  from  any  but  the  Sicilian  side,  cannot  fail 

^  See  Thao.  vii.  i.  I ;  more  folly  Plat.  Nik.  19. 
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€HAP.  vm.  to  have  greatly  the  air  of  a  paradox.  We  bave^  in  our  last 
of^e^^  chapter,  been  dealing  with  a  time  of  full  political  indepen- 
Athenian  dence  and  of  singular  prosperity  in  every  way  among  the 
in  Sicilian  Greek  cities  of  Sicily.  The  commonwealths  showed  that 
»»*<»y«  whatever  the  tyrants  could  do,  they  could  do  as  well. 
That  independence,  that  prosperity,  was  in  no  way  seriously 
touched  by  the  Athenian  invasions.  Those  invasions  seem 
a  greater  landmark  in  Sicilian  history  than  they  really 
are,  becatise  the  two  evils  from  which  Sicily  had  been 
free  before  them,  barbarian  attack  and  domestic  tyranny, 
begin  again  so  soon  after  them.  The  coming  of  Nikias  is 
not  so  great  a  landmark,  even  in  Syracusan  history,  as  the 
coming  of  the  elder  Hannibal.  The  powers  of  Old  Greece 
meddle  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily;  the  strife  between  the  great 
powers  of  Old  Greece  is  fought  out  in  Sicilian  waters ;  but 
the  only  direct  effects  as  regarded  Sicily  are  the  great  pre- 
dominance given  to  the  Dorian  over  the  Ionian  cities  in 
the  island,  and  the  appearance  of  Sikeliot  allies  in  the 
waters  of  Old  Greece.  No  change  was  wrought  in  the 
external  relations  of  the  island ;  Nikias  failed  to  subdue 
Syracuse;  Gylippos did  not  attempt  to  subdue  her,  Athens 
was  overthrown  beneath  the  walls  of  Syracuse;  but  as 
Syracuse  herself  was  not  overthrown,  so  she  can  hardly  be 
said  herself  to  have  overthrown  Athens.  The  Athenian 
invasion  of  Sicily  is  indeed  a  kind  of  episode  in  the  history 
both  of  Old  Greece  and  of  Sicily.  But  in  the  history 
of  Old  Greece  it  is  an  episode  which  really,  in  the  end 
though  not  at  the  moment,  decided  the  strife  between 
Athens  and  Sparta.  In  the  history  of  Sicily  it  is  an 
episode  which  does  little  more  than  test  the  power  and 
raise  the  spirits  of  some  of  the  chief  Sikeliot  cities. 

Now  to  us  that  episode,  in  its  minutest  details,  is  better 
The  Mur-  known  than  any  other  piece  of  Sicilian  history.  This  is 
Thuc^-**  partly  because  of  its  vast  importance  in  the  history  of  Old 
^^^^         Greece,  but  also  because  the  tale  of  the  struggle  between 
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Athens  and  Syracuse  has  been  more  nobly  told^  not  only  ohap.  vni. 
than  any  other  piece  of  Sicilian  history^  bat  than  any  other 
piece  of  the  history  of  mankind.     How  nobly  it  has  been 
told  those  only  can  fully  know  who  have  read  every  word 
of  the  great  master's  story  with  the  waters  of  the  Great 
Harbour  beneath  their  eyes.    To  wake  each  morning  with 
the  rising  sun  lighting  up  the  white  columns  of  the  Olym* 
pieion^  to  turn  from  the  reading  of  the  immortal  tale  to 
a  climb  up  the  side  of  Epipolai  or  a  sail  to  Daskdn  or 
Plemmyrion — that  is  indeed  a  teaching  which  brings  out  in 
full  life  at  once  the  greatness  of  the  tale  and  the  greatness 
of  him  who  told  it.    But  for  that  very  reason  we  must 
give  the  tale  its  true  plaoe^  and  no  other.    It  is  no  more  The  inva- 
than  the  simple  truth  to  say  that  the  most  &mous  event  important 
in  the  history  of  Sicily  is  of  less  moment  in  the  history  of  ^^ 
Sicily  than  it  is  in  the  history  of  the  world.     The  story  ^^  for 
of  Thucydides  fills  no  more  than  its  righfc  place  in  the 
history  of   Greece  and  of  the  world.    It  may  easily  be 
made  to  fill  more  than  its  right  place  in  the  history  of 
Sicily.    Thucydides,  read  by  the   Great   Harbour,  has  a 
charm  which  nought  else  can  approach.    But  shut  up 
the  text   of  the  great  master — his  own  text  in  all  its 
fulness,  that  text  which  none  can  clothe  in  the  words  of 
another  tongue— stand  elsewhere  than  by  those  memorable 
waters,  and  our  thoughts  are  tempted  to  go  back  to  the 
fall  of  the  tyrants,  to  go  onward  to  the  next  coming  of  the 
Phoenician.     Either  of  these  events  is,  in  strictly  Sicilian  Compari- 
history,  a  greater  landmark  than  the  coming  and  the  over-  earlier 
throw   of  the  great  Athenian  fleet.    The  importance  of  *'^^^*^ 

O  YOU  Mi* 

the  coming  of  that  fleet  is  mainly  negative.  Had  it  come, 
and  had  come  not  to  meet  overthrow,  the  proportions  of 
events,  in  Sicily  and  in  the  whole  world,  might  have  been 
changed.  As  it  was,  Sicily  was  more  directly  and  more 
generaDy  affected  by  the  overthrow  of  Thrasyboulos  and 
by  the  coming  of  Hannibal  than  it  was  by  the  events  of 
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CHAP.  vin.  which  Thucydidee  has  given  us  the  record.  What  we  motun 
is  that  we  have  no  Thncjdides  to  tell  ns  of  events  which, 
with  Sicilian  eyes,  we  must  look  upon  as  gpreater.  We 
could  even,  from  a  strictly  insular  point  of  view,  gladly 
exchange  our  full  knowledge  of  the  Athenian  siege  for 
a  much  smaller  knowledge  of  the  acts  of  Ducetius  and 
Sicily  from  of  the  politics  of  Syracuse  and  Akragas  in  his  day.  The 
lesaa  Tcsl  result  of  the  Athenian  invasion,  as  far  as  Sicily  is 
Hi  ownf  concerned,  is  that  from  that  time  Sicily  largely  loses  the 
character  of  a  world  of  its  own.  It  now  becomes  more  fully 
part  of  the  larger  world  of  Hellas  and  of  Europe.  And  its 
European  character  will  soon  be  put  to  the  test.  Among 
all  these  stirring  events,  amidst  the  rich  growth  of  Hellenic 
life  in  every  form  in  which  Sicily  had  so  great  a  share, 
the  barbarian  enemy  in  the  western  comer  of  the  island  is 
still  only  sleeping.  We  have  a  stirring  tale  to  tell  in  this 
chapter;  we  shall  have  a  tale  fully  as  stirring,  and  far 
more  grievous,  to  tell  in  the  next. 

§  1.  TAe  Early  Athenian  Interventions  in  Sicily. 

B.C.  433-423. 

Action  of  We  have  now  to  go  back  to  those  events,  isolated  but 
BjcTcl^p.  clearly  memorable,  isolated  no  doubt  only  through  the  frag- 
mentary state  of  our  materials,  of  which  we  spoke  at  the 
end  of  our  last  chapter.  There  we  saw  Syracuse  making 
great  military  preparations,  to  what  end  we  were  not 
told,  which  struck  general  dread  into  the  hearts  of  her 
neighbours,  and  which  were  thought  to  bespeak  designs 
on  the  independence  of  her  neighbours  generally^.  The 
date  of  those  preparations  and  those  fears  we  may  be 
unable  to  fix  with  certainty.  They  must  come  later  than 
the  war  in  which  Syracuse  overthrew  Palica  and  Trinacia  '. 
They  must  come  earlier  than  those  negotiations  of  Athens 

"  See  vol.  ii.  p.  425.  •  lb.  pp.  386,  387. 
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with  one  Ttaliot  and  one  Sikeliot  city  to  which  we  may  obap.  vin. 
fed  sore  that  they  directly  or  indirectly  led  ^.     They  may 
not  nnlikely  come  nearer  to  the  later  events  than  to  the 
earlier;   that  is^  the  application  of  Rh%ion  and  Leon- 
tinoi  to  Athens  may  have  come  sooner  after  the  prepara- 
tions of  Syracnse  than  the  dates  that  are  given  us  might 
at  first  lead  us  to  think  '.     The  treaties  between  Athens  The  trea- 
and  the  two  Chalkidian  towns  are  fixed  to  a  time  within  RhMon 
the  twelve  months  of  an  Athenian  archonship,  by  the  most  ^^i^^ 
certain  of  all  evidence^  by  the  letters  of  contemporary  docn-  Athens. 
ments  stiU  speaking  to  ns  from  the  stones  on  which  they 
were  first  graven  ^    The  Syracosan  preparations  cannot 
have  been  made  more  than  six  years  before  the  treaties ; 
the  gap  between  the  two  may  well  have  been  smaller. 
Bat  the  certain  date  of  the  treaties  shows  on  what  ground 
we  are  now  getting.     They  are  contemporary  with  those  Gonnezion 
pleadings  and  fightings  in  the  assembly  of  Athens  and  on  ^in  old 
the  waters  of  Eorkyn  which  form  the  opening  scene  of  «>««<>«• 
the  great  Peloponnesian  War.     Being  contemporary,  they 
are  assuredly  not  unconnected  with  events  and  designs  in 
which  Sicily  held  from  the  b^inning  no  small  part  in  the 
minds  of  the  disputants  on  both  sides.     When  Syracuse 
decreed  to  double  the  number  of  her  horsemai,  she  was  in 
truth  making  ready  for  the  fights  by  the  Anapos^  for  the 
victory  of  Nikias  and  the  death  of  Lamachos.     When  she 
decreed  to  build  a  hundred  triremes^  she  was  making  ready 
to  meet  the  fleet  of  Demosthenes  and  Eurymeddn  in  the 
Oreat  Harbour. 

But  if  these  events  look  forwards^  they  also  look  back-  Treaty 
wards.     The  treaty  between  Athens  and  Leontinoi  is  not  Athensand 
the  earliest  case  that  we  have  had  to  record  of  Athenian  ^^?^'^' 
dealing  with  Sicilian  afEairs.    We  have  seen,  in  a  darkly- 
told  tale  certainly,  that  perhaps  twenty  years  earlier  Athens 

'  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  426.  '  See  Appendix  III. 

^  See  below,  p.  19,  and  Appendix  HL 
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CHAP.  VIII.  at  least  listened  to  an  appeal  from  a  Sicilian  city^  and 
that  a  barbarian  city.     The  prayer  would  seem  to  be  for 
help  against  another  barbarian  city;   but  we  can  hardly 
help  suspecting  that  Oreek  cities  also  had  a  share  in  the 
matter  on  one  side  or  the  other.     Athens  hearkened  to 
Segesta;  she  seems  to  have  made  a  treaty  with  Siesta; 
she  does  not  seem  to  have  given  any   active  help  to 
Segesta  ^.     So  neither  do  we  hear  of  any  active  help  being 
given  to  Leontinoi  till  six  years  after  her  treaty.     The 
value  of  all  these  notices  lies  more  in  what  men  thought 
would  come  of  the  events  referred  to  in  them  than  in  any- 
Early         thing  that  actually  did  come.     They  fall  in  with  a  number 
Athens  ia  ^^  other  signs  which  show  that  Athens  had  been  looking 
the  West,    westward  for  many  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War.    In  the  very  stress  of  the  Persian  invasion 
B.C.  480.     Themistokles  could  speak  of  an  Athenian  migration  to  the 
Italiot  Sirisj  an  old  possession^  he  said^  of  Athens,  as  a 
Relations    possible  event  ^.     It  was  not  without  a  meaning  that  he 
tokl6^to     g^^^  his  daughters  names  so  remarkable  as  Sybaris  and 
the  West ;  Italia  8.     The  tales  about  him  that  we  have  aheady  had  to 
mention^   the  possible  story  of  his  shutting  out  Hieron 
from  the  games  at  Olympia  ^,  the  impossible  story  of  his 
taking  refuge  with  Hierdn  in  his  exile  ^^  whatever  else 
they  are  worthy  point  to  a  belief  that  Sioily^  and  therefore 
still  more  Italy^  filled  a  large  place  in  the  thoughts  of 
Themistokles  and  of  his  countrymen.     We  may  further 
remember  a  number  of  notices  which  connect   Themis* 
tokles^  if  not  directly  with  Italy  or  Sicily,  yet  with  that 
side  of  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  lands  which  looks  out 
towards  Italy  and  Sicily.     Some  have  even  connected  him 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  343.  •  Herod,  viii.  62. 
'  Plut.  Them.  3a. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  346,  537. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  287.  If  the  dates  given  by  Mr.  Kenyon  in  p.  70  of  the 
newly  found  'ABtfi^aUoy  UoXiTtla  are  at  all  right,  this  story  beoomes  more 
impossible  than  ever. 
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with  them  by  kindred  through  an  Akamanian  mother^,  ohap.viii. 
It  is  more  certain  that  he  had  guided  the  policy  of  Athens 
to  acts  which  had  caused  him  to  be  enrolled  as  a  benefactor 
of  Korkyra^  and  to  be  looked  on  as  an  enemy  by  the 
Molottian  king  Admfitos.  And  in  the  true  story  of  his 
flighty  though  Aigos  is  at  the  moment  his  dwelling-place, 
yet  it  is  on  the  western  side  of  Greece^  with  the  grateful 
commonwealth  and  with  the  generous  enemy,  that  he 
seeks  shelter^.  All  this  points  to  a  westward  policy  as  of  ofPeriklds. 
no  small  importance  in  the  mind  of  Themistokl^B,  and  that 
policy  was  clearly  handed  on  to  Perikles  as  his  political 
heir.  That  a  city  of  Sicily,  above  all  that  a  barbarian 
city,  should  make  an  application  to  Athens  of  any  kind, 
whatever  was  its  object  and  whatever  was  its  result,  shows 
that  it  was  well  known  in  Sicily  that  Athens  had  strongly-* 
marked  westward  views.  Piesently  those  views  took  aFounda- 
definite  shape  in  the  foundation  of  Thourioi  as  in  some  -i^ourioi. 
sort  a  restoration  of  fiillen  Sybaris.  The  nature  of  that 
foundation  shows  us  what  thoughts  were  working  in  the 
mind  of  Perikles  a  dozen  years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
general  war.  Those  views  had  f oimd  a  good  deal  of 
enlargement  in  the  general  Athenian  mind,  perhaps  before 
the  first  actual  armed  intervention  of  Athens  in  Sicilian 
affairs,  assuredly  before  the  saUing  of  that  great  expedition 
of  which  Alkibiad^  was  the  leading  spirit. 
As  yet  Athens  did  not  seek  for  direct  dominion  in  the 

^  Anyhow  iha  wm  not  Athenuui.  Platarch  (Them,  i)  gives  as  the 
choice  of  Thnce  and  Kari*,  with  &  preferenoe  to  HftlikanuMioe.  Bot  Biuolt 
(IS.  119)  prefers  the  yenrion  of  Cornelius  Nepoe  (Them,  i)  which  makes  her 
Akammian. 

*  Thnc.  i.  136.  I ;  ^^1 .  .  .  ir  K4pKvptaf,  i/w  aurw  tif€prfhrji,  Plutarch 
(Them.  34)  describee  the  €^pytcia'  ywSfuros  a^rwr  lefuri^  wp6t  Kopir* 
A'ovf  kxorrtm  dta^pda^,  IXvfff  ri^  ^Xl^pfo^  dicoct  T6Xaarra  Kpbms  ro^  KoptK- 
Oovt  Morafiaktilf  Mat  Acv«d9a  Kotrf  W/icif  dfi^oripon^  Arouew,  This  becomes 
of  importaaoe  when  we  come  to  the  quarrel  about  Epidamnos.  See 
below,  p.  30. 

'  Thuo.  i.  136.  a ;  more  fully  again  in  Plutarch,  n.  s. 
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CHAP.  ym. 

Western 
dominion 
not  Bought 
by  Peri- 


A  more 
advuiced 
party  at 
Athens. 


Founda- 
tion of 
Thourioi. 
B.O.  c,  443. 


West.  At  all  events  Perildes  did  not  It  is  always 
dangerous  to  strive  too  hard  at  being  wise  above  what  is 
written^  and  it  is  specially  dangerous  to  strive  to  see  the 
inner  workings  of  parties  in  any  commonwealth  moro 
clearly  than  our  evidence  allows  us  to  see  them.  But 
there  are  signs  that  Periikl^,  at  the  height  of  his  power, 
did  not  always  wield  at  will  the  fierce  democracy,  that  he 
had  opponents  who  often  proposed^  and  sometimes  carried 
into  action,  a  policy  different  from  that  which  he  approved. 
It  would  be  quite  in  accordance  with  what  little  we  know 
of  the  matter  to  hold  that  Perikles  had  to  strive  with  a 
party  which  was  far  more  eager  for  Athenian  aggrandise- 
ment in  the  West  than  he  vras  himself^.  And  in  the  great 
instance  of  Athenian  action  at  this  time  a  spirit  of  modera- 
tion is  shown  which  may  suggest  that  we  see  the  great  leader 
yielding  somewhat  to  the  clamour  of  an  extreme  party,  but 
not  giving  way  to  its  more  extravagant  demands.  We 
see  Athens  taking  a  step  in  the  western  regions  which 
would  greatly  extend  her  influence  in  those  regions,  which 
might  be  fairly  expected  to  increase  her  Pan-hellenic  repu- 
tation everywhere,  but  which  was  no  direct  extension  of 
Athenian  dominion.  A  favourable  time  for  such  action 
came  when  the  Sybarite  remnant,  defeated  by  hostile 
Kroton  in  their  attempts  to  restore  their  fallen  city  by 
Thessalian  help^,  called,  first  on  Sparta  and  then  on 
Athens,  to  become  the  metropolis  of  a  new  Sybaris  ^.     At 


^  NisMn,  in  the  article  *'  Der  Ausbruch  des  Peloponnesiaohen  Elriegee  " 
(Hifltoriflche  Zeitschrift,  xzviL  396),  goes  deeply  into  the  state  of  Athenian 
parties,  more  deeply  perhaps  than  all  will  be  able  to  follow  him.  Bat  the 
opposition  to  Periklds,  even  in  his  later  days,  stands  out  plainly  enough, 
and  we  shall  perhaps  come  to  an  example  of  successful  opposition  in  our 
own  story.    See  Appendix  III. 

'  Dioddros  mentions  this  twioe,  xi.  90  and  xii.  10.  The  first  time  he 
speaks  of  a  personal  Thessalneas  founder ;  the  second  time  he  says  OcTroXoi 
cwt^Kiffoaf,  This  later  statement  may  seem  to  have  the  force  of  a  oorreo* 
tioDy  and  it  is  so  taken  by  Banbury,  Diet.  6eog.,  art.  Thurii. 

'  Diod.  xii.  10. 
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Sparta  the  prayer  was  imlieeded ;  at  Athens  it  was  an-  orap.  Tin. 
swered^  bat  not  ezacUj  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  put 
up.     The  foundation  of  Perikl^  did  not  bear  the  name  of 
the  daughter  of  Themistokles. 

But,  if  the  new  Italiot  city  was  not  in  the  strictest  sense  Chaneter 
a  reviTal  of  Old  Sybaris^  it  was  not  a  mere  enLirgement  of  tiem^t. 
the  possessions  of  Athens.     It  was  not  a  mere  Athenian 
outpost^  a  IdSrouckia  (a  eobmia  in  the  Roman  sense)  for  the 
profit  of  Athenian  citizens.     It  was  to  be  a  colony  in  the 
true  Greek  sense,  a  colony  of  which  Athens  should  be  the 
metropolis  and  nothing  more.    But  it  was  not  to  be  an 
Athenian  colony  in  the  sense  of  admitting  none  but  Athe- 
nians to  a  share  in  the  new  settlement.    Besides  Athenians, 
besides  the  Sybarite  remnant,  besides  the  Achaians  from 
whose  land  Sybaris  had  first  been  planted,  settlers  from 
Oroeoe  in  general  wero  freely  welcomed^.     Hence  disputes  Revoln- 
arose  on  grounds  most  characteristic  of  a  Greek  common-  x^^^rid. 
wealth.  The  Sybarite  settlers,  looking  on  Thourioi  as  a  mero  Sybarite 
continuation  of  Sybaris,  claimed  privileges,  civil  and  roli-     ^™^ 
gious^  which  the  citizens  who  came  from  other  places  refused 
to  allow  them  '.    The  quanrel  led  to  bloodshed  and  banish- 
ment; the  Sybarite  remnant,  once  moro  in  exile,  founded  a 
new  settlement  by  the  river  Traeis,  which  was  presently 
swept  away  by  the  Bruttians  '.    New  settlers  wero  invited ;  The  tribes. 
the  names  of  the  ten  tribes  into  which  the  Thurian  popula- 
tion wero  divided  show  its  mingled  character.   One  preserved 
the  memoiy  either  of  Athens  or  of  the  goddess  of  Athens^; 

*  IModdrot  (xH.  10)  marics  the  special  application  to  the  Pdoponnesiaiis. 
On  the  Athenian  action  cf.  Plat.  Per.  1 1,  Kik.  5.  The  Hierdn  of  whom  he 
there  apeaka  does  not  appear  in  Dioddros. 

'  Diod.  xii.  11.  They  were  to  haye  the  chief  offioes  (rdr  dftoXoywrdras 
&px6s\  the  other  only  the  smaller  (rdt  tin^tis).  Their  wives  were  to 
sacrifice  first  and  then  the  others.  They  were  to  haye  the  lots  of  land 
nearest  the  town,  the  others  those  farther  off.  Compare  the  claims  of  the 
old  Syracnsan  citiaenB  in  yoL  li.  p.  311. 

*  Biod.  xiL  33.    Gf.  Iamb.  Vit.  Pyth.  c.  55. 

*  Diod.  zii.  11.    He  gives  the  list.    Athdnais  comes  in  with  las,  Eubols, 
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CHAP.  vm.  but  the  Athenian  element  was  so  small  that  the  metro* 
ApoUdn  politan  rights  of  Athens  were  disputed.  The  question  was 
thf "***  referred  to  the  god  at  Delphoi,  and  ApoUdn,  not  without 
Founder,    practical  wisdom,  declared  Thourioi  to  be  a  colony  of  his 

own  and  himself  to  be  its  only  founder  ^ 

Later  We  shall  hear  of  Thourioi  again  in  the  course  of  our  Sicilian 

between     story.     The  foundation  of  ApoUdn  wiU  appear  as  neither 

and°"°^     the  constant  friend  nor  the  constant  enemy  of  the  earthly 

Athene,      metropolis  whose  claims  she  had  disowned.     Thourioi,  like 

many  other  cities,  acts  for  or  against  Athens^  according  to 

Settlers  at  the  rise  and  faU  of  parties  within  her  own  walls*.     The 

'   successor  of   Sybaris  has  a  further  interest  for  Sicilian 

history  on  account  of  some  men  who  took  a  part  in  the 

HerodotuB;  first  settlement  or  joined  it  at  a  later  time.     Herodotus  of 

Halikarnassos  was  one  of  the  settlers.      His  sojourn  in  the 

West  gave  him  that  knowledge  of  Italy  and  Sicily  to  which 

we  have  owed  so  much  in  earUer  stages  of  our  story  ^.  Had 

he  stayed  for  ever  in  his  Asiatic  birthplace,  we  should  have 

lacked  the  more  part  of  such  knowledge  as  we  have  of  the 

acts   of   Hippokrates  and  Oeldn.     A  feUow-settler  of  a 

younger  generation  unites  in  his  birth  and  life  the  story  of 

Lysias ;      Italy,  Sicily,  and  Athens,  in  a  remarkable  way.  It  is  another 

and  a  notable  sign  of  the  heed  which  Perikles  gave  to  the 

affairs  of  Sicily  that  Kephalos,  son  of  Lysanias,  a  wealthy 

Syracusan,  was  his  friend  and  guest,  speciaUy  invited  by 

B.C.  458.     him  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Athens  ^.     There  was  bom  his 

and  Ndsidtis.    It  is  jnet  after  this  that  Dioddros  goes  off  into  his  wild 
translation  of  Ghardndas  to  these  times.    See  vol.  ii.  pp.  61,  451. 
^  Diod.  zii.  35.    On  the  chronology  see  Appendix  III. 

*  Thuc.  vii.  33.  5,  57.  II. 

'  The  iUustration  in  iv.  99  would  not  have  come  into  the  head  of  any 
man  save  one  to  whom  southern  Italy  was  very  familiar.  To  most 
Greeks  the  Attic  comparison  would  surely  have  been  the  clearer. 

*  Plut.  X  Or.  Yit.,  Lysias.  He  came  k-nOvfxiq.  re  rijs  w6\€on  itat  IIc^- 
tcXiovs  Tw  Hor^cnrov  wflffof^ros  airrby,  ifHXoy  Sirra  jrcU  (4voy,  wko^r^  Zuu^pnv, 
He  came  in  the  archonship  of  Philoklte,  that  is  B.  c.  459.  in  bi  rty^s, 
kicwto$iiy  rSfy  XvpcutowrSiy,  ^vUea  (nrb  Vikwvos  irvpayyovirro.    This  last  is  a 
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6on  Lysias^  who^  aftar  his  other's  death,  went,  at  the  age  chap.  vni. 
of  fifteen  years,  with  his  Syracasan-bom  brother  Polem- 
archos,  to  take  a  share  in  the  settlement  of  Thourioi^.  The 
friendship  of  Perikl^  had  not  procured  for  Kephalos  the 
privilege  of  Athenian  citizenship^;  why  his  sons  preferred 
settlement  at  Thoorioi  to  a  return  to  Syracuse  we  are  not 
distinctly  told ;  but  we  can  well  believe  that  friendship  for 
Athens  might,  even  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Thourioi, 
already  tell  against  a  man  at  Syracuse.  And  Lysias  was  so 
strongly  marked  as  a  friend  of  Athens  that,  after  the  over« 
throw  of  the  Athenian  power  before  Syracuse,  he  was  one 
of  three  hundred  citizens  of  Thourioi  who  were  driven  out  b.o.  41 1. 
on  a  chai^  of  &vouriug  the  cause  of  the  city  of  his  birth'. 
Hestored  to  Athens,  he  did  good  service  to  the  common- 
wealth in  her  day  of  need ;  and  he  comes  again  within  our 
Sicilian  range  when  he  did  what  Themistoklte  may  or  may 
not  have  done  before  him,  when  he  called  on  the  assembled 
Greeks  at  Olympia  to  show  the  full  hatred  of  freemen 
towards  the  ostentatious  pomp  of  a  Sjrracusan  tyrant  ^. 

In  Lysias  we  see  one  who  was  enabled  by  the  circxmi- 
stances  of  his  life  to  combine  an  Athenian  and  a  Syracusan 
patriotism.  Another  settler  at  Thourioi  suggests  events  in  Kleandri- 
which  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Syracuse  are  strangely  brought 
together.  The  Spartan  Eleandridas,  banished  for  taking 
Athenian  bribes,  found  shelter  and  citizenship  among  the  B.a  445. 
motley  population  of  Thourioi^.     His  son  was  Oylippos, 

moit  unlacky  gaeas  to  aoooant  for  a  Syracuian  nugratlng  to  Athens,  a  thing 
certainly  remarkable  enough. 

'  Pint.  n.  B.  and  Bionynos,  Lynas,  i.  He  was  bom  in  the  archonship 
of  Philoklte  (Flat  n.  b.),  and  went  to  Thonrioi  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  which 
teema  to  fix  the  iettlement  to  the  year  443. 

'  TioB  appean  firom  the  propoaal  to  grant  the  citiienihip  to  Lysias  after 
the  driving  oat  of  the  Thirty.  Plut.  a.  s.  Bat  both  Plataroh  and  Dionysioe 
witness  to  Kephalos  keeping  the  best  company  in  Athens. 

'  Plat.  a.  s. ;  alriaOfls  dm/ri^cty. 

*  Diod.  ziv.  109.    We  shaU  oome  to  this  later  on. 

*  Thucydides  (vi.  104.  2)  speaks  of  the  woXtr^a  of  Kleandridas  at 
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CHAP.  vm.  for  ever  glorious  ae  the  deliverer  of  Syiaeuse  &om  Athe- 
nian invasion,  but  not  wholly  free  from  Oxe  same  weak- 
ness as  his  father^.  And  Kleandridas  too  had  a  shaie 
in  a  settlement  which  went  in  the  teeth  of  those  ancient 
rights  of  Athens  on  Italian  soil  which  had  been  asserted 
by  Themistokles.  After  the  Sybarite  element  had  vanished 
from  Thourioi,  there  was  no  longer  any  ground  for  hatred 
between  Thourioi  and  Kroton :  but  a  new  enemy  was 
found  at  Taras.  Some  have  thought  that  the  enmity  arose 
out  of  claims  on  the  part  of  Thourioi  to  the  Athenian 

^iruand  heritage  at  Siris^  In  any  case  wars  were  waged^  and 
peace  was  made  between  the  two  cities;  Thourioi  and 
Taras  united  in  a  joint  settlement  of  Siris,  in  which  the 
Lacedsemonian  Kleandridas  had  a  share^  and  in  which 
the  rank  of  metropolis  was  assigned  to  Lacediemonian 

433.  Taras  K    A  few  years  later,  in  the  very  thick  of  the  events 

to  which  we  are  now  coming,  Siris  sank  to  be  the  haven 
of  a  new  inland  city,  the  new  Tarantine  Herakleia,  the 
common  meeting-place  of  the  Greeks  of  Italy  ^, 

DioUmoB        One  instance  more  of  Athenian  interference  in  the  West 

polis,  is  uncertain  in  date  and  strange  in  its  own  nature.  At 
some  time  or  other,  the  Athenian  general  Diotimos,  most 
likely  the  same  of  whom  we  shall  presently  hear,  made  his 
way  to  the  Campanian  Neapolis,  and  there  set  up  a  torch- 
race  after  the  Athenian  fashion.  And  his  visit  is  said  to 
have  been  in  some  way  connected  with  a  war  in  Sicily,  at 

Thonrioi.    His  taking  of  bribes  oomea  out  in  Plutarch,  Per.  3  a  ;  Nik.  28. 
Both  oome  in  Diod.  xiii.  106,  who  calls  him  Elearohos. 
>  Diod.  xiii.  106. 

*  Basolt,  it  59a. 

'  Diod.  zii  23.  Strabo  (▼!.  i.  14)  records  the  share  of  Kleandridas  in 
the  war,  and  the  teims  of  peace ;  v<p2  r^  S<ip(rt8or  ffvfxfirjvat  xai  vwot- 
mjffOA  /ilv  iroir$,  r^  8*  Awouaaw  KkijOrjvai  TaparriMtfr.  Compare  the  arrange- 
ments about  Kymd  and  Naxos,  toI.  i.  p.  316. 

*  Strabo,  u.  s.  Diod.  xii.  36.  Strabo  afterwards  (vi.  3.  4)  speaks  of 
lify  KOiyifif  'EXA^Kftir  T«r  roB&rjf  wayffyvpiv,  1^  llOos  iJk  kv  'HpcurAcif  avrrtXw 
rffs  Taparrivrjs.    Alexander  of  Epeiros  tried  to  move  it  to  Thourioi. 
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whose  date  we  have  to  g^aeflB,  as  well  as  at  the  disputants  ohap.  tul 
engaged.  It  has  been  notioed  that  coins  of  Neapolis  show 
the  head  of  the  goddess  of  Athens  in  a  specially  Attic 
fashion,  and  some  have  even  infened  an  Athenian  settle- 
ment at  Neapolis  ^.  It  is  perhaps  safer  to  leave  the  story 
without  date  or  detail,  as  in  any  case  another  instance  of 
Athenian  action  in  the  West. 

In  all  these  ways  we  see  signs  that  Athens  was,  for  Dedgns  of 
many  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  f;^^  ^^ 
looking  to  the  West,  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  as  a  field  of 
Athenian  action,  a  field  where  as  yet  political  influence 
only  was  looked  for,  but  where  political  influence  might 
easily  grow  into  direct  dominion.     It  is  hard  to  say  exactly 
what  Athenian  objects  were  at  this  stage ;    our  pictures  of 
them  are  statements  coming  from  the  days  ofthe  great 
Athenian  invasion.      They  are  most  likely  exaggerated 
statements,  statements  perhaps  exaggerated  for  the  special 
purposes  of  AUdbiades.    Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that 
the  thoughts  of  that  later  time  should  be  carried  back  to  an 
earlier  stage.     In  the  days  of  the  great  invasion,  a  spokes-  c^^  in 
man  of  the  invaders,  speaking  to  a  Sikeliot  audience,  could      .     .\ 
contrast  the  East  and  the  West,  the  East  where  the  in-  dominion 
tercsts  of  Athens  led  her  to  seek  for  actual  dominion,  fluenoe. 
and  the  West,  where  the  same  interests  led  her  to  seek 
only  for  alliances  and  influence^.     All  that  we  know  of 
Athenian  action  in  the  West,  as  long  at  least  as  Perikles 
guided  the  counsels  of  Athens,  falls  in  with  this  view. 
Athens  had  gained  so  ill  a  name  as  the  destroyer  of  the 
independence  of  Greek  cities  in  Old  Greece  and  in  Asia 
that  it  might  well   suit  her  objects  to  show  herself  in 
another  character  in  the  West.     There  she  might  take  her 
place  as  the  protector  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  as 
the  promoter  of  Panhellenic  interests  by  the  foundation  of 

^  See  Appendix  III.  *  Thac.  vi.  83-87. 
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CHAP.  Tm.  a  Panhellenic  settlement  like  that  of  Thourioi.    We  must 
Athenian    further  remember  that  Athens  had  a  busy  trade  with 
the  West   Italy  and  Sicily  and  with  lands  beyond  Italy  and  Sicily'. 
We  have  seen  how  fully  the  good  things  of  Sicily  and  of 
more  distant  lands  were  appreciated  at  Athens  '.     When 
a  list  is  given  of  the  lands  whose  fruits  were  brought  to 
her  as  the  harvest  of  her  widespread   sea&ring  power, 
Sicily  and  Italy   come   at   the   head^.      How  soon  she 
b^^n  to  look  for  influence^  for  dominion,  for  anything 
else,  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Grecian  world,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  European  world,  it  might  be  hard  to  say. 
Periplow   But  it  was  hardly  a  motive  of  pure  science,  it  must  have 
mdn.         been  some  thought  either  of  Athenian  commerce  or  of 
Athenian  dominion,  which  in  these  days  led  Euktem6n, 
a  citizen  of  Athens,  a  colonist  of  AmphipoUs,  to  draw  up 
a  Periplaua  of  the  western  seas,  which  was  found  useful  by 
Athenian    inquirers  in  much  later  ages^     So  to  do  seems  to  be  a 
Carthage,   kind  of  intrusion  on  the  special  domain  of  Carthage.    Punic 
explorers  and  conquerors  were,  at  this  very  time,  setting 
down  the  results  of  their  researches  and  victories.     Al- 
lusions in  Athenian  comedy  show  that,  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Athens  had  already  taken  Car- 
thage within  her  range  of  thought  and  outlook.   The  views 

^  This  is  fully  drawn  out  by  H,  Droysen,  Athen  und  der  Westen,  40 
et  seqq. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  399. 

'  In  that  *ABffyaia3¥  TloXiTtia  which  used  to  be  attributed  to  XenophAn 
we  read  at  ii.  7  ;  &ct  rijy  Apx^i^  t^(  Bak&mjs  irpSnov  iikv  rpSnovs  tvcax*^ 
l^%vpWy  kvifUffySfuvot  dXX-ffKoir  leaJt  S  rt  Ir  SiAcAif  ijdb  1j  h  'IraXiq.  fj  kw 
Ki&wp^  4  ^^  Alyhrqf  f}  iv  AvUq,  ^  iv  r^  U6vr^  4  ^^  Ue\air6innfC'q>  ij  dX\o$l  wov, 
ravra  vdvra  tls  tv  ^0poi<r$rf  hid  lijv  ipx^  ^^  BaXAmjs,  And  in  Aristophante, 
Waape,  700,  the  sabjects  of  Athens  are  said  to  reach  dv6  rod  Udvrov 
liiXP*-  ^phovs, 

*  On  this  Euktdmdn  see  Mlillenho£P,  Deutsche  Alterthumskunde,  i.  77. 
303  et  seqq.  His  survey  is  made  use  of  by  Festus  Avienus,  who  calls 
him  both  "  Atheniensis  *'  and  "  AmphipoUs  urbis  incola."  It  was  only 
between  B.  c.  437  and  434  that  those  two  descriptions  would  suit  the  same 
man. 
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on  Carthage  and  beyond  Cartilage  which  Alkibiades  at-  obap.  vm. 
tributes  to  his  coantrTmen^  if  thej  ever  were  really  enter- 
tained, cannot  have  been  entertained  so  early.     The  notion 
of  sending  a  hundred  triremes  to  Carthage  was  fully  as 
wild  as  the  notion  of  D6mos  sitting  to  judge  causes  at 
Ekbatana  ^.    But  the  comic  mention  of  such  a  thing  shows  Witeen 
that^  as  the  Median  wars  had  made  the  name  of  Ekbatana  phMite. 
fiuniliar  at  Athens,  so  something  had  made  the  name  of 
Carthage  familiar  also.     There  could  have  been  no  point 
in  describing  a  successful  demagogue  as  casting  one  eye 
towards  Elaria  and  another  towards  Carthage  \  unless  Car- 
thage was  well  within  the  range  of  Athenian  political  vision, 
as  Karia  had  long  been. 

Any  general  view  of  the  position  of  Carthage  during  the  Inactton  of 
central  years  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  will  be  best  Iq  sidi^ 
kept  till  we  come  to  the  time  when  Carthaginian  action  in 
Sicily  begins  again.    As  yet  the  position  of  Carthage  in 
Sicily  is  a  negative  one.    She  does  nothing,  and  we  wonder 
that  she  does  nothing.    We  have  already  wondered  that  she 
did  nothing  during  that  mysterious  war  in  Western  Sicily, 
whatever  was  its  nature,  which  has  caused  us  no  small 
searching  of  heart  ^.    We  may  wonder  now  and  hereafter 
why  she  did  nothing  when  Athens  was  again  busy  in  Sicilian 
affairs,  above  all  when  she  came  so  near  to  the  special 
Phoenician  land  as  to  interfere  in  the  disputes  of  Segesta 
and  Selinous.     The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  position  of  Her  oocu- 
Carthage  in  her  own  continent.    When  she  had  recovered  Africa, 
from  the  blow  dealt  to  her  by  Gelon,  she  had  enough  to  do 
in  strengthening  her  dominion  in  Africa  and  in  making 
changes  in  her  own  constitution  \     In  Sicily  her  position 
must  have  been  well  known.    Men  must  have  been  aware 
that  the  power  which  had  been  so  dangerous  before  was 

*  Ariflt.  Knights,  1085 ;  x^<  V  ^^  *JbcPar6yois  9iK&ffUf,  ktix«^  Mwaara, 

*  See  Appendix  II.  '  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  338,  549. 

*  See  Meltaer,  6.  K.  i.  324.    We  shall  come  to  this  agiun. 

VOL.  m,  c 
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CHAP.  vm.  likely  some  day  to  be  dangerous  again.  But  it  was  felt 
that  for  the  time  no  hostile  action  on  the  part  of  the 
old  enemy  was  likely;  even  an  alliance  between  Carthage 
and  Syracose  against  Athens  was  looked  on  as  a  possible 
thing  ^.  At  the  greater  distance  of  Athens  the  seeming 
inaction  of  Carthage  may  well  have  been  mistaken  for  a 
sign  of  weakness;  it  may  have  suggested  the  thought 
that,  if  not  Athenian  dominion,  at  least  Athenian  influ- 
ence, might  make  its  way  into  a  third  continents 

Approach  While  Athens  was  thus  in  many  ways  looking  westward, 
Pdopon-  other  causes  in  Old  Greece  were  busily  working  towards 
nerianwar.  ^j^^  ^^^^^^^  ^f  ^^isA  Truce  for  Thirty  Years  which  had  made 

Athens  and  Sparta  no  longer  open  enemies.  The  causes 
were  in  the  nature  of  things;  the  occasions  only  were 
needed.  At  last  two  occasions  came  which  led  to  the 
general  war  which  tore  the  Greek  world  in  pieces,  and  in 
which  Sicily,  and  above  all  Syracuse,  had  so  memorable 
a  share.  In  both  of  those  occasions  Syracuse  must 
have  taken  a  certain  interest;  one  of  them  touched  all 
Athens  Greek  Italy  and  Sicily  very  nearly.  The  causes  of  the 
colonies  of  war  lay  deeper ;  its  occasions  were  the  dealings,  dealings 
Gonnth;  ^j  opposite  kinds,  between  Athens  and  two  of  the 
colonies  of  Corinth.  The  one  settlement  of  Corinth  to- 
wards the  East  does  not  immediately  concern  our  story; 
but  a  Syracusan  proud  of  his  descent  from  the  city  of 
Bellerophontes  ^  must  have  felt  at  least  a  sentimental 
interest  in  aught  that  touched  any  one  of  the  sisters  of 
Potddaia ;  Syracuse.  And  to  the  student  of  Greek  politics,  specially 
to  the  student  of  the  relations  of  dependencies,  there  is 
something  especially  attractive  in  the  position  of  Potidaia, 
dependent  at  once  on  Athens  and  on  Corinth,  a  tributary 
ally  of  Athens,  but  at  the  same  time  receiving  yearly 

*  Thuo.  vi.  34.  3.  '  See  vol  L  p.  334. 
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magistrates  sent  oat  from  Corinth^.    With  the  twin- obap. vni. 
sister  of  Syracuse^  the  daughter  whom  the  common  parent 
deemed  so  nndntifnl^  the  ease  was  otherwise.     KorkyraKorkyra; 
kept  the  path  from  Athens,  from  Old  Oreece  in  general^ 
to  Italy  and  Sicily.    And  a  time  presently  came  when  importMioe 
Eorkyia  herself  found  it  expedient  to  enlarge  on  that  fact  ^tion  of 
before  an  Athenian  assembly^  to  point  ont  how  she  could  ^<*f^y™- 
hinder  either  a  Sicilian  or  Italian  fleet  from  coming  to  the 
help  of  Peloponnlsos  or  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  from  going 
•to  help  or  to  invade  any  part  of  Italy  or  Sicily  K    And 
when  Athens  comes  to  her  decision  to  give  such  hdp  to 
Korkyra  as  may  at  least  save  her  from  destruction,  it  is 
the  position  of  the  island  with  regard  to  Italy  and  Sicily 
which  is  set  forth  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  prevailing 
motiyes  *. 

The  first  formal  act^  as  &r  as  we  know,  by  which  Athens  Treatiet 
entered  into  any  direct  relations  with  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  ^i^]^  ^^ 
was  when  she  contracted  those  alliances  with  the  Chalkidian  ^^f^^^ 

Mid  Leon- 
cities  of  Rh%ion  and  Leontinoi  to  which  a  slight  reference  tinoi. 

has  been  already  made  \     They  were  concluded  on  the 

same  day  in  a  memorable  year.    Two  years  earlier  Corinth  War 

and  Korkyra  had  come  to  open  warfare  about  the  affairs  corinth 

of  Epidanmos^  the  colony  on  the  Illyrian  coast  which  had  |^^  ^^^t 

^  Thnc  L  56.  a.  The  PotidaUta  areEo^rtfJcar  dwoueoi,  lavrwr  ['A^aW] 
3)  i^ft/taxoi  ^pou  &vc»rffX<».  The  Aiheniana  bid  them  roi;f  re  knhffitovffynht 
ignifiwtiw  Kol  rd  kotw^y  |n^  94x*<f^  <^  mrd  Irof  Immttof  KofMtoi  Ivc/cvov. 
Thu  double  dependency  on  two  itates  not  holding  in  eondominium  ii  very 
remarkable.  The  dependence  of  Potidaia  on  Corinth  no  donbt  came  from  its 
being  a  foundation  of  Periandroa.    Nic  Dam.  tiL  60. 

'  Thoc.  i  36.  3 ;  riis  rt  y^  'IraXias  nA  ^UitOJm  MOkSts  wap&wXov  Mrnu, 
&9Tt  /Jt^jrt  kmuBtr  vavruc6y  iaffM  Utkowomnfeiott  kvtXBttv  r6  re  M^vSe  rpds 
nLrcT  vt^Mwi/gjiat  md  Is  r2AAa  ^vi»ipopiirori»  lori. 

*  lb.  44.  3  ;  Ufa  tk  r9?  IroXicw  koL  SureX/ar  KoXSn  Itpaiyero  almus  i)  vijffot 
Ir  wapdrk^  itdff$ai»  With  Thncydtdea  thia  ia  only  one  motive  among  Beveral. 
Bioddroe,  referring  to  the  matter  out  of  place  (zii.  54),  lays  that  they 
oondoded  the  aDIanoe  wholly  Sid  rd  rj^  Kipicvpay  c^^iwt  ie€tff9at  wpdt 
rdr  <2r  XcccXiar  wkovw»    See  Appendix  IV. 

*  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  437^ 
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oHAP.  Tin.  been  planted  when  Periandros  was  lord  both  of  Corinth  and 

Epidam-     Qf  Korkyra^.  By  a  strange  turning  about  of  political  parties, 

B*<^-435'    democratic   Korkyra  appears  as  taking  up  the  cause  of 

^'  ^  banished  Epidanmian  oligarchs,  while  aristocratic  Corinth 

gives  her  support  to  the  Epidamnian  commons'.   Korkyra  is 

for  a  while  victorious;   she  compels  Epidanmos  to  receive 

the  exiles  ^ ;  but,  after  a  year  and  more  of  preparation  ^, 

Coriuth  is  found  so  strong  and  threatening  that  Korkyra  has 

to  seek  for  help,  and  determines  to  seek  for  it  at  Athens. 

Korky-       Then  come  those  memorable  pleadings  of  Korkyraian  and 

raiuiappli-  ,  . 

cation  to  Corinthian  orators  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  which  are 
so  instructive,  not  only  as  a  piece  of  the  narrative  his- 
tory of  Greece,  but  as  throwing  such  light  on  the  relations 
of  metropolis  and  colony  ^.  They  concern  us  most  of  all 
from  the  way  in  which  Italiot  and  Sikeliot  relations  are 

^  Thuc.  i.  24.  The  explanation  of  the  peculiar  relations  of  Epidamnos  to 
both  Korkyra  and  Corinth,  which  are  puzzling,  even  as  stated  by  Thncydides, 
becomes  a  little  dearar  by  the  light  of  the  account  of  Kypeelid  colonization 
given  by  Nikolaos  of  Damascus  (see  Additions  and  Corrections,  vol.  i.  p. 
xxziii).  Even  Dioddros  does  not  put  it  badly  when  he  says  (xii.  30)  dvoitcog 
tw&pxoyrts  Rtpteupcdofy  Kci  Kopiy$Uov,  But  his  account  of  the  matter  (zii. 
30-33)  !■>  M  so  often,  oonfosed  in  ite  chronology.  Cf.  the  quaml  about 
lieukas  in  Flut.  Them.  L  34.    See  above,  p.  9. 

«  Thuc.  i.  34-35.  ■  lb.  39. 

*  lb.  31.  I ;  r^  8*  kviavrbv  imrra  rhv  furd,  1^  pov ftax^  «»i  t6w 
dartpw  ol  KopirOioi  hpyj  t^poyrn  rbv  vpdr  Ktpsevpaiovt  96\t/iOv  hfamrf- 
yowro,  icrJK, 

'  See  Tol.  L  p.  340.  The  Korkyraians  in  Thucydides  (i.  34.  i)  set  forth  the 
general  law  of  Greek  settlements;  -waaa  d*ou(ia  cS  ;i^  v^xotNia  rc^  rifif  /uf' 
rpimokiv^  65utovfi4vtf  Sk  dAAor/Mcvrcu*  oi  y^  M  r^  8ovAm  dKK*  iwl  r{y  d/iMtH 
rots  kuvofUyoa  fJvai  kieni/joronrrat.  The  Corinthian  answer  (L  38.  i )  runs  thus ; 
Avoitcot  6yr€S  d^ccrra^r/  re  &«l  vttvrdf  icat  vw  woK€/iw<ri,  KiyoirTft  dk  ohg 
kw\  rf  KoitSn  vAax^^  hewtfuft$dijaaif,  4m*»  ^  <^  nirrci  fpti/up  M  r j»  bw6 
ro&rw  v0pi{€<rBm  Karouclaai,  6Xk'  M  rf»  ijy€ti6v€s  rt  cfwu  Mat  rd 
ct«^ra  $av/iA(€a$ai.  al  yow  dCXAm  iatoudai  rtfM&mv  ^/tSs  maH  itiXicra 
httb  iLtroUngif  ffrtpyo/uBcu  Much  here  turns  on  the  word  ctwdra.  Corinth 
might  claim  rd  tUe&ra  Bovfi&CtcOat  even  by  independent  Syracuse,  and 
Syracuse  would  not  have  denied  the  daim.  But  the  «i«^tti  which 
Corinth  demanded  of  Korkyra  included  i^€fMpi«L  That  is,  Corinth  claimed 
to  put  Korkyra — revolted  Korkyr%  she  would  say — on  the  same  lerel  as 
the  dependent  colonies  founded  by  the  Kypselids.    See  vol.  x«  p.  33. 
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put  forth  as  motives  which  are  specially  likely  to  guide  the  ohap.  vnx. 
decision  of  the  Athenian  people.     It  seems  to  hare  heen  PoUoj  of 
the  party  of  moderation  led  by  Perikl^  which  sought  to  the  ten  ' 
secore  the  friendship  of  so  Taluable  an  ally  as  Korkyra  with-  5^J,JJ^ ' 
oat  breaking  the  peace  with  Corinth  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Peloponnesian  alliance  ^.     Ten  ships  only  were  sent^ 
not  to  make  war  on  Corinth,  but  to  defend  Korkyra,  a  city 
friendly  to  Athens^  in  case  of  Corinthian  attack  ^.    A  change  Sending 
of  feeling  mnst  have  f oUowed  very  soon ;   after  not  many  twenty 
days  twenty  ships  more  were  sent  forth,  which  tamed  the  ^P* '  . 

September. 

scale  for  Korkyra^  and  saved  her  from  more  thoroagh  over- 
tiirow  at  Sybota  '.   The  trace  was  still  not  to  be  broken ;  bat  B»uie  of 
the  commanders  of  the  second  expedition  had  less  scraples  ^ 
than  those  of  the  first.    On  the  first  day  the  ten  Athenian 
ships  kept  themselves  from  actively  mingling  in  the  battle^ 
till  the  sight  of  the  defeat  of  their  allies  proved  too  strong 
for  obedience  to  irksome  orders.     On  the  second  day  the  War  in 
whole  body  of  thirty  joined  in  vainly  offering  battle  to  ^j^  n^^o. 
the  navy  of  Corinth.     A  time  of  action  in  Thrace,  a  long  *5»tian« ; 

433  t3** 

time  of  negotiation^  followed  before  the  great  war  actually 
b^an^;  bat  it  would  have  been  hard  to  keep  the  peace 
after  Athenians  and  C<»inthians  had  met  in  arms  off 
Sybota. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  what  was  the  exact  Treatiee 
connexion  between  these  events  and  the  conclasion  of  the  gion  and 
Athenian  alliances  with  Rh^gion  and  Leontinoi.     Bat  they  ^^»*"*^- 
come  very  close  together  in  order  of  time;    both  come 
within  the  official  year  of  the  archdn  Apsead^s;  and  it  is  433-433> 
hard  to  believe  that  they  were  not  closely  connected  as  a 
matter  of  canse  and  effect.     One  is  tempted  to  think  that 

1  See  Appendix  III. 

s  It  WM  not  to  be  <rv;i/iax<a,  but  kwifuxxfa.    See  Thnc.  i.  44.  i. 

*  Thne.  i.  5a  6.    See  Appendix  IL    Cf.  Diod.  xii.  53,  who  has  nn  alto- 
gether wrong  uchon,  NanumachoB,  made  seemingly  oat  of  Ljrimachos  in 

436-431- 

*  See  Appendix  HI. 
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CHAP.  vm.  the  state  of  things  in  Italy  and  Sicily  was  leading  the 
Chalkidian  cities  there  to  ask  for  Athenian  hdp^  while  in 
Italy  it  was  such  that  Athens  might  have  been  inclined 
Connexion  to  step  in  even  without  any  such  prayer.    As  far  as  we 
atThourioL  ^^^^  make  out  from  a  very  confused  chronology,  it  must 
have  been  about  this  time  that  Athenian  influence  was 
weakened  at  Thourioi,  that  the  colony  disclaimed  the  me- 
tropolis, and  went  into  partnership  with  Laced»monian 
Taras  ^.    These  things  might  well  cause  alarm  at  Ilh%ion, 
and  the  threatening  action  of  Syracuse  might  well  cause 
alarm  at  Leontinoi      Thus  much  we  may  safely  say, 
Connexion  though  wc  havc  no  further  details  as  yet.    The  moment 
application  when  Athens  entered  into  relations  with  Korli^ra  might 
^^,  well  be  thought  a  favourable  one  at  Rhggion  and  Leon- 

tinoi for  pleading  the  Chalkidian  cause  at  Athens,  and 
the  line  of  argument  employed  by  the  Korkyraian  orator 
might  suggest  that  the  pleadings  of  Chalkidians  and  Kor- 
kyraians  were  to  some  extent  made  in  concert.  We  might 
even  fancy  that  it  was  the  same  party,  the  party  of  more 
vigorous  action  in  the  West  than  Perikles  approved, 
which  procured  both  the  sending  of  the  second  fleet  to 
Eorkyra  and  the  conclusion  of  the  treaties  with  Khegion 
and  Leontinoi. 

Suggestions  of  this  kind  do  not  go  beyond  guess-work. 
What  we  know  is  that  treaties  of  alliance  were,  mthin 
this  same  year,  concluded  between  Athens  ^imd  the  two 
Gharacier  Chalkidian  cities.  The  two  treaties  were  quit^  distinct, 
treaties.  <ui<i  neither  contains  any  reference  to  the  other  ^.  The 
formal  grounds  of  alliance  with  Bhegion  and  with  Leon- 
tinoi were  most  likely  quite  different.  Leontinoi  doubtless 
asked  to  be  defended  against  Syracuse  j  the  alliance  with 
Bh6g^on  was  likely  to  have  some  reference  to  the  afEairs 

Their  oon-  of  Thourioi.    But  that  the  two  treaties  were  closely  con- 
nexion. 

>  Diod.  zii  33,  36 ;  Strabo,  tL  i.  14.    The  datei  are  veiy  hard. 
*  Hioka,  56, 57.    See  Appendix  III. 
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nected  in  policy,  that  they  fanned  part  of  one  general  osir.  vm. 
scheme,  is  shown  by  their  being  Yoted  on  the  same  day, 
and  Toted  on  the  motion  of  the  same  speaker.     Their  Tbeir 
mover  Kallias  can  hardly  have  been  either  of  those  well-  ir^iiu. 
known  bearers  of  that  name  who  belonged  to  the  sacred 
and  wealthy  house  in  which  it  attemated  with  Hipponikos. 
There  were  others  of  the  name  at  Athens;  one  of  them 
plays  a  part  as  a  general  and  dies  before  Potidaia^.    Bat 
we  can  only  record  onr  fiustsj  and  wish  in  vain  that  oor 
immortal  guide  had  deigned  to  report  the  speeches  of 
Bh£gines  and  Leontines  as  well  as  those  of  Corinthians 
and  Korkyraians. 

It  may  have  been  owing  to  some  fluctuation  in  Athe-  No  aum- 
Bian  poUcy,  it  may  have  been  simply  owing  to  the  bns,  S!^" 
occupation  of  the  Athenian  arms  elsewhere,  that  the  value  433~4>7- 
of  Korkyra  in  hindering  Sikeliot  fleets  from  sailing  to 
PeloponnSsos,  or  in  hindering  Sikeliot  fleets  from  sailing  to 
Sidly,  was  not  openly  put  to  the  test  till  six  years  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaties^  till  some  years  after  the 
death  of  Perikl§s.     And  it  was  then  only  in  answer  to 
a  second  and  specially  urgent  appeal  from  both  Bh^on 
and  Leontinoi.    Yet  the  alliance  of  Korkyra  and  Athens 
may  have  indirectly  worked  for  Athens  in  those  regions. 
Our  next  notice  of  Sikeliot  or  Italiot  afEairs  in  relation  to 
the  great  jivar  comes  from  the  other  side  at  a  stage  some- 
what  lat^  than  the  Athenian  treaties.     At  the  very  be-  Palopon- 
ginning  of  the  war,  after  Plataia  had  been  attacked  but  ^i^^  on 
before  Attica  had  been  invaded^  the  Peloponnesian  alliance  ^^^  ^^ 
determined  to  form  a  mighty  fleet  of  five  hundred  ships.  43i- 
To  that  fleet  those  cities  of  Italy  and  Sicily  which  took 
the  LacedsBmonian  side  were  bidden  to  contribute  ships  each 
in  its  measure,  and  moreover  to  pay  a  fixed  contribution 

*  Thoo.  I  6a.  ^.    See  Appendix  n. 
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CHAP.  vm.  in  money  ^.  This  order^  for  it  distinctly  takes  the  shape 
of  an  order^  is  somewhat  startling.  It  implies  that  there 
were  Italiot  and  Sikeliot  cities  which  did  not  take  the 
LacedflBmonian  side,  and  it  further  implies  that  those  whidi 
did  were  bound  to  obey  requisitions  from  the  Peloponnesian 

HelfttioiiB    alliance.     But  nothin£r  that  we   have  hitherto  heard  of 

of  the  ^^ 

Sikeliotfl     ^^^  ^^  ^  suggested  the  thought  that  any  Dorian  city  of 
Sote  t^      Italy  or  Sicily  was  bound  to  any  city  of  Old  Greece  by 
Pdopon-     any  tie  stronger  than  those  colonial  ties  which  assuredly 
bound  Syracuse  to  Corinth,  and  which  may  have  bound 
Selinous  to  the  elder  Megara.     Such  relations  established 
no  political  bond  between  the  colony  and  the  political  allies 
Syncose     of  the  metropolis.      Syracuse  might  conceivably  be  ap- 
other         pealed  to  to  step  in  among  the  members  of  the  common 
Gorinthiaii  hoijgehold,  to   help  to  chastise  rebellious   Korkyra  or  to 
deUver  threatened  Potidaia.     But,  beyond  any  vague  senti- 
ment of  common  Dorian  origin,  Syracuse  had  no  tie  to 
Sparta,  and,  apart  from  the  grievances  of  Corinth,  she  had 
no  known  ground  of  quarrel  with  Athens.     And  it  is  hard 
to  see  any  special  ground  on  which  any  of  the  other  Dorian 
cities  of  Sicily  could  be  expected  to  come  forwaid  zealously 
with  contingents  for  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  or  with  gifts 
Posnble      of  money  for  the  Peloponnesian  hoard.     Yet  the  words  of 

Corinthian  .•*       -i  •  j.  •  j  i_  i  j.      •       i      x-l 

negotia-  ^^  history  m  more  than  one  place  seem  to  miply  the 
*^<»"«  existence  of  some  relation  by  treaty  between  the  Pelopon- 
nesian alliance  and  some  cities  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  It 
may  be  then  that,  between  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance 
between  Athens  and  Leontinoi  and  the  Theban  attack  on 
Plataia,  Corinth  had  been  busy  with  diplomacy  at  Syra- 
cuse and  other  Sikeliot  and  Italiot  cities.  It  may  be 
that  Sikeliot  help  was  talked  of,  but  that  Korkyra 
blocked  the  way,  or  that  it  was  expedient  to  say  that 
she  did  so. 

The  orders  sent  from  Peloponn^os  to  the  Dorian  cities 

^  S«e  Appendix  IV. 
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of  Sicily  bade  them  to  get  their  fleet  ready^  bat  meanwhile  chaf.  toi. 
to  do  no  open  act  of  hostility  towards  Athens.    Till  the  ^'•ipix*- 


new  ships  were  ready  for  action^  they  were  to  observe  to-  ovdm 
wards  her  the  usual  practice  of  neutrals  in  time  of  war.  sikeliota. 
A  single  Athenian  ship  of  war  was  to  be  receiyed  into  any 
Sikeliot  hayen ;  a  greater  nnmber  was  to  be  refused  ad- 
mittance ^.    Whether  any  ships  were  really  begun  or  not  No  pMt 
IB  not  dear;   certainly  none  were  sent^  at  this  stage  of  gioUy; 
tiie  long  war^  to  any  PeloponnesiBn  muster.    Four  years 
passed^  taking  in  some  of  the  most  stirring  scenes  of  the  431-437- 
long  struggle^  without  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  haying  any 
part  or  lot  in  the  matter*.    Athens  was  smitten  by  the 
plague  and  lost  her  leader  in  Periklfis — ^Flataia  was  besieged 
and  takai  by  Sparta — Mitylend  reyolted  against  Athens 
and  was  won  back  again—- before  we  hear  of  a  blow  being 
struck  in  Sicily  or  from  Sicily. 

When  our  first  mention  of  Sicilian  a&iis  comes,  it  fint 
is  at  a  striking  moment.     Thucydides  has  just  recorded  action  in' 
the  reyolutions  of  Korkyra,  he  has  made  his  deep  com-^'^y>^^7* 
ments  on  them  and  on  all  reyolutions  ^  when  he  again 
casts    his   eyes   further    to    the    west^  and   records  the 
first  appearance  of  Attic  triremes  off  Sicilian  shores.    As 
yet  Syracuse  had  sent  no  help  to   Corinth;   Leontinoi 
had  received  no  help  from  Athens.    It  is  at  this  moment  War  of 
that  we  first  hear  of  a  war  between  Syracuse  and  Leon-  J[JS!f«i. 
tinoi*;    we  do  not  distinctly  know  whether  its  begin- ^^^'^ 
ning  was  at  this  time.      It  may  have  begun,  it  may 

^  Thnc.  ii.  7.  2 ;  rd  SXXa  ijffvx^Coyras  «a2  *A^ra/ovs  8€xo/«irovr  fuf  wtft 
tan  hf  rovra  vapatrirciMwtfJ. 

*  ThncydidM  layi  tliii  in  io  nuuiy  words  (iiL  86.  3).  The  Dotum  dtiet 
of  Sicily  vpds  r^  rSnf  Aamdat/uvltw  t6  wpwTO¥  dfXOfUitov  rov  woKifiav 
^vmuixiav  ir^xBrfaev,  oi  fiivrot  ivvtwoki/iijadr  yt, 

»  lb.  ia  88-85. 

*  Dx  86.  1 ;  X»paK6cim  mt  AMorrtrot  Ir  w^cfior  dXA^Xoif  n^lcruffa^,  80 
Diod.  zii.  53  ;  AcorriVoi,  XaXn^JM^  /Ur  ivrn  Awouuh,  evyy^vus  9k  *A$ififQlt», 
Irvxptf  imd  XupoMoaim  mAi/io^/icww.  Thncydidies  givei  no  reMon ;  Dlo- 
ddrot  mmplj  inggieiti  one. 
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CHAP.  viii.  have  been  merely  threatening^  at  the  time  of  the  allianoe 
between  Athens  and  Leontinoi.  At  any  rate  it  was  going 
on  now ;  the  share  of  Sicily  in  the  general  warfare  of  HeUas 
as  yet  took  the  shape,  not  of  help  given  by  Sikeliot  cities 
to  cities  in  Old  Greece  or  by  cities  in  Old  Greece  to  Sikeliot 
cities,  but  of  warfaore  among  the  Sikeliot  cities  themselves. 
But  the  lesser  strife  was  part  of  the  greater.  Syracusans 
did  not  go  forth  against  Ionian  neighbours  without  feeling 
that  they  were  taking  part  in  the  great  event  of  their 
time,  and  the  weaker  Ionian  alliance  in  Sicily  deemed  the 
Dorian  aggression  to  be  ground  for  calling  with  renewed 
urgency  for  help  at  the  hands  of  the  ally  of  Leontinoi,  the 
greatest  of  Ionian  cities. 

The  quarrel  between  Syracuse  and  Leontinoi  divided 
all  Greek  Sicily  and  spread  into  Italy.  The  line  of 
cleavage  was  nearly  according  to  race.  All  the  Dorian 
cities  of  the  island^  save  Kamarina  and  Akragas,  took 
the  part  of  Syracuse^.  For  Kamarina  to  join  the  Sy- 
racusan  alliance  would  have  been  almost  Hke  Korkyra 
enlisting  under  the  banners  of  Corinth.  She  parted  from 
her  fellows^  and  took  the  side  of  Leontinoi.  But  Do- 
rian feeling  must  have  been  strong  indeed  if  it  could  lead 
Akragas  to  take  part  in  an  enterprise  of  which  Syra- 
cuse was  the  head.  Most  likely^  as  at  a  later  time,  she 
Action  of  stood  aloof  in  sullen  neutrality^.  And  along  with  the 
Bhdgion^  Dorian  Sikdiots  was  ranged  one  Italiot  city  which  had 
not  forgotten  how  much  she  had  once  owed  to  a  Syra- 
cusan  deliverer^.  For  Lokroi  to  take  one  side  might  of 
itself  have  been  reason  enough  for  Rhegion  to  take  the 
other.  But  Bhegion  was  naturally  on  the  side  of  Leon- 
tinoi. Both  cities  were  of  Chalkidian  origin;  both  were, 
in  name  at  least,  allies  of  Athens.    The  Leontine  side  was 

^  Thac.  iii.  86.  3 ;  rots  Si  Awprlyoa  al  XaiKKilktcajt  w^Kjhs  mi  Ka/«6fHva. 

'  lb.  vii.  46. 1,  50.  I,  58.  I.    C£  Golumbft,  p.  78. 

'  lb.  ill.  86.  3 ;  r^s  9k  IraXias  IkOKfoi  /lir  ^SoptucoviM^  ftmr,  'FifyiWoc  dk 
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dearly  by  &r  the  weaker.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  what  oraf.  vm. 
Sikeliot  allies  Leontinoi  can  have  had  besides  Eatand, 
Naxos^  and  Kamarina.  Himera,  with  a  Syracusan  element  of  Himerm ; 
in  her  population^  took  the  Syracosan  side.  Leontinoi  and 
her  allies  must  have  been  sore  pressed,  and  it  is  not  won« 
derful  if  they  thought  of  an  appeal  for  Athenian  help 
under  the  terms  of  the  existing  treaty. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that,  though  these  lists  of  allied  cities 
are  given^  yet^  in  the  few  words  which  describe  the  opera- 
tions  of  the  campaign^  none  are  mentioned  save  the  two 
central  powers  on  each  side,  Syracuse  and  Leontinoi.  The 
strength  of  the  two  cities  was  widely  disproportioned ; 
Leontinoi  was  brought  to  great  straits.  Its  position,  more  DbtraM  of 
inland  than  that  of  any  other  Greek  city  in  Sicily,  comes  ' 

clearly  out  when  we  hear  that  the  Syracusans  cut  them  off 
alike  from  the  land  and  from  the  sea^.    The  same  position 
which  in  after  times  made  Leontinoi  so  useful  an  outpost  of 
Syracuse  now  made  her  sadly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  Syra- 
cuse when  the  furthest  Syracusan  outpost  on  that  side  was 
Megara.    Against  such  an  aiemy  with  such  a  following 
of  allies  Sikeliot  and  Italiot  help  was  hopeless.    Indeed  of  the 
the  position  of  the  other  Chalkidian  cities  in  Sicily  was  dudkidian 
not  much  better  than  that  of  Leontinoi  ^     Naxos  was^^"™* 
threatened  by  Messana;    Elatane  must  have  been  sore 
pressed  by  the  presence  of  a  Syracusan  garrison  at  Inessa 
and  by  the  enmily  of  the  neighbouring  Hybla,  a  Sikel 
town  by  that  time  most  likely  pretty  thoroughly  hellen- 
ized  \    The  only  hope  for  Leontinoi  and  her  allies  lay  in 

'  This  if  tho  remark  of  Colunbay  in  the  artide  already  referred  to, 

P^  75. 
'  Of  the  relations  between  Syraoiue  and  Inena  we  iliall  hear  presently. 

Colomba  (p.  75)  nggesta  that  there  was  alao  a  Syracusan  gairison  in  the 

Galeatic  HyU*.    That  that  HyUa  was  at  a  later  time  on  the  Syrsoosan 

ade  appears  from  Thncydides,  yi  62.  5,  94.  3.    Bat  it  is  not  spoken  of 

as  a  poisMBion  or  dependeooy  of  Syracuse,  and,  considering  its  action 
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CHAP.  vm.  the  help  of  the  great  Ionian  city  beyond  the  sea^  the  ally  both 
Embany     of  Leontinoi  and  of  Bh£gion.    An  embafisy  was  accordingly 

to  Athens.  .  3     •  • 

B.C.  437.     sent  to  Athens,  an  embassy  by  no  means  void  of  importance 
at  the  time^  but  which  in  after  times  drew  to  itself  a  de- 
gree of  notice  both  greater  in  amount  and  different  in  kind 
from  any  that  it  finds  at  the  hands  of  our  contemporary 
guide  ^. 
Pleadings       From  the  few  words  which  Thucydides  gives  to  the 
ijlieB.         matter,  we  learn  only  that^  besides  the  general  claims  of 
Ionian  blood,  the  orators  of  the  Leontine  alliance  natur- 
ally laid  special  stress  on  the  treaties  which  were  still  in 
force  between  Athens  and  two  of  their  number.      We  are 
GorgjM      not  told  the  name  of  any  member  of  the  embassy.    The 
^m^ieon-  ^tev  historian  of  the  island  speaks  of  an  embassy  of  which 
^^^^         the  renowned  Goi^fias  of  Leontinoi  was  the  head ;  and  he 
tells  us,  as  other  later  writers  do  also,  how  the  special 
style  of  his  rhetoric,  a  style  as  yet  unknown  at  Athens, 
so  won  the  ear  of  the  assembly  that  it  was  in  answer  to 
his  irresistible  pleading  that  Athenian  help  was  voted  to 
his  threatened  city^     There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Oorgias  was  there,  or  that  he  made  an  eloquent  speech 
EfFectB       in  a  somewhat  artificial  style  of  oratory.     There  is  no 
oratory,      reason  to  doubt  that  this  embassy  marked  a  period  in  the 
life  of  Oorgias,  his  transfer  from  a  purely  Sicilian  to  a  Pan- 
hellenic  position  ^.     Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
in  this  way  the  embassy  became  an  event  of  importance  in 
the  general  history  of  Greek  oratory,  by  extending  the 
influence  of  Oorgias  and  increasing  the  popularity  of  his 
style.     But  the  immediate  political  effect  of  his  mission 
Later  ezag-  has  clearly  been  exaggerated.      As  with  so  many  other 
^^       '    orators,  philosophers,  and  poets  *,  his  fame  grew  in  later 

in  the  time  of  Dnoetiui  (lea  vol.  ii.  p.  365),  it  may  well  have  been  an  inde- 
pendent ally. 

*  See  Appendix  V.  «  See  Appendix  V. 

•  See  vol.  it  p.  4x3.  *  See  voL  it  p.  343. 
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ages,  and  the  notion  of  his  political  importance  grew  with  chap.  Tin. 
it.  The  statesman  of  the  time  gives  more  practical  reasons 
for  the  help  given  bj  Athens  to  Leontinoi  than  the  magic 
effect  of  the  speech  of  Oorgias.  Kindred  blood  was  openlj 
jHTofessed  as  the  motive;  the  Athenians  would  not  leave 
their  kinsmen  of  Leontinoi  to  be  eaten  up  by  the  Dorians 
of  Syracuse.  That  was  doubtless  the  pretext  of  the  ori- 
ginal treaty;  and  the  Sikeliot  kinsfolk  of  Athens  were  now 
so  hardly  pressed  that  Athens  could  not  for  very  shame 
any  longer  refuse  to  do  something  for  them.  But  Athenian  Obieoto  of 
politicians  could  further  see  the  advantage  of  hindering 
Sicilian  com  from  being  brought  to  PeloponnSsos.  They 
also  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  some  practical  in* 
quiries  as  to  the  chances  of  winning  for  Athens  something 
in  the  shape  of  direct  Sicilian  dominion,  as  distinguished 
from  the  forms  of  influence  and  alliance  which  were  all 
that  she  had  as  yet  sought  for  K  The  former  motive  may 
have  been  of  special  force  at  a  time  when  Korkyra,  torn 
by  internal  strife,  was  hardly  in  a  position  to  fulfil  her 
duty  as  keeper  of  the  Ionian  sea.  The  latter  shows  that 
the  interest  which  Athens  had  long  taken  in  the  affairs 
of  the  West  was  already  beginning  to  grow  into  the  spirit 
which  came  to  its  full  size  eleven  years  later.  As  yet  the 
possibility  of  Sicilian  dominion  for  Athens  was  a  question 
to  be  solved;  eleven  years  later  there  was,  in  the  Athenian 
mind,  no  doubt  on  the  subject. 

The  fleet — dearly  not  a  large  one  ^ — under  two  com-  First 
manders,  Lach^  and  Charoiad^s,  set  forth  while  it  was  ^^^  i^ 
still  summer.     It  is  perhaps  vain  to  ask  what  was  the  plan  ^^^^* 

*  *  *         oomindr, 

437. 
*  See  Appendix  V . 

■  Thnc  ill.  86.  1,6;  tutratrrAvrts  cZi^  h  *P^7iof  t^s  'ItoAXos  t^  fr6\tfjta¥ 

IvMovrro  fur^  rdr  {vftpAxofy.    The  nnmben  of  the  fleet  are  not  given ; 

but  in  e.  88  the  joint  fleets  of  Athens  and  Rhdgion  number  only  thirty 

ships.    Dioddros  (zii.  54)  makes  a  hundred  Athenian  ships  go  forth,  which 

are  joined  by  a  hnndred  from  Bhdgion. 
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GBAP.  ym. 


Th6  fleet 
atRh^on. 


Operatioiu 

of  the 

winter 

427-4^6; 

their 

pettineBB. 

ThelBles 
of  lipara 
ravaged. 


of  campaign.  There  was  most  likelj  none.  They  came 
to  search  out  the  land,  to  see  what  could  be  done^  and  to 
do  whatever  might  come  within  their  power.  Bhegion 
became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies. 
The  value  of  the  friendship  of  that  city  was  great  indeed. 
There  could  be  no  better  starting-point  for  invaders  of 
Sicily  whose  plans  were  not  yet  put  into  shape.  Bhegion 
commanded  one  side  of  the  strait ;  it  stood  as  a  bar  which 
cut  off  Syracuse  from  Italy  and  northern  Sicily.  It  had 
also  free  communication  with  Athens^  and  it  was  a  point 
from  which  help  might  at  once  be  gfiven  if  Naxos  or 
Katand  were  threatened.  And  the  Athenians  were  better 
off  there  than  if  they  had  stayed  at  home,  for  the  next 
winter  was  marked  at  Athens  by  the  second  attack  of  the 
plague^.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  some  operations 
were  carried  on  by  them  and  their  aUies  of  which  no  special 
account  is  given.  The  winter  was  given  to  an  enterprise 
hardly  of  the  first  moment,  but  of  which  we  wish  to  hear 
something  more.  Thirty  ships  of  Athens  and  Rh^on 
visited  the  Isles  of  Fire  and  laid  waste  the  land '.  The 
colonists  of  Knidos  were  members  of  the  Dorian  alliance  ^ ; 
but  the  harrying  of  their  lands  could  do  little  to  advance 
the  ddiverance  of  the  Leontines  held  so  tight  in  the  grasp 
of  Syracuse.  In  short,  during  this  whole  stage  of  the  war, 
when  the  Athenians  are  only  feeling  their  way,  a  general 
feeling  of  littleness  runs  through  everything.  The  feeling 
is  shown  by  the  historian  himself,  when,  in  a  style  rather 


"  Thuo.  iii.  87. 

'  The  ships  come  in  the  summer.  This  expedition  is  made  in  the 
"winter  (Thnc.  iii.  88.  i) ;  B4povs  yd.p  &*  iant^pUuf  iMtvara  ^v  kviffTpartv&y 
(see  Holm,  ii.  4).  This  accurate  chronology  of  Thucydides  is  contrasted 
with  the  carelessness  of  Dioddros,  who  jumbles  up  these  eyents  with  those 
of  several  yean  before  and  after  under  a  single  arohonship. 

It  is  here  that  Thucydides  stops  to  describe  the  idet  of  Aioloa.  See 
vol.  i.  pp.  87,  88. 

'  Thuc.  iii.  88.  5  ;  f  v/i/iaxoi  ^<fav  r&y  Sv^curo^W. 
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unnsnal  with  him^  he  sets  forth  his  purpose  of  recording  ohap.  vm. 
oslj  the  more  important  events  of  the  campaign^.    We 
can  see  too  that  the  same  feeling  was  at  work  both  at 
Athens  and  in  Sicily  itself  K    Some  passages  of  arms  most  Warfitre 
have  gone  on  directly  between  Athenians  and  Syracosans ;  ^.  ^^^ 
for  it  was  in  Syracnsan  warfare  that  one  of  the  Athenian  ^^£|^^* 
commanders^  Charoiadte^  met  his  death  '• 

It  is  not  till  the  summer  after  its  coming  to  Sicily  that 
the  Athenian  fleet  attempts  any  operation  of  importance. 
Messana  was  hostile  to  Athens.    From  the  name  which  Politic  of 
the  town  now  bore  we  should  have  looked  for  the  sym- 
pathies of  its  people  to  lie  with  the  enemy  of  Sparta, 
the  patron  of  Naupaktos.    But  it  might  be  dangerous  to 
infer  anything  as  to  the  natural  tendencies  of  so  mixed  a 
people  as  those  who  inhabited  the  city  which  had  been 
Zankle.    Dislike  to  Bh^on,  the  city  ever  before  their 
eyes,  was  not  unlikdy  to  be  their  strongest  feeling.  Events 
however  showed  that  the  motley  population  of  Messana 
was  not  of  one  mind.    Athens  had  friends  within  its  walls, 
whether  a  remnant  of  the  Chalkidian  stock  of  ZanUd  ^  or 
the  settlers  from  the  elder  Messenian  land.    But  at  this  Mjlai 
moment  Messana  was  hostile,  and  the  Italiot  and  Sikeliot  i^  ^ 
allies  of  Athens  suggested  to  the  surviving  Athenian  com-  ^|^^|^^'* 
mander  Lachfis  an  attack  on  the  Messanian  fortress  of  426. 
Mylai,  the  furthest  outpost  of  the  city  on  the  northern 

^  Thac.  iii.  90.  I ;  ^woXi/iow  n^r  mt  SWoi  &s  kit&arois  itmifiaiww  Ik  rp  Xt- 
KtXi^  Kti  abroi  ti  XcxcAidnu  Iv*  ^JJJiJKovt  crpartvwm  mi  61  'A^oToc  £dr 
rws  c^vripots  ^vftfudxo*^  A  ^  kSyov  f»i\unu  H^ta  ^  /tcrd  rw  'A0rp^alo»  ol 
(4ft/Mixoi  ittfio^  4  vp^  nrin  'hOrfvoiovt  ol  drrivoA^/um,  roirw  fanj<r$ifiro/Juu, 
DioddnM  (ziL  54)  gete  through  them  all  with  wonderfnl  ipeed ;  he  leaves 
oat  the  main  thing  of  aU,  the  taking  and  taking  again  of  MesBana,  and 
there  Is  something  wanting  in  the  text  in  his  aooount  of  the  attack  on 
Mylai. 

'  lb.  115.    See  below. 

*  lb.  90.  2  ;  Japoi&iw  fSij  rod  'A^Trofoiv  arparrfyov  rtOrrfg&ros  Iwb  Xvpa- 
KooUav  9€Xifi^,  We  have  had  no  distinct  mentaon  of  any  engagement  with 
STiaeiisans. 

*  80  Holm,  11.  5. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  coasts     The  town  on  the  peninsula  was  held  by  the  force 
Messanian  of  two  Messanian  tribes,  a  phrase  which  makes  us  wish 

tribei.  .    . 

to  know  more  of  the  civil  and  military  arrangemente 
of  Messana '.     In  a  commonwealth  whose  citizens  came  of 
so  many  branches  of  the  Greek  name,  with  some  most 
likely  that  did  not  belong  to  the  Greek   name  at    all^ 
the  division  into   tribes   would  naturally   follow  distinc- 
tions of  race^,   and   this   or  that  tribe  might   not   un- 
likely have  objects   and  a  policy   of  its  own.     Besides 
the   garrison   in  the  fortress,    an   ambush    was   laid    to 
set  on  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  on  landing^.     The 
liers-in-wait  were   soon   scattered  with  great   slaughter, 
and  the  allied  force  attacked  the  walls  of  Mylai.     The 
Messanian  tribes   that   defended  it  had  clearly  no  very 
burning  zeal  for  the  cause  of   Syracuse  and   her  allies. 
They  seem  to  have  made  no  resistance  at  all ;  they  at  once 
surrendered  the  akropolis,   and   even  agreed  to  join  the 
Messana     Athenians  in  their  march  on  Messana  itself^.     The  city 
Athens,      yielded  with  as   little   trouble  as  its   outlying  fortress. 
Messana  joined  the  alliance,  giving  hostages  and  agreeing 
to  every  Athenian  demand  ®. 
Valaeand       An  important   Sikeliot  city  was   thus  gained  to  the 
of  the        Athenian  side.     Indeed  very  few   successes  could  have 
Messanian  ^^^^j^  more  valuable  to  the  invaders  than  the  occupation  of 
Messana.     Those  who  held  both   Messana  and   Rhegion 
commanded  the  strait  without  danger  of  opposition.     This 
great   advantage   had   not  indeed   been  gained   by  any 
special  display  of  Athenian  strength.     The  Athenians  had 

^  Thuc.  iii.  90.  3 ;  kwl  Mv\clr  r^  rw  UtinnjyiMr, 

'  lb.  3 ;  I^Tvxov  di  JiCo  ipv\ai  ir  rtus  MvXcus  r£y  Mfffirrp^iwy  ippovpodffat. 

'  As  at  Thouiioi ;  see  above,  p.  11 ;  as  at  Kyrdnd,  Herod,  iy.  161. 

*  Thuc.  iii.  90.  4 ;  /tai  rtva  ical  MZpcv  newottjfUroA  tms  diwd  tSj¥  v^S/p, 

'  lb. ;  t{i  ipj^/MTt  vpoa0ak6vT§s  ijvdyMUKUf  dfJU)\oyl^  Hfr  re  diep6iroKiv 
9a(>aZovvai  icat  M  JAaaiHivrip  £v<rrparcv<rai. 

*  lb.  5;  wpo<r€xifpv<yay  teat  abrot  [ol  Mciro^ioi]  Sfi^povs  rt  SAfth  ted 
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w<m  MeBssDA  because  a  part  of  iti  population  had  taken  ouf.  tul 
the  aide  of  tlioee  who  attacked  it    Still,  by  whatever 
means,  Messana  was  gained  for  Athims ;  and  it  is  elear 
that  this  saooess  had  a  powerful  effect  on  men's  minds 
thiooghont  the  island.    It  seems  to  have  speciallj  im- 
pressed those  who  were  not  of  Helloiic  blood.    It  was  felt 
by  the  Elymian  rival  of  Selinons  and  by  the  Sikels  who 
were  nnwilKng  subjects  of  Syraeose.    It  is  from  Thncydides  Renewed 
himself,  thoogh  only  casoally  in  a  later  notice,  that  we  with 
learn  that  it  was  now  that  Segesta  renevred  the  alliance  s^"**- 
with  Athens  which  she  had  entered  into  nearly  thirty  years 
b^ore^    We  can  better  understand  the  motive  now  than 
we  conld  at  the  earlier  time.     However  things  may  have 
stood  in  the  days  when  Halikyai  was  seemingly  looked 
on  as  daagenms,  we  may  be  sore  that  the  immediate  motive 
now  is  to  be  found  in  the  never-foiling  disputes  between 
Segesta  and  her  nearest  Oreek  neighbour  to  the  south.   So- 
linous  was  hostile  to  Athens :  so  was  Himera,  the  nearest  Smrt* 

.      andSeli- 

Greek  neighbour  of  Segesta  to  the  east ;  but  on  that  side  nous. 
Phoenician  Panormos  and  Solous  would  doubtless  be  pro- 
tection enough  for  the  Elymian  city.  We  are  not  told 
whether  anything  immediately  came  of  this  alliance,  any 
more  than  of  that  which  went  before  it,  or  of  the  first 
alliances  with  RhSgion  and  Leontinoi.  But  it  would  be 
remembered  with  no  small  effect  in  later  times,  and  both 
this  and  the  earlier  alliance  are  signs  of  the  increased 
importance  which  is  beginning  to  belong  to  the  western 
side  of  Sicily.  The  dark  hints  that  we  have  already  had 
may  show  that  this  importance  is  nothing  really  new,  but 
rather  somethiog  which  is  simply  coming  more  promi- 
nently into  sight.  But  this  renewed  alliance  between 
Athens  and  Siesta  directly  connects  itself  with  the  two 
great  events  of  the  second  half  of  the  centuiy.    It  was  the 

^  In  Tkno.  ▼!.  6.  9  theSegMbms  appeal  to  ^  yiywofUrff  M  iUx^rof  . . .  • 
^vfiftaxia.    See  Appendix  VIIL 

VOL.  III.  n 
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CHAP.  vin.  affairs  of  Segesta^  her  disputes  with  Selinous,  which  were 
the  immediate  occasion  both  of  the  great  Athenian  invasion 
and  of  the  Carthaginian  invasion  that  followed  it. 

Sikel  YoT  the  present  at  least  there  are  others  among  the  non- 

moye- 

ments.        Hellenic  inhabitants  of  Sicily  whose  &t68  awaken  a  deeper 

interest  than  those  of  the  Eljmians  of  Segesta.     The  mere 

coming  of  the  Athenian  force  had  caused  no  small  stir 

among  those  Sikel  communities  which  had  been  brought 

under  the  dominion  of  Syracuse  after  the  death  of  Ducetius. 

To  them  Athens  or  any  other  power  that  was  hostile  to 

The  Sikel    Syracuse  seemed  a  deliverer.     Enrolled  against  their  will 

Syraotue     among  the  allies  of  Syracuse — the  name  allies  shows  that 

Athena.      ^^^  remained  distinct  though  subject  communities — they 

threw  off  the  yoke  and  joined  the  Athenian  alliance  \    The 

Sikds  could  have  no  share  in  the  last  enterprise  of  the 

summer,  though  it  was  carried  on  in  a  land  which  had 

Taking       once  belonged  to  their  forefathers.     The  Athenian  fleet 

Lolfrian      sailed  to  the  territory  of  Lokroi ;  a  descent  was  made ;  the 

Peripolion,  Lotri^ng  ^^ere  defeated,  and  a  fort  known  as  the  Peripoliwi 

by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Halex  was  taken  ^.     But  the 

winter  saw  an  enterprise  which  must  indeed  have  stirred 

Joint         every  Sikel  heart.    Inessa,  once  the  Hieronian  j£!tna^  tiieu 

Inessa ;  its  One  of  the  chief  trophies  of  the  successful  days  of  Ducetius  ^, 

'  Thac.  ill.  103.  I.  The  Athenians  act  /icrcl  rw  'EWi^vcav  ivfi/MAxom^  foi 
iffoi  TUKtXcav  /rard  Kp&ros  A.ffx^iiwoi  ivh  XvpoKoffieay  md  ^imuixpi  6pt€s  dM<h- 

'  Thuc.  iii.  99 ;  Kai  UtpiwSXiov  alpwtri  t  ^r  kwl  rf  'AXtf/n  voroftf.  Arnold 
remarks :  '  a  ^ard  fort  or  station  of  the  wtplrcXoi. ....  Formerly  the  word 
was  written  with  a  capital  letter,  as  if  it  were  a  proper  name.'  DonbtleBB 
the  name  means  fort ;  but  it  would  seem  to  have  become  a  proper  name. 
That  is,  if  the  coins  with  the  legend  rEPIFOAHN  PITANATAN  belong  to 
it.  See  Holm,  ii.  404 ;  Head,  Hist.  Num.  91 ;  Columba,  p.  8a  For  Sicilian 
history  the  point  may  fairly  be  left  open. 

'  Thuc.  iii  103.  i ;  "IvrfiXtrav  rb  lEtxtKucbp  w6\t<rfuii»  The  rd  is  emphatic^ 
and  is  by  no  means  fully  represented  by  an  indefinite  article.  To  those 
who  have  read  the  history  of  Ducetius  it  might  seem  dangerous  to  alter 
t^e  order  of  a  single  word  in  Thucydides*  account.  The  subjeotioii  which 
these  Sikds  sought  to  throw  off  was  yery  recent, 
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was  now  so  far  in  Syracnsan  hands  that  it  had  a  Syracosan  obap.  vm. 
earrison  in  its  akiopolis  ^.    A  foreign  earrison  in  the  chief  Syncumn 

'^,  ^    .  ^  garrison. 

fortress  of  a  town  is  a   state  of  things  with  which  we 
become  familiar  in  a  later  stage  of  Greek  history;  Athens 
herself  had  to  endure  it  when  Macedonia  was  too  strong 
for  her.     Snch  an  occupation  of  oonrse  implies  complete 
practical  subjection  ;   bat  it   in  no  way  carried  with  it 
the  suppression  of  the  ordinary  life  of  an   independent 
community  in  the  rest  of  the  town.    A  Syracusan  garri- 
son in  Inessa,  a  sharp  thorn  in  the  side  of  Greek  Katane, 
was  to  the  new  Sikel  allies  of  Athens  a  badge  of  sub- 
jection which  it  must  have  been  their  foremost  object  to 
get  rid  of.    The  whole  allied  force  therefore,  Atheman, 
Sikeliot,  and  Sikel,  marched  against  Inessa  and  attacked 
the  Syracusan  fortress  ^     To  take  it  was  found  to  bel>efeat 
beyond  their  power,  and  they  were  driven  to   retreat.  Athenuow 
Then  the  garrison  of  Inessa  sallied  forth ;  they  set  upon  |^  i^]||^" 
the  allies  who  formed  the  Athenian  rereward— did  the 
Sikels  take  the  post  of  honour  in  the  retreat  ? — and  slew 
and  put  to  flight  not  a  few^    Presently  the  Athenian  Further 
fleet,   seemingly  without  the   help  of  any  allies,  madeLoi^roi. 
another  successful  inroad   into  the  territory  of  Lokroi. 
Of  the  Lokrians  who  came  to  defend  their  lands  three 
hundred  were  slain  ^;   but  this  was  small  compensation 
for  the  breakdown  of  the  combined  enterprise  against 


It  was  most  likely  the  ill-success  of  that  enterprise  New 
which  led  the  Sikeliot  allies  of  Athens  to  send  an  embassy  embassy 
to  the  protecting  city,  praying  that  a  greater  force  might  ^j^Jj*"* 
be  sent  to  their  help  •.     The  envoys  set  forth  the  state  of  42^-4'5- 

^  Thae.  iii.  105.  a ;  cv  ri^v  dMp6woXiy  Xvpaie6fftoi  cfxo^* 

*  lb. ;  kr  rg  Ayax»/>i<y«i  Urripois  *A0rjwaSMf  roit  (u/jLf*Ax'*^  dyax<v/>ot;<r<y 
Iwir/^crrai  ol  its  tov  rc(X^<'>*Brof  St^pomi^ioc. 

»  lb.  *  lb. 

*  lb,  115.  3 ;  ol  |y  SiircAXf  £6fifiaxoi  wXt^aavrts  twtiaay  TO^r  *A0fiyaiws 
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OHAP.  rm.  the  case  in  plain  woids.  By  land  the  Syracosaius  had  the 
better  of  them,  even  in  their  own  territory.  That  is  to 
Bay^  the  enterprise  which  was  to  reliere  them.  £rom  the 
grievance  of  the  Syracnsan  garrison  at  Inessa  had  failed 
to  give  them  any  help.  By  sea  the  small  Athenian  force 
was  able  to  keep  their  enemies  in  check;  but  the  Syra- 
cnsans  were  minded  to  endure  this  no  longer;  they  were 
getting  ready  a  naval  force  of  their  own  K  That  no  naval 
help  had  gone  from  Syracuse  to  Peloponnesos  we  know 
very  well;  but  one  wonders  that  the  pow^ful  fleet  of 
which  we  heard  some  years  back  had  been^  as  seems  now 
New  ez-     to  be  implied^  allowed  to  come  to  nothing.    The  Athenians 

pedition 

TotecL        granted  the  prayer  of  their  allies;  they  wished  to  bring 

the  Sicilian  war  to  a  quicker  end    They  further  wished, 

at  a  moment  when  they  had  no  great  naval  enterprise  on 

hand,  to  keep  their  own  seamen  in  practiced    Forty  ships 

PythodAros  were  voted  for  Sicilian  service.    Pythoddros,  one  of  the 

^"^      generals  of  the  year.  ^  sent  out  at  once  with  a  amaU 

force.    Two  other  commanders,  Sophokles  and  Eurymeddn 

— ^the  latter  a  name  which  we  shall  often  hear  again — ^wete 

to  follow  presently  with  a  larger  body'. 

Lachds  Meanwhile  Laches  was  not  idle,  neither  were  his  Sikel 

^dmi       allies.     The  masters  of  the  strait  could  do  what  they 

iwdu*      pleased  on  the  northern  coast.     The  Athenian  ships  sailed 

426-435.     to  the  territory  of  Himera;  they  made  a  landings  in  which 

the  Sikels  from  the  hills  bore  a  part  by  invading  the  more 

distant  parts    of  the  Himeraian  lands  \     The  extreme 

'  Thnc.  iii.  115.  4;   i^r  M^*'  tV*  ahrSgif  ot  ^vpaK6fftot  ^Mpdrovi^,  r^  SI 

o£  wtpit»ft6fxwot. 

*  lb.  5  ;  &fM  fikv  ijyo^fitifot  Baacov  rhv  Ixcr  irdXcftor  iraraXv^<rc<r0ac,  ^in 
tk  fiov\6/i€^oi  /uXirtp^  rov  wavrucov  votttrtfat, 

*  lb.  6 ;  rdv  /ikv  o^  Imi  rSam  erportfywr  dW^rciAor  Uv$69tf(Ki¥  iXfyoit 
yavfft,  'Xo<l>oitk4a,  8)  rbr  XMrrpartdov  «a2  Eipv/iiSairra  r^  eowcX^ovt  M  tw 
wXtt6raw  vtS/v  dMowtfofniy  ^/xcXAor. 

*  lb.  I ;  dw6fiaatw  Iroc^^avro  !«  Twr  rcwr  fi/tr^  rStw  SmtOJSm  iimHr 
\cfi%fi\ilK6ro/if  kt  r^  Itrxara  r^t  'I^c^^ar.    Hie  emendation  of  SEimAmt 
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easfcem  paii  must  be  meant.    That  yms  the  only  part  of  ohap.  tui. 

the  lands  of  Himeia  which  laj  open  to  Sikel  enemies,  to 

ihe  men  of  Baiopns  and  Cq>hal<ediam,  who  had  doubtless 

kept  their  complete  independence  of  Syiacnse  or  anj  other 

Oreek  power.  We  long  to  hear  someUiing  of  Bocetins'  new 

city  of  Kale  Akte,  something  of  his  friend  Archdnidds  of 

Herbita^  so  pointedly  marked  out  as  the  friend  of  Athens  \ 

Bat  neither  is  mentioned.    The  isles  of  Aiolos  were  harried 

this  winter  also,  and  Laches  came  back  to  Rh^gion  to 

find  himself  superseded  in  his  oomznaad  by  Pythoddros  *• 

The  new  commander's  b^^inning  was,  in  one  r^on  atFythod6rM 

least,  less  successful  than  that  of  his  predecessor.     Early  in  i^^  ^^ 

the  spring  he  sailed  once  more  to  Peripolion,  which  would  ^i^^nt . 

seem  to  have  passed  again  into  Lokrian  hands.     He  met 

the  Lokrians  in  battle;  he  underwent  a  defeat,  and  went 

back  to  Bh^gion  '. 

The   spring  was  further  marked  by  an   eruption  of  Eruption  of 
JStna,  the  third  known  to  Thucydides  to  have  happened  ^3^. 
since  the  beginning  of  Greek  settlement  in  Sicily  \    The 
first  and  second,  the  mythical  and  the  historical,  we  have 
already  heard  of  \     The  second  is  ennobled  by  the  verse 
of   jfischylus  and  Pindar^;   a  few  words  of  the  prose 

for  SupcAiftrrctfr  ii  quite  oertain;   yet  the  neoenitj  of  gueflsing  is  un- 
pleannt. 
^  Thuc.  Tii.  I.  4.    Bee  toI.  ii  p.  381. 

*  Thuc.  ill.  115.  I ;  ds^x^^P^^"^*'  ^^  ^  *P^er  TM^tdoptnr  rdy  l<roX^o» 
'AApoIflyr  erpanfydv  MaTokAfifitu^awraf  kwi  r«b  rain  Suifloxor  £r  6  A&xip 
iPX^'  ^^  SiciliAn  campaign  of  Lachte  seems  to  be  refsTred  to  by 
Aristopluuids,  Wasps,  240 ;  4AX'  iymoim/uw,  in^ifitt,  ^  Hffrtu  h&xf^  >^* 
The  Scholiast  is  not  very  dear  about  the  matter ;  but  it  seems  that  Kle6n 
prosecuted  Laohte  for  peculation,  <W  rcl  SuffiSata  x^/M^ra  e^rtpKrafiivov 
mt  vXovr^ouyrof . 

'  Thuc.  iii.  115.  7  ;  IvXcvtfc  rcXfvrwrrot  rov  x**/*^^'  ^*'^  '''^  Aoicpwy 
^poApuv  h  wp6rMpor  Adxtfs  <2Xc. 

^  lb,  1 16.  I ;  ^pp^  v«fi  abr6  rd  lap  rovro  6  f6mi  rw  wpp^  {«  rijt 
ASbrrtfu 

*  See  ToL  i.  p.  378 ;  ii  p.  249. 

*  See  yd.  ii  pp.  374,  379. 
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cHA^.  vm.  of  Thucydides,  a  not  less  worthy  tribute,  are  all  that 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  third.     As  could  not  well  fail^  the 

Empedo-  fire-flood  did  damage  in  the  lands  of  Katane.  Why  was 
not  £mpedokl&9  there  to  play  the  part  of  the  Pious 
Brethren  in  one  age  and  of  Saint  Agatha  in  another? 
It  befits  the  strange  mixture  of  the  mystical  and  the  prac- 
tical in  his  character^  if  we  answer  that  he  was  fighting 
for  Syracuse  against  the  allies  of  E^itan^  ^. 

The  year        The  year  on  which  we  have  entered  is^  for  both  Athens 

fto^im^rt-  ^^^  Sparta,  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  whole  story 

ftnoe  in       of  the  war.     It  is  the  year  of  Pylos  and  Splmkt^ria ;  it  is 

history.       ouc  of  the  years  of  Korkyra.     Had  it  been  less  memorable 

in  the  general  history  of  Greece^  it  might  haye  been  more 

memorable  in  the  special  history  of  Sicily;  at  any  rate  it 

might  have  had  to  record  a  longer  tale  of  Athenian  success. 

Early  in  the  summer^  when  the  com  was  coming  into  ear', 

an  Athenian  fleet  of  forty  ships  was  sent  forth  under 

Eurymedon  and  SophokI6s.     Their  chief  and  final  object 

was  Sicily;  but  they  were  bidden  to  stop  on  their  way  to 

give  help  to  the  democratic  party  in  Korkyra.    Moreover 

the   energetic   Demosthenes    went  with   them,  with    no 

regular  command,  but  with  a  general  authority  to  use  the 

fleet  for  any  enterprise  aloug  the  Peloponnesian  coast  that 

AtheniMi    he  thought  good^.      Of  this  last  commission  came  the 

in  Sicily     most  brilliant  Athenian  success  of  the  whole  war;  Pylos 

ruined  by    ^^^  occupied  as  a  lasting  thorn  in  the  side  of  Sparta; 

the  laoceas  .  r  # 

at  Pylos.  the  Spartans  in  Sphakteria  were  led  captive  to  Athens, 
But  the  Athenian  cause  in  Sicily  was  ruined.  The  fleet 
tarried  at  Pylos;  it  tarried  again  at  Korkyra;  it  reached 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  354. 

'  Thuo.  IT.  I.  I  ;  Tov  kwvytyifo/Ahov  $ipovs  wtpl  cfrov  l«/3o\^.  The  dftte 
ii  given  for  the  Syxacosan  attack  on  Messaiia ;  bat  the  other  eventa  were 
int^  To^  ainc^  Xp6ywt  tov  Ijpos  (iv.  a.  1). 

»  lb.  a.  4. 
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Sicily  too  late  to  support  Pythod6]X)S  in  a  straggle  against  ohap.  tiu. 
superior  forces^  too  late  to  hinder  or  to  revenge  the  loss  of 
the  one  great  advantage  which  Athens  had  gained  in  the 
ishuid. 

The  aecession  of  Messana  to  the  Athenian  side  was  felt 
by  the  enemies  of  Athens  in  Sicily  and  Italy  as  a  special 
call  to  its  recovery.  Our  Athenian  guide  clearly  points 
out  the  difference  of  feeUng  between  a  greater  and  a 
smaller  commonwealth^  between  one  which  does  not  rise 
above  purely  local  friendship  and  hatred  and  one  whose 
position  entitles  and  compels  it  to  shape  its  policy  from  a 
wider  point  of  view.  At  Lokroi  there  was  a  strong  desire  to 
win  back  Messana  to  the  Dorian  alliance;  but  it  was  mainly 
because  the  hated  Bh^on  could  be  better  attacked  if  it 
were  again  put  between  two  enemies  at  Lokroi  and  at 
Messana^.  At  Syracuse  Messana  was  looked  on  as  the 
key  of  Sicily;  let  Messana  become  the  Athenian  head- 
quarters, and  from  that  base  of  operations  it  would  be  easy 
to  come  against  Syracuse  with  a  greater  force  \  A  joint 
enterprise  was  therefore  planned.  Syracuse  and  Lokroi 
each  furnished  ten  ships  for  the  attack  on  Messana  by  sea^ 
while  the  Lokrians  entered  the  Rhegine  territory  with 
their  full  land-force.  The  commonwealth  of  Rhegion  was 
just  then  not  of  one  mind;  the  resistance  therefore  was 
feeble^  and  the  Lokrians  harried  without  hindrance.  There 
were  even  Rhegine  exiles^  banished  oligarchs^  we  must 
suppose^  who  did  not  scruple  to  lead  the  Lokrian  invaders 
against  their  own  city  \    Nor  was  Messana  of  one  mind 

^  Thac  iy.  l.z;  ol  Aoxpol  Mird  ^x^or  rd  *Pfi'piwit,fimfK6turoi  AikporipoA^ 
o^rodr  inravoXc;u«r. 

*  lb,  a  ;  oi  'Si»pa*iaiot,  6p&irr€s  trpoaiSoXiy  fx^  ^  x**^^  ''^  ^ccAictt  koI 
^o0a6/upoi  Tovs  'A^TToiotft  /li^  i£  abrov  6pfi&fuyol  wore  a<piai  fui(oyi  wapa» 

*  lb.  3 ;  S/ia  8^  moH  £vp9warjf6irrom  '"Fijyiyonf  ^vydSaWy  c4  faav  mp*  alrofr  r6 
AoKfo^  d/tiit€ff$ai,    I OMI  make  noUiiiig  more  than  Grote  (viL  176)  ooold 
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CHAP,  vm,  either;  one  revolution  had  just  before  made  the  city  an 
all  J  of  Athens ;  another  revolution  brought  back  ihe  former 
state  of  things.  Messana  now  revolted  from  Athens  and 
became  once  more  an  ally  of  Syracuse^.  The  full  com- 
mand of  the  strait  which  Athens  had  held  for  a  while  now 
passed  away  from  her.  Her  post  at  Rh£gion  was  again 
watched  face  to  taee  from  the  hostile  post  at  Messana. 
The  victors  knew  well  where  their  advantage  lay.  The 
Lokiian  land-force  went  home;  but  the  ships  both  of 
Lokroi  and  Syracuse  tarried  to  keep  guard  over  Messana. 
It  was  agreed  that  other  ships  that  were  making  ready 
should  presently  join  them,  and  make  the  strait  the  scene 
of  naval  warfare  K 

Nayal  Nothing  hindered  the  carrying  out  of    this  scheme. 

riHhe^^^  Before  long  the  strait  was  held  by  the  superior  naval 

■trait.  force  of  the  Dorian  alliance,  eager  to  risk  a  sea-fight  with 
the  Athenians  whUe  the  number  of  their  ships  was  stiU 
small.  That  is  to  say,  they  wished  to  decide  the  war  in 
their  own  island,  while  the  main  Athenian  fleet,  instead  of 
sailing  on  to  Sicily,  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Sphak* 
terJa  \  Successful  in  such  a  fight,  they  could  attack 
Rhegion  by  hmd  and  sea,  with  eveiy  prospect  of  taking 
the  town.  An  accident  one  evening  brought  on  an  un- 
looked-for action.    Thirty  ships  of  the  allied  fleet  were 

out  of  the  story  in  Justin  (it.  3)  about  seditions  in  Bhdgion,  and  how  the 
Himeraians,  called  in  by  one  party,  seised  the  town,  much  like  the  Ma- 
mertines  in  days  to  oome.  One  could  Ujxcj  the  Lokrians,  rather  than  the 
Himeraians,  doing  something  of  the  kind ;  but  they  are  not  recorded  to 
have  done  it. 

*  Thuc.  iv.  I .  I ;  'XvpoMwriw  B^«a  i^cf  wKf^wrai  mi  Aoxpidts  toai  MtiriHpnpf 

KiW.  ''  Sie  knilpften  Verbindnngen/*  says  Holm  (ii.  6), ''  mit  den  Unzn- 
friedenen,  d.  h.  den  Doriem.*'  Not  all  the  Dorians  surely,  not  those  frcnn 
the  old  Messted. 

*  lb.  3. 

*  lb.  34.  3  ;  yav/iaxiat  dwampaff$at  %M>\jomo,  6p&mt  roSk  'ABtptaloif 
rcU  fthf  wapofjcas  dKiyit  ravr,  rait  ii  w\^o<n  »at  /UKK&^imit  4j(tiM  ww9aa^ 
/tcroc  1^  wijcor  woktopittt<r$at. 
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put  to  flight  by  twelve  of  Atliene  and  eight  of  Rh^on.  ohap.  Tin. 
Preeently  the  land-  and  eea-force  of  SyracQee  and  Lokxoi 
was  gathered  at  Pddris ;  two  enconnten  followed,  in  each 
of  which  the  Athenians  lost  a  ihip.  The  SynMsuflans, 
evidently  well  pleased  at  their  first  famsh  with  Athens  on 
her  own  element,  went  back  to  tiieir  qnarters  in  the 
sheltered  Messanian  haven  ^ 

These  small  eneonnters  are  o(  more  interest  for  the  Attempt  . 
student  of  Greek  naval  tactios  than  for  the  historian  of^tanMi^ 
Sicily.    We  gain  more  of  political  instraction  when  we^^^^**^ 
bear  that  a  party  in  Kamarina,  ihe  one  Dorian  common- 
wealth which  had  taken  the  ChaUddian  side,  made  overtures 
to  Syracose  for  the  betrayal  of  the  city^    The  name  of 
the  party-leader,  that  of  their  founder  Archias,  may  have 
seemed  of  good  omen  in  Syracosan  ears ;  bat  any  action  hinawod 
on  the  part  of  the  Syracnsans  to  support  their  friends  in  Athenian 
Kamarina  was  hindered  by  the  energetic  movements  of  ^^^ 
the  Athenian  fleet.    That  fleet  at  once  sailed  round  Pachy- 
no6,  and  was  ready  before  Kamarina  to  stop  any  attempts 
of  the  hostile  party.    It  is  plain  that  the  plot  was  bin- 
dered ;  TThen  we  next  hew  of  KamMrmm  it  is  not  very 
zealous  for  the  Athenian  alliance,  but  it  is  clearly  not  in 
Syiacusan  hands  or  in  the  Syracusan  alliance  '.    It  was  at 

^  Thiio.  iv.  2^,  1-5.  Fini  d  all,  iivajKiff9riva¥  ^\  r^t  ^fUpoM  pmt/tax^tu 
wtfi  wKolov  9uatk4orrot.  The  Athemant  defeat  them ;  they  lose  one  bhip, 
tmd  go,  ib€  iMwrei  irvxot^,  I'  ^  oUmui  irrpar&w€9ay  t6  re  Iv  r$  Mtcofp^  nai 
Ir  rf  "Firy^-  ^nii*  iMt  ii  an  odd  phnee,  which  must  mean  the  oamp  of  the 
Lokrians  in  the  Bhegine  territory.  At  Peldria  the  Athenians  loee  a  ship. 
The  Syracusans  are  at  andhor,  and  the  Athenians  and  Rhigines,  6p&ym 
nb  raSf  jtcmIc  krifiaXai^,  mi  x^  9i9ffpf.  infikijO^Urff  /daw  rovr  «i^o2  dv^ 
Xcwor  Twr  dv8/Ntfv  dtroiroXv/i^i^diiTeir.  The  iron  hand  is  as  yet  on  the 
Byimousan  side ;  in  TiL  6j  it  goes  over  to  Athens.  Then  the  Syracnsans 
tOB  towed  to  Mowana  (m^vXc^ifreir  Aw6  «dA«) ;  the  Athenians  attack,  but^ 
iMoatfUHrSrrm^  U%ir«y,  s  nautical  phrase  on  which  I  will  not  dispute,  they 
low  another  ship. 

'  lb.  35.  7 ;  Kofiopb^  ijytkBtSffifs  wpo^Soc$€u  Ivptucocioa  W  '^fX^ 
mu  rmf  gur  tebrov. 

>  See  Thne.  iv,  58. 
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OHAP.  vm.  Kamarina  as  at  Messana^  as  at  Rhegion.  In  every  city 
there  is  a  party  ready  to  welcome  and  help  the  enemy 
against  the  existing  goyemment.  It  may  be  deemed  a 
treasonable  frame  of  mind ;  but  in  weighing  it,  we  must 
never  forget  that  the  enemies  were  feUow-Qreeks.  In 
Sicily  we  must  further  remember  how  all  local  and  s^* 
cestral  ties  had  been  shaken  by  the  plantations  and  trans- 
plantations which  had  happened  under  the  tyrants  and 
after  their  fall.  To  betray  Messana  or  Kamarina,  with 
their  new  and  motley  population,  was  not  like  betraying 
ancestral  Athens  or  Corinth. 

A  deeper  interest  again  attaches  to  another  enterprise 
in  which  we  again  come  across  the  ancient  folk  of  the 

Measu^an  land  as  playing  an  important  part.     The  Messanians  now 

ent6rpri86  •  «  * 

agaiiiBt  set  forth,  with  their  full  force  and  with  the  fleets  of 
"^'  Syracuse  and  Lokroi  that  were  gathered  in  their  haven,  to 
attack  their  neighbours  of  Naxos  K  For  as  yet,  while  no 
city  sat  on  the  height  of  Tauros,  the  lands  of  Messana 
and  Naxos  marched  on  each  other.  The  land-force  came 
first,  and,  on  the  day  they  came,  they  beleaguered  Naxos 
on  the  land  side,  and  harried  the  fields^.  The  next 
day  the  fleet  followed,  and  took  up  its  quarters  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Ak^ines,  the  wide  fiumara  of  Cantara,  be* 
tween  the  heights  of  Tauros  and  the  Naxian  peninsula '. 
The  fleet  seems  to  have  done  nothing  more  than  keep 
guard  while  the  land-force  assaulted  Naxos.  Presently  an 
armed  force  was  seen  coming  down  from  the  mountains. 
It  could  hardly  have  been  from  the  steep  of  Tauros  itself, 
but  rather  from  the  hills  on  the  other  side  of  the  Naxian 
promontory.     For  the  besieged  Naxians  took  the  new- 

^  Thnc.  iv.  35.  7  ;  Mco'ff^rioc  irar87fMl  mrrd  7$v  Kai  tvuV  yvovlv  d§m  karpA* 
Ttvaay  M  N^oy  ri^v  XakKi9uti^  ifwpoy  ddffctw, 

'  lb.  8 ;  rp  wpurQ  4/«^pf  Tttx^ptiS  wotijcavrts  rohs  No^/ovf .  That  could 
be  only  on  the  land  nde ;  isthmus  is  not  exactly  the  word. 

*  lb. ;  Tp  8'  iroTcpoif  rcuff  fA^w  ravel  vc/»nrXc^arrc9  card  rdr  *AM€ffinp^ 
rora/i^r  rifif  7$r  k^ovy,    See  Bunbury,  Diet.  Greog.,  art.  AoeaiiMa. 
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comers  for  the  Leontines  and  their  other  Greek  allies^  and  cbat,  tiii. 
they  could  have  come  to  their  help  only  from  the  south. 
The  men  from  the  hills  were  indeed  friends^  but  not  Oreek 
friends.    They  were  Sikels  from  the   inland  parts  who  DefMted 
came  to  give  help  against  the  Messanians  ^.    This  form  of  s^el^ 
wcfds  would  seem  to  imply  rather  hatred  of  Messana  than 
friendship  for  Naxos.     In  truths  in  an  ordinary  state  of  Sikel 
things^  Naxoe,  the  beginning  and  the  badge  of  Greek  towardi 
dominion  in  Sicily,  must  have  been  more  hateful  to  Sikel  ^^^^* 
feeling  than  any   other  Sikeliot  city^.     But  just  now 
Nazos  was  not  threateninjg,  and  the  first  feeling  in  every 
Sikel  mind  must  have  been  hatred  to  Syracuse,  to  the  city 
which  had,  but  a  few  years  before,  brought  so  many  Sikel 
communities  into  subjection.     Messana  is  likely  enough  to 
have  been  an  active  enemy  in  her  own  comer ;  in  any  case 
she  was  an  ally  of  Syracuse.     Against  either  Syracuse  or 
Messana  Nazos  was  to  be  defended.    So  the  Sikels  came 
in  force;  the  sight  of  them,  and  the  mistaken  inference 
drawn  from  the  sight,  stirred  up  the  Nazians  to  special 
ezertion.     They  sallied ;  they  scattered  the  besiegers,  and 
slew  a  thousand  of  them.     Of  the  rest  only  a  few  got 
back  to  Messana;   for  the  barbarians  set  upon  them  by 
the  way  and  slew  the  more  part  \    After  this  rout  of  the  Effect  on 
Messanian  land-force,  the  ships  that  had  come  on  the 

^  nine.  lY.  25.  9  ;  oi  2iircA.o2  int^p  t&v  ^Mfwr  voXXol  Karifiaofw  fictfiowrts 
M  rot^  Mcaoi/r^ovr.  ml  ol  JXd^ioi  in  tt9oy,  $apai^€»T€s  KaJt  wapajcikw6iitvoi 
Ir  httwrois  <&9  iA  Atairnl^iH  c^ci  nl  ol  6kKoi  *EXAijFf f  ^v/tfmxoi  fit  rtyMpiaw 
kwipxotrrai.  It  wonld  seem  that  the  Kaxians  did  not  look  for  Sikel  help, 
bnt  that  the  Sikels  came  of  their  own  accord  M  ro^  MtanirUnn,  Also  one 
mnst  think  that  they  had  adopted  Greek  arms  and  dress. 

I  am  tempted  to  sospect  that  in  the  confused  text  of  Diod6ros,  xii.  54, 
where  we  read  kmfiotfiriacamiv  r&w  wkijciox^poiv  "Xuctkw  rott  MvKaio is 
this  help  givea  to  Naxos  is  really  meant.  Thacydides  says  nothing  of 
Sikels  at  Mylai. 

'  See  Biod.  iv.  8S. 

'  Snch  is  the  phxmse  of  Thacydides  (it.  25.  9);  ol  fidpfiapot  4r  7049 
696vs  kmnta6irrts  revt  aA<£<rrevf  9U^€ipar,  The  word  seems  rather  need- 
lessly farought  in. 
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CBAP.  vm.  same  errand^  Syracnsan,  Lokrian^  or  any  other,  had  no 
means  of  action.  They  sailed  back  to  Messana,  and  thenoi 
withdrew  to  their  several  homes  ^.  The  result  of  the  Mes- 
sanian  enterprise  against  Naxos  had  been  complete  and 
serions  defeat  on  the  part  of  the  Messanian  land-force, 
and  the  fleet  of  the  Dorian  confederacy  was,  for  a  season 
at  least,  broken  up. 

The  belief  of  the  Naxians  that  their  Leontine  allies 
were  coming  to  their  help  was  premature,  but  it  was  not 
wholly  mistaken.  The  weakened  state  of  Messana  after  her 
defeat  before  Naxos  suggested  to  the  Athenians  and  their 
allies  the  thought  of  a  general  attack  on  that  city.  The 
Messanian  loss  in  the  late  enterprise  had  be^i  so  great 
that  a  body  of  Lokrian  allies  had  been  received  into 

Athenian    Messana  to  form  part  of  its  garrison'.     The  Athenians 

attempt  on       3    Ji    •      ct*  -f  n*        •  •      -i    •  j*x^ 

MesBuia.  s^d  their  Sicilian  aUies  jomed  m  a  common  expedition. 
A  Sikeliot,  partly  perhaps  a  Sikel,  force  marched  against 
the  city  by  land.  One  would  have  looked  for  the  Naxians 
to  be  foremost  on  such  an  errand  of  vengeance;  but, 
while  the  allies  are  mentioned  generally,  it  is  the  Leon- 
tines  only  who  are  spoken  of  by  name,  and  the  force  is 
even  spoken  of  as  a  Leontine  army^.  Meanwhile  the 
Athenian  ships  sailed  into  the  harbour  of  Messana  ^ 
The  question  arises,  how  far  the  Zanklan  itself,  the  natural 
defence  of  the  haven,  was  strengthened  by  art  against 
naval  attacks.  As  the  allies  drew  near  by  land,  the 
Messanians  and  their  local  helpers,  under  their  captain 
D^motelSs,  made  a  vigorous  sally ;  they  put  most  of  the 
invaders  to  flight,  and  slew  many.  The  Athenians  were 
watching  from  their  ships,  and  they  marked  the  con- 

^  Thoa  iy.  25. 9.  al  vijft  oxoMrcu  h rijiy  MttnT^pif^  6<rr€pw  Ir*  oUw  t/nffrwu 
ZitieplOrfffay. 

*  lb.  1 2  ;  AoKpSfy  rivh  furd  rov  Aiifurikovt  cl  ^rr&  r6  wdfios  J^xaTcXfl- 
^^tfoi'  ^pavpol.  *  It  is  rd  orpdrcvfia  rwif  AtcvrlvMf  a  little  later. 

*  lb.  II ;  9pofffiAXKorr€s  ol  'A^ifMubi  Mrrd  rdr  Xt/tha  raft  vawrtv  hniptai^. 
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fusion  into  which  the  piunniit  had  thrown  the  victorious  ohap.  Tin. 
Messanians.    They  landed  and  set  npon  them,  and  drove 
them  into  the  city.    We  expect  to  hear  of  some  more 
decided  soccess ;  but  all  that  is  said  is  that  the  Athenians 
set  np  a  trophy  and  went  back  to  Khegion.    They  clearly  Gonung  of 
felt  that  they  were  not  equal  to  any  great  enterprise  till  dd^tad 
the  reinforcements  came  under  Eurymeddn  and  Sophoklds.  ^P^<>l^^- 
For  a  while  they  took  no  part  at  all  in  the  struggle  which  AiheniAa 
the  Greeks  of  Sicily  still  carried  on  with  one  another  by  ''^^^^^ 
land^.    When  the  reinforcements  did  oome^  the  Athenians 
began  again  to  take  a  part  in  what  was  going  on;  but  it 
is  implied  that  nothing  was  done  on  any  great  scaled 

Our  chief  guide  at  this  stage  is  the  foremost  of  all  guides; 
but,  as  Sicilian  affairs  hold  as  yet  but  a  secondary  part  in 
the  general  strife  of  Oreece,  we  do  not  get,  even  from  him, 
the  same  clear  and  connected  account  of  them  which  we  do 
when  at  a  later  stage  Sicily  becomes  the  chief  battle-field 
of  the  whole  war.  But  we  certainly  are  somewhat  sur« 
prised  to  find  that  the  strengthened  Athenian  fleet,  if  we 
cannot  say  that  it  did  absolutely  nothing,  at  least  did 
nothing  that  Thucydides  thought  worthy  of  being  recorded 
in  detail.  The  practical  effect  of  its  coming  seems  to  have 
been  to  suggest  to  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  the  thought  of 
peace  within  their  own  island.  The  result  was  not  wonder* 
fuL  A  time  of  unparalleled  quiet  and  prosperity,  a  series  Morement 
of  years  in  which  wars  between  Greek  and  Greek  had  been  peace  in 
wonderfully  few,  had  been  brought  to  an  end  because  the  ^^J* 
Greeks  of  Sicily  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  dragged  into 
the  quarrels  of  the  Greeks  of  the  mother  country,  in  which 

*  ^nc.  iy.  35.  13  ;  /urd  tk  ravro  ol  fciv  Ir  ry  ZuccAXf  ^EKXtji^fs  Siy€v  iwr 
'A9i|r<Uair  xarcl  7^  i4rrp6r§voy  Iv*  dXk^Xovt. 

'  lb.  48. 6 ;  o2  Si  'ABipfouH  h  lilji^  lUKtXUof,  fra  w€p  t6  wpSaroif  Stp/ui^ro, 
iworXtvircarrts  /ttrd  rw  hctt  (v/A/adxv^  kwokiiun/w.  That  is,  the  fleet  nnder 
Suymeddn  and  Sophoklds,  after  tarrying  at  Pyloe  and  Korkyra,  at  lait 
reached  Sidlj. 
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Little  help 
from  Old 
Greece 
to  either 
side  in 
Sicily. 


Relations 
of  Kftuub- 
rinsto 
Syracnie 
and  Gela. 


thej  had  no  direct  interest.  Since  then  both  sides  had 
felt  the  evils  of  a  state  of  war^  while  it  could  not  be  said 
that  either  side  had  gained  much  either  in  military  fame 
or  in  material  profit.  The  Ionian  towns  were  beginning  to 
see  that  Athens  used  them  only  for  her  own  purposes.  She 
sent  her  fleets  to  Sicily  for  practice  when  they  had  nothing 
special  to  do  elsewhere  ^.  When  she  promised  help  to  her 
Sicilian  allies,  it«  coming  was  delayed  by  any  prospect  of 
advantage  which  showed  itself  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesos. 
And  when  at  last  the  enlarged  fleet  came,  its  action  was 
less  energetic  than  the  action  of  the  Sikeliots  themselves. 
The  Dorians^  on  the  other  hand^  had  received  no  help 
whatever  from  those  powers  in  Old  Greece  which  had  called 
on  them  for  help  ^.  They  had  fought  single-handed  against 
Athens  and  their  own  Ionian  neighbours;  even  Corinth 
had  never  sent  a  single  ship  to  the  support  of  her  daughter 
Syracuse.  The  war  had  been  a  war  of  mutual  damage  to 
the  profit  of  nobody;  Dorians  and  lonians  alike  began  to 
look  back  to  the  happy  days  of  peace  which  had  been  so 
needlessly  and  unluckily  broken  in  upon. 

The  first  steps  came  from  a  city  which  stood  in  a  peculiar 
positioa  Kamarina  was  a  Dorian  city  which  had  joined 
the  Ionian  confederacy  out  of  fear  and  dislike  to  a  single 
Dorian  city,  her  neighbour  Syracuse.  By  Syracuse  Ka- 
marina had  once  been  swept  away;  between  the  two 
commonwealths  it  seemed  that  there  could  be  no  friendship. 
But  this  position  of  Kamarina  made  her  the  enemy  of  the 
city  to  which  before  all  others  she  owed  friendship  and 
thankfulness.  The  men  of  Gela  had  been  the  last  founders 
of  Kamarina  ^ ;  but,  as  long  as  Kamarina  was  the  friend 
of  Athens  and  the  enemy  of  Syracuse,  she  was  necessarily 
also  the  enemy  of  Gela.  We  have  seen  that  the  faithful- 
ness of  Kamarina  to  the  Athenian  alliance  had  already 


^  See  above,  p.  36. 


'  See  ToLii.  p.  318. 


'  See  above,  p.  23. 
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seemed  doubtful;  the  presence  of  an  Athenian  force  had  obap.  vin. 
been  needed  to  hinder  a  party  in  Kamarina  from  betraying 
the  city  to  the  Syracnsans  \     We  know  not  what  was  the 
disposition  of  the  naval  or  military  forces  of  the  contending 
cities  in  the  summer  of  the  year  in  which  the  fleet  of  Stmuner^ 
Enrymedon  and  Sophokles  reached  Sicily.     We  have  seen 
that  their  coming  was  not  marked  by  any  specially  memor* 
able  warlike  actions'.    Indeed  its  effect  was  the  other  way. 
A  proclamation  made  by  the  Athenian  commanders^  calling 
on  the  Sikeliot  cities,  on  all  at  least  that  were  in  alliance 
with  Athens^  to  join  heartily  in  the  war  against  Syracuse  ' 
seems  to  have  at  once  sugg^ted  the  thought  of  peace  to 
some  of  their  number.     The  first  moyement  came  from 
Kamarina.      She   concluded  a  truce— its  length   is  not  Trace 
stated — ^with  her  old  friends  at  Gela^.    The  two  cities  KamMina 
which  had  thus  agreed  together^  at  least  for  a  season^  sent  ^  ^^^ 
to  their  respective  allies^  urging  the  advantages  of  a  general 
agreements    The  call  for  peace  spread^  and  presently  aCongresi 
congress  of  envoys  from  aU  the  Sikeliot  cities^  the  allies  of  ' 

Athens  among  them^  came  together  at  Gela.  The  gather- 
ing was  strictly  a  diplomatic  conference.  This  way  of 
settling  the  matter  seems  to  have  been  deliberately  pre- 
ferred by  Gda  and  Kamarina  to  what,  according  to  Greek 
ideas^  would  have  been  the  more  obvious  process  of  asking 

*  See  aboye,  p.  41.  *  See  above,  p.  45. 

'  We  are  helped  to  this  by  Polybiot'  eztraot  from,  the  twenty-first  book 
of  nmajoa,  quoted  (zii.  25  h)  for  the  porpose  of  finding  fault  with  the 
speech  put  into  the  month  of  Hennokratds.  ^hpviUZmf  irapayfv6fifyo§  ds 
SorcA/or  vapf»eA\ti  rSts  ir^Xcis  cir  t6v  Kardi  rwv  ^peueotTiegy  «-4$\cfiov. 

*  Thnc.  iv.  58.  i  ;  Ka/iapivaiou  icat  Ttk^ois  iKtx^tpta  yiyvcrai  wpStrw  vp6s 
iXX^koin.  Timaioe  (n.  8.)  makes  the  first  proposal  come  from  Gela ;  t6t€ 
revs  rtXijfovs  Kdfvovras  rfr  vokifj^  ^wi/JBffaa0at  wpos  robs  Kafnapivcuovs  Mf» 
itfoxi^  ^^  '^  "fp^^f^on  Z^^ofUvwr,  What  were  the  special  sufferings  of 
Gelat  From  Thucydides  one  would  think  that  Kamarina  was  the  first 
to  act. 

*■  Timaioe,  u.  s. ;  irpttrfitvuv  kicar4povs'  vpb)s  rc^  iavrSv  irv/tftAx'^^  '^ 
wapoMoXMiv  6p8paf  linr^/i^  viifro^r,  oTnrcf  awtXBSvrtt  tts  rfAor  BovXtii- 
ffoimu  w€fi  9tQ\^€wf  gat  rw  icoof^  ffvfu^p&rrnv.    See  Appendix  YT. 
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cHAF.  Tni.  each  eity  separately  to  agree  to  the  peace  which  thej  had 

themaelyes  made.    That  is  to  say,  discussion  by  a  siiigle 

smaller  body  was  of  set  purpose  preEerred  to  discnssioii  by 

4t8  diplo-    a  series  of  popular  assemblies  ^.   The  chosen  representatiTes 

S^.   <rf  each  ci<7  came  cb«ged  with  a  comxniasion  to  di«cn« 

the  terms  on  which  the  SikeUot  cities  might  settle  their 

present  differences,  and  might  come  back  to  the  happy 

state  of  things  which  had  followed  the  OYerthrow  of  the 

tyrants^. 

Fu«t»p-         The  man  who  had  the  chief  hand  in  bringing  this 

Hwifo-      assembly  together,  the  man  who  most  truly  laboured  for 

K%^Tta.      peace  and  who  strove  to  bring  about  a  peace  in  this 

particular  way  ^^  was  one  who  for  some  years  to  come  was 

undoubtedly  the  first  man  in  Sicily^  and  who  down  to  the 

day  of  his  death  played  a  more  memorable  part  than  any 

His  emi-     other  man  bom  in  the  island.     Hermokrates  son  of  Her- 

Sioilian      mdn^  one  of  the  representatives  of  Syracuse  in  the  congress 

^oBiorj;      ^f  Qeh,,  was  looked  on  by  native  historians  of  Sicily  as 

holding  a  place  among  the  very  foremost  actors  in  Sicilian 

bracketted  history.    Between  Gel6n  and  his  own  day,  so  held  TimaioB 

leOn  and     ^^  TauTomenion  and  Polybios  also,  the  three  most  renowned 

Pyirho0.     Q^en  of  action  in  Sicily  were  Hermokrates^  Timoledn,  and  the 

Epeirot  Pyrrhos  ^.  The  two  republican  leaders  are  strangely 

joined  with  the  king;   the  simple  citizen  of  Syracuse  is 

strangely  joined,  either  with  the  Corinthian  deUverer  or  with 

the  Epeirot^  at  once  deliverer  and  master.    But  to  be  joined 

^  This  oomM  from  the  speeoh  in  Timuos  discaned  by  Polybioi  (xiL 
95  2;),  bat  it  is  quite  boma  (rat  by  Thacydides.    Seo  Appendix  YI. 
'  Thuo.   iv.  58.  I  ;  ftra  teat  61 6XXoi  3U«cXiwrcu  ^iireXtf^rcf  h  TiXar,  dvd 

Airycuy. 

'  lb.  3  ;  *Epfiotcp&Trjs  d'Epfittifos  XupaK6<rios,  tawtp  ital  (mtct  /tiXiora  eMroin, 
See  Appendix  YL 

*  Tiinaiof ,  ap.  Pol.  xii.  35  2r ;  rSw  Mvitaar%vK6rv¥  kv  ZiivcA/f  ftcrct  ViKotifa 
wparf/MTUcan6.T0vs  Mpas  wap€tk^^iit¥  'Epttoicp6rtf¥,  TiinoKiwra,  lUppw  r^ 
*UM€ip6mpf,  hfyaffTt^tiF  ic  an  odd  word  to  apply  to  either  Hennokratte  or 
Timoledn.   Yet  I  have  heard,  in  our  own  day,  of  a  "  8wi«  subjeot*" 
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sQch  names,  as  the  doer  of  deeds  on  a  soale  worthy  to  cbap.  tui. 
be  ranked  with  theirs,  shows  the  repatation  which  Her- 
mokratte  must  hare  won  in  his  lif  e-time  and  must  hare 
left  bdiind  him  long  after  his  deatL  It  shows  how  folly 
he  most  have  been  looked  npon  as  the  life  and  soul  of 
Syraciisan  resistance  in  the  great  struggle  with  Athens. 
The  character  and  position  of  Hermokratte  are  instractiye  His  <dia- 
from  many  points  of  view.  Brare^  eloquent,  clear-sighted, 
foil  of  resources  in  peace  and  war,  the  best  of  adviBers  for 
his  city  in  matters  of  warfare  and  foreign  policy,  from  one 
side  of  him  he  was  all  that  a  Ghreek  commonwealth  could 
seek  for  in  a  magistrate  or  political  leader.  Those  fonetionsy 
it  minst  be  remembered,  did  not  necessarily  go  together  in 
a  Greek  c(»nmonwealth ;  the  man  to  idiom  the  assembly 
most  readily  listened  was  not  always  the  man  who  was  at 
the  moment  entrasted  with  execntire  functions*  Hermo* 
kratte  was  nobly  bom,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Oamam^ 
He  is  said  to  have  traced  his  pedigree  to  the  god  Hermte 
whose  name  he  and  his  father  bore^  He  was  doubtless  an  His  poU- 
aristocrat  in  feeling ;  he  may  even  have  been  an  oligarch 
of  a  more  decided  cast,  seeking  for  an  opportunity  to 
change  the  demooxattc  constitution  of  the  commonwealth. 
That  he  was  suspected  of  such  tendencies  is  certain;  but 
sueh  suspicions  were  almost  sure  to  arise  against  any  man 
in  his  position  who  did  not,  like  Nikias,  lay  himself  out  of 
set  purpose  to  show  that  there  was  no  ground  for  them. 


That,  when  banished,  unjustly  in  his  own  eyes,  he  did  not  Hla  anned 
scruple  to  attempt  a  return  by  force,  is  no  more  than  was  from 
uBoal  with  every  man  who  had  the  chance  both  in  Old^^^* 
Gbeek  and  in  &r  later  history.     At  any  rate  he  shows 
how  a  man,  possibly  disloyal  to  the  internal  constitution 
of  his  city,  could  yet  be  loyal  above  all  men  to  its  cl-* 
temal  independence  and  greatness.    Hermokrates  was  at 

*  See  the  fragment  of  Tbnaioe,  103  Mtiller.     We  ahaU  come  io  thii 
again. 
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CHAP.  vm.  once  suspected  and  trusted.  Men  were  not  sore  that 
he  might  not  some  day  overthrow  the  Syracusan  demo* 
cracy  on  behalf  of  himself  ^  his  house^  his  order,  his  party. 

His  foreign  They  were  quite  sure  that  he  would  never  betray  the 

policY* 

smallest  interest  of  Syracuse  to  any  power  outside  her 
walls.  He  would  never,  as  magistrate  or  general,  takiL  a 
bribe  from  an  enemy.  Whatever  were  his  personal  or 
party  objects,  he  would  never  seek  to  promote  them  by  the 
help  of  an  enemy.  He  would  be  the  leader  of  Syracuse  ; 
he  might  even  think  of  being  her  master;  but  it  was  of  aa 
independent  Syracuse  that  he  would  be  either  master  or 
Compari-    leader.     He  is  the  exact  opposite  to  the  renowned  Athenian 

pon  with  ,  -^"^ 

Aikibiadte.  against  whom  he  was  not  called  on  actually  to  wage  wiur» 
but  against  whose  schemes  he  had  for  a  while  to  make 
every  miHtary  preparation  and  to  practise  every  diplomatie 
art.  Hermokrates,  even  in  seeking  to  return  by  force,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  turned  his  arms  against  his  own 
city.  Alkibiades  taught  the  enemies  of  his  own  city  how 
they  might  do  her  greater  damage  than  they  knew  how  to 
devise  of  their  own  hearts. 

Simply  then  as  a  Syracusan  statesman,  the  character 
and  acts  of  HermokratSs  are  well  worthy  of  study.  It  is 
to  the  honour  of  Syracuse  both  to  have  g^ven  birth  to  such 
a  citizen  and  to  have  gpiven  him  full  play  for  many  yeaiB 
on  the  most  useful  and  honourable  side  of  his  character. 

His  peon-    But  HermokratSs  is  far  more  than  a  Syracusan  statesman. 

liiff  Sike-  . 

liot  pa>  He  rises  altogether  above  the  common  local  prejudices  of 
tnotaam.  ^j^^  Greek,  which  saw  a  rival  in  every  neighbour,  an  enemy 
in  every  branch  of  the  Greek  nation  other  than  his  own. 
The  policy  and  the  patriotism  of  Hermokrat&3  rise  far 
above  the  local  passions  of  Syracuse ;  they  rise  above  the 
traditional  prejudices  of  Dorian  and  Chalkidian,  But  to  a 
His  poBi-  Pan-hellenic  policy  or  patriotism  he  makes  no  claim.  If 
Pan.  he  is  the  opposite  to  Alkibiades,  he  is  not  the  yoke-fellow 

of  Kallikratidas.    Indeed  the  character  of  a  Pan-helleniQ 


hellenio. 
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patriot  did  not  come  so  easily  within  the  range  of  a  man  of  chap.  tiit. 
Syracnse  as  it  did  within  the  range  of  a  man  of  Sparta  or 
Athens.  Bnt  the  veiy  causes  which  cat  Hermokratte  ofE 
from  a  Pan-hellenic  career  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
being  foremost  in  a  third  kind  of  statesmanship  which  to 
ns  is  perhaps  the  most  instmctive  of  all  If  he  shows  no 
zeal  for  the  whole  Hellenic  nation,  his  zeal  is  bj  no  meana 
confined  to  one  of  its  cities.  If  his  patriotism  is  not 
national,  it  is  territorial ;  if  not  Hellenic,  it  is  SikeUot. 
His  range  is  Sicily,  or  at  least  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily. 
His  care  and  good  will  takes  in  all  of  them,  bnt  goes  no 
fm-ther.  His  position  towards  the  rest  of  the  Oreek 
nation  is  startling.  All  men  oat  of  Sicily  are  stmngers  \  ^'^^  ^^^ 
He  makes  no  exception  for  the  Dorian  kinsfolk  of  Syra*  <«9trsn- 
cnse,  no  exeqytion  even  for  her  Corinthian  parent.  AU^*^ 
powers  outside  the  island  are  to  be  carefully  kept  from 
meddling  with  any  matter  within  the  island.  A  closer  tie 
binds  together  all  the  Oreek  inhabitants  of  Sicily  than  can 
bind  any  of  them  to  any  city  or  people  out  of  Sicily. 
They  have  a  common  country,  an  island  country  withal, 
parted  by  the  sea  from  other  lands.  And  from  that  island 
country  they  have  taken  a  common  name.  Sicily  is  for  the 
Sikeliots,  a  possession  in  which  none  but  Sikeliots  have 
any  part  or  lot  \ 

This  peculiar  kind  of  patriotic  feeling,  one  that  goes  Hb  sutes* 
thus  far  and  no  further,  was  assuredly  not  common  among  ^^tuSly 
the  men  of  any  division  of  the  Greek  nation.      Cold^**™*^* 
towards  Hellas  as  a  whole,  cold,  it  would  seem,  to  those 
traditional  sources  of  love  and  hatred  which  made  up  so 
much  of  the  political  life  of  Greece,  Hermokrates  felt 
warmly  towards  a  part  of  Hellas  with  defined  geog^phical 
boundaries.    And  that  part  was  no  part  of  the  elder 
Hellas,  the  motherland,  but  part  of  the  lands  which  had 

^  dXX^^vXoc  in  Thnc  iy.  64.  3.  See  below,  p.  60. 
'  Sea  below,  p.  59,  vote  a. 
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OHAF.  vin.  been  made  Hellenic  by  settlement  from  tiie  mothedand. 
His  position  was  one  which  it  is  more  easy  to  understand 
in  our  own  days  than  it  could  have  been  in  his  own. 
Hermokrat^  is  preeminently  a  colonial  statesman.  In  so 
saying,  we  must  of  course  remember  that  to  the  Greek 
mind  the  very  idea  of  colonial  statesmanship  implies  the 
independence  of  the  colony.  The  modem  world  allows  no 
exact  parallel  to  his  position ;  but  it  comes  nearer  to  that 
of  a  President  of  the  United  States  than  to  that  of  either 
king  or  minister  in  any  country  of  Europe.  Heimokrat^ 
is  doubtless  still  Greek ;  but  he  is  no  longer  of  the  elder 
Greece.    The  motherland  is  less  to  him  than  the  new 


Sicily  his    Greek  land  which  has  sprung  up  in  his  own  island.    In 

eyes  Sicily  is  a  world  by  itself,  a  world  of  independent 

commonwealths,  which  may  have  their  disputes  and  CTea 

their  wars  among  themselves,  but  which  should  at  least 

agree  in  one  great  principle.    All  differences  between  <me 

SikeUot  city  and  another  are  to  be  argued  or  fought  oat 

among  themselves^  without  allowing  any  power  out  of 

Sicily  to  step  in.    From  this  point  of  view  his  doctrine 

naturally  follows,  that  the    Greeks   of  other  lands  are 

politically  strangers,  to  be  kept  out  of  every  form  of 

dominion  or  influence  vnthin  the  island. 

His  HermokratSs  in  short  lays  down  with  regard  to  the 

doctrine."   Western  ofbhoots  of  Hellas  the  same  principle  which  has 

since  been  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  Western  oflEshoots 

of  England  and  of  other  European  lands.     It  is  in  truth  a 

''Monroe  doctrine^''  which  he  preaches  on  behalf  of  the 

Greeks  of  Sicily.    The  points  of  likeness  and  of  nnlikeneas 

Gompari-     in  the  two  cases  are  obvious.    The  civilized  states  of 

^eea        America  have  all  grown  out  of  European  settlements,  just 

Sicily  ftnd  ^  ^^  Sikehot  commonwealths  had  aJl  of  them  errown 

out  of  Greek  settlements.     But  the  commonwealths  of 

America  have  not,  like  the  Sikeliot  cities,  all  grown  out 

of  settlements  of  the  same  European  nation.    To  find  a 
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comiiion  word  to  tdke  in  ererj  mehopolis  and  everj  colony,  obat.  Tin. 
we  an  driven  to  nse  the  woid  Europeam*    And  there  is  Bifflenlty 
this  difficnlly  in  nsing  that  word,  that  it  is  not  national  but  dMare. 
geographical,  that  it  is  therefore  less  easy  to  nse  in  a  sense 
other  than  strictly  geographical  than  national  names  like 
'^ Greek '^  or ''English/^    Tet  evsn  with  these  kst  we  have 
seen  the  occasional  difficulty  of  carrying  them  beyond 
their  first  geogmphical  meaning  ^    Yet^  on  the  other  handj 
the  English  and  Spanish  commonwealths  of  the  New 
World  ought  not  to  refuse  to  be  classed  as  Europeans  in 
opposition  to  the  barbarians  of  Asia  and  Africa '.     TheGrMkf  in 
commonwealths  whose  enyoys  came  together  at  Oela  were,  Eor^teMu 
as  being  states  politically  independent,  less  to  one  another  >^'^"^"<^ 
than  the  members  of  even  the  laigest  confederation  must 
be.    As  speakers  of  one  tongue,  though  of  different  dialects 
of  that  tongue,  as  settlers  from  one  land,  though  from 
different  cities  of  that  land,  they  were  more  to  one  another 
than  nations  whose  only  point  of  connexion  is  that  they  are 
all  dwellers  in  one  ccmtinoit  and  that  they  were  aU  settlers 
from  another.     Oda  and  Katand  were  less  to  one  another 
than  Virginia  and  Massachusetts ;  they  were  more  to  one 
another  than  Mexico  and  the  United  States.     Their  exact 
relation  is  not  at  this  moment  to  be  seen  in  the  northern 
continent  of  America;  but  it  would  be  seen  there  now  if  the 
Southern  Confederacy  had  kept  its  distinct  being ;  it  will 
be  seen  there  if  ever  Canada  should  throw  off  its  British 
allegiance.    In  that  case  there  would  be  commonwealths 
in  a  relation  to  each  other  exactly  answering  to  that  of  the 
Sikdiot  cities,  commonwealths  one  in  language  and  origin, 
but  politically  independent,  possibly  hostile.     But  in  the  Ei^lish 
southern  America  the  exact  relation  may  be  seen  in  itsgpMiiah 

>  See  ToL  H.  p.  179. 

*  We  miiBt  of  eoone  allow  for  tlie  differanoe  between  the  popoletion  of 
the  United  Statee^  mainly  Engliih,  wholly  Eniopean,  and  that  of  wniM  of 
the  Spaitiah  sUtea  of  AsMriea  where  the  Indiaa  blood  praraila. 
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fulness  among  the  independent,  sometimes  hostile,  common- 
wealths of  Spanish  speech  and  origin.  And  if  we  maj  be 
allowed  to  restore  the  word  Spanish  to  the  strict  geographical 
sense  which  it  has  lost  only  through  a  political  accident  ^, 
we  might  say  that  the  settlements  of  Castile  and  the 
settlements  of  Portugal  answer  fairly  enough  to  the  Dorian 
and  Ionian  cities  in  Sicily.  On  all  the  commonwealths 
standing  in  this  relatioh  to  one  another  Hermokrates 
enforces  his  general  rule.  That  rule  is  not  necessarily  one 
of  universal  peace  within  Sicily;  but  it  is  a  rule  by 
which  Sikeliot  quarrels  are  to  be  settled  wholly  by  Sikeliot 
forces. 

This  teaching  of  Hermokrat^  is  set  before  us  in  the 
first  among  the  fiimous  speeches  embodied  in  the  History 
of  Thucydides  which  concerns  our  Sicilian  story.  It  is  the 
only  one  which  he  devotes  to  Sicilian  matters  at  this  stage 
of  his  narrativa  That  we  have  in  it  the  actual  words  of 
Hermokrat^  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  thuxk ; 
that  we  have  a  fair  general  expression  of  his  policy  there 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  doubting.  What  we  are  to 
look  for  in  these  speeches  Thucydides  himself  has  told  ns  \ 
When  he  had  any  means  of  learning  the  real  matter  of 
the  speech,  he  has  preserved  its  substance  ^.  When  the 
speech  was  wholly  lost,  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  speaker  such  statements,  such  counsels,  as  it  seemed 
to  him  that  that  particular  man  would  be  likely  to  utter 
under  those  particular  circumstances  ^.  And;  if  we  cannot 
have  what  Hermokrates  actually  said,  it  is  a  great  matter 
to  have  what  such  a  contemporary  as  Thucydides  deemed 

^  See  Hist.  Geog.  i.  4. 

*  Thac  i.  32. 1.    See  Arnold's  note. 

'  lb. ;   l/ioc  re   £r  a^rds  ^/rovo-a  ml  rtns  6XXo0iy  iro$€v  I/mm  dwayyi^- 

\OVffU 

*  lb. ;  &s  b'  &y  Mtcaw  kful  tKcurroi  w€pt  rwy  dc2  'Bap6»ro»  td  Horra 
l»&U<n*  cZvcTr.  No  doubt  every  later  maker  of  Bpeeches  for  men  of  past 
time  wotdd  say  that  be  acted  on  the  same  principle ;  but  then  all  men's 
notions  of  rd  Hwra  were  not  worth  so  much  as  that  of  Thucydides. 
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him  likely  to  have  Baid«     There  is  in  truth  every  likeli-  obap.  tiu. 
hood  that  we  have  much  more  than  this.     The  actual  Hermo- 
words^  the  special  illustrations,  the  special  turns  of  argu-  Thnoy- 
ment,  are  most  likely  Thucydides'  own;   but  these  are^^^* 
simply  the  framework  for  a  trustworthy  statement  of  the 
general  policy  of  Hermokrates.    What  that  was  Thucy- 
dides  had  every  means  of  knowing;   the  careers  of  the 
Athenian  and  the  Syracusan  gave  them  many  opportuni- 
ties of  meeting  face  to  &ce.     And  if  Thucydides  knew 
what  Hermokrates  said^  he  was  not  a  man  to  misrepre- 
sent what  he  knew*    We  may  therefore  accept  this  and 
the  other  speeches  in  Thucydides  as  historic  matter  of  the 
highest  value.    They  must  never  be  confounded  with  the 
speeches  which  later  historians  composed  for  their  actors, 
and  which  are  for  the  most  part  little  better  than  rhetor- 
ical exercises.    Such  a  speech^  put  into  the  mouth  of  Her-  Speeeli  of 
mokrates  at  Oela  by  Timaios  of  Tauromenion,  is  criticized  kntdi  in 
by  Polybios,  and  criticized  severely  K    Yet  even  from  this  ^^^""*"** 
despised  speech^  as  reported  by  the  severe  critic,  we  may 
still  leam  something'.     Still  if  we  had  the  speech  as  a 
whole^  we  should  be  dealing  with  a  speech  of  Timaios^  in 
no  sense  with  a  speech  of  Hermokrates.    But  the  speech 
which  Thucydides  gives  us  as  addressed  by  Hermokrat&i 
to  the  congress  at  Gela^  if  not  a  speech  of  Hermokrates^  is 
at  least  a  fair  picture  of  the  policy  of  Hermokrates  set 
forth  in  the  words  of  Thucydides. 

Another  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  speech  is  not  the 
less  to  be  trusted  because  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  was 
^tteu  in  ite  p^sent  shape  aome  yea«  after  the  point  in 
the  story  at  which  it  is  brought  in.    We  need  not  trust  it  The  ipeech 
the  less  because  it  contains  one  or  two  phrases  more  strictly  ^uertion 

^  Pol.  xH.  2$  h.  He  if  yeiy  severe  on  TimaioBy  is  he  oommonly  is.  Bat 
peihaps  the  most  remarkAble  thing  is  that  he  does  not  think  of  oontrasting 
his  speech  with  that  of  Thacjrdides.    See  Appendix  L  and  VL 

*  See  Appendix  YL 
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applicable  to  a  later  time  \  In  truth  Thucydides  would  be 
far  better  able  to  set  forth  the  troe  views  of  HermokratAs 
at  the  later  thaa  at  the  earlier  time.  When  he  wrote 
the  narrative  of  the  fourth  book,  Sicilian  a&irs  were 
stilly  naturally  enoagh,  quite  seoondarjr  in  his  eyes.  They 
had  not  tiien  become,  as  he  lived  to  see  them  become, 
the  centre  and  turning-point  of  all  Greek  affairs.  H^ 
had  not  then  gained  that  minute  knowledge  of  the  soil 
of  Sicily  and  of  all  that  happened  on  it  which  he  did  gain 
in  later  days.  He  had  not  then  reaped  the  full  advaiitage 
of  his  banishment^  that  happy  banishment  which  enabled 
him  to  hear  the  tale  of  Sicily  from  Hermokrat&9  in  hie 
banishment  and  from  Fhilistos  in  his  own  city  K  Then  it 
doubtless  was  that  the  author  of  the  sixth  and  sevoith 
books  inserted  this  memorable  speech,  the  fruit  of  his 
enlarged  knowledge,  in  the  earlier  text  of  his  fourth  book. 
It  is  to  the  words  of  Thucydides  that  we  are  imme- 
diately listening;  but  it  is  to  the  words  of  Thucydides 
describing  the  policy  of  Hermokrat&s  from  the  teaching 
of  Hermokratte  himself  ^ 

In  tiie  speech  itself,  as  thus  reported,  Hermokiat^s 
begins  by  claiming  to  speak  to  the  representatives  of 
Sicily  from  no  other  motive  than  good  will  to  Sicily 
as  a  whole  ^  He  represents  its  greatest  city,  a  city 
more  in  the  habit  of  attacking  than  being  attacked,  and 
one  which  has  not  specially  suffered  during  the  late 
war  ^.     The  preeminence  of  Syracuse  among  the  cities  of 

^  See  Grote,  yii.  i88,  189,  and  Appendix  VI. 
^  See  Hiqo.  ▼.  26.  i,  and  Arnold's  note. 

*  See  Appendix  VI. 

*  Thuo.  It.  59.  5 ;  h  Koivbv  t\  r^y  Zoitcwviaf  fwi  BtkrUmj^  yififiafv  ittptu 
dvo^v6fi0fos  ry  ZurcA/f  wdffy,  Aooording  to  Timaios  he  began  by  prai»> 
ing  the  men  of  Gela  and  Kamarina  for  their  zeal  on  behalf  of  peace.  No 
great  harm  surely,  if  he  did. 

'  His  first  words  (iy.  59.  i)  are  ;  oCrt  w6Kton  &v  kKaxltrnpf  3/  XunXiwrcu^ 
T^  X6yovs  wiH^ffofJuu,  oCrc  wovovfjyifs  ytiXxcrra  r^  wokift^.  Further  on,  in 
c.  64. 1,  he  says,  more  distinctly;  kyit  /tiv  &v€p  teat  dpix6/A€yos  «r«or,  ir^ir  re 
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SksDy  18  thus  taken  for  gnnted,  not  at  all  in  a  style  of  cbap.  yni. 
offenflhre  boasting,  bat  simply  as  a  fact  wbich  none  was 
likely  to  gainsay.     There  was  no  need,  be  argued,  to 
enlaige  on  the  evils  of  war  in  general ;  no  one  was  erer 
kq>t  back  by  such  aif^nments  from  any  war  which  he 
thought  soited  his  own  porpose  \    His  point  is  that,  while  Slmly  to 
the  Athouans  are  dangerous,  while  they  are  so  narrowly  keep  out 
watching,  so  busily  meddling,  in  Sicilian  aJburs,  so  ready  '^^^^ 


to  take  advantage  of  any  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks 
of  Sicily,  it  is  the  business  of  the  6re^  of  Sicily  to  keep 
peace  among  tiiemselves,  and  to  give  no  occasion  against 
themselves  to  a  power,  the  greatest  power  in  Greece ',  whose 
phas  of  ambition  took  in  the  whole  island  \ 

We  might  be  tempted  to  suspect  that  this  is  a  pic- 
ture of  the  designs  o(  Athens  a  few  years  later  rather 
than  of  anything  that  she  was  actually  planning  at  the 
present  moment,  when  fibe  was  as  yet  at  most  feeling 
her  way  towards  Sicilian  dominion.  But  the  language  Desigm  of 
used  is  at  the  outside  slightly  exaggerated,  slightly 
premature;  it  describes  the  full  growth  of  what  was 
as  yet  only  growing.  In  either  case  the  piactical  ad- 
vice is  equaUy  sound ;  in  either  case  it  was  equally  true 
that  the  fair  name  of  alliance  which  the  Athenians  put 
fcAward  was  only  a  doak  for  future  subjection^.  It 
was  unwisdom  indeed  to  call  in  to  share  in  the  domestic 
quarrels  of  the  island  a  power  which  was  ready  to  step  in 

identaiies  himielf  and  his  oHy. 

^  Thnc  !▼.  59.  a ;  £v§ifiaiy9i  9k  rots  f^  rd  M4pdq  fi/^(tt  ^aiwtir&at  rwf 
9tam,  ot  Sk  rc^s  ccrMrovf  kBikowrtv  t^araoBai  wp6  rov  air(»a  ri  kkaifffovffOtu. 
Tboeydidts  goes  to  the  root  of  the  in*tter ;  but  one  ooold  faacj  that  ao  general 
a  tentiment  mig^t  have  been  thought  futpeuu&Stt  in  the  mouth  of  Timaioa. 

'  lb.  60.  I ;  'Aiffmdaw  ot  ivifa/ur  Ixorrtt  fiAXi^ra  rStv  "Ekkfpfw,  kjtX, 
See  Appendix  VI. 

'  lb. ;  lvW8o«X4«p/i^r^  ri^  voffuv  SurcAior,  jis  l^c^  Mpbrn,  W  'A^olwr. 

*  lb. ;  dit6ftan  bnt6/i^  ^vfiftaxua  t6  ^i6tng  woKiiuw  vbwfmn  kt  rd  ^vin^pw 
tta0tarwmii. 


I 
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CHAP.  vin.  even  when  it  was  not  called  on.     Whenever  the  Athenians 
saw  Sicily  weak  enough  for  their  purpose,  they  would 
assuredly  come  with  a  greater  force  to  take  possession  of 
Real  ob-     the  whole  island  ^     Such,  he  repeats,  is  their  object ;  they 
Athens,      come  for  the  good  things  of  Sicily,  for  the  good  things  of 
the  whole  of  Sicily.     It  is  mere  delusion  to  think  that 
they  care  about  any  distinctions  of  Dorian  and  Ionian,  to 
think  that,  while  the  Dorian  fears  the  treatment  of  an 
enemy,  the  Ionian  may  hope  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  kins- 
man and  ally  ^.     In  such  a  case  division  is  ruinous ;  while 
all   Sicily  is  in  danger,  her  cities  are  divided  against 
Necessity    one  another  '.    Let  then  every  man  make  up  his  quarrels 
^r'"     with  every  other  man  aad  every  city  its  quarrels  with 
union,        every  other  city,  and  let  all  join  to  defend  Sicily  as  a 
whole  \     If  all  can  agree,  all  are  safe ;   by  their  union 
Athens  will  lose  her  greatest  advantage.    They  are  not 
like  neighbours  whom  she  can  attack  from  a  starting-point 
in  her  own  territory;   her  only  starting-point  in  Sicily 
has  been  given  to  her  by  those  who  have  called  on  her 
to  meddle  in  Sicilian  quarrels^. 

He  winds  up  with  his  practical  advice.     Let  us,  he 

says,  send  out  of  the  land  the  enemies  who  have  come 

and  lasting  against  US ;   then  let  us,  if  possible,  conclude  an  ever- 

^^^^^'        lasting  peace  among  ourselves,  at  any  rate  a  truce  for 

as  many  years  as  may  be®.    Each  city  will   then  be 

^  Thac.  iv.  60.  2  ;    €Ue6t  troy  yy&<ny  ij/ua  rtTpvxo'fUvout  not  wXiwi 
irorc  ffr6\^  iX$6yTas  airroiis  rAlit  wdarra  wttp&ffa<r$<u  im6  a^s  woi€iir$tti. 
'  lb.  61.  a ;  napMrAvat  2i  in/ScW  At  ol  /aIv  Aupitu  ^fuay  wok4fiuH  roTt 

irt  Sixot  wiipvitt,  rov  Mpov  tx^^i  hriofftr,  dXXA  rw  h  rf  Surf  Aif  iiyafiw 

'  lb.  I ;  rSfuatu  re  ardffiv  it&Kgara  ^tipuw  nir  w^cit  «a2  rifif  ScxcA/or, 
Ijs  7c  ol  IroopM  f^fiinirrct  fs^^p  iwtfiov\€v6/»^a,  caret  wAfcf  9k  Ikima/itw, 

*  lb. ;  &  xM  y^os  Koi  t^&n/p  titiifTjf  mtraXXayfjyai  mi  w6Xjm  w6kn  Kot 
wupaiir$cu  leooj  ff^€af  rj)r  vaacar  XiMtXicat, 

*  lb.  7 ;  od  ydp  6m6  r^  a^rfir  6piiaarrm  'A0tpnibif  4IAX'  !«  rijf  rStr  l«i« 
Ka\€<rafUrvy, 

*  lb.  63.  I ;   To^  l^co'Twros  voXff/i£ovr  be  r$t  X^P^  dvo«^/t«ai|Mr,  mt 
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free  and  independent  to  act  for  itself  towards  friends  or  chap*  viii. 
enemies;  bat  if,  by  distrusting  one  another,  we  become 
subjects  of  another  power,  we  may  have  to  make  friends  of 
our  enemies  and  enemies  of  our  friends^.  Speaking  on  be- 
half of  the  greatest  city  of  Sicily,  the  orator  says,  I  do  not 
look  on  myself  as  master  of  fortune;  I  am  ready  to  make 
concessions;  I  will  not  wait  to  be  constrained  to  make 
them  by  an  enemy.  He  now  comes  to  the  setting  forth  of 
his  main  doctrine.  It  is  no  disgrace  to  yield  to  one's  own  TieBamoog 
kindred,  Dorian  to  Dorian,  Chalkidian  to  Chalkidian ;  nay  ^^^ 
more,  we  have  farther  ties;  neighbours  we  are  aU  of  us, 
dwellers  in  one  country  and  that  an  island,  and  called  by 
the  common  name  of  Sikeliots  \  We  may  again  have  our 
wars  with  one  another;  if  so,  let  us  end  those  wars  by 
treaties  among  onrselyes^  But  when  strangers  come 
among  us,  we  will  all,  in  face  of  a  common  danger,  join  to 
drive  them  out ;  we  will  never  again  call  them  in  as  allies 

oi&ro2  /foAiorra  /i^r  Is  d/Scor  ^vjifiufur,  cl  8i  /i^,  Xf^^  ^  irAcToroK  a9ua6r 

lUFot  T«Lf  lUas  iuupopds  It  aZ6u  6t^fiaXiffA€$a,    One  thinkB  of  the  different 

▼arieties  of  ffwop9cJ,  in  the  AduunuMUi,  189  et  seqq.,  mod  the  snpeiior  merits 

of  the 

.  .  .  rptOKcnrroCTiZts 

/rard  7^  re  «a2  96>Maoait, 

But  these  axe  outdone  by  the  innttllal  for  fifty  yean  in  Thua  r.  18  between 
Athens  and  Sparta.  The  awwial  for  a  hundred  yean  in  0.  47  (like  those 
between  Sparta  and  Aigos  fat  fifty  in  79)  are  more  than  awwiai ;  they 
are  ovorSa/  icai  ivfiftaxifh  which  is  not  meant  here. 

^  Thne.  iv.  63.  a  ;  rd  ^^/tway  re  ^  yi^wpgy  W9i$6furei  fthf  l/io2  w^v  t^ovrtt 
huurros  IXcv^poK,  d^'  Ijt  a^broMpdropts  Sirrts  rbv  c2  mi  muws  Sp&yra  l£ 
taov  <S^crg  d/ivW/i«0a*  4^  81  drMrrfaayrcf  iXkois  bwoMOf&amfUv,  ob  wtpi  rov 
n/iwpificao$al  riro,  dAAit  stat  afuf  cl  rt^M/ccr,  ^ikoi  /»ky  Ar  ro»  Ix^iorocf, 
StA^ptH  $i  oh  o^  xM  ^t*^'  ^diyc^  ytyFdt/»t9€u  I  do  not  profess  to  oonstme 
every  word  of  the  last  sentence.    See  Arnold's  note. 

'  lb.  64.  3;  rd  9k  (liptway  ythom  6ms  Mat  fvro(«covf  /mu  x^/xu  mi 
9tpipp^w,  ni  iitofui  Ir  mtMktifUvcvs  SutcAid^ar.  This  Is  the  place  where 
the  lack  of  referenoe  to  the  barbarians  of  Sicily  is  most  striking.  Sicily 
is  X^f  vc^^fiirroff,  bnt  the  part  of  it  oconpied  by  Sikeliots  was  not,  any 
more  than  England,  Scotland,  or  Wales,  is  wtpippvros. 

'  lb. ;  o2  woKtitfjiro/Uif  re,  ot/itu,  5rar  ivftfi^,  icat  ivyxfupiftf^fiM  yt  w&kof 
Ka0*  ^/las  atro^  kiyms  Kowoit  x/i^^^i^ot. 
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cfHAP,  vnt  or  mediators^.  We  shall  thus  get  rid  of  two  evils,  tiie 
presence  of  the  Athenians  and  civil  war  among  ourselves  *• 
We  shall  for  the  fature  dwell  in  a  free  land,  and  one 
which  will  be  less  likely  to  be  attacked  by  others  '. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  translate  this  memorable  speech; 
for  who  can  reproduce  Thnc jdides  in  another  tongue  ?  I 
have  not  even  attempted  to  give  the  substance  of  every 
sentence,  but  only  to  bring  out  those  points  which  illujs- 
trate  the  political  position  of  Sicily  at  the  time.  Like 
many  other  speeches  in  Thucydides,  speciaUy  like  that  of 
Diodotos  pleading  for  mercy  towards  Mityl^S,  this  speech 
of  Hermokrates  does  not  take  up,  it  rather  disclaims,  any 
high  moral  ground.  He  is  made  expressly  to  say  that  he 
does  not  bhune  the  Athenians  for  trying  to  get  all  that 
they  can ;  in  so  doing,  they  are  only  following  the  bidding 
of  human  nature.  But  it  is  no  less  the  bidding  of  human 
nature  to  withstand  thoee  who  come  against  us ;  it  is  those 
who  fail  in  so  doing  who  are  blameworthy^.  He  speaks 
only  of  Athens,  because  Athens  only  was  dang^erous  at  that 
time;  but  his  language,  as  we  have  seen,  tells  equally 
inBuUff  against  the  intermeddling  of  any  other  non-Sikeliot  power 
chmoter  ^  ^^^  affairs  of  the  island  world  of  Sicily.  The  insular 
policy.        character  of  the  policy  of  Hermocrates  cannot  be  too  closely 


^  Thac.  IT.  64.  3 ;  robt  di  dXXo^^Xovr  ^wcXftfrrat  60f6oi  Act,  ^  irw^po- 
y&fitv,  d/wyo6ft€6af  ttntp  itai  itdBt  itedtrrovt  0Kaarr6fuvoi  ^^ftwarrn  nwdo^ 
priofuw  £vfifidxotf»  9k  nMwort  rd  Xonrdr  lira^^^te  oMi  ZioKKoMrAn.  On 
the  word  dXX6^nXoc,  mo  above,  p.  51. 

*  lb.  4 ;  faoTv  Aya0oip  oO  9r*f4iaoiiMr  rj^  SiMXfay,  'A0i/i^vw  r<  d««X* 
Xayrfviu  Koi  oUniou  woKifwv, 

'  lb. ;  mu8^  ^/iSt  airoiit  hXtMpaif  rt/to6t»^hi  Kot  inr6  d\A«r  Ijffffw  Ivi^ov* 
XtvofUi^p. 

^  lb.  61.  5 ;  Koi  Todt  ithf  *A^ipa/oiir  ravra  «A«or€4rr<rr  r«  md  9pa¥otto€ai 
99XX^  ivyyr^fOff  ml  ov  roTc  4PX<>*^  fiwXofUvoit  tU/Mpo/teu  dkkSi  roct  Ihnutahuif 
iToifunipou  oStfi*  wi^vKt  y^  t6  &if$pinnw  ZuL  vorrdt  Sipx**^  f'^^  "f"^  Acoyrot^ 
fvkiaa§a^  8^  t6  In^.  "  The  good  old  nde^  the  drnpie  pbn,"  it  here 
taken  for  granted  in  the  omo  oC  the  Athenian  oommonwealth  in  almoat  the 
aame  word*  in  whioh  it  is  agee  after  taken  for  granted  of  the  aona  of  Tancred 
of  Hauteville;  Oalf.  Malaterra^  it  jS. 
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studied.     To  him  un  ijalaiid  was  an  island ;  the  silver  ghat.  yui. 
stroak  or  the  wider  sea  that  parted  Sicily  from  other  lands 
was  an  indication  of  Providenoe  not  to  be  neglected  or 
OYerstepped.    But  his  island  is  an  island  world,  a  world 
like  the  widor  world  of  the  elder  Hellas,  like  the  wider 
world  of  Oreek  and  barbarian  of  which  Hellas  and  Sicily 
were  again  parts.    Sicily  is  one  land ;  its  Greek  people  are 
united  by  many  ties ;  bat  he  does  not  dream  of  miiting  its 
Greek  cities  into  one  state  or  into  an  union  of  states. 
He  does  not  preach  federation ;  he  does  not  even  preach  No  bint 
alliance.     He  oonoeiTes  the  possibility  of  disputes  and  y^n,  ^^' 
wars  among  the  SikeKot  cities ;  he  only  pleads  for  peace 
whoever  peace  can  be  had,  and  for  the  settlement  of  all 
differences  without  the  intervention  of  strangers.    Under  Ute  of 
that  name  he  reckons  aU  Gh:eeks  whose  dwelling  is  not  «^i^. 


in  Sicily;  the  kindred  Dorian  no  less  than   the  Ionian  ^^"^ 
rival,  the  Corinthian  metropolis  no  less  than  the  A1 
invader^.    The  purely  insular  way  of  looking  at 
could  hardly  be  carried  further. 

This  way  of  speaking  is  startling.    There  is  another 
aspect  of  the  speech  at  which  we  may  also  be  somewhat 
startled*    Sicily  is  an  island,  the  common  country  of  the  No  hint  of 
Sikeliots.    One  who  drew  his  notions  of  Sicily  from  the  i^  8^117!^ 
pleading  of  Hermokrat&i  only  might  fancy  that  in  his 
day  Sicily  was  a  purely  Greek  isbnd,  which  the  Greeks 
who  took  their  name  from  it  had  wholly  to  themselves. 
Such  an  one  would  hardly  imagine  that  of  the  land  from 
which  Hermokratds  proposes  to  drive  away  all  stranger 
Greeks  so  huge  a  part  was  actually  occupied  by  barbarians. 
Still  less  would  he  deem  that  one  part  was  not  even  occu- 
pied by  native  barbarians,  but  subject  to  barbarians  beyond 
the  sea.    Just  now  indeed  the  Sikel  was  not  dangerous  ;  TheSikeU. 
but  no  great  time  had  passed  since  he  had  shown  that  he 
could  be  dangerous.    And  Sicily  contained  barbarians  far 

*  See  above,  \\  51. 
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cBAP.vm.  more  dangerous  than  any  Sikel.  At  Syracose  men  might 
deem  that  Gel6n  had  for  ever  stopped  the  aggressive 
power  of  Carthage ;  they  could  hardly  feel  so  safe  on  that 
head  at  Himera  and  at  Selinous.  Hermokrat^,  to  be 
sure,  when  he  warned  his  countrymen  against  strangers, 
was  speaking  of  fellow-Greeks  coming  under  plausible 
pretexts  of  alliance;  there  was  nothing  immediately  to 
suggest  renewed  danger  from  Motya  and  Panormos.  Still 
there  is  something  strange  in  his  picture  of  Sicily  occupied 
by  free  and  independent  Greek  commonwealths,  when 
so  large  a  part  of  the  island  was  in  so  different  a  case. 
Poeitionof  Yet  Hermokrat^  was  surely  statesman  enough  to  know 
^^^  '  that  the  great  Phoenician  commonwealth  was  only  a  sleep- 
ing lion.  He  must  have  known  that  Carthage,  which 
had  been  so  terrible  fiftynsix  years  back,  might  be  ter- 
rible again.  He  perhaps  thought  it  enough  to  speak  of 
dangers  which  were  actually  pressing.  Still  his  way  of 
speaking  is  strange.  He  at  least  did  not  foresee  that, 
within  twenty  years,  he  should  himself  see  Sikeliot  cities 
attacked  from  a  Sicilian  standing-point  by  a  barbarian 
enemy  &r  more  fearful  than  Athens.  He  did  not  foresee 
that,  within  ten  years,  he  should  see  a  far  greater  Athenian 
enterprise  than  that  on  which  Eurymeddn  and  Sophokl^ 
had  sailed  stirred  up  against  his  own  city  by  the  practice 
of  the  barbarians  of  S^pesta* 

The  policy  The  dream  of  a  Greek  Sicily  dwelling  apart  from  the 
krat^s  i^t  of  the  world  and  settling  all  its  affairs  of  war  and 
cjun-led  ouf  P®*"*^  within  its  own  coasts  was  destined  to  remain  a  dream. 
By  a  kind  of  irony  of  fortune,  Hermokrates  became  the 
very  embodiment  of  increased  intercourse  between  Greek 
Sicily  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  it  was  who  was 
most  zealous  in  bringing  in  deliverers  from  Old  Greece  to 
beat  back  invaders  from  Old  Greece,  He  it  was  who 
coimselled  an  appeal  to  Carthage  herself  to  come  on  the 
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like  errand  \    But  he  too  it  was  who,  when  Carthage  did  gbap.  Tm. 

oome  on  quite  another  errand,  was  the  first  to  brave  her  in  His  l»ter 

her  own  comer  and  to  win  back  at  least  one  spot  of  Sikeliot  chungod 

gronnd  from  her  grasp.    And  he  it  was  who  was  to  guide  P^^^* 

the  fleets  of  Sidlj  into  the  waters  of  the  mother-land,  to 

do  for  Peloponn^sos  what  Feloponnesos  had  done  for  Sicilj, 

and  to  make  the  Syracosan  name  famous  in  Europe  and 

in  Asia.    But  as  an  immediate  call  to  peace  among  the  immediate 

Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  his  words  had  no  small  efEect.    For  of  ]|ig 

the  moment  the  good  estate  of  Sicily  came  back,    A  peace,  cmumd, 

or  a  trace  for  a  long  term  of  years,  was  at  once  agreed 

upon  among  all  the  Sikeliot  cities.   It  does  not  seem  certain 

whether  the  diplomatic  representatives  sent  to  Oela  came 

with  fall  powers  to  agree  to  terms  among  themselves,  or 

whether  a  vote  of  each  of  the  cities  had  still  to  be  taken 

in  the  popular  assembly  of  each  \    In  either  case  no  diffi-  Peace 

eolty  seems  to  have  been  found  in  coming  to  an  agreement,  ^^^'^^^^ 

The  terms  were  that  each  city  should  keep  whatever  it 

held  at  the  time  of  the  congress^     One  exception  was 

made,     Syracuse  was  to  cede  Moif;ant]a  to  SLamarina  on  Moigaatw 

the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  of  money*.     The  sale  of  ^j^^geto 

territory,  so  much  less  common  in  these  times  than  in  some  ^^'i'^*™^ 

much  later  ages  '^,  is  itself  to  be  noticed,  and  this  sale  is  of 

a  specially  strange  character.    Morgantia  was  the  town 

with  whose  taking  the  great  career  of  Dueetius  began  \ 

We  have  not  heard  of  it  since ;  but  this  passage  implies 

that  it  was  one  of  those  Sikel  towns  which  were  taken 

by  Syracuse  after  the  death  of  Dueetius'^,    But  it  is  hard 

to  see  either  what  claim  Kamarina  could  have  to  it,  or  what 

^  See  Thnc.  vi  34.  a.  'See  Appendix  VI. 

'  Thac.  IT.  65.  I ;  &ct^  imK\ia<rw$ai  rod  ffoKi/uv  Ifxoyrcf  A  Iceurrcx 
{x«Mr< ;  *bA  nile  of  uH  pomdetUt 

*  lb. ;  rots  8^  Ea/tapipaloa  mopjarrlvrp^  f&oi  dprfipu^  raicxhv  roc^  Xvpo- 
ifpafKW  AwoMctF,    See  Arnold's  note,  58a,  638, 

*  See  Hist.  Fed.  Gov.  i  638. 

'  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  368.  '  See  yoL  ii.  p,  386. 
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GEAP.  Tin.  object  that  city  could  have  in  pressiog  a  daim  to  an  inland 
town  at  so  great  a  distance.    All  that  can  be  said  is  that 
the  fact  is  recorded^  and  recorded  by  Thncydides*    When 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  agreed  on^  but  seemingly 
before  it  was  actually  sworn  to,  the  allies  of  Athens  an- 
nounced to  the  Athenian  commanders  that  they  themselves 
were  about  to  agree  to  the  treaty,  and  added  that  it  was 
The  Atbe-  open  to  Athens  to  do  the  same.    The  Athenian  commanders 
g^^rik     agreed,  seemingly  in  the  name  of  their  city,  and  then  sailed 
aooept  the  ^^^y  1,   There  is  no  mention  of  any  Italiot  envoys  at  Qe]A, 
but  the  treaty  was  held  to  extend  to  the  Italiot  cities  or  to 
so  many  as  chose  to  enter  into  it.     That  is,  the  treaty, 
agreed  to  by  the  Sikeliot  cities,  and,  if  not  by  Athens,  at 
least  by  the  Athenian  commanders,  was  announced  to  the 
The  Italiot  cities,  which  accepted  it  or  not  as  they  chose.     The 

except '      Lokrians,  oat  of  their  bitter  hatred  to  Athens,  or  rather  to 
^^^       Rhegion,  would  have  none  of  it,  and  remained  outside  the 

accept  it.  ^       '  ,  ' 

truce  '•  Bhegion,  on  the  other  hand,  must  have  accepted 
it,  though  with  her,  as  with  Leontinoi,  its  terms  would  seem 
to  have  amounted  to  throwing  ofE  her  old  engagements  to 
Athens.  Certain  it  is  that  the  next  time  we  hear  of 
Bh^on,  she  has  ceased  to  be  zealous  in  the  Athenian 
alliance  ^ 
Effects  of  By  this  treaty  all  the  Sikeliot  cities  were  again  acknow« 
^'  ledged  as  free  and  independent.  No  Greek  city  of  Sicily 
was  to  be  the  subject,  or  seemingly  the  ally^  of  any  other. 
Athens  no  longer  had  in  Sicily  either  Greek  allies  or  Greek 
enemies.    We  may  suppose  that  the  old  state  of  things 

*■  Thnc.  iv. 65. 1,  a ;  of  8^  rwr  'ABtpftdenf  ^b/i/Mxoi  fiapaieaXiaavTH  alrSanr nAt 
Iv  riku  &ras,  cTror  Srt  ivftfi^cmnm  mU  oI  mn^^aJt  iowrtu  ndUflrocf  KoanL 
l9ai¥w6jrnt^  M  oMtw  hrounhrro  rifiw  SfioXoyicaf,  tui  td  f^tt  Wdr  *A$rjinaitm 
iatitkmHraw  purd  rovra  lie  SurcXiar.  The  tenee  of  ^v/tfi^^mrrot  ahowa 
the  Btage  of  the  n^gotifttioiis  at  which  the  imonnoement  wm  made  to 
the  Atheniana. 

iavtiaatm  'AA^raioir, 
*  lb.  Ti.  44.  3. 
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came  again^  in  which  one  Athenian  ship  of  war^  but  one  chap,  tiik 
only,  was  to  be  received  in  any  Sikeliot  haven  ^.     But 
barbarians  and  alliances  with  barbarians  were  seemingly 


not  thought  of.    Athei^s  ceased  to  be  the  ally  of  Leontinoi  Athens 
and  Kamarina ;  she  remained  the  ally  of  Segesta',  and  at  gefu. 
Segesta  the  fact  was  remembered. 

The  immediate  work  of  Hermokrates  was  thus  by  no  means 
in  vain.  He  dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  all  Athenian  schemes 
in  Sicily,  whether  those  schemes  had  or  had  not  already 
reached  the  height  of  a  complete  conquest  of  the  island. 
It  was  so  felt  at  Athens.  The  commanders  of  the  fleet  in  PaiuBh> 
Sicily  met  with  an  angry  reception  on  their  return.  IttheAthe- 
was  believed  that  they  had  been  led  by  bribes  to  go  away  ^^^^g, 
when  it  was  in  their  power  greatly  to  advance  Athe- 
nian interests'.  One  never  knows  what  to  say  to  such 
charges  as  these.  That  they  are  so  constantly  brought 
dM>w8  that  they  were  not  in  themselves  unlikely;  but  it 
lessons  our  belief  in  each  particular  case.  They  are  like 
the  treasons  of  Eadric  and  the  murders  of  Fredegund; 
they  are  like  the  constant  rumours  of  poisoning  in  Italy  in 
later  times.  In  this  case  it  is  plain  that  the  charge  was 
carefully  gone  into;  for  the  popular  court  before  which  the 
commanders  would  be  tried  drew  a  marked  distinction 
among  them.  Eurymed6n  was  simply  fined;  Pythod6ro8 
and  Sophokles  were  banished^.  £urymed6n  we  shall  again 
see  in  high  command;  there  is  no  further  mention  of 
Pythod6ros,  nor  seemingly  of   Sophokles^.     Eurymeddn 

^  See  above,  p.  25.  '  See  above,  p.  3a. 

'  Tbue.  iv.  65.  3;  dn  i£bv  alrdtt  r^  Ir  ScircX/f  KaraffTp4tffaff$ttt  depots 
w€i<f^hn€s  direx«0>M^*'A*'*  Were  the  actual  wordi  rd  Ir  SuiccAif  Kara- 
UTfbffaaOQi  part  of  the  fonnal  indictmeut  I  They  would  likely  enongh  be 
in  the  zninda  of  the  people. 

*  Thoe.  u.  8. 

*  The  Sophoklds  in  Arist  Khet.  ill.  18.  6  is  pretty  surely  the  poet.  This 
gmaller  Sophoklte  would  have  been  distinguiBhed  as  o  ScMn-paWSov  or  in 
some  other  way. 
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Estimate 
of  their 
conduct. 


OHAP.  vm.  must  therefore  have  done  something  which  made  the  people 
take  a  less  unfayourable  view  of  him  than  of  his  colleagues. 
Their  position  was  in  any  case  a  difficult  one.     They  were 
sent,  not  avowedly  to  make  conquests  for  Athens,  but  to 
give  help  to  certain  allies  of  Athens  against  their  enemies. 
If  those  allies  chose  to  make  peace  with  their  enemies, 
Athens   might   fairly  reproach  them  with  this   separate 
dealing  with  the  other  side ;    she  might  fairly  complain 
of  scant  courtesy  when  her  own  allies  announced  to  her 
generals  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  to  which  Athens  was 
asked  to  consent^  but  as  to  which  she  had  not  been  consulted. 
But  by  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  the  matter  had  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  generals  into  those  of  the  Athenian 
people.     It  was  for  them  to  decide  what  action^  if  any^ 
should  be  taken  in  the  case  of  the  allies  who  had  forsaken 
them.     It  was  haidly  for  the  generals^  in  such  a  case, 
without  further  instructions  from  home^  either  to  go  on 
warring  against  Sjrracuse,  to  turn  about  and  attack  Naxos 
or  Leontinoi,  or  even  to  turn  their  whole  force  against  the 
obstinate  Lokrians.    The  people  could  hardly  have  blamed 
them^  if  they  had  come  back^  saying  that  circumstances  had 
so  changed  that  they  could  not  carry  out  their  instructions. 
But  the  people  might  reasonably  blame  them^  if^  when 
commissioned  to  act  as  generals^  they  took  upon  them 
to  act  as  envojrs^  and  plighted  the  faith  of  Athens  to  a 
ready-made  treaty  to  which  they  were  simply  asked  to  say 
Yea  or  Nay.     This^  one  would  think^  must  have  been  their 
fault ;  and  there  must  have  been  something  in  the  conduct 
of  Eurymeddn^  some  opposition^  we  may  suppose,  to  the  will 
of  his  colleagues,  which  made  the  fault  seem  less  black  in 
his  case  than  in  that  of  Sophokl^  and  Pythoddros.   In  any 
case  all  vigorous  Athenian  action  in  Sicily  was  hindered  till 
the  setting  out  of  the  great  expedition  nine  years  later. 

Thus  &r  Hermokrates  had  prevailed.    Nor  was  it  wholly 
in  vain  that  he  laboured  for  peace  among  the  cities  of  his 


No  more 
vigorous 
Atbeniftn 
action  in 
Sicily. 
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own  iskiid.  It  is  trae  that  dissensions  and  wars^  dissensions  obap.  vm. 
and  wars  in  which  his  own  city  was  oonoemed,  broke  out  Work  of 
again  in  the  very  year  after  the  peace  of  Gela*    Yet  there  k,^^n 
was  none  the  less  for  several  years  a  far  nearer  approach  ^^^J- 
to  peace  in  Sicily  than  was  often  seen  in  a  land  split  up 
among  a  number  of  Greek  commonwealths.     The  days 
which  had  been  before  the  beginning  of  Athenian  inter- 
meddling seemed  to  have  come  again.   And  it  was  eminently 
characteristic^  though  eminently  unlucky,  that  the  most 
serious  interruption  to  peace  of  which  we  hear  at  this 
time  led  almost  at  once  to  renewed  Athenian  intervention.  4>^- 
Athens  indeed  this  time  stepped  in  only  to  find  that  her 
intermeddling  was  premature^  and  the  cause  which  led  to 
that  vain  enterprise  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
great  enterprise  seven  years  after.    And  even  in  face  of 
that  great  enterprise  we  see  how  much  had  really  been 
done  by  the  peace-policy  of  HermokratAB*    Great  as  was  Eflfeot  of 
the  straggle  of  the  &mous  invasion,  it  was  Uttle  more  than  ^'^^ 
a  local  struggle;  and  it  was  Ae  poUcy  of  Hermokiatts  ]^**J^- 
that  made  it  so.    Could  Athens,  when  the  congress  of  Gtela  i&T«aoa. 
came  together,  have  appeared  in  Sicily  with  the  full  force 
that  was  afterwards  led  by  Nikias  and  Lamachos,  by  De- 
mosthenes and  Eurymeddn,  a  far  easier  field  for  conquest 
would  have  been  found.    Athens  would  have  come  against 
Syracuse,  not  as  a  distant  city  with  her  starting-point  far 
away,  but  as  the  head  of  a  Sikeliot  and  Italiot  alliance, 
with  its  starting-point  in  Sicily.    That  it  was  not  so  was 
before  all  things  the  work  of  Hennokrates. 

It  was  again  disputes  between  Syracuse  and  Leontinoi 
that  brought  the  dangerous  Athenians  once  more  into  Sicily 
before  the  great  expedition.  And  the  same  dispute  which 
now  b^pbis  lingered  on  to  be  one  of  the  occasions  of  the 
great  expedition.  But  we  find  almost  casually  that  there 
were  disputes  in  other  parte  of  the  island,  at  Messana  as 

p  2 
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CRIP.  vm.  well  as  at  Leontinoi.     It  was  not  withoat  reason  that 

Hermokiates  had  said.  Let  man  tigree  with  man  as  well  as 

'    city  with  city.     For  in  Greek  politics  an  internal  dispute 

in  a  commonwealth  had  always  a  tendency  to  lead  to  inter- 

Internal     Tcntion  from  outside.     So  it  was  in  both  the  cases  with 

Leontinoi.  which  we  are  now  concerned.     In  both  cases  the  internal 

^'  ^^^        dispute  is  mentioned  as  b^inning  after  the  pacification 

made  by  Hermokrates  ^    This  may  be  a  mere  note  of  time^ 

or  it  may  imply  that  the  new  state  of  things  caused  the 

cities  to  look  to  their  internal  constitutions.   Those  who  had 

been  alHes  of  Athens  might  be  forgiven  if  they  thought 

that  peace  with  Syracuse  might  not  be  everlastings  and 

that  it  would  be  well  to  strengthen  themselves  against  any 

chances  of  the  future.    At  Leontinoi  the  constitution  must 

have  been  democratic ;   indeed  there  is  nothing  to  make  us 

think  that  any  of  the  Sikeliot  cities  had  fallen  away  from 

the  democratic  models  which  were  set  up  after  the  &11 

of  the  tyrants.     But  the  Leontine  oligarchs  were  strongs 

Admlffiion  determined,  and  ready  for  united  action.     It  must  have 

Of  novr 

citisens ;     been  to  guard  against  designs  of  theirs  that  it  was  decreed 

^^^^f     to  strengthen  the  city  by  enrolling  a  number  of  new  citizens. 

land.  ^g  usual  in  such  cases,  it  was  next  proposed  to  provide  for 

the  new-comers  by  grants  of  land.  We  are  left  to  guess 
whether  such  grants  were  to  be  made  at  the  cost  of  existing 
owners,  or  whether,  as  is  &r  more  likely,  the  lots  of  the 
new  citizens  were  to  be  cut  o£E  from  the  Jjeontme /olilandK 

Opposition  To  the  former  course  the  rich  men  of  the  city  would 

of  the  , 

oligarchs,    naturally  object,  and  even  to  the  latter  course  they  might 
well  object  more  strongly  than  the  commons.    It  would  be 

^  In  Thuc  V.  4.  a  the  Leontines  enroll  citizens  dw€\$6vTvif  'AOriyaiiw  !« 
lUtcfXlas  fA^rd.  r^v  (vfifiafftv :  in  c.  5.  I  the  Messanian  disputes  begin  furd 
r^  rSttf  St«cAi«tfTa>y  6fto\oyiar. 

'  lb.  V.  4.  a  ;  voXlras  re  ivfyp6xffa3rro  voXXo^  icai  6  9^fiM  Ti^  7$!^  Iirfir^ci 
iyaJMuraffBcu.  On  this  Ayal6a<rfA6t,  see  Arnold's  note ;  Thirlwall,  iii.  356 ; 
Grote,  vii.  191  et  seqq.  I  do  not  see  Grote's  difficulty ;  why  should  not 
Leontinoi  have  hsUifolkland  to  divide  t 
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likely  to  come  more  clearly  home  to  them  in  the  light  of  gbap.  viii. 
weakening  the  resonroes  of  the  city  to  the  profit  of  par- 
ticular men ;  and  if  ^  as  is  likely  enough ,  they  themselves 
eontriyed  to  enrich  themselyes  by  profitable  occupation  of 
the  f  olkland,  it  would  seem  to  them  much  the  same  as  the 
confiscation  of  their  own  freeholds.  In  all  questions  of  Koin*ii 
this  kind,  the  great  pattern  of  Rome  cannot  fail  ever  to 


be  before  our  eyes ;  but  in  one  point  the  civil  dissensions  of 
Rome  stand  in  marked  contrast  to  those  of  LeontinoL  At 
Borne,  whatever  the  patricians  were>  they  were,  at  least  in 
all  the  dissensions  of  early  times,  the  better  Romans.  It 
is  the  plebeians  who  secede  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  and  who 
propose  to  migrate  from  Rome  to  Yeii.  This  was  but 
natural  when  the  patricians  were  the  descendants  of  the 
earliest  Roman  settlers  on  the  Roman  hills.  But  in  Leon- 
tinoi,  or  in  any  other  Sikeliot  city,  it  is  hard  to  say  whence 
either  patricians  or  commons  may  have  come.  At  any 
rate  the  local  feelings  of  the  powerful  men  of  Leontinoi 
were  not  strong.  A  later  Roman  analogy  comes  in,  the 
analogy  of  the  days  when  the  oligarchic  parties  throughout 
Italy  looked  to  Rome  as  their  support.  When  the  division  The  oil- 
of  lands  was  proposed,  the  Leontine  oligarchs  asked  for^JJ^"^ 
Syracusan  help.  By  that  hdp  they  drove  the  commons  ^^^^^^ 
out  of  the  city  to  seek  shelter  where  they  might  find  it '.     out  the 

One  instinctively  asks  whether  the  sending  of  help  in  j^^  ^^^ ' 
such  a  case  as  this  was  the  act  of  Hermokrat^  or  was  moki»M(i 

agree? 

approved  by  him.  His  politics  were  oligarchic ;  he  might 
be  well  pleased  to  see  the  cause  of  oligarchy  flourish  in 
ftny  city.  But  such  interference  as  this  in  the  internal 
affiurs  of  an  independent  commonwealth  is  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  his  speech,  and  it  is  wonderful 
how  the  Syracusan  people  could  be  brought  to  agree  to  it. 
Their  constitution  was  certainly  democratic;  yet  we  see 

^  Thue.  ▼.  4-  3;  ol  M  ftiraro)  otoff^fMroi  ^poMoffiavt  re  Mywm  »al 
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CHAP.  Tni.  democratic  Syracuse  lending  its  aid  to  the  oligarchs  of 
Leontinoi  against  the  commons  of  their  own  citj.     We 
have  indeed  seen  the  like  in  our  own  day^  when  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  new-bom  commonwealth  of  France 
1 848-1849.  was  to  overthrow  the  new-bom  commonwealth  of  Borne. 
What  followed  was  yet  more  strongly  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  pacification  of  Gela.     The  Syracnsan  common- 
wealth marches  almost  step  for  step  in  the  path  of  its  own 
tyrant     Short  of  selling  men  into  bondage,  the  democracy 
deals  by  Leontinoi  as  Oel6n  had  dealt  by  M^ara  and 
Leontinoi    Euboia^.     The  oligarchs  of  Leontinoi  made  an  agreement 
Syncuse.    with  Syracuse  by  which  the  Leontine  commonwealth  was 
merged  in  that  of  Syracuse.    The  Leontine  city  was  for- 
saken^ and  the  Leontine  oligarchs  were  received  as  Syracusan 
citizens  ^. 

Presently  a  change  came  over  the  feelings  of  some  of 
the  new  settlers  at  Syracuse.     They  may  well  have  been 
dissatisfied  with  their  position  in  their  new  home,  where 
each  man  would  count  for  less  than  he  had  done  in  Leon- 
Part  of  the  tinoi  ^.     Or  mere  home-sickness  may  have  led  them  back 
go^k'     ^  ^^^  place,  most  likely  of  their  birth,  certainly  of  their 
•'^/^^"Py  former  dwelling.     They  occupied  a  certain  part  of  the 
the  oity      town  of  Leontinoi,  known  as  Phdkaiai.     The  story  reads 
ritoiy.        a^  if  the  site  of  Leontinoi,  like  the  site  of  Megara,  was 
occupied  as  a  Syracusan  fortress^,  and  as  if  Ph6kaiai  had 
separate  defences  of  its  own.     It  has  therefore  been  sup- 
posed ^  that  Ph6kaiai  was  the  name  of  the  eastern  akro- 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  131. 

'  Thac.  ▼.  4.  3 ;  6/»o\oy^<rairr€s  ^vpaieocUns  icol  t^  w6\i»  kitktvdyrts  «ra2 

*  lb.  4  y  HaTfpoy  n6Xiv  avrSv  nvls  Sict  rd  fc^  dpiamaBat  dvoXiir^vrcs  Ik 
ran'  XvpcucowrSiv. 

*  The  hurried  and  blundering  aoooont  in  Dioddroe  (rii.  54) — ^he  thinki 
thai  all  the  Leontines  received  STzacusan  dtixenahip — at  least  brings  this 
out ;  r^v  9^v  ^pofipiw  dwidtt^ay  row  'Svpojcoaiow,  Gf.  Diod.  ziv.  58  for  al 
kv  AcovriVois  dxpov^cis  among  the  fpovpia  of  Syracuse. 

*  Sohubring,  Sidlische  Studien,  386.    See  voL  i.  p.  371. 
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polls  of  Leontinoi^  that  the  rettuming  Leontines  planted  ohap.  vnu 
themselves  on  that  height,  while  Syracuse,  it  would  seem, 
still  held  the  opposite  height  and  the  town  between  the 
two.  Yet  Fhdkaiai  would  be  a  singular  name  for  an 
akropolis  at  Leontinoi ;  it  is  in  no  way  analogous  to  the 
ancient  Lindian  height  at  Oela^.  The  Phokaians,  though 
a  kindred  and  a  colonizing  people,  are  not  spoken  of  as 
having  any  share  in  the  settlement  of  Leontinoi ;  and  the 
words  of  ThucydideSi  though  they  point  to  a  distinct  Pb/ykuai. 
fortress,  hardly  suggest  an  akropolis.  But — save  only 
the  inland  position  of  Leontinoi — ^there  would  be  nothing 
wonderful  in  the  presence  of  Phokaians  in  the  kindred 
city,  nothing  wonderful  in  their  occupying  a  quarter  of 
tiieir  own,  like  the  settlements  of  Genoese  and  Amalfi« 
tans  in  other  cities  during  the  Italian  middle  age.  The 
site  of  such  a  quarter  can  only  be  guessed  at ;  it  might  be 
rash  to  sug^;est  as  its  site  the  third  hill,  now  crowned 
by  the  settlement  of  the  Emperor-ELing  ^  Besides  this 
port  of  the  town  itself,  the  returning  Leontines  further 
occupied  a  strong  place  in  the  Leontine  territory  called 
Brikinniai^  Its  site  has  been  placed  among  the  hills 
to  the  north  of  the  city,  now  bearing  the  name  of  Saint 
Basils  A  double  start  was  thus  made  by  the  dissatis- 
fied oligarchs  towards  the  restoration  of  an  independent 
Leontinoi.  In  such  an  enterprise  the  old  political  grudges  They  are 
within  the  city  were  forgotten.  The  oligarchs  who  held  (he  oom-^ 
Ph6kaiai  and  Brikinniai  were  soon  joined  by  the  more  ™°?**  "^ 

*  ^    ''  make  war 

part  of  the  scattered  commons,  and  from  their  two  strong-  against 
holds  they  kept  up  a  war  against  Syracuse  '. 

*  See  voL  i.  p.  401.  •  See  vol.  i.  p.  370. 

'  Thnc.  T.  4. 4 ;  ^wtUa  re  rff  «^«(«  ri  rrjn  AtorrircJi^  X^P^  teaXov/ia^ov 
maraXafifiiafovci  gat  Bpucun^laf  iy  lf»iuL  h  ry  AcorWrp.  The  fort  in  the 
ooontry  ia  clearly  distiDgaiahed  from  the  part  of  the  town  which  waa 
ooeapied. 

*  Sehnhringp  Sidliaehe  Studien,  pp.  378-583.  I  have  not  aeen  the 
place. 

'  nine.  y.  4.  4 ;  mvmarS^a  ir  rw  rttyw  IwoKifnow. 
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CHAP.  vm. 

Impression 
made  by 
the  treat- 
ment of 
Leontinoi. 


Beyola- 
tions  of 
Messana. 


Relations 
1)etweea 
Messana 
and  Lo- 
kroi. 


Such  an  event  as  this,  following  so  soon  after  the 
general  pacification  of  Sicilj,  would  strongly  impress  all 
Sikeliot  minds,  and  it  could  not  pass  without  notice  in  any 
part  of  Greece.  The  Syracusan  democracy,  it  was  easy  to 
say,  had  got  rid  of  the  Athenians  only  to  play  the  same 
part  in  Sicily  which  their  own  tyrants  had  once  played. 
Another  Hellenic  city  was  swept  away,  a  city  doubtless 
then  in  high  reputation  as  the  birthplace  of  the  renowned 
Gorgias^.  First  M^^ara,  then  Leontinoi,  the  Sikeliot  cities 
were  fast  sinking  into  mere  outposts  cf  Syracuse.  Mean- 
while a  revolution  with  some  points  of  likeness  to  that  of 
Leontinoi  was  going  on  in  Messana.  Here  too  were  fierce 
internal  dissensions;  we  are  not  told  the  immediate  occa- 
sion; but  we  have  seen  enough  of  division  and  shifting 
policy  among  the  mingled  population  of  that  city  not  to 
be  surprised  at  anything  which  might  happen  there.  This 
time  one  of  two  contending  factions  called  in  help  from 
Lokroi ;  new  settlers  from  Lokroi  were  sent  to  be  enrolled 
as  citizens  of  Messana;  it  is  even  said  that  Messana  be- 
came for  a  while  a  possession  of  Lokroi^.  The  days  of 
Anaxilas  seem  to  have  come  again;  an  Italiot  power 
again  holds  dominion  on  Sicilian  ground;  only  this  time 
it  is  a  commonwealth  and  not  a  tyrant.  But  what  was 
the  form  of  the  union  ?  The  merging  of  two  adjoining 
commonwealths  into  one  is  once  recorded  in  Greek  history, 
when  Corinth  mei'ged  its  name  in  Argos  and  the  land- 


^  Grote,  yii.  195  ;  "  The  birtb-plaoe  of  the  famous  rhetor  Gorgias  was 
struck  out  of  the  list  of  inhabited  cities ;  its  temples  were  deserted ;  and 
its  territory  had  become  a  part  of  Syracuse.** 

*  Thucydides  (v.  5)  does  not  tell  the  Messanian  story  in  order,  as 
he  does  the  Leontine  story.  He  brings  it  in  casually  when  speaking 
of  the  return  voyage  of  Phaiax ;  AotcpSv  lyrvyxStyti  rdis  !«  Mt<r<rfynfs 
ivoiKois  iitw€wiwic6ctv,  ot  firrd  r^  rSfy  SiKcAion-wr  S/wkoyiav  ffrouria- 
iravTW  M«r<njv(ow  icai  iirayayoftivcM^  rSnf  Mpcav  AoK/Kfbs  ivoucoi  l£cW/i. 
<p$ffffay,  Kol  kyiptro  Mtca^nj  HoKp&v  rtvdi  'xp6vw.  It  is  from  this  casual 
reference  that  one  has  to  put  together  the  story  of  the  Messanian  revolu- 
tions. 
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marks  of  Cormthian  and  Argeian  territory  were  taken  up^  chap.  vih. 

Bnt  Aigos  and  Corinth  were  at  least  adjoining  lands ;  the 

landmarks  between  Messana  and  Lokroi  were  of  a  kind 

which  the  hand  of  man  could  not  sweep  away.     Or  did 

Messana  stoop  to  become  a  formal  dependency  of  Lokroi  ? 

That  is  hard  to  believe.     One  would  rather  take  the  words 

as  implying  only  that  the  Lokrian  element  in  Messana 

became  so  strong  that  Messana  practically  foUowed  the 

lead  of  Lokroi.     Anyhow^  while  Lokroi  was  spreading  her  Position  of 

power  in  Sicily,  she  had  to  strive  against  dissatisfied  de-  luiy. 

pendencies  nearer  home.    She  was  at  present  at  war  with 

the  people  of  two  unknown  towns  in  Southern  Italy^  Itdnd 

and  Mela.    These  are  described  as  her  own  colonists  and 

as  marching  on  her  territory  K    War  between  metropolis 

and  colony  suggests  the  story  of  Syracuse  and  Kamarina; 

it  suggests  that  here  too  the  parent  city  was  unwise  enough 

to  seek  to  make  the  rights  of  a  parent  grow  into  the  rights 

of  a  mistress. 

All  diis  did  not  fail  to  be  heard  and  heeded  at  Athens. 
It  may  be  that  the  remnant  of  Leontinoi  sent  a  suppliant 
embassy  to  pray  for  renewed  help';  it  may  be  that 
Oorg^  spoke  again,  as  Themistokles  spoke  at  Salamis  \ 
as  a  man  who  had  no  city  to  plead  for.  But  Athens 
hardly  needed  embassies  to  stir  her  up.    The  craving  after 

^  Xen.  Hell.  ir.  4.  6.  5.  I. 

*  Thii  Again  oomM  qnito  cmiuUIj  in  Thue.  t.  5.  3.  The  Lokri»nB  would 
not  have  made  a  tieaty  with  Athena,  «l  /a)  o&rodt  MaT€ix«f^  ^  vp^  Ireir^ot 
md  McAo/ovr  voAf/iof  6/M6/>ovt  rt  Harrat  Kak  dvodcovy. 

*  Grote  (vii.  194)  eeema  to  take  the  pitiful  embassy  that  oomes  firam 
Kataii^  in  Justin,  iv.  4.  i,  for  an  embassy  from  LeoniiDoi.  And  Justin 
clearly  confounded  the  two,  for  he  has  mach  to  say  about  Katand,  which 
is  not  mentioned  byThuoydides  at  this  stage,  and  nothing  about  Leontinoi. 
But  the  embassy  "  sordida  reste  *'  ftc  oomes  just  before  the  great  invasion. 
In  Justin  (it.  3)  it  is  Katani  which  alone  makes  the  pacification,  and, 
before  Laehte  and  Choiriadte,  Lamp&nioM  is  sent  out  to  help  them,  a  oon- 
fuaion  with  the  foundation  of  ThourioL 

*  See  Herod,  viii.  61  for  ThcmistokUs  as  &waKit  dv^p. 
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Atbezuan 
embassy 
of  422. 


CHAP.  vm.  Sicilian  dominion  or  influence  had  by  no  means  died  away^ 
and  the  story  of  the  wrongs  of  Leontinoi^  whether  pleaded 
or  not  by  Leontine  envoys,  would  at  once  suggest  the 
thought  of  another  attempt.  But  it  was  at  least  not 
thought  wise  to  send  a  threatening  force  at  once.  Nor 
was  the  immediate  moment  favourable  for  such  an  enter- 
prise. When  the  former  expedition  set  forth,  Athens  was 
in  her  full  power  and  pride.  She  had  weakened  Sparta  at 
Fylos  and  at  Kythdra,  and  the  men  from  Sphakteria  were 
in  her  keeping.  So  they  were  still;  but  Athens  mean- 
while had  been  humbled  and  weakened  at  Delion,  and 
Brasidas  had  torn  away  many  of  her  possessions  north  of 
the  iBgsBan.  Still,  if  it  was  no  time  for  warlike  enterprises, 
something  might  be  done  in  the  diplomatic  way;  it  might 
be  well  to  find  out  what  chances  there  were  of  success  if  a 
blow  should  be  struck.  Two  ships  only  were  sent,  and  their 
commanders  could  hardly  reckon  as  generals.  At  their 
head  was  Phaiax,  a  man  of  whom  we  hear  a  good  deal  in 
the  political  life  of  Athens  at  this  time,  but  never  in  any 
strictly  military  character.  And  from  the  accounts  that 
we  have  of  him,  he  seems  to  have  been  hardly  more  of  an 
orator  than  of  a  soldier.  But  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  of 
specially  winning  manners  and  conversation,  a  man  quali- 
fied beyond  others  for  that  personal  influence  which  the 
diplomacy  of  the  age  in  no  way  shut  out,  but  who  most 
likely  left  to  one  of  his  colleagues  those  public  addresses 
to  the  assemblies  of  the  cities  to  which  he  was  commissioned 
which  the  diplomacy  of  the  age  demanded  \     The  orator 


PhAiaz. 


^  Phaiax  goes  (Thuc.  ▼.  4.  i)  rpiros  alrbs  as  vpcir^cvr^r.    He  is  described 
by  Plutarch  (Alk.  13) ;  Ivt€vtik6s  Idiq.  koI  iriOc»6s  kd6tcu  /M\ko¥  If  ^p€ip 

\a\ay  Apiffros,  ASwaTinaros  \i'Y€tP. 

Aristophante  (Knigbts,  1374)  describes  his  style  of  speaking,  and  his 
Scholiast  adds  a  story  which  seems  hardly  to  agree  with  the  judgement 
of  Eapolis— ^ciydf  ^r»p  6  ^aia(  oSros  dn  tcci  dvo^iryciV  M  BomAt^  is-'  airro^ 
tpdfpV  tcpivSfuvos, 
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of  the  embassy  was  seemingly  AndokidSs,  wlio  was  pre-  ch^'*  ^m. 
sently  to  win  for  himself  a  name,  such  as  it  was,  in  the  '^<^^^'<^^" 
bSbxt  of  the  Hennes-breaking  \  These  two,  with  a  third 
colleague  unknown,  were  sent  forth,  not  to  fight,  but  to 
see  what  cities  of  Italy  and  Sicily  might,  under  their 
natural  aknn  at  the  new  action  of  Syracuse,  be  won 
OTer  to  the  Athenian  alliance.  The  pacification  of  Oela, 
it  might  be  plausibly  argued,  was  already  broken  on  the 
Syracusan  side. 

The  Athenian  envoys  were  sent,  not  only  to  those  cities  Objecu 
which  had  been  allies  of  Athens  during  the  late  war,  ^busy. 
but  to  the  Sikeliot  commonwealths  generally.     Syracuse 
was  to  be  held  up  as  a  power  that  threatened  all  her 
neighbours.      A   common  league  was,  if  possible,  to  be 
formed,  to  deliver  the  Leontine  commons  from  their  enemy 
and  to  set  up  again  the  Leontine  commonwealth  '.    The 
envoys  must  have  been  further  charged  to  do  anything, 
at  least  in  the  diplomatic  way,  which  could  be  done  for 
the  service  of  Athens  on  the  road.    Their  first  diplomatic  Lokroi 
success  was  won  in  a  quarter  where  one  would  least  have  ^iil^^L. 
looked  for  it.    Their  coasting-voyage  took  them  by  Lokroi, 
the  one  city  which  had  stood  out  at   Oela  against  any 
dealings  with  Athens  or  her  allies.    But  Lokroi,   hard 
pressed  in  the  war  with  her  own  hostile  colonies,  was  now 

*  In  the  oration  agunst  Alkibiadds  attribated  to  Ajidokidds,  he  speaka 
(41 J  of  YariouB  embanriee  on  which  he  had  gone,  ending  with  one  to  Italy 
and  Sicily.  This  paaeage  haa  canaed  some  diseoMion  (aee  Thirl  wall,  iii.  357i 
495),  and  another  Sicilian  embaisy  of  Andokidte  has  been  inferred.  Sicily  is 
alao  reckoned  among  the  places  which  Andokidds  yisited  by  Lysias,  Andok.  6. 
Bat  these  were  places  which  he  visited  afterwards,  not  as  envoy,  but  ir 
Tp  6aro9rf/dif,  Is  it  not  nunre  likely  that,  as  Phaiax  went  rplros  aW6f,  the 
embassy  of  Andokidte  and  that  of  Phaiax  is  the  same,  that  Phaiax  was  the 
head  of  the  embassy  and  did  the  secret  persnasion,  while  Andokidds  made 
the  public  speeches  ? 

*  Thno.  y.  4-5.  The  oommissi<m  (4.  5)  was,  cf  vws  wtlatarrts  rot^t  ff^ffir 
Surras  air60i  ^vfift&xom  mi  rcifs  HXXovs,  1^  Svroirru,  SiircAidirot  Motvp  c&f 
"SvfBMocUtif  binmfup  9§/HwoumfUpvif  iwurrportwroi,  ttoff^uoM  rbw  S^fttnt  r&v 
Acorr^air. 
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CHAP.  Tiij.  glad  to  conclude,  if  not  an  alliance^  at  least  a  peaoe^ 
Kanuurina  with  Athens  ^.  They  then  sailed  round  the  south-eastern 
Akragas.  comer  of  Sicily,  and  successfully  pleaded  the  cause  of 
Athens  or  of  Leontinoi  at  Kamarina  and  at  Akragaa*. 
In  the  last  war  we  heard  nothing  directly  of  Akragas; 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  at  that  time  no  open  breach 
between  her  and  Syracuse  ^.  Still  the  lurking  jealousy  of 
Syracuse  in  the  Akragantine  mind  might  well  be  stirred 
up  afresh  by  the  late  Syracusan  advance.  ELamarina, 
lately  so  zealous  for  peace,  had  still  more  reason  for  actual 
Failure  at  fear  than  Akragas.  But  between  E^amarina  and  Akragas, 
at  Gela,  the  Athenian  envoys  had  no  success,  and  they 
heard  enough  to  make  them  refrain  from  any  further 
attempts.  Yet  which  were  the  cities  which  remained  ill- 
disposed  to  Athens  ?  Katane  seems  to  have  been  frigidly, 
at  least  not  hostile.  It  was  there  that  the  envoys,  or  at 
least  Phaiax,  joined  their  ships  again  after  a  land-journey 
from  Oela.  Messana  at  the  present  moment,  under  Lo- 
krian  influence,  if  not  friendly,  could  not  have  been  openly 
hostile.  The  remaining  cities  are  Selinous,  Himera,  Nazos, 
and,  if  it  were  reckoned,  the  new  Kal6  Akt6  of  Ducetios. 
One  almost  wonders  that,  with  the  powerful  support  of 
The  Sikeh.  Akragas,  Athens  did  not  risk  more.  But  one  quarter 
where  Athens  waa  sure  of  good  will  Phaiaz  did  not  neglect. 
He  went  from  Gela  to  Katane  through  the  Sikel  countiy  *. 
Even  if  nothing  was  to  be  done  at  the. moment,  it  was 

^  Tbac  y.  5.  a  ;  lytyivtiro  yAp  roit  AoMpoSs  wp^  cUrr^r  6/ioKoyia  £v^ 
fiifftvs  wipi  wp^  r<f^  *A$rf¥alov9.    See  above,  p.  7a,  note  a. 

*  Jh,  4.6;  6  *aia£  diipiK6/MV09  ro^f  /iir  Eaftapivalovt  wtiBn  mi  'Ampayap- 
rSyotn,  Ir  9k  Tik^  dvnaT6»ros  a^f  rov  wpAyftarot,  oMri  M  roits  iXkom 
ipX^rat, 

'  Bee  above,  p.  36. 

*  Thuo.  V.  4.  6;  dvaxctpfjcas  &d  rw  2<«cXwr  ds  Karcwrp^.  Suoh  a 
journey,  if  he  went  north  to  Henna  and  turned  east,  woold  go  by  the 
chief  Sikel  towm,  as  Agyriom  and  Centnripa.  In  a  strai^t  line  he  would 
go  by  Eohetl%  but  he  would  have  to  refrain  from  boaineis  at  Moiganti% 
now  oeded  to  friendly  Kamarina. 
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well  that  the  ooontryznen  of  Duoetius  should  bear  in  mind  cnAP.  tiii. 
that  Syracnse  had  an  enemy  who  might  be  readj  to  act 
on  any  favonrable  opportunity.     Phaiaz  then  went  to  the  Phaiaz 
Leontine  post  at  Brikinniai — nothing  is  said  of  the  other  Leontines. 
poet  within  the  walls  of  Leontinoi — and  exhorted  its  de- 
fenders to  hold  out^     Such  an   exhortation  would  be 
almost  a  mockery,  unless  it  was  accompanied  with  promises 
of  Athenian  help.     And,  if  it  was  so  accompanied,  it  was 
a  greater  mockery  still.    It  does  not  appear  that  Athens 
struck  a  blow  or  spoke  a  word  on  behalf  of  Leontinoi  for 
more  than  seven  years  to  come. 

At  Katand  the  envoys,  having  practically  done  nothing,  The  envoyt 
began  their  homeward  voyage  along  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  ^ 
Italy.     They  tried — ^it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  they  suc- 
ceeded— ^to  win  over  some  unnamed  places  in  both  countries 
to  the  Athenian  alliance  '.     On  their  way  they  fell  in  with  lUvola- 
the  victims  of  another  revolution  at  Messana ;  whether  it  Hessana 
was  in  any  way  caused  by  their  coming  we  are  not  told.  ^^^^ 
Just  at  this  time  the  Lokrian  settlers  had  been  driven  out, 
and  the  Athenian  ships  seem  to  have  met  them  actually 
on  their  voyage  back  to  Lokroi '.    It  is  somewhat  oddly 
told  us  that  Phaiax  did  them  no  harm,  because  of  the  treaty 
which  he  had  a  little  time  before  made  with  Lokroi.    And 
this  is  the  point  chosen  to  add  that  the  Lokrians  would 
not  have  made  that  treaty  H  they  had  not  been  driven  to 
do  80  by  their  war  with  their  immediate  neighbours^. 
Lokroi  and  Athens  clearly  did  not  love  one  another,  though 
formal  obligations  hindered  them  from  doing  one  another 
any  actual  harm. 

^  Tboc  T.  4.  6 ;  ifia  h  rg  wapSi^  mt  It  rdt  Bptiainrlat  ik^ifw  tetd  vofo- 
^afHTuyas  dWvXci. 

*  lb. ;  Ir  82  rg  vapoco/aSp  rj  h  1^  SurcXiW  Koi  irdXiv  drnxn^/y^^f i  ital 
W  ry  IroA/if  Ixp7fi^i0'<  «*«/»}  ^iKka  rots  *A9fp^oif.  This  leeniB  to  imply 
at  lenst  attempts  oq  some  Sikelioi  as  weU  ai  Italiot  cities  on  the  way 
bade. 

'  See  above,  p.  72,  note  a.  *  See  above,  p.  73,  note  a. 
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CHAP.  VI  fffS  ^^^  potkes  of  Sicilian  affairs  till 

K*mar  rif  .  ^oe^^^^  ^^  immediate  occasions  of 

A^  ,^r.  y^     ^  tdx  y^^on,    Leontinoi  remained  empty 

v^  m^    ^  _^  Atb^^  '  gtill  contrived  to  hold  their  strong 

,^bIi^    .  r,^t0tin^    .  ^  Rn'kiimiai.     The  town  became  an  out- 

^tr^  t^ts  o£i^°^         ^e  are  not  directly  told  what  was  the 

^  post  o^  \^ro8S^  *°*^  Akragas.    They  had  accepted  the 

^^.      Manc^t  ^^'^  ^^7  must  have  felt  themselves 

-^   .    J  ^jjen  the  diplomatic  following  of  Phaiax  sailed 

and  no  military  following  came  in  its  place.     We 

perhaps  see  the  effects  of  this  feeling  in  their  conduct 

jj^  the  great  struggle  came.     But  just  now  we  have  no 

SicUiBJi  history.    The  gap  is  filled  up  by  a  fearful  event  in 

(  the  history  of  the  Greeks  of  Italy.     Two  years^  it  would 

^ym^  ^y   seem,  after  the  voyage  of  Phaiax^  Kym6,  once  the  most 

^^.        western  outpost  of  HeUas^  still  her  most  western  outpost 

4'^'         on  Italian  soil,  ceased  to  be  a  city  of  Hellas.     It  was  in 

defending  KymS  that  Hier6n  of  Syracuse  had  won  his 

purest  glory  ^ ;  but  the  enemy  this  time  was  one  against 

whom  a  Syracusan  fleet  could  have  given  but  little  help. 

As  in  the  days  of  AristodSmos^,  a  strong  Italian  force 

came  against  the  Greek  city  by  land.     This  time  it  was 

the   Samnites   of   Campania,  now  for  twenty  years   the 

lords  of  Capua,  who  met  the  men  of  Kyme  in  the  field 

and  routed   them.      They  then   besieged  the  city,  and, 

after  several  assaults,  took  it  by  storm  ^     The  city  on  the 

hill-top  looking  out  on  the  western  sea  passed  away  from 

Its  fate.      Hellas.     But  its  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  was 

lighter  than  Greek  cities  often  suffered  at  the  hands  of 

Greek  enemies.     It  was  lighter  than  Ski6nS  and  Mdlos 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  250. 

*  See  yol.  ii.  p.  349.    See  Belocfa,  Campanien,  p.  151. 

'  Diod.  zii.  76  ;  Kafivavci  /AeydkQ  Swdftci  oTpaTtwxayTd  M  K^/ci/r  IW- 
Kifaav  /i^XP  ^^'vf  Kvfuuovs,  teal  vXciVrovf  rwv  iyrirax^iyrcur  teariKo^ffor, 
irpo4rKa$ti6fA€iP<H  9^  ry  moKiopiclif  Koi  vKtiovs  wpoafioKas  wotifvdfAtyoi  «ard 
ttpdros  f 2Xov  T^  iroAir.     Cf.  Livjf  !▼•  44. 
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suffered  at  the  hands  of  Athens  a  few  years  later.    We  ohap.  vm. 
hear  of  no  genoral  massacre;  the  men^  it  wotdd  seem  this 
time^  were  sold  as  slaves^;  the  women  passed  into  the 
hands  of  their  conqnerors,  to  hand  on  some  traditions  of 
Hellenic  life  to  their  children  of  mingled  blood  '.     Those  Orowth  of 
who  escaped  found  a  friendly  shelter  at  Neapolis,  a  city 
which  becomes  from  henceforth  for  ages  to  come  the  centre 
of  Greek  life  in  Campania  \  a  city  which  was  to  be  in 
more  distant  times  the  first  Italian  conquest  of  Belisarius, 
the  proudest  conquest  of  Roger  of  Sicily.     Thus,  if  the  BwUriMi 
barbarians  of  Asia  and  Africa  were  for  a  while  kept  in  Eaxopa^ 
check,  the  barbarians  of  Europe  were  advancing.     The 
Sikel  had  failed ;  but  the  Samnite  had  acted  with  terrible 
force,  and  the  Lucanian  was  making  ready.    Twelve  years 
only  now  part  us  from  the  time  when  the  barbarian  of 
Africa  was  to  show  himself  in  more  fearful  might  than 
ever.      But  meanwhile  we  have  to  tell  of  the  greatest 
strife  of  Greek  against  Greek  that  ever  was  waged  on 
Sicilian  soil  or  in  Sicilian  waters. 

§  2.   TAe  PreparatioMfar  tie  Great  Aiienian  Expedititm. 

B.C.  416-415. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  once  more  a  tale  which  has  been  told  so  Connexion 

of  the  great 

often  as  the  tale  of  the  great  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  expedition 
a  tale  which  was  told  at  its  first  telling  as  no  other  tale  ^lier  ^ 
has  been  told  since.     Yet  something  may  be  done,  some^^^ 
small  measure   of  freshness  may  be  gained,  if  we  can 

^  Diod.  zii.  76 ;  hapmdffarrtt  oMj/i^  Mai  rovt  narakif^irTas  ^awdparoJkcd' 

*  Strabo,  t.  4.  4 ;  tfipii/nw  th  roift  Mfi&wovt  mAXd,  not  9i^  rait  ywat^lr 
abrvm  9impmi<fim  ainoL  Sfiion  i*  oSr  In  aw(trai  voAXd  fx*^  ^^  'EkX^tKtw 
m6ci»o9  ml  rw  woftifuav.  Beloch  sayi  that  this  mnst  refer  to  the  time 
of  Strabo*!  authority,  not  to  that  of  Strabo  himself ;  in  either  oaae  Greek 
mothers  wonld  help  to  keep  up  the  elder  traditiou. 

'  Dionydof,  in  a  fragment  of  his  fifteenth  book  (Beiske,  iy.  2318) ;  ots 
iKvfialovt]  ol  VtawoXtnu  Ttjs  varplSot  kMwtff6rras  Wt^i^awro  mt  viyrwf 
l«oc4<rayTO  irotyavod^  tut  tUo/v  dYatfSr. 
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CHAP.  vuL  bring  ourselves  to  look  at  that  famous  struggle  from  a 
strictly  Sicilian  point  of  view.     The  connexion  between 
the  great  expedition  to  which  we  have  now  come  and  the 
smaller  Athenian  expeditions  to  Sicily  of  which  we  have 
already  told  the  story  is  really  closer  than  we  are  apt  to 
think  from  the  place  which  the  great  expedition  holds  in 
general  Greek  history^  and  therefore  in  the  narrative  of 
Thucydides.     Up  to  this  time  the  affairs  of  Sicily  have 
been  something  altogether  secondary  in  the  general  story 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     They  now  become,  for  a  few 
memorable  years,  the  main  centre  of  interest  to  all  Greece. 
The  Sid-     Thucydides  therefore,  recording  the  general  history   of 
of  Thuoy-    Greece,  taking  up  his  pen  again  after  an  interval,  gives 
^  two  books  of  which  Sicily  is  the  main  subject,  and  in 

which  the  mention  of  other  places  is  almost  more  inci- 
dental than  the  mention  of  Sicily  was  in  his  earlier  narra- 
tive. He  begins  as  it  were  a  new  work,  a  Sicilian  work ; 
now  that  Sicily  has  come  to  the  front,  he  does  what  he 
had  not  thought  it  needful  to  do  while  Sicily  was  only 
secondary;  he  draws  his  memorable  picture  of  the  geo- 
graphy and  early  history  of  the  island.  All  this  tends  to 
part  off  the  great  expedition  from  the  smaller  ones  that 
went  before  it,  and  that  in  a  way  which,  from  the  Sicilian 
IncreMed  point  of  view,  is  likely  to  mislead.  Though  we  have  read 
o?^cily  in  ^^^  accounts  of  the  earlier  expeditions,  we  are  apt  to  think, 
general  ^^  ]gg^|.  j.^  gp^at  as  if  we  thought,  that  Sicily  was  now  for 
history.  the  first  time  brought  before  the  Athenian  mind.  Sicily 
and  schemes  in  Sicily  were  now  brought  before  the  Athe- 
nian mind  on  a  greater  scale  and  in  more  glowing  colours ; 
they  became  the  first  object  of  Athenian  thought,  instead 
of  a  very  secondary  object;  plans  of  Sicilian  enterprise 
were  taken  up  with  a  passionate  zeal  such  as  had  never 
been  poured  forth  on  any  earlier  enterprise.  The  expedi- 
tion therefore  took  a  gigantic  scale,  imparalleled  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  war,  and  the  failure  of  the  expedition 
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was  on  a  scale  answering  to  that  of  the  expedition  itself,  chap.  vni. 
But  from  the  Sicilian  side  there  is  hut  a  small  hreak  Special 
hetween  the  lesser  events  and  the  greater ;  the  same  im-  ^i^^, 
mediate  occasions  help  to  bring  about  each  in  turn ;  the 
same  greater  causes  lie  behind  the  immediate  occasions  in 
either  case.     As  the  run  of  general  Greek  history  tends 
to  keep  them  apart^  the  run  of  special  Sicilian  history  tends 
to   bring  them  together.      We  have  no  strictly  Sicilian 
events  to  record  between  the  return  of  Phaiax  from  his 
diplomatic  mission  and  the  occasions  which  led  to  the  un- 
willing coming  of  Nikias  on  the  errand  of  warfare  which 
he  strove  to  hinder. 

Of  both  those  occasions  we  have  heard  already.     One  of  Oooarioiu 
them  leads  us  backwards^  the  other  forwards.     We  have  ^newed 
already  heard  of  the  dealings  of  Syracuse  towards  Leon-  7^'*,    . 
tinoi ;    we  may  have  failed  to  notice  that  Athens  had  and  Se- 
again  admitted  Segesta  to  her  alliance  ^.     The  enmity  of  ^ 
Syracuse  and  Leontinoi  is  an  old  story;   so,  as  a  name^ 
is  the  alliance  of  Athens  and  Segesta.     The  name  now 
becomes  more  than  a  name.     It  was  the  Elymian  city^  in 
its  enmity  towards  its  Oreek  neighbour  Selinous,  which 
brought  on  Greek  Sicily^  first  the  Athenian  invasion^  and 
then  the  more  fearful  blow  of  renewed  Carthaginian  in- 
vasion.    Athens  can  in  no  wise  escape  the  charge  that^  in 
her  greatest  dealing  with  Sicilian  affairs^  she  entered  Sicily, 
partly  perhaps  to  support  the  Ionian  against  the  Dorian, 
but  far  more  clearly  to  support  the  barbarian  against  the 
Greek. 


Of  strife  between  Greek  Selinous  and  Elymian  Segesta  Belatioiu 
we  have  already  heard  more  than  once  '.     The  territories  segesta 
of  the  two  cities  met,  seemingly  on  the  upper  course  of  the  ^^g^^" 
river  Mazaros  ^  :  but  the  physical  boundary  did  not  hinder  disputed 

frontier ; 

*  See  above,  pp.  33,  65.  *  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  340,  553. 

'  See  Benndorf,  Metopen,  p.  28  ei  seqq.    He  refen  io  Dioddros,  xi.  86 

VOL.  III.  G 
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CHAP.  vni.  border  disputes.     The  other  cause  of  strife  is  more  re-* 
right  markable.    Notwithstanding  difference  of  origin,  notwith- 

marriage,  standing  frequent  quarrels^  a  right  of  eonnnbium  must  have 
existed  between  the  Greek  and  the  barbarian  city.  For^  be- 
sides the  dispute  about  territory^  questions  about  marriage 
are  spoken  of  as  helping  to  bring  about  the  war  which  now 
broke  out  ^.  As  far  as  we  can  see^  the  disputed  lands  lay 
on  the  Segestan  side  of  the  stream;  Selinous  seems  to 
have  claimed  or  sought  after  a  kind  of  inland  Peraia. 
War  Whatever  disputes  or  negotiations  may  have  gone  before, 

c.  416.  the  first  blow  seems  to  have  been  struck  by  the  Selinun- 
tines.  They  crossed  the  river ;  they  occupied  the  disputed 
lands^  and  thence  harried  the  undoubted  S^^estan  territory 
beyond  them  K  The  men  of  Segesta^  as  the  tale  is  told 
us^  still  sent  one  more  peaceful  message,  calling  on  the 
invaders  to  forbear  from  any  damage  to  the  territories  of 
others.  The  attempt  was  fruitless;  the  S^^stans  took 
to  arms  and  drove  the  Selinuntines  out  of  the  disputed 
land  \  Neither  city  had  as  yet  put  forth  its  full  strength ; 
each  now  called  out  its  whole  force ;  a  battle  followed 
in  which  the  Segestans  were  defeated  ^.  The  question  now 
comes.  Were  the  Selinuntines  alone  in  this  engagement  ? 

(see  vol.  ii.  p.  557).  The  pcsition  of  Halikysu  (see  vol.  i.  p.  120)  shows, 
he  remarks,  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  Halikjas,  the  stream  of  Delia 
that  flows  by  the  reoovered  chnroh  not  far  from  Castelvetrano. 

^  Thuc.  vi.  6.  2 ;  5/iofKN  6vr€s  tois  "XtkivowTiois  h  96\€/wy  tcaSiaraatty 
iftpl  re  yafuicSfy  rtvav  Koi  v€pl  y^s  dfA^iafirfT^rov.  I  do  not  see  that  the  fuUer 
aocoant  of  Dioddros,  which  may  very  well  be  from  Philistos,  is  at  all  incon- 
sistent  with  the  shorter  statement  of  Thucydides. 

*  Diod.  xii.  82  ;  iiroXifjaiaay  vtpi  x^f*^  dfji<piff$rfrrjclfjioVf  woTaftov  r^y 
xifpc»  rSiv  Zt€uf>*pofjLfywv  w6\fMf  6pi(oyTos.  XtXtyoT&yrtoi  ik  8iaj8avr((  rd 
^eiBpoVf  rb  n\v  irpwrw  r^r  wapavorafiias  fiitf  Kari<rxpv'  fitrd  di  ravra  koI 
T^  vpoffictifjityrji  x^P°^  voXXijv  dwoTfft6fi€voi.  (He  adds  a  moral  reflexion 
from  the  Elymian  side ;  fcaT4<pp6vrj<Tav  rSiv  i^Biierjfiivotry.)  I  suppose  the 
general  meaning  is  what  I  have  given  in  the  text. 

'  lb. ;  rd  filv  vpStrov  8i<l  t£v  \6y<uv  w€i$€iv  tvtfidXovro  fjt^  kwi^vuv  r^ff 
iKKorplas  7^. 

*  lb. ;  ytvo^ivTfs  iiaipopas  fi€y6Xtp  AfMl>OTipais  rats  voktciv,  arpariirras 
dBpolffoyrts,  dtel  rw  SvXojv  iwoiothrro  r^v  Kpiaiv, 
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We  hardly  know  what  to  make  of  a  statement  that  the  chap.  vm. 
Segestans  craved  for  help  at  Akragas  and  Syracose  ^.  At 
all  eventsj  no  such  help  was  given,  as  none  was  likely  to 
be  given.  Syracose  indeed  took  the  step^  much  more  in  Syncuse 
accordance  with  her  obvious  policy,  of  granting  help  tOno,^ 
Doric  Selinous  against  the  barbarian  ally  of  Athens.  By 
the  joint  forces  of  Selinous  and  Syracuse  Segesta  was 
hemmed  in  by  land  and  sea  ^«  We  must  conceive  a  Syra- 
cusan  fleet  in  the  deep  bay  of  Castellamare.  Whatever 
course  the  ships  took^  whether  they  sailed  through  the 
strait  or  coasted  along  the  south-west  coast  of  Sicily  to  join 
any  vessels  from  Selinous,  they  must  have  passed  in  front 
of  one  or  more  havens  of  the  Carthaginian  power^  in  the 
former  case  by  that  of  Panormos  itself.  It  is  somewhat  OpentionB 
singular  that^  as  tJbie  affairs  of  Segesta  graduaUy  stirred 
up  a  mightier  war&ure,  we  cease  to  hear  of  this  smaller 
struggle,  and  we  are  speciaUy  carious  to  hear  something 
more  about  these  operations  by  sea.  The  blockading  fleet 
must  either  have  soon  withdrawn,  or  else  its  blockade  miist 
have  been  remarkably  ineffective.  It  is  plain  that  nothing 
hindered  Segesta  from  sending  and  receiving  envoys  to  and 
from  any  part  of  the  world  that  she  thought  good. 

The  first  application  of  the  barbarian  city  pressed  by  B^btionB 
Greek  assaOants  was  to  her  barbarian  neighbour.      The  gegesta 
exact  relations  which  existed  between  Carthage  and  tte^|^^"" 
Elymian  towns,  those  again  which   existed  between  the 
two  Elymian  towns  themselves,  are  nowhere  clearly  de- 
scribed.     But  we  can  see^  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 


^  Diod.  zii.  83 ;  rb  /iiv  frpSarw  * fucpayanivom  leaut  XvpoKoaiovs  iwuBov 
ov/JLjmxitoat.  The  diBtinct  assertion  of  Thucydides  that  tlie  SelinuntineB 
had  Syracuean  help  makes  one  suspect  that  Dioddros  has  mistaken  their 
embassy  for  one  from  Segesta.  But  no  sach  objection  applies  to  his  account 
of  the  embassy  to  Carthage,  which  is  as  natural  as  the  other  is  unnatural, 
and  which  Thucydides  was  not  bound  to  record. 

'  Thuc.  vi.  6.  3 ;  o{  IStKivo^noi  ^vpcucoffiovs  ivay6fuyoi  ^vmiAxovi  Karttp- 

O  7, 
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Carthage 
refuses 
help  to 
Segesta. 


CHAP.  vm.  traditional  friendship  between  Elymians  and  Phoenicians 
still  went  on^  and  on  the  other  hand  that  Segesta,  however 
much  under  Carthaginian  influence,  was  still  an  inde- 
pendent state,  capable  of  dealing  freely  with  Carthage 
or  with  any  other  power.  An  embassy  went  from  Siesta 
to  Carthage,  craving  help  against  Sehnous  and  Syracuse. 
The  help  was  refused  ^.  We  are  left  to  guess  at  the 
g^unds  of  refusal.  I  have  already  remarked  on  the  way 
in  which  Carthage,  occupied,  it  would  seem,  with  her  own 
internal  politics,  had  long  kept  herself  from  meddling  in 
the  affairs  of  Sicily  *.  We  are  indeed  drawing  near  to  days 
when  she  again  began  to  meddle;  by  that  time  she  had 
fully  recovered  her  strength;  as  yet  she  may  have  been 
only  recovering  it.  It  is  even  hinted,  and  incidental 
notices  confirm  the  belief,  that  the  aggp-essive  spirit  of 
Athens  was  already  dreaded  at  Carthage',  where  there 
certainly  was  no  need  to  dread  it  at  the  time  of  the 
next  Punic  interference  in  Sicilian  and  S^estan  affairs. 
Save  for  some  causes  like  these,  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  application  from  Segesta  supplied  a  tempting 
opportimity  for  Carthage  to  revenge  herself  on  the  Sike- 
liots  generally,  and  on  revolted  Selinous  above  all.  Any- 
how all  that  we  can  say  is  that  the  envoys  from  Segesta 
went  away  empty  from  Carthage. 

They  then  sought,  as  the  native  historian  puts  it  in  a 
remarkable  phrase,  for  help  beyond  the  sea  *.  Geographi- 
cally Carthage  certainly  lay^  as  far  as  Segesta  was  con- 
cerned, in  a  land  beyond  the  sea ;  but  the  sea  which  rolled 
between  Carthage  and  her  dependents  and  allies  was  not  a 


Relations 

between 

Segesta 

and 

Athens. 


^  Diod.  zii.  8a.    He  gi^es  no  details. 

'  See  above,  p.  17. 

'  This  comes  from  the  later  speech  of  HennokratSs,  Thnc.  vi.  34.  1.  a ; 
dc2  &d  ^fiov  tM  iKapxrfioPtoi]  ixfi  ftort  'ABrfVOMi  airrois  M  rijv  in$Xcr  ^A^ohti. 
This  may  be  a  little  exaggerated ;  but  it  shows  that  Caithage  at  least  took 
heed  to  the  movements  of  Athens.     See  Appendix  VII. 

*  Diod.  zii.  82 ;  l(^ow  rtv^  lkav6trriov  Wfii»axiaar. 
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barrier  but  a  highway.    But  Segesta  now  remembered  that  chap.  viii. 
she  had  an  ally  beyond  the  sea  in  quite  another  sense,  an 
ally  beyond  that  sea  which  formed  the  ordinary  boundary 
of  Sicilian  dealings.     S^pesta  had  had  friendly  dealings 
with  Athens  forty  years  before^;   she  had  renewed  her 
alliance  during  the  first  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  ^^ 
and^  as  Segesta  was  not  included  in  the  Peace  of  Hermo- 
krates^  she  remained  the  ally  of  Athens  still.     By  virtue  of  Segeit* 
this  tie,  a  tie  not  many  years  old  but  one  which  already  Athenian 
belonged  in  some  sort  to  a  past  state  of  things,  envoys  ^f^' 
were  sent  to  Siesta  to  ask  Athens  again  to  take  a  part 
in  the  a&urs  of  Sicily.     The  great  ruling  city,  the  mistress 
of  the  seas,  was  implored  to  take  up  the  cause  of  her 
Elymian  ally  against  Selinuntine  and  Syracusan  invaders  *. 

We  must  now  for  a  while  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  city 
which  was  now  called  on  to  take  a  step  which  proved  so 
memorable  in  the  history  of  our  island,  and  more  memorable 
still  in  her  own  history.    We  must  listen  to  the  debates 
in  the  Athenian  assembly  on  the  great  question  whether  it 
were  for  the  interest  of  Athens  to  take  up  the  cause  of 
Siesta  or  no.     We  must  follow  her  negotiations  in  Sicily 
and  elsewhere.    We  must  watch  her  preparations  for  the  Position  of 
great  enterprise,  till   the  main  thread  of  our  narrative,       ^^' 
and  with  it  for  a  while  the  main  history  of  the  Greek 
world,   comes   back    again   to    Sicilian   soil.     When  the 
envoys  from   Siesta   came   to   Athens    imploring    help 
against  Selinous,  they  found  Athens  in  far  better  case  for 
imdertaking  such  an  enterprise  than  she  was  when  she  was 
first  persuaded  to  send  help  to  her  own  ChaUddian  kinsfolk. 
The  call  came  in  the  midst  of  that  time  of  doubtful  and  Period  of 
ever-shifting  relations  among  the  cities  of  Old  Greece  relays, 
which  followed   the  Peace  of  Nikias  five  years  earlier.  4^i-4*3- 

*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  339,  553.  '  See  aboveb  p.  33. 

*  Thnc.  vL  6.  a  ;  IHod.  lii.  83. 
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CHAP.  vni.  That  peace  had  never  been  fully  carried  out  in   all   its 

points^  least  of  all  on  the  Macedonian  and  Thracian  coasts. 

Thucydides  therefore  looks  on  the  war  as  not  having  really 

come  to  an  end^.     The  changes  to  and  fro  among  the 

states  of  Old  Greece  do  not  directly  touch  Sicilian  history. 

Allianee     But  it  does  in  some  measure  concern  us  when  the  final 

Athens  and  result  of  many  changes  at  Argos  within  and  without  was 

Argofl.        ^  attach  that  Dorian  and  Peloponnesian  city  to  the  side  of 

Athens  as  a  new  and  powerful  ally.     At  this  moment  the 

relations  between  Athens  and  Argos  only  help  to  widen 

the  breach  between  Athens  and  Sparta ;  but  in  the  course 

of  our  Sicilian  story  we  shall  come  to  important  services 

to  Athens  wrought  by  Argeian  warriors  on  Sicilian  soil. 

Import-      In  these  years  too  AlkibiadSs,  in  our  tale  first  the  present 

Alkibiadds.  enemy  and  then  the  absent  friend  of  Syracuse,  had  come 

to  the  front  as  one  of  the  foi^emost  men  of  Athens.     He 

had  filled  all  Greece  with  the  splendour  of  his  displays 

at  Olympia,  and  with  the  restless  energy  with  which  he 

gave  himself  to  the  political  and  military  affairs  of  Pelo- 

Kelationfl    ponnesos.    Athenians  and  LacedsBmonians,  while  still  nomi- 

to  Sparte    ^^^7  friends  and  aUies,  had  met  in  arms  at  the  first  battle 

and  her      ^f  Mantineia.     Towards  the  Boiotians.  perhaps  towards 

allies.  ,  , 

some  other  of  the  Lacedsemonian  allies,  Athens  had  at  this 
moment  no  better  security  than  a  truce  which  either  party 
might  put  an  end  to  by  a  ten  days'  notice  ^.    Athens  more- 
over had  not  yet  recovered  Amphipolis  and  some  other  of 
Siege  of      her  possessions  north  of  the  Mgsssm ;  and  her  forces  were 
.,5^^'        at  this  very  time  pressing  the  siege  of  the  Lacedemonian 
colony  of  MSlos. 
No  time,  one  would  have  thought,  save  a  time  of  actual 

^  Thac.  y.  a6.  a  ;  ri^v  Sect  fUcov  ^vfifiaaiv  cf  rts  /j^  d^t^cu  vSKt/xoy  vofu- 

'  lb.  y.  32.  5  ;  yi.  lo.  3.  The  8cx4fMpoi  ffvw9al  apply  only  to  some 
of  the  allies,  not  to  the  Laoedsemonians,  .who  still  professed  to  keep  to 
the  fifty  yean'  alliance  between  Athens  and  Sparta  recorded  in  y.  33.  See 
y.  115.  a. 
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pressure  of  war  at  her  own  gates,  could  seem  worse  chosen  chap.  vm. 
than  this  for  a  great  and  distant  and  dangerous  expedition, 
the  result  of  which  no  man  could  even  guess  at,  and  in 
which  Athens  assuredly  had  no  direct  interest  whatever. 
Prudent  men,  Nikias  at  their  head,  saw  all  this;  but 
the  spirit  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth  was  now  em- 
bodied in  Alkibiades.  By  this  time  Athens  had  altogether  Renewed 
recovered  from  the  efforts  and  sufferings  of  the  first  part  AthraiT 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ^.  The  most  frightful  form  of 
that  war,  the  yearly  harrjring  of  the  Attic  land,  had, 
through  the  success  of  Athens  at  Sphakt^ria,  ceased  for 
several  years  before  the  end  of  the  war.  The  naval  strength 
of  Athens  had  hardly  been  touched;  whatever  she  had 
lost  in  other  ways  had  been  repaired.  She  was  at  least 
as  rich  in  resources,  at  least  as  capable  of  effort,  as  she 
had  been  in  the  days  of  Perikles.  And  there  were  powers 
at  work,  such  as  there  had  not  been  in  the  days  of  Perikl^, 
to  tempt  her  to  a  lavish  use  of  resources,  to  an  unwearied 
putting  forth  of  all  her  strength.  A  generation  had  The  new 
sprung  up,  full,  like  their  leader,  of  life,  hope,  and  enter-  8«»®"  "**"* 
prise,  full  of  dreams  of  conquest,  glory,  and  wealth,  for 
their  city  and  for  themselves.  To  them  war  meant  bound- 
less adventure,  boundless  success,  in  every  part  of  the 
world ;  the  other  meaning  that  war  had  borne  in  the  days 
of  yearly  Peloponnesian  inroads  was  to  them  at  most  a 
matter  of  childish  memory.  Athens  had  lost  precious 
possessions,  Amphipolis  itself  among  them;  but  the 
prospect  of  winmng  back  what  was  lost  was  less  attractive, 
less  full  of  the  charm  of  novelty,  than  the  prospect  of 
winning  new  dominions  in  unknown  lands.  We  are  not 
bound  literally  to  accept  the  later  assertion  of  Alkibiades 
himself  that  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  Athenian  people  was 

^  Thuc.  vi.  26.  3 ;  Sprt  S*  dyciXi^^i  4  v^Ax;  lavri^r  dvd  rQ;  rSffov  ical 
rov  (vwtxovs  fnXifimf  U  re  ijXudas  wKijOof  inyeY^vij/Uvtjs  not  Is  'xp>'iii&rwy 
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to  subdue  Italy  and  Sicily^  but  to  subdue  them  only  as  a 
means  towards  subduing  Carthage.  And  Carthage  was 
to  be  subdued  only  as  a  means  towards  getting  possession 
of  countless  barbarian  mercenaries  from  Spain  and  else- 
where ;  the  final  object  of  all  was  that  the  conquerors  were 
to  come  back  at  the  head  of  their  new-found  force  to  sub- 
due Feloponn^sos  itself.  Such  dreams  in  all  their  fulness 
may  have  crossed  the  brain  of  AlkibiadSs  and  of  others  like 
him.  Something  of  the  kind  was  at  least  talked  of;  the 
overthrow  of  Carthage  was  in  his  mouth,  if  in  no  other, 
a  serious  thought.  We  shall  see  that  there  was  a  vague 
fear  of  Athens  in  Carthage  itself ;  the  Athenian  comedy 
of  the  day  perhaps  made  itself  merry  with  the  expected 
coming  of  the  Iberian  swordsmen^  who  were  to  transfer 
their  weapons  from  the  service  of  conquered  Carthage  to 
that  of  conquering  Athens  ^. 

But^  setting  aside  dreams  like  these^  Sicily  was  a  land 
great  enough  and  far  enough  away  to  provide  wide  scope  for 
the  fancies  prevailing  at  Athens.  It  was  a  distant  land,  a 
famous  land^  a  land  whose  name  was  familiar,  but  about 
which  comparatively  few  knew  anything  definite.  It  was  an 
island;  Athens  claimed  the  lordship  of  islands^;  she  had 
just  attacked  Melos  on  hardly  any  other  ground  than  such 
a  claim ;  and  few  had  any  distinct  knowledge  how  much 
greater  Sicily  was  than  Melos  or  than  any  other  of  the 
islands  which  they  knew  best^.  It  was  a  land  too  in 
.  which  Athens  had  already  played  some  part.  It  was  not 
a  part  which  had  brought  special  credit  to  Athens ;  it  had 
been  distinctly  a  part  of  failure;  but  it  was  failure  which 


^  See  Appendix  YII. 

*  Thuc.  Y.  99,  in  the  Melian  oontroTeny.  There  was  at  least  more 
to  be  said  for  snch  a  claim  than  for  the  claim  of  the  same  kind  afterwards 
set  up  by  the  Popes. 

'  lb.  vi.  I.  I  ;  dwttpoi  ol  voAAoi  Syrts  rov  fuyi$ovt  lifs  r^ffov  nai  rw  Iroi- 
Kiwrrwf  Tov  vkifiovs  icat  'EXk^vwi'  itat  ficLpfiifwv,  So  again^  0. 6.  i ;  lid  ro0i(r5c 
oZaay  aM^v  ol  *Mrpnuoi  orpar^tiw  &pfnpn'o.     See  Grote,  Tii.  aai. 
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could  be  ]aid  to  the  charge  of  particular  men  ^.  With  chap.  vm. 
those  who  thought  of  the  past  at  all  and  with  whom  the 
name  of  Sicily  did  not  simply  call  up  wild  hopes  for  the 
future^  past  failure  might  seem  to  call  to  renewed  under- 
takings which  should  not  end  in  &ilure.  A  new  and 
pressing  call  to  Sicilian  enterprise^  a  call  in  which  the  love 
of  enterprise^  the  desire  for  dominion^  could  be  doked  under 
well-soimding  pretexts,  was  sure  of  a  favourable  hearing  ^ 
The  appeal  to  Athens  to  defend  her  ally  of  Segesta  against 
Selinuntine  aggression^  to  save  the  remnant  of  Leontinoi 
from  Syracusan  dominion^  to  call  up  Leontinoi  again 
from  its  ruins,  was  a  call  which  it  would  need  no  small 
measure  of  experience  and  of  hardihood  to  venture  to  cast 
aside. 

In  the  spring  then  of  the  year  416  before  Christ  envoys  The  Se- 
from  S^;e8ta  came  to  Athens  to  plead  the  cause  of  their  ^bassy. 
own   city  and  to  enforce  its  case  by  arg^uments  drawn 
from  the  general  state  of  Sicily.     Whether  there  was  at  Action  of 
that  moment  any  acknowledged  Leontine  commonwealth  ^^^^ 
capable  of  sending  a  formal  embassy  to  Athens  may  per- 
haps be  doubted.    But  Leontine  exiles  had  found  their 
way  to  Athens,  and  were  ready  to  join  with  the  envoys  of 
Segesta  in  calling  on  the  Athenians  to  give  help  to  their 
emperilled  allies.     Nor  did  the  Segestans  forget  to  take  up  Pleadings 
the  wrongs  of  Leontinoi  as  a  point  to  strengthen  their  ^^g^^^^^^ 
own  case^.    They  pleaded  the  obligations  of  Athens  under 
their  own  treaty^,  and  they  argued  that  it  was  the  direct 
interest  of  Athens  to  fulfil  them^.     The  chief  argument 
was  that  the  Syracusans  had  already  destroyed  Leontinoi 

^  See  above,  p.  65.  *  See  Appendix  YII. 

'  See  Appendix  VIII.  «  See  Appendix  YIII. 

*  Thoc.  yL  6.  a ;  ft^om  3*  abrovs  k^wpittfaay  'Ey^imivr  re  wpic0us 
wap6¥T€s  ....  Smttm  r^  ytvofUn^p  M  Aaxf/ros  ital  rod  wporipov  wokifuv 
htoirrivo»  ol  "Erf^ariuoi  (vfifuix^  drafu/urfyrKorrts  rai^  *A$rfvalotfS,  See 
Appendix  YIII. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  with  impunity ;  that  they  were  going  on  to  destroy  the 
other  allies  of  Athens  in  Sicily^;  that,  when  they  had 
brought  the  whole  island  under  their  power,  they  would 
come,  Dorians  as  they  were,  colonists  of  Corinth  ^,  to  help 
their  metropolis  and  their  Dorian  kinsfolk,  and  to  join 
them  in  overthrowing  the  power  of  Athens.  It  was  the 
policy  of  Athens  to  join  with  such  Sicilian  allies  as  she  had 
still  left  to  her  in  withstanding  the  growing  power  of 
Alleged  Syracuse.  On  one  point  they  need  not  fear;  they,  the 
Segesta.  iJ^cn  of  S^csta,  were  fully  provided  with  money  for  the 
war^. 

The  decision  was  not  hastily  given.  The  envoys  from 
Segesta  and  the  Athenian  speakers  who  took  their  part 
were  listened  to  in  several  assemblies^;  but  no  vote  for 
An  em-  or  against  the  expedition  was  taken.  As  a  preliminary 
tos4«8ta.  step,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Segesta  to  look  into  the 
stsAe  of  things  there.  The  Athenians  were  specially  moved 
by  the  reports  which  the  Segestan  envoys  had  given 
in  as  to  the  wealth  of  their  own  city.  The  envoys  now 
sent  were  bidden  to  find  out  what  amount  of  treasure 
there  was  either  in  the  public  hoard  of  Segesta  or  in 
the  temples  within  her  territory*.  They  were  further  to 
report  as  to  the  progress  of  the  war  between  Segesta  and 
Selinous  •. 

^  Thnc.  vi.  6.  2;  Kiyoirrts  dXXa  re  voXXcl  teai  KtipdXmov,  c2  Xvpaue6cioi 
Atovrlvovs  re  Aamar^ffcafTts  drifi^pijToi  y€y^aovrcu,  te.r.X, 

'  lb. ;  Aupnjs  re  Acapitvtn  /rard  rb  (vyyevh  itai  &/m  dwoiKoi  rctt  i/twifjoffoai 
UtKovoyvijffiois  0ori$^<rayTts.  Strictly  this  applies  only  to  Syracuse  and 
Corinth.  The  other  Dorian  states  of  Sicily  were  not  settled  irom  Pelo- 
ponndsoB. 

*  lb. ;  6k\0K  re  xai  x^A<ara  <r^w  wap^^inrroav  h  rhv  v6k€ftoy  hccofd. 

*  lb.  $1  iv  TMs  ktcKkifffUus  rwr  re  'Eywraiaiv  voXXAmis  Xeyovrwif  ml  rw 
{v¥ayoptv6vru¥  aOroit,     See  Grote,  vii.  198. 

'  lb. ;  wtpi  re  rwy  xf"!/'^^^^  tneetpofiivovs  *l  tv6pxfh  &<rvrp  ^paclp,  iy  r^ 
Koiv^  leai  iv  rois  Itpois,  Cf.  the  way  in  which  the  treasures  of  temples 
are  spoken  of  as  resources  in  Thuo.  i.  121.  3;  iL  13.  3.  They  were  of 
course  to  be  some  day  made  good. 

*  lb. 
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It  does  not  directly  bear  on  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  but  it  chap.  vin. 
throws  some  light  on  the  state  of  mind  in  which  Athens 
entered  on  her  plans  of  aggression  against  Sicily,  if  we 
notice  that  the  winter  which  the  envoys  spent  in  their 
mission  to  Siesta  was  spent  nearer  home  by  Athens  and 
by  Sparta,  if  not  in  directly  warring  against  one  another, 
yet  in  giving  support  to  each  other's  enemies.   Thirty  ships 
of  Athens  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Feloponnesos  to  support 
ber  Argeian  allies  against  Argeian  exiles  whom  Sparta  had 
planted  in  the  border  district  of  Omeai  ^.     In  more  north-  War&re 
em  lands  Sparta  called,  but  called  in  vain,  on  the  Chal-  J^a^^ '' 
kidians  of  Thrace,  to  help  Perdikkas  of  Macedonia  against  'l^'^^'^^^* 
a  Macedonian  party  which  Athens  supported  against  him^. 
It  was  while  things  were  in  such  a  state  as  this  in  Old 
Greece  and  the  neighbouring  lands  that  Athens  took  upon 
herself  an  expedition  to  distant  Sicily  on  a  scale  such  as  no 
Greek  city  had  ever  sent  out  before. 

The  Athenian  envoys  to  Segesta  went  to  Sicily  along 
with  the  envoys  who  had  come  from  Segesta  to  Athens. 
Early  in  the  spring  they-  came  back  in  the  same  company.  Retoni  of 
They  came  full  of  zeal  for  their  new  friends,  full  of  wonder  ft^^Se-^" 
at  the  wealth  of  their  city,  sacred  and  profane  ^.    As  an  s^^- 
eamest  of  that  wealth,  the  S^^tan  envoys  brought  forth  ^^j^^y 
in  the  Athenian  assembly  sixty  talents  of  uncoined  silver.  ^ii>  ^- 
They  offered  it,  they  said,  as  a  month's  pay  for  the  crews  of 
sixty  triremes ;    that  was  the  number  which  they  prayed 
the  Athenians  at  once  to  send  to  the  help  of  their  allies  ^, 
And  now  begin  those  famous  debates   in  the  Athenian 
assembly  of  which  we  may  be  sure  that  we  have  at  least 
the  genuine  substance  in  the  report  of  Thucydides.     Every 

*  Thuc.  vi  7.  I.  ■  lb.  3. 

'  lb.  8.  2  ;  rd  T€  HXXa  Ivtryoryd  KtU  o^/e  dkri$ri  mt  ircp2  rmv  xpi/fi^roiK 
c^  cfij  irctfia  iv  re  rois  Itpdii  woK>A  naJt  hv  roiV  Kowoit,  So  Diod.  zii.  83 ; 
r^  fintapuuf  rwy  *^rf€irTcdvy  dra77ciAiirra»r. 

*  lb. 
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CHAP.  vni.  word  of  them  has  been  studied  and  commented  on  as  it  de- 
serves by  those  whose  subject  is  either  the  text  of  the 
historian^  the  political  history  of  Athens^  or  the  general 
history  of  Greece.  For  our  Sicilian  story  we  need  notice 
those  points  only^  and  they  are  not  a  f ew^  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  Sicilian  matters. 
Report  In  the  first  meeting  then  of  the  Athenian  assembly  after 

Athenian  the  return  of  the  Athenian  and  S^estan  envoys  from 
envoys.  Segesta,  the  Athenian  envoys  made  their  report.  They 
confirmed  by  their  personal  witness  all  that  the  Segestans 
said  as  to  the  wealth  of  their  city,  when  they  came  forward 
with  their  offering  of  the  sixty  talents.  The  travelled 
Athenians  told  in  good  faith  of  the  splendid  display  of 
riches  in  every  shape  which  they  had  seen  in  the  Elymian 
The  temple  city.  First  and  foremost  came  the  stores  of  the  ereat 
temple  on  Eryx.  The  Athenians  had  at  the  banning  of 
the  war  with  Sparta  reckoned  the  wealth  of  their  own 
Athene  as  part  of  the  ways  and  means  of  her  city  \  And 
the  men  of  Segesta  now  looked  with  the  same  eyes  on 
Relations  the  wealth  of  Ashtoreth  or  Aphrodite.  What  we  should 
and^x.  gr^^ly  ^^^  to  know,  but  what  we  can  hardly  expect  an 
Athenian  historian  to  tell  us^  is  what  was  the  exact  relation 
at  this  time  between  the  two  Elymian  cities.  That  the 
men  of  Segesta  could  deal  with  the  wealth  of  the  goddess 
of  Eryx  as  their  own  implies  either  subjection  on  the  part 
of  Eryx,  or  else  the  closest  friendship  between  the  two 
cities.  In  any  case  the  envoys  of  Athens  were  led  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain ;  they  were  shown  the  temple  and  all 
its  glories;  they  saw  the  offerings  made  to  the  goddess, 
the  vessels  used  in  her  service,  the  vases,  the  censers,  and 
all  the  holy  things,  many  and  goodly  to  the  eye '.     The 

^  Seep.  91, note  3. 

'  Tbnc.  vi.  46.  ^lUrt  rb  h "^pviu  Upbv  r^ 'A^po^fn^f  AyarifSrrfs  abrciis 
M9fi£ay  ret  dyo^/iaro,  ^t6kai  re  Kot  obfox<6os  «a2  $»fuariipia  mt  dKkif^ 
teaTcurKtvi^y  obic  6\lytpf,  k.t,\.    We  shall  come  to  this  viait  again. 
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enyoys  too  and  the  crews  of  the  triremes  were  received  with  ohap.  tiii. 
Tmsparing  hospitality  by  the  chief  men  of  Segesta.     They  Splendid 
were  bidden  to  a  roond  of  entertainments  at  each  of  which  at  Segeiu. 
their  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  display  of  gold  and 
silver  plate  ^.     All  this  was  told  in  the  assembly;  and  no 
donbt  such  tales  went  far  to  incline  the  minds  of  those  who 
heard  them  towards  midertaking  the  defence  of  allies  whose 
resonrces  were  so  great,  and  who  were  so  free-handed  in 
maTring  nse  of  them. 

The  assembly  listened  f  avonrably  to  the  words  both  of  The  expe< 
their  own  envoys  and  of  those  who  were  sent  from  Segesta.  y],^. 
The  vote  of  the  people  was  to  send  to  Sicily  the  sixty 
triremes  which  the  envoys  from  Segesta  asked  for^  and  to  I^kiws  Al- 
put  them  under  the  command  of  Nikias,  Alkibiades^  and  ^^^  LamA- 
Lamachos^  as  generals  with  fall  powers.     Their  orders  were  ^^^^X" 
threefold.     They  were  to  give  help  to   Segesta  against  genanJa; 
Selinons ;  they  were  to  restore  the  banished  and  scattered  misdon. 
Leontines,  if  any  were  left;   they  were  moreover,  by  a 
vaguer  commission^  to  do  anything  in  Sicily  which  they 
thought  might  serve    the  interests  of  Athens '.     It   is  Portion  of 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  Athenian  democracy  that 
Nikias,  who  utterly  disapproved  of  the  whole  scheme^  was 
put  at  the  head  of  those  who  were  to  carry  it  out  ^.     He 
had  no  wish  for  the  command  for  himself,  and  he  had  no 
wish  to  entrust  it  to  another.     He  even  ventured  on  a 
formal  irregularity  in  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of  the  whole 
matter.    Another  assembly  was  held  five  days  after  that 

'  Thnc.  vi.  46.  3 ;  gat  liuf,  £cv(<rc»  woioif/i€¥Oi  rwv  Tpnjfnrwf  .  .  .  Iicw4»iiara 
mt  Xf"'^^  '^^  dpyifpa  . .  .  ial^pw  h  r^s  ^artAattf,  «ai  . .  .  f»§yiktpf  ri^ 
ImrXi^iy  roTt  l«  rwr  rpvifpuit  'ABipmiMs  vapnx*,  nai  6^tt6fi9yoi  h  r«b  'AB^Pos 
9i€$poipray  dn  y^^ra  iroAXd  tdoitv. 

'  lb.  8.  a. ;  fiorj/Bt^  filw  'Erfwraiois  irpdf  XtXiPOwrlevSy  £vyitarouct<nu  9^  teat 
Acorrirovf,  ^jr  ri  wtptyhpnfrm  a^MS  rw  9ok4ftov,  mi  riWa  tA  kv  r^  X(«cXcf 
9pa^ai  tvQ  Ar  yiyw^Mwiriy  SfHffra  'ABrpmUnt, 

'  lb.  4 ;  4  VueUtt,  dtcoAmof  /aiv  jpni/Utfos  4^x<"^t  vofd(u^  8c  rj^  vtf Air  oi/r 
6ffiSk  ^/SovAcvffAu.  PluUrab  (Alk.  18)  adds  another  motiTe ;  he  was  too  o&x 
fjnara  ript  dpx^*^  i^  ^  '''^  avir&pxoiifra  ^€^701^. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


Nikias 
raises  the 
question 
again. 


His  speech; 
impolicy  of 
the  expe- 
dition ; 


his  views 
of  the 
Sejfestan 
and  other 
alliances. 


in  which  the  expedition  had  been  voted.  Its  object  was  to 
consider^  not  the  question  which  was  already  decided,  but 
certain  points  as  to  its  carrying  out  \  But  Nikias  ventured 
to  raise  the  whole  question  again  from  the  beginning. 
He  again  argued  against  it  at  lengthy  and  some  of  his 
sayings  are  of  importance  from  the  special  Sicilian  point 
of  view. 

His  main  point  is  the  foUy  of  undertaking  a  great  expe* 
dltion  to  which  they  had  no  special  call,  when  they  have  not 
yet  won  back  their  own  revolted  possessions  in  the  North, 
and  when  a  war  may  any  day  arise  in  Greece  itself. 
Between  Nikias  and  Hermokrates  no  difference  could  have 
arisen ;  each  was  equally  anxious  from  his  own  point  of 
view  to  keep  Athens  out  of  all  meddling  with  Sicilian 
affairs.  To  the  connexion  with  Siesta  Nikias  has  the 
deepest  dislike.  He  cannot  deny  the  fact  of  the  alliance ; 
but  he  argues  that  the  Athenians  should  look  to  their  own 
wrongs  before  looking  to  those  even  of  their  allies  ^.  The 
Segestans^  by  undertaking  a  war  with  Selinous  without  the 
consent  of  Athens^  have  lost  all  claim  to  Athenian  help  in 
that  war,  and  may  be  left  to  settle  matters  for  themselves  \ 
He  objects  to  the  whole  system  of  such  alliances,  through 
which  Athens  has  to  defend  her  allies,  while  they  do 
nothing  for  her  in  return  ^.  All  this  is  heightened  by  a 
certain  dislike,  specially  natural  on  the  part  of  a  conserva- 
tive Greek  of  Old  Greece,  to  entanglements  with  strangers, 
with  barbarians  like  the  men  of  Segesta  ^.     This  seems  to 

^  Thnc.  vi.  8.  4.    See  Grote,  vii.  203,  ao6. 

'  lb.  10.  5 ;  ^fitii  5i  *ErY€araiois  6fj  olat  (vfift&x^^  ^  ihiKWfUvois  ^icas 
fioij6ovfJi€Vf   6</>'   SfV   $'  airrol   v6kcu  d^carcirroiK  dSi/vovfcc^a,    In   /liKKofitv 

'  lb.  13.  2  ;  TOis  8'  *Ey€ffTaioii  I6i<f  tlvtiv,  lircidi)  &ytv*A$rfraloay  ftai(w^jff<tv 
irp!^s  ^tXivovvriovs  rd  vpSnov  ir6\tfiov,  fxtrd.  a<pafv  ainSiv  koI  KaraXvtcOax, 

*  lb. ;  KoX  rd  Xoiifbv  ^vfxiMxovs  fiil  noicTaOcu,  ficnrcp  tUnOafuv,  ols  mucSn 
fxky  vpA^aaiv  dfiwovfuv^  dj<pt}das  9>*  avroc  StrfBiyrts  oi  T(v^6fAfOa, 

'  lb.  9.  I ;  dvdpdaw  dXAo^t;Xo(S  W€i$6ti(vos.    II.  '^;ov  vtpl  tup  iv  X<«cAif 
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be  the  only  place  in   the   whole  story — other  than  the  chap.  vm. 
geographical  picture — ^in  which  that  name  applied  to  them.  ^"^  ^^J^^ 
The  barbarian  character  of  Segesta  was  one  of  those  arga-  hariun. 
ments  which  are  kept  in  store  to  be  used  by  any  party 
when  it  suits  its  purposes^  but  which^  unless  they  are  spe- 
cially needed,  are  allowed  to  sleep.    Nikias  areues  that,  if  No  d«nger 
Sicily  Bhonld  be  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Syracuse,  ^^. 
Athens  would  be  none  the  worse.    As  things  are,  if  Athens  *^°^* 
sends  a  force  to  a  distance,  there  is  a  strong  chance  of 
attack  at  once  from  Sicily  and  from  enemies  in  Old  Greece  ^. 
There  is  always  the  danger  that  the  Dorians  of  Sicily  may 
be  persuaded  to  give  help  to  their  kinsfolk  at  home  '.    But^ 
if  Syracuse  were  once  mistress  of  Sicily,  she  would  have  no 
temptation  to  match  her  dominion  against  the  dominion  of 
Athens  \  'For,  while  she  came  against  Athens^  her  dominion 
in  Sicfly  would  crumble  away.    In  other  words,  Nikias  takes 
for  granted  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Syracuse  those 
counsels  of  common  prudence  which  he  is  vainly  striving 
to  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Athens. 

The  speaker  further  ventures  on  a  more  remarkable 
argument.  If  the  Athenians  wish  to  bring  about  a  belief  Doctrine 
in  their  power  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Sicily,  they 
will  do  best  never  to  show  themselves  in  SicQy  at  all.  Or 
if  they  must  go  thither,  let  them  come  again  as  soon  as 
possible^.  They  must  not  run  the  least  risk  of  defeat. 
Those  powers  keep  their  reputation  longest  which  give  the 
least  opportunity  of  proving  their  real  strength  ^.     His 

*  Thnc.  yL  lo.  4 ;  cl  9ixo.  it»&y  ti)k  9vwa/up  X&fioitv,  Swtp  vw  trwtviofuv, 
Moi  w&yv  hf  £w€ui$turro  furdi  lUMtXuarSv. 

'  lb.  II.  5 ;  yw  /ily  y^p  «Ay  ^X^oicv  taan  AaM€Sau/iovi0nf  tnurroi  x^P^ft, 

'  lb. ;  hK^iyws  8*  oific  clxdr  dpx^v  IwX  ipx^  arparwcai'  f  fhp  h,v  rpAwt^ 
rijir  ^/lirtpay  /icrd  UtKowoyvrjaicav  duf^kMrrm^  tbcds  {nt6  rStv  ohrSfv  leat  r^v 
ff^ripap  5<d  roO  avrov  KoJ^p^Orjiytu, 

^  lb.  4 ;  ilpai  t  6y  ol  ixtt  'EAAi;^*;  fuUiora  fA^y  iKVCrkrfyfUyoi  tUv,  €l 
fi^  iuputotpifBa,  ivura  h\  koL  cl  Sc^ovrcs  ripf  i^apuv  9i  6\iyov  iaiX&oiiuy. 

'  lb. ;  rd.  yap  8id  vXc/orov  vciyrcs  icfuv  Oavpux^Sfifya  «a2  rd  vupay  IJKiffra 
T^  96^rp  96irra. 
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CHAP.  vm.  final  connsel  is  to  undo  the  vote  already  passed.     Let  them 
He  askfl      leave  between  them  and  Sicily  that  bomidary  of  the  sea 

for  a  repeal  " 

of  the         which  nature  has  fixed  ^.     Let  them  tell  the  Segestans 
vote.  *1^***  having  given  no  help  to  Athens^  they  have  no  claim 

to  help  at  her  hands  ^. 

In  reading  the  narrative  of  Thucydides  the  striking 
thing  before  all  others  in  this  speech  of  Nikias  is  the 
personal  blow  dealt  at  Alkibiades  and  the  answer  which 
Alkibia(l68*  Alkibiades  makes  ^.  To  us  the  most  important  thing  in 
Sicily.  that  telling  reply  is  the  picture  which  Alkibiades  gives  of 
the  state  of  Sicily^  a  picture  to  which  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  refer  ^.  He  sets  forth  in  the  strongest  terms^ 
doubtless^  as  was  his  interest^  in  exaggerated  terms,  the 
results  of  those  changes  to  and  fro  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Sikeliot  cities  of  which  we  have  seen  so  many  under 
the  tyrants  and  at  their  overthrow.  Much  more  recent 
examples  might  be  seen  at  Messana  and  at  Leontinoi, 
the  latter  of  which  was  one  of  the  chief  grounds  on  which 
men  asked  for  Athenian  intervention  in  Sicilian  matters. 
Sicily^  Alkibiades  argues,  is  not  to  be  looked  on  or  dreaded 
as  a  great  power  ^     Her  cities  are  full  of  men  ;  but  those 

'  Thuc.  vi.  13. ;  tf^  ^v  ^xtkidrras  olfftrtp  vvy  ipais  XP^f^^<^^^  ^P^^  ^f^t  ^ 
fi€fjan'oiSf  Tf)  re  'lov/y  m6\vi^,  ira/xt  y^y  ^v  ru  irX^p,  «a2  t$  2uccAi«f»,  8ut 
wXAyovs,  rd  avrSnf  ¥(fiofi4vovs  Ka$*  ahroCi,  The  direct  sea  voyage  is  thus 
awumed  as  poenble. 

'  Dioddros  (zii.  83),  who  rolls  all  the  speeches  of  Nikias  into  one,  makes 
him  argue  that  Carthage,  with  all  her  power  (cxorrcr  fifylanp^  ifyt/tofiar), 
has  never  been  able  in  all  her  Sicilian  wars  to  conquer  the  whole  island  ; 
still  less  can  Athens,  with  a  much  smaller  power  than  Carthage  (johs 
'ABrpfoiovs  woXh  Xttwofiivovt  r$  Hwd/ui  rOr  Kapxfj^^o^)*  overcome  the 
greatest  and  mightiest  of  islands  (ri^y  fityiffrr/y  rSav  leordL  71^  ottcovfthnpr 
rficw^  r^  KparlffTtpf  r&y  v^ffw).  All  this  is  of  clear  Sicilian  workman- 
ship. But  a  speech  put  into  the  mouth  of  Nikias  savours  rather  of 
Timaioe  than  of  Philistos. 

Plutarch  twice  gives  a  summary  as  from  Thucydides ;  Nik*.  la,  Alk.  18. 

•  Thuc.  vi.  ia-i6.  «  See  vol.  ii  p.  326. 

"  Thuc.  vi.  17.  a  ;  «a2  rdv  It  rffif  2gu(iX/ar  wXovv  ft^  fierayiy&trKtTt  &s  Iv} 
fitydkrir  Z^afu»  Mfttpw.  Here  the  cherished  technical  tenn  of  modem 
diplomacy  has  crept  in. 
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men  are  only  motley  crowds ;  changes  of  constitution^  chap.  vni. 
enrolments  of  new  citizens,  are  every-day  matters  among 
tbem  ^.  No  man  in  Sicily  cares  for  any  spot  as  the  home 
of  his  fathers ;  no  man  is  ready  to  gird  on  his  armour  or 
to  make  the  contributions  required  by  law  for  the  defence 
of  a  place  which  he  does  not  look  on  as  really  his  own 
city  ^.  Each  man  deems  that  either  by  persuasion  or  by 
violence  he  may  gain  enough  out  of  the  common  stock  to 
enable  him  to  go  and  live  elsewhere  in  case  of  failure  ^ 
Such  a  confused  multitude  as  this  was  not  likely  to  listen 
to  any  common  counsels  or  to  join  in  any  common  enter* 
prise  ^.  Any  of  them^  he  says^  will  come  over  to  us,  if 
we  speak  words  likely  to  win  them,  all  the  more  as  they 
are  at  present  full  of  strifes  and  divisions  ^.  The  amount 
of  their  military  force,  he  went  on  to  say,  was  nothing 
like  what  had  been  said ;  they  had  seen  nearer  home  how 
deceptive  numbers  were  in  such  matters  ^.  Allies  would  His  doc- 
be  ready  for  Athens  among  the  barbarians — ^that  is  the  aUianceii. 
Sikels — who  were  eager  to  throw  olE  the  dominion  of 
Syracuse*^.  They  must  therefore  support  and  not  forsake 
such  allies  as  they  had  in  Sicily  already.  It  was  no  pur- 
pose to  ai^ue,  with  Nikias,  that  those  allies  had  done 
them  no  service  in  wars  at  home.  It  was  not  for  that  end 
that  the  alliances  had  been  contracted ;  it  was  rather  that 
the  Sicilian  allies  of  Athens  might  hinder  her  Sicilian 

^  Thnc  Ti.  17.  a. ;  6x^^^  ^^  1^  ^vftftlicrws  vokvarBpownv  ai  r^A«(f  Kai 
fitfSias  ^x<'V(r<  rSi¥  woXtrttwv  rdf  fierafioK^  «al  l«3ox^. 

*  lb.  3  ;  oiScir  8c'  a^6  in  9€pi  oUtias  warpiBos  o0t«  rd  w€pl  rd  aw/ia  Svkots 
i^^pTvrai  ovrt  r^iv  t^  X^n  i^ofd/wts  msraaitwaAf, 

'  lb. ;  5  Ti  8i  tMurrot  4  ^*  ''^  XfyoiK  wfl$fiv  ciereu  1j  crrafftdiwif  dvO  rov 
MCtrov  Xafi9»  SMjfw  'pjv,  fii)  Karop^dMfas,  uhcfictiv,  ravra  ^roi/idfcrai. 

^  lb. ;  o£«  clrdf  rhv  rocoOror  tfukow  oOrc  \6you  fu$  yi^fip  dtcpoaa^au  oCrt 
h  rd  ipya  kouw  Tpiwta0tu, 

*  lb. ;  T«x^  8*  iv&tttcaffroi,  tt  ri  itoff  Ifiw^  \4yoiro,  vpocxo^po^fyt  SXXcas 
rt  Koi  el  craat&^oiMnpf  &(rir€p  wv^or^fictfa.  '  lb.  5, 

"^  lb.  6 ;  fiofifiipovs  'fAp  iroXAiO^  t^opxF  ot  l»paKoai«¥  /iiatt  ^wcvi^<rorrcu 
alrws. 

VOL.  ni.  H 
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CHAP.  Tin.  enemies  from  coming  to  attack  them  ^.  They  had  won 
their  dominion  by  helping  any^  Greeks  or  barbarians^  who 
asked  for  their  help  ^.  Such  an  active  and  daring  policy 
was  the  right  one.  If,  instead  of  keeping  quiet,  they 
sailed  for  Sicily,  the  Peloponnesians  would  fear  them  the 
Progpects  more  for  their  so  doing*.  They  had  a  fair  chance,  through 
the  increased  power  which  they  would  win  in  Sicily,  of 
becoming  masters  of  all  Greece.  At  the  very  least,  they 
would  humble  Syracuse,  a  gain  both  to  themselves  and  to 
their  allies^.  Their  fleet,  greater  than  that  of  all  the 
Sikeliots  together^,  would  enable  them  to  abide  in  the 
island  or  to  come  back,  as  the  chances  of  war  might  make 
convenient. 
Appeal  The  envoys  from  Segesta  were  present  at  the  debate  ;  so 

Leontinee.  were  the  exiles  from  Leontinoi.     These  last,  in  the  guise 
of  suppliants,  called  on  the  Athenians  to  come  and  help 
them,  and  not  to  forget  the  solemn  oaths  that  they  had 
sworn  to  them^.     The  speech  of  Alkibiades,  followed  by 
these  earnest  appeals,  strongly  confirmed  the  mind  of  the 
Attempt     assembly  in  favour  of  the  expedition.    The  only  hope  of 
to  frighten  Nikias,  a  hope  not  quite  honest  and,  as  it  turned  out^ 
by^the*^  *  fatal,  lay  in  trying  to  frighten  the  people  with  the  un- 
greatneas    paralleled  demands  of  every  kind  which  such  an  expedition 

^  Thnc.  vi.  i8.  i ;  ofs  xP^ofyf  ^'^^  Y<  ^o^  ^vycjfji6<rafifVf  ivafvjvtiy  §ea}  /«^ 
dyrinOipat  Sri  ov8)  ixftvot  ^fuv  o^  y^p  tva  Mpo  dvrtfiorfB&fft  trpoctBifA^Oa 
cdnovi,  dXA'  tva  ro*s  kictt  kx'^P^'^  ^futty  Xvwrjpd  6ms  d«vpo  kovK^ohtiv  oi^ro^ 
ktUvai,  'Ex0p6s  here,  as  in  later  Greek,  is  xiBeA  (or  voki/uos ;  but  it  is 
doubtless  meant  to  convey  a  stronger  meaning.    Of.  Tii.  68.  i. 

'  lb.  a ;  mpaytyvSfitvot  vpoOvfJtws  rots  dtl  ^  fiapfiApois  if  ^ISKKffffiP  IvuraXov* 
fUvois,  He  draws  out  the  process  and  its  poUoy  at  some  length.  It  is  the 
usual  path  to  power — ital  ^fi€is  leal  Scot  9j)  SXkot  ^p^oy. 

'  lb.  4 ;  Xva  Ufkonowrffflcav  re  arop4avfi€w  rb  ^p&vrifta^  cl  Z6^oii€y  ^wtpt^ 
i6¥T«f  rifif  h  rf»  frap6vTt  iicvxiay  koX  M  Xtit€Xiay  wXtvffOt. 

*  lb. ;  SifM  If  r^s  *EXA<i8os,  rwv  iK€t  vpoaywofjUvcn^,  96afjs  rf  c/jt^tc 
dp^o/itv  4  Kcuc^ofiiv  7c  XvpOKOutovSf  kv  f  KoX  aimA  inik  ol  ^im»ax^  dt^^ 

*  lb.  5  ;  yavKpdropts  y^p  ia6fM«9a  leat  £v/*w6trrww  XuctXivr&p, 

*  lb.  19.  I. 
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would  need.     Taking  the  enterprise  for  granted^  as  already  ohap.  viii. 
decided  on^  he  began  to  set  forth  the  greatness  of  the  task  ^^^^  . 
and  its  dangers,  and  the  vast  outlay  of  every  kind  which 
it  would  call  for.    It  was  as  directly  the  interest  of  Nikias 
to  exaggerate,  if  need  be,  the  strength  and  resources  of 
Sicily  as  it  was  that  of  Alkibiades  to  depreciate  them. 
After  the  picture  drawn  by  Alkiabadte  of  the  ever-shifting  Hia  pic- 
state  of  tiie  Sikeliot  cities,  it  is  a  little  startling  to  read  sidly. 
the  description  which  Nikias  gives  of  the  island  with  its 
cities,  great  cities  and  independent  of  all  masters,  cities 
which  have  no  need  for  change,  where  no  man  is  driven 
by  his  present  bondage  to  grasp  at  any  hope  of  revolution 
as  promising  a  better  chance.     '^  They/^  he  adds,  "  are  not 
likely  to  accept  our  dominion  in  e^(^^g^p)c  the  freedom 
which  they  now  enjoy  ^.''    With,  one  or  t^|p\exoeptions,  lu  geneml 
such   as  that   of    the    relations .  be^wc^^  Syracuse   and 
Leontinoi,  this   is  a   perfectly^  tnie   dei^ri0ybn    of   the 
political  state  of  the  Greeks  of  Sli^Jy  ^  thm/nme.     Since 
the  fall  of  the  tyrants,  the  great  bodyof  the  Sikeliot 
cities  had  been,   as  we  have  seen,  truly  free  and  inde- 
pendent.    No  city  was  subject  to  a  foreign  power;  none 
was  subject  to  another   Greek  city,  like  the  dependent 
allies  of  Athens ;    none  had  a   tyrant  within  its  own 
walls.     Even  in  the  matter  of  Leontinoi,  the  answer  of  CMeof 
Syracuse  would  be  that  Leontinoi  had  not  been  brought 
under  bondage  to  Sjrracuse.     The  commonwealth  of  Leon- 
tinoi, it  would  be  said,  had  been  with  its  own  consent 
merged  in  that  of  Syracuse,  and  all  those  citizens  of  Leon- 
tinoi who  had  not  despised  the  gift  had  become  citizens 
of  Syracuse.     Doubtless  it  has  sometimes  happened  in 

^  Thnc  Ti.  30.  I ;  M  w6\fis  .  .  .  /UWo/uy  Urat  /ityAXas  Hat  ottO^  6*17* 
K6oot  6XXJjkon^  om  itofiiras  fterafioXiis,  ^  hy  hic  fiiaiav  rir  BovAciat  ifffitvot 
If  fi^  fttT^arturiw  x^poiri,  ciiV  Ar  -n)v  d^x4^  '^  ^fitr^paif  tUcorvs  Arr*  iXtv- 
$€pSas  rfioa9t(dftemt.  KikiM  here  drawB  the  picture  of  Sicily  IVee  and 
Independent^  as  I  tried  to  set  it  forth  in  the  last  Chapter. 

The  same  description  oomee  again  in  Til.  55.  a. 

H   2 
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csAp.  Till,  the  world^s  history  that  too  close  an  union  has  strength- 
ened the  longing  for  separation;  but  in  a  formal  diplo- 
matic answer  the  case  of   Syracuse  was  not  without  a 
MemeDt     fair  side.     But  the  truth  of  the  pictiu*e  drawn  by  Nikias 
in  the        ^^^  ^^^  ^^  aside  a  large  element  of  truth  in  the  picture 
SS^i^fia  drawn  by  Alkibiadfis.     The  two  together  bring  us  back  to 
our  old  position  that  the  colonial  cities  often  outstripped 
the  cities  of  the  mother-land  at  some  particular  moment, 
but  that  their  greatness,  their  freedom,  their  very  beings 
was  less  lasting  ^.    At  this  moment^  the  Greeks  of  Sicily 
stood,  in  point  both  of  political  advancement  and  of  ma- 
terial well-beings  higher  than  the  mass  of  the  Greeks  of 
Old  Greece.    In  a  very  few  years  the  balance  was  turned 
the  other  way, 
NikiM  Nikias  next  ffoea  on  to    set   forth  the  number   and 

theSike-  resources  of  these  flourishing  Sikeliot  cities.  They  were 
hot  cities,  jjjjjg  ijj  number;  of  these  two  only,  Naxos  and  Katane^ 
would,  out  of  sympathy  with  the  kindi'ed  Leontines,  take 
the  Athenian  side.  The  other  seven  would  be  arrayed 
against  Athens.  All  of  these  were  well  furnished  for 
war,  furnished  with  the  same  arms  and  equipments  as 
Athens  herself;  specially  so  were  the  two  cities  which 
would  be  her  immediate  enemies,  Syracuse  and  Selinous  ^. 
The  seven  will  stand  thus ;  Syracuse,  Kamarina,  Gela, 
Akragas,  Selinous,  Himera,  Messana.  Nikias  does  not 
think  it  needful  to  point  out  the  chance  that  Akragas  and 
Kamarina  might  not  be  found  on  the  side  of  Syracuse^ 
nor  the  chance  that  Athens  might  again  find  something 
to  her  advantage  among  the  shifting  parties  of  Messana. 
He  tells  of  the  heavy-armed,  the  bowmen,  the  darters, 


^  See  Yol.  i.  p.  328. 

'  Thac.  yi.  ao.  3;  wapwatvcur/iivai  rots  wdtfir  tfuavrp&wpn  ii&Kurra  rg 
iliuripq.  9wA/ui,  teai  oOx  li^fiara  ivl  &r  /tdXttrra  vX^o/iCv,  ScXivovr  mU  Svpd- 
Kovaai.  Did  he  not  know  how  much  better  the  Athenian  heAvy-armed 
were  than  the  Syracnsan !    He  knew  well  all  about  the  horse. 
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whom  the  Sikeliot  cities  oould  send  forth ;  of  the  many  chap.  viii. 
triremes  and  the  men  who  stood  ready  to  form  their  crews.  The  wealth 

-^  _  •od  power 

Of  money  they  had  abmidance.    They  had  private  wealth ;  of  SioUy. 
Selinons  above  all  had  hoards  in  her  templetf  ^.     We  have  Wc*lth  of 
to  call  up  those  pillars  of  the  giants  on  which  we  now      "***'*** 
gaze  in  ruin^  some  already  built  and  perfect,  sheltering 
the  treasores  of  their  protecting  gods,  some  still  rising 
under  the  craftsman's  hand  towards  that  full  perfection 
which  they  were  never  to  reach.     The  SyracusanS;  he  goes 
on  to  say,  drew  tribute  from  their  barbarian  subjects  ^ 
The  likelihood  of  those  barbarian  subjects  joining  Athens  The  Sikele. 
had  been  naturally  dwelled  on  by  Alkibiades;  Nikias  as 
naturally  passed  it  over.     And  then  he  spoke  with  em- 
phasis of  that  arm  in  which   Sicily  so  &r  outstripped 
Athens  and  most  parts  of  Old  Greece.     The  Sikeliot  cities  The  hone- 
were  rich  in  horses  and  horsemen,  and  they,  unlike  Athens,  °'^' 
could  feed  their  horses  with  com  grown  on  their  own  soil, 
and  not  brought  from  afar  K 

Here  undoubtedly  lay  the  special  military  strength  of 
the  cities  which  Athens  was  going  to  attack.     The  Sikeliot  Inferiority 
heavy-armed  were,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  of  no  great  sikeUot 
account.     They  fell  at  least  as  far  behind  the  standard  ^^^y~ 

^  armed. 

of  the  like  force  at  Athens  as  these  last  fell  behind  the 
perfect  model  at  Sparta.  It  was  not  wonderful  that  it  was 
so.  The  Greeks  of  Sicily  had  fought  only  one  great  battle 
within  the  century,  one  might  almost  say  only  one  great 
battle  since  the  Greek  settlement  of  the  island.  And  the 
fight  of  Himera^  a  fight  against  barbarians,  was  not  one 
in  which  the  victors  could  learn  much  from  the  enemy, 
unless  indeed  the  Greeks  had  taken  to  the  use  of  the 

^  Thuc.  yi.  20.  4;  XP^/*""^  ^'  ^X^^^  ^^  M^^^  ^^)  rd  Sk  icai  kv  roTt  Itpoif 
iarl  ScAjyovrr/oir.  See  Tol.  li.  p.  408.  They  had  also  (hteides  their  oifer- 
xngs  at  Delphi)  a  treasury  at  Olympia  (Paas.  ti.  19.  7),  which  has  lately 
been  brought  to  light,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Greloans  (ib.  15). 

'  Thuc.  vi.  20. 4;  'SvpoKodoi's  Z\  kcUL  dvd  fiapfidpaiv  rivSav  dw*  (Spx^  ^ip€Tat» 

'  Ib. ;  elr^  oUtu^  Mai  oOte  iwaier^  XP'^^- 
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CHAP.  ym.  Spanish  sword.     Their  few  wars  among  themselves,  the 
Sikeliotin-  occasional  strife  between  Syracuse  and  Akraents,  could  have 

expenenoe  •'  .... 

ofwmr.  given  the  Sikeliot  Greeks  no  such  military  training  as 
Athens  and  Sparta  and  their  allies  had  gained  in  the 
Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars.  For  the  Persian  wars,  it 
must  be  remembered,  were  wars  in  which  the  horsemen  of 
Thessal J  and  the  heavy-armed  of  Thebes  were  on  the  side 
of  the  barbarian.  But  against  the  Sikehot  horse  Athens 
was  altogether  unable  to  bring  any  force  of  the  like  kind. 

He  does      Nor  does  Nikias   say  a  word   suggesting  an  effort  to 

^l:^.^  stren^hen  «he  Athenian  power  on  this  side.  He  feats 
that  the  many  horsemen  will  keep  them  out  of  the  land  ^. 
He  fears  that  the  cities  will  combine  against  Athens,  and 
that  Segesta  alone  will  be  left  to  give  any  help  against 
the  horsemen^.  But  he  says  nothing  about  bring^ing 
together  any  force  of  cavalry  on  the  Athenian  side.  There 
is  to  be  a  powerful  land-force  to  withstand  the  horse; 
but  it  is  to  be  a  force  of  heavy-armed,  and  of  bowmen  and 
darters,  these  lighter  troops  being  of  special  value  against 

Allies.  cavalry  \  They  must  have,  not  only  troops  of  their  own 
citizens  and  of  their  subject  allies,  but  any  that  they  could 
bring  from  Peloponnesos  either  by  persuasion  or  by  hire  ^. 
The  persuasion  looks  to  Argos,  the  hire  to  Arkadia,  and  we 
shall  find  that  both  did  their  work  ^.  But  above  all,  they 
must  have  abundance  of  ships,  not  only  for  naval  warfare, 
but  for  every  other  purpose.     They  must  have  a  good  store 

'  Thuc.  vi.  21.  I ;  ffrcp  fiov\6tif$a  6^i6v  ri  t^  Toyotas  ipqif  tad  /j^  (nrd 
Irrcftir  woK\&¥  €tpy€oScu  r^f  yijs. 

'  lb. ;  dXkon  re  Kot  ^r  ^vtrrStav  al  96\ut  ^0ff$€Tamf  K(d  fi^  dmvopao 
trxoMTiV  4/tt^  ^Xoi  riKct  y€y6fuy<H  dKXot  Ij  ^EtywrmM  f  dfja/PoA/t/^a  IwwueAt^. 
That  SegesU  was  likely  to  supply  hone  appears  from  yf.  37.  i ;  6a.  9 ; 
98.  I. 

'  lb.  aa;  ro£^nu  woXkohs  mi  ffftyZoy^ras,  Swtas  vpdr  r^  Ixf^^Apr  Iwwut^p 
dankxuciv, 

*  lb.  Twv  (vfA/MX"^,  rSnf  re  hwriitimw  Kai  ^  rcra  U  IWiomantijvov  9w4tfu$a 
4  verbal,  4  pturO^  wp<Hrayay40$Qi, 

*  See  below,  p.  105,  and  Thnc.  yii  57.  9. 
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of  provisions  to  be  ready  against  all  accidents^;  they  mast  ceaf.  thl 
have  good  store  of  money,  for  the  wealth  of  Segesta  would  Need  of 
be  fonnd  to  exist  chiefly  in  talk^     They  most  in  short  ^fg^oret. 
take  care  to  be  in  every  point  superior  to  those  in  whose 
land  they  were  about  to  carry  on  warbre;  the  Sikeliot 
cavaliy  must  be  oounterbalanoed  by  a  great  and  a  varied 
itiy». 


All  this  might  have  been  no  less  true  of  a  great  enter-  SpeciiJ 
prise  nearer  home.  Nikias  next  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  of  dirtant 
special  conditions  of  distant  warfare  like  that  in  Sicily.  ^*'^^'*- 
The  invaders  of  the  island  must  act  as  men  who  were 
going  to  settle  in  a  city  surrounded  by  strangers  and 
enemies  ^ ;  they  must  from  the  ifirst  day  of  their  landing 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  land^  They  must  re- 
member that,  in  the  case  of  any  failure,  every  hand  in 
Sicily  would  be  turned  against  them*.  They  must  r^ 
member  how  different  a  thing  warfare  in  Sicily  would  be 
from  such  warfare  as  they  had  been  used  to  among  their 
allies  in  the  islands  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  ^gsan. 
There  all  that  they  wanted  could  easily  be  brought  from 
Attica  or  some  other  friendly  country.  Now,  they  must 
fully  understand,  they  were  going  to  cany  on  war  in  a 
distant,  a  foreign,  a  hostile,  land.  From  Sicily  in  winter 
even  a  messenger  could  not  come  in  a  less  space  of  time 
than  four  months'^.  They  must  make  themselves  inde- 
pendent alike  of  allies  and  of  accidents,  and  leave  as  little 
as  might  be  to  the  power  of  fortune'. 

^  Th»  detaik  are  giTen  in  Thao.  tL  aa. 

'  lb. ;  Tct  M  9Qp  'EytmUm,  A  Xiyrtu  tl^i  h'ttfia,  wo/tiavrt  mt  K6y^  i» 
ftaXtara  IroT/Mi  cTmu. 

*  lb.  2^  I. 

^  lb.  a;  v^Xiy  re  vcfihai  j(pil  h  d^Xo^Xocr  Kai  woKtfdots  cUtttShfTOi 

*  lb. ;  Tf  vpdErry  ^P^P^  ^f  ^  mriurxtf^v  cMf  Kforuif  lip  T^f • 

*  lb. ;  4^  iifJAAff  I,  whrm  wokifua  ^ov^t. 

*  lb.  31.  a  ;  /opvr  oM  r€9adpti¥  rmw  x«MV**^  ^tycXot  ^^kw  kX0w, 
'  lb.  33.  5 ;  l}Jix^<na  ry  rvxv  vapoMs, 
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CHAP.  vin. 


Tlie  Msem- 
bly  keeps 
to  iti 
purpose. 


Appeal  of 
Ddmo- 

stratos. 


Demands 
of  Nikias. 


In  this  speech  Nikias  had  a  twofold  hope.  By  enlai^ng' 
on  the  greatness  of  the  efforts  needed  for  Sicilian  warfare^ 
he  trusted  to  lead  the  people  to  cancel  their  first  decree. 
Failing  that^  he  hoped  to  give  the  expedition  such  a  scale 
that^  if  he  was  forced  to  go  on  this  hated  errand,  he  and  those 
who  went  with  them  might  risk  the  least  possible  amount 
of  danger  K  His  former  object  failed.  Sicilian  enterprise 
had  taken  full  possession  of  the  public  mind  of  Athens. 
The  people  at  large  were  in  no  way  checked  in  their  wish 
for  the  undertaking  by  the  vastness  of  the  effort  which  it 
called  for'.  Nor  had  Nikias  many  supporters  even  among 
those  to  whom  he  might  reasonably  have  looked  for  support. 
The  men  of  his  own  class^  the  rich  gentlemen  of  Athens^ 
shrank  from  any  open  opposition  to  the  general  impulse, 
lest  they  should  be  denounced  as  shrinking  from  the  burthens 
which  the  war  was  likely  to  lay  upon  them  in  the  character 
of  trierarchs  ^.  At  last  a  speaker  in  the  assembly,  a  dema^ 
gogue  named  Demostratos,  who  is  described  as  specially 
eager  in  pressing  on  the  war,  called  on  Nikias  to  leave  off 
all  delays  and  excuses  and  to  state  at  once  what  force  he 
really  wanted^.  Thus  pressed,  he  asked  for  a  hundred 
triremes — ^forty  more  than  the  original  demand  from  Segesta 
— Athenian  and  allied.  Of  heavy-armed  he  asked  for  five 
thousand,  more  rather  than  less,  together  with  bowmen 


^  The  yarions  motives  are  fully  explained  in  c.  34 ;  but  they  are  of 
Athenian  rather  than  of  Sicilian  interest. 
'  Thuc.  Ti.  34.  I. 

*  Plat.  Nik.  12;  6  Vucias  kyayrio6fuvo9  o&rc  mKXoitt  ovrt  Siwaro^  cfxc 
avpayvnarir  ol  yelp  tCwopoi  8c8(^cf  /i^  iotmai  r^  Xcirov^^cu  isai  rpiffpap- 
x/of  dwo9t9piaKuv,  wapdi  yv^fopf  ^a^t^oy.  This  hardly  oomes  fiK>m  Thuc. 
▼i.  34.  4 ;  M  lijv  dya»  rStv  irku6rMt  km$vfda»,  cf  ry  dpa  «a2  /t^  Uptemt, 
8c5ubs  fjil  6MTix*iporov&v  kokSvovs  ^tity  dyat  ij  v^ci. 

*  Thuc.  yL  35.  I  ;  riXofS  miptXB&y  ris  rSv  -Mrivaioty  Kot  wapajKoKiaiu 
rhv  Ncmay,  <Ak  iifMj  XPn*^  wpo<paffl(t€r0ai  oUk  &c^^XAccy.  Plutareh 
(Nik.  13)  giyes  us  the  name;  6  itAXiara  rShf  9ij/iaywySjy  M  riy  n^9/toy 
wopo£'^my  roht  *A$tfyaiQvs  Afiii&arparos  1^  rbiy  JHudav  9p(npdff€ts  Xfyoi^TV 
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from  Crete  and  slingers^  and  all  other  arms  in  proportion  ^  chaf.  viu. 
Undismayed  by  the  vast  demand^  the  assembly  not  only  The  g«ne- 
accepted  it,  but^  on  the  motion  of  Demostratos^  voted  that  ^th^f^lT 
the  generals  shonld  have  full  powers  to  levy  what  force  powen. 
they  pleased,  and  to  settle  all  the  details  of  the  expedition'. 
The  preparations  now  began.    The  generals  called  on  the 
citizens  on  the  military  list  to  perform  their  duty  of  service^. 
Demands  were  sent  to  the  tributary  allies ;   the  inflaence 
of  Alkibiad^  brought  Peloponnesian    contingents    from 
Argos  and  Mantineia  ^. 

The  whole  mind  of  Athens  was  set  on  the  enterprise.  Exdte- 
Young  and  old  thought  and  talked  of  nothing  else*    We  Athens. 
read  how  in  their  several  gatherings  they  sat  and  drew  plans 
of  Sicily  according  to  the  notions  of  the  time — how  they 
marked  out  the  coast,  the  towns,  the  havens — how,  with  an 
eye  turned  towards  Carthage,  they  specially  marked  the 
points  which  pointed,   or  were  held  to   point,   towards 
Africa^.     The  reUgious  mind  of  the   city  was  stirred. 
Some  priests  of  the  gods  of  Athens,  in  league,  one  might 
almost  venture  to  guess,  with  the  devout  Nikias,  had  signs 
and  wonders   to  report  which  might  serve  as  warnings 
against  the  enterprise*.     But  little  heed  was  paid  to  them  Oncies. 
amid  the  press  of  encouraging  sayings  drawn  from  ancient 
soothsayers''  and  of  &vourable  answers  from  all  the  oracles 

'  Thac.  vi.  35.  a ;  vcyro^tO'XfAW  ^v  obx  kXaacociv,  Ijiif  Zk  ri  i^eavrm, 
tmt  wXtiwTt, 

■  lb.  26.  I.  ■  lb.  2. 

*  lb.  29.  5.  '  See  Appendix  VII. 

*  Plnl  Nik.  13  ;  X^ertu  voXXct  mi  tfA  r&r  U^hnr  lyarr(ov<r0a<  «pds  r^ 
erfmrtiay.  Nildas*  own  name  wm  a  bad  omen,  according  to  Timaios  (i)  ; 
5ror  Xiyg  to»  *A9rp^ois  oia9bv  ijy^«ma&at  ytywivm  t6v  dird  r^t  viieijs  Ix^i^a 
rodt^ofM  arpartfyiv  dw(iw6vra  vpds  t^  crpartiyiety, 

^  lb.;  Mpovs  ix'^^  fjnSarr€ts  6  'AXtetfitAS^s  ^k  H^  rtfcur  Xoyuw  vpo^€p€ 
waXaimf  id^  icXiot  tvv  'A^o^air  dwd  Xuc€Xias  iffta9ai.  One  thinks  of  our 
old  friends  Onoroakritos,  Bakia,  and  Glamis,  perhaps  even  of  Laios  of  Thebei. 
See  YoL  ii  p.  86. 
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CHAP.  vm.  of  the  world^  which  the  care  of  Alkibutdee  brought  together 
to  relieve  or  to  strengthea  the  public  conscience.  It  was 
to  men  sent  on  his  errand  that  distant  Ammdn  announced 
that  the  Athenians  should  take  all  the  Spacusans  ^,  a 
prediction  whose  fulfilment  we  shall  come  to  in  the  course 
of  our  stoiy.  Zeus  of  D6ddna  bade  the  Athenians  occupy 
Siielia.  Men  gave  the  word  its  obvious  sense,  and  knew 
not  till  too  late  that  the  god  meant  nothing  further  off 
than  the  hill  of  Sikelia  in  their  own  Attica^. 
References  It  was  the  eagerness  of  all  men  in  Athens  to  fly  to  new 
tophan6i.  worlds  in  Sicily  which  led  the  &.ncy  of  Aristophante  to  con- 
ceive the  picture  of  the  birds  building  their  city  of  Nephelo- 
kokkygia.  Perhaps  for  that  very  reason^  the  direct  Sicilian 
allusions  in  the  play  are  not  many.  But  Nikias,  besieging 
Syracuse  when  the  comedy  was  acted^  is  pointed  at  as  one 
apt  to  delay  and  busy  with  military  engines  ^.  The  bringing 
of  oracles  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  is  jeered  at^,  and  a 
Sicilian  fragment  of  Pindar  in  honour  of  Hier6n  of  ^tna  is 

'  Plut.  Nik.  13 ;  mi2  $§awp6woi  7tph  ovrj)  l*h\ici0t6Zxi]  wop*  "A/ifioirov 
iupiKovro  xPt^f^  ieofil(oyT9S  an  Xj7^orrai  IvpaKovclwn  Sarayras  'Mrpftuoi. 
C£  c  14  ad  fin.     He  adds,  ret  If  ivavria  ^fiotjfttvoi  dwnprifAftv  txputtrov, 

'  Pans.  Yiii.  11.  la;  *Mif¥aiois  Z\  ftayrtvfia  l«  AoMvtfs  ScircX/or  fk$tv 
oiieiCuv.  1)  Hk  ov  w6ppej  r^s  w6Xtcjs  ij  Xt«<X£a  X&^ot  [aee  voL  i.  p.  48^]  imlif 
oi  fjiiyas'  ol  8i  ov  ffv/Kppov^<rayT€s  rd  tlptjfUyov  ts  re  irrtpoplovs  (rrpartias 
vpofjX^^^^  «a2  h  rov  Xuptucoclajv  v6Xffiw,  The  story  comes  among  a 
string  of  oracles  fulfilled  in  an  unexpected  way  through  two  places  bearing 
the  same  name.  But  one  can  make  nothing  of  the  tale  in  Souidas  which 
makes  the  younger  Archidamos,  warned  at  Pyth6  SiKcAioy  ^v\&tt€c$cu, 
die  fighting  at  the  Attic  Sikelia.     We  learn  however  that  this  last  was 

'  Birds,  362 ; 

&  iroipwrar',  c2  7*  dvivp^s  abr^  mt  trrparffyuwr 

i/wtpaiewTi{€it  a^  7'  ijSii  Kutiaw  rait  foixoti^s* 
«  lb.  618 ; 

....  KovK  h  AffX^o^ 

M*  els  "Afi/tuy*  iX06vr€S  l«cr 

lb.  716; 

iffft^v  8*  ifu^  "ApifMy,  AtXiftol,  Aoid^i;,  ^otfios  'AvdXAav. 
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parodied  to  a  higher  use  \  Among  the  few  at  Athens  who  chap.  tiu. 
opposed  the  enterprise  were  Sdkrates,  warned  against  it  by  his  ^P^^^^ 
dsemon^,  and  the  astronomer  Meton^  of  whom  a  strange  story  and  MetAn. 
is  told  which  reminds  one  of  some  of  the  symbolic  warnings 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  He  set  fire  to  his  house,  counter- 
feiting madness  as  some  said^  in  order  to  get  off  holding  a 
conomand  in  the  invading  army.  Others  said  that  he  set 
fire  to  it  privily  by  nighty  and  then  pleaded  his  loss  as  a 
^ound  to  induce  the  people  to  excuse  his  son  from  the 
trierarchy  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot '.  Met6n  is  one  of 
the  only  two  real  characters  who  appear  in  the  Birds  by 
their  real  names ;  and  his  reception  in  Nephelokokkygia  is 
not  pleasant^.  SAkrates  might  at  such  a  moment  have 
looked  for  some  favour  from  a  poet  who  for  once  was  on 
the  same  side ;  but  he  and  his  friend  Chaireph6n — neither 
beast  nor  bird^  but  bat — come  in  for  some  of  the  accustomed 
jeerings  \  More  strange  is  it  when  Oorgias,  in  a  passing 
allusion^  is  classed  among  barbarians  ^,  as  if  Aristophanes 
had  wilfully  confounded  the  two  appeals  from  Leontinoi  and 
from  Segesta.  And  it  was  not  only  in  comedy  that  the  birds  Omens. 
gave  warning  to  Athens.  Out  of  the  Median  spoils  the  city 
had  dedicated  at  Delphoi  a  golden  Palladion  on  a  brazen 
palm-tree  with  golden  dates.    Ravens^  so  the  soothsayers 

*  Birds,  935 ; 

ah  8i  v&Tfp  KTUrrop  Afrvat, 

These  are  the  lines  of  Pindar  quoted  in  vol.  ii.  p.  25^  by  him  addressed 
to  Hierdn,  and  now,  with  less  fitness,  to  Zeus.  Cf.  directly  after.  939.  In 
1 397  the  words  tvptutoai^  tk  lArra  are  immediately  a  gibe  at  an  Athenian 
named  Synkosios ;  bat  his  name  was  perhaps  brought  in  to  make  merriment  of 
a  wider  kind,  as  the  name  of  Opoontios  mentioned  jost  before  is  punned  on 

(153,1294). 

*  Plut.  Nik.  13.  *  lb.  *  Birds,  99a  et  seqq. 

*  Xuptipw  4  wfT€pis.    See  1281, 1296,  1564. 

*  Birds,  1698; 

06pfiap<H  8*  ctfflr  7^0$, 
Vopnfiat  Tf  «a2  ^iXiWM. 
The  Scholiast  explains  that  this  Philippoe  was  a  contemporary  orator, 
but  he  does  not  say  why  either  he  or  Gorgias  should  be  called  fi^pfiapot. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  of  Pythd  witnessed^  came  and  pecked  both  at  the  sacred 
image  and  at  the  dates  ^.  Favourers  of  Athens  said  that 
the  tale  was  got  up  by  Syracusan  practice  at  Delphoi  K  But 
Syracuse  could  have  had  no  hand  in  the  warning  voice  which 
came  from  the  other  side  of  the  ^gsean.  The  Athenians  were 
bidden  to  send  for  the  priestess  of  Athene  at  Klazomenai. 
She  came,  and  she  was  found  to  bear  the  name  of  Hesychia, 
a  name  which  sounded  as  a  voice  of  reproof  in  a  state  of 
things  so  full  of  unquietness  as  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Athens 
of  that  day  \ 

Madness         But  the  arguments  of  Nikias  and  the  name  of  H^ychia 

enterprise,  were  alike  fruitless  to  turn  the  people  of  Athens  from 
the  frantic  enterprise  on  which  their  hearts  were  set. 
No  piece  of  history  better  bears  out  the  suggestion  of 
Joseph  Butler  that  it  is  within  the  compass  of  possible 
things  that  a  whole  nation  may  go  mad  ^.     We  have  per-* 

1854.  haps  had  such  an  experience  within  the  last  forty  years. 
We  have  seen  a  nation  give  its  whole  soul  to  an  enter- 
prise which  did  not  indeed  lead  to  utter  overthrow  like 
the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  but  which  was  surely 

^  Plut.  Nik.  13;  kr  Ik  AtKtfHHS  HaWdlkoy  tcrtj/tt  XP*^^^  ^^^  ^oi»ucos 
XpXteov  fitfirjK^i,  Ay60rjfia  r^v  w6\toK  dw6  rStv  VLrfliinav  dpiarfiwv'  tout*  ftcow- 
TW  k<p>*  Ijfifpat  voX^s  ttpotrwirSfUifoi  ie6pajttSf  feat  r^  icapwhv  Svra  x/mmtovv 
rod  fpofviitos  iwirpcjyov  Kot  MarifiaXXov,  He  tells  the  story  again,  De  Pyth. 
Or.  8 ;  but  there  be  puts  it  iv  rois  XtMtXueois  rSf¥  *A$ijvaic»  drvx^iuuriv. 
Perhaps  he  looked  on  the  whole  expedition  as  an  drvxi^Ma. 

'  lb. ;  oi  8i  ravra  /iky  iipaaay  ttyeu  AcX^off  irXdafULra  wtv^ur/iiycay  ^6 
'XvpoKoaivy, 

'  lb.    Have  we  a  referenoe  to  her  and  her  name  in  the  Birdn,  1320 ! 

Xo^ia,  Xi6$os,  dfifip6cuu  Xdptrtt, 
t6  re  r^i  dyay6<ppoyos  'Havx^s 
*{fd/i«poy  vpdaojwoy. 
*  **  Why  might  not  whole  communities  and  public  bodies  be  seized  with 
fits  of  insanity  as  well  as  individuals  ?  '*     He  goes  so  far  as  to  add : 
"  Nothing  but  this  principle,  that  they  are  liable  to  insanity  equaUy  at 
least  with  private  persons,  can  account  for  the  major  part  of  the  trans- 
actions which  we  read  in  history.**    The  story  is  told  by  Dean  Tucker, 
Address  and  Appeal  to  the  Landed  Interest,  p.  20.     I  have  to  thank  the 
Rev.  Albert  Watson,  of  Brasenose  College,  for  the  referenoe. 
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as  wild,  as  unjust,  as  utterly  lacking  in  any  reasonable  chap.  vni. 
hope  either  of  advantage  or  of  true  glory.  There  was  a 
fairer  plea  for  helping  Leontinoi  and  even  Segesta  than 
there  was  for  helping  the  Turk ;  yet  a  time  was  when  it 
was  said  that  those  who  protested  against  helping  the 
Turk  could,  like  Nikias,  Meton,  and  S6krat^,  have  been 
counted  on  a  man's  fingers.  Another  parallel  has  been 
found  in  the  French  invasion  of  Egypt  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  The  enterprise,  wild  in  itself,  seems 
wilder  still  when  we  think  of  the  position  in  which  Athens 
stood  at  the  moment  in  Old  Greece — ^how  precarious  was 
the  state  of  peace  between  her  and  her  most  powerful 
neighbours,  how  likely  it  was  that  an  enterprise  which 
touched  so  many  interests  in  Old  Greece  would  at  once 
cause  the  sleeping  lions  of  Peloponnesian  and  Boiotian 
enmity  to  wake  up  in  their  full  strength.  Maddest  of 
all  was  the  stage  which  we  have  not  yet  reached,  when 
one  expedition  to  Sicily  had  failed,  when  there  was  actual 
warfare  at  the  gates  of  Athens,  and  when  a  second  expedi- 
tion went  forth  to  fail  yet  more  utterly  than  the  first.  From 
any  point  of  view  we  wonder ;  from  the  Athenian  point  of 
view,  so  familiar  to  most  of  us,  we  are  tempted  to  lament 
and  to  rebuke.  The  historian  of  Sicily  may  be  allowed  to 
feel  some  inward  satisfaction  as  he  tells  how  well  Zeus  on 
Polichna  and  Artemis  in  the  Island  looked  after  their  faith- 
ful worshippers,  how  Athene  herself  better  loved  her  less 
lofty  house  in  Ortygia,  and  filled  the  hearts  of  her  own 
chosen  people  with  madness. 

We   have  spoken  of  omens  of  ill  which  might  have  Breaking 
warned  the  religious  mind  of  Athens  from  the  frantic  ^tuL  of 
undertaking.     Presently  came  the  most  frightful  warning  ^^i™^- 
of  all.     The  famous  tale  of  the  breaking  of  the  figures 
of  Hermes  and  the  alleged  profanation  of  the  mysteries 
of  Eleusis  concern  us  in  Sicily,  only  so  far  as  they  led 
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CHAP.  Tin.  to  the  change  of  the  most  active  enemy  of  Syracuse  into 
her  most  zealous  and  effective  Mend  ^.  Perhaps  too  they 
concern  us  in  a  less  direct  way  when  we  remember  that 
a  historian  of  Sicily  held  that  the  wrath  of  Hermes  at 
the  desecration  of  his  statues  was  shown  in  the  heavy 
blows  dealt  against  Athens  by  the  hands  of  HermokratSs 
son  of  Hermon,  descendant  of  Hermes  himself^.  With 
this  view  of  things  in  our  minds^  we  might  have  looked 
to  hear  that  the  goddesses  alike  of  Eleusis  and  of 
Sicily  stepped  in  to  avenge  the  wrong  done  to  them 
in  their  older  home  by  help  given  to  their  more  faithful 
servants  who  guarded  their  house  between  Epipolai  and 
Anapos.  That  seventy  years  later  Demeter  and  the 
Kore  guided  the  ship  of  Timole6n  to  the  deliverance 
of  Syracuse  ^,  while  they  are  not  recorded  to  have  in  any 
way  strengthened  the  hands  of  Hermokrates  or  Gylippos, 
may  possibly  mark  two  stages  in  the  growth  of  their 
Charge  Sikcliot  worship.  But  the  tale  of  the  godless  doings  in 
i^ibiaddfl.  Athens  concerns  us  directly  only  as  part  of  the  tale  of 
Alkibiades.  It  was  startling  when^  just  as  the  fleet  wa8 
on  the  point  of  sailings  one  of  the  three  appointed  generals 
was  suddenly  charged  with  a  share  in  acts  of  impiety  which 
were  sure  to  bring  down  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  on  the 
expedition  and  on  the  city.  Alkibiades  asked,  and  with 
reason^  for  an  immediate  trial.     It  was  not  fitting  that 

^  The  Hermes-breaking  would  concern  us  more  if  we  could  believe  the 
stoiy  which  had  reached  Plutarch  (Alk.  1 8),  that  the  Corinthians  did  it  in 
the  interest  of  the  Syracusans. 

'  So  thought  'HmaioBy  quoted  by  Longinus,  fr.  103,  C.  Miiller,  i.  218; 
roTs  82  'ASipfoioiS  cUovai  wtpi  ^KtXUiv  riva  r^vov  imipcityfi  6ti  tl$  rdv 
'Epf/^v  datfi-qaavrts  &el  rovr*  tScaicav  HueifV  oux  ^iturra  Hi  Si*  tva  ay^w, 
hs  And  rod  ttapavoiArfiivroi  Zidi  warlpcay  i(v,  'EpfioKpanjy  rbp  'Ep/nuyos. 
Plutarch  must  refer  to  the  same  passage  when  he  says  (Nik.  i),  ry 
wfpiKoiri  Twv  *Epij£jw  wfHKrrjfiaivuy  airrois  rd  SiUfUvtov,  &s  {rv6  *Ep/uucpdTOvs 
Tov  ^Epfuavos  vXttera  Vfiffovrai  irapot  rdv  ir6\€iiov»  Cf.  Grote,  yii.  230. 
See  above,  p.  49. 

»  Plut.  Tim.  8. 
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he  should  go  forth  on  such  a  oommftnd  with  so  frightful  chap.  vin. 
a  chaige  hanging  over  his  head^  an  object  for  every 
slander  that  his  enemies  might  bring  against  him  in  his 
absence.  Let  him  be  tried  at  once,  and  either  condemned 
or  acquitted.  If  condemned,  he  was  ready  to  bear  his 
punishment,  to  die,  if  so  it  was  decreed ;  if  acquitted^  he 
could  go  forth  on  his  command  with  a  good  hope  and  a 
good  conscience  ^  But  his  enemies  were  too  strong  for 
him.  They  feared  the  result  of  an  immediate  trial  while  He  sets 
he  waa  still  at  hand  in  the  height  of  his  influence  as  com-  ^ed. 
mander  of  the  expedition  on  which  men's  hearts  were  set. 
They  feared  his  popularity  with  the  sailors;  they  feared 
above  all  that  the  contingents  from  Aigos  and  Mantineia, 
which  had  been  brought  to  the  Athenian  side  mainly 
through  his  influence,  might,  if  he  were  withdrawn  from 
the  command,  go  back  to  their  own  homes  ^.  Let  him 
go  forth  to  his  work,  the  orators  of  this  party  argued ; 
let  not  the  expedition  be  kept  back ;  when  the  evidence 
for  the  trial  was  ready,  he  might  be  summoned  home 
again.  In  other  words,  whether  Alkibiades  was  guilty  or 
innocent,  his  enemies  sought  to  get  him  out  of  the  way, 
while  they  put  together  charges  against  him  which  he  had 
no  means  of  answering  ^. 

It  was  now  midsummer,  and  everything  was  ready  for  June,  415. 
the  great  armament   to  set  forth.     The  main  body  of  Grestness 
the  allies,  with  the  provision-ships  and  the  other  vessels  armament. 
which  were  not  ships  of  war,  were  bidden  to  sail  straight 
for  Korkyra,  which  was  appointed  as  the  place  of  meeting 

'  Thue.  vi.  29. 1.  He  calls  on  them  /<j^  A,w6rrot  wipi  alrov  hct$oXAs  airoZi- 
X«^«f  <SAX'  {89  iMotcTfiwtu^,  d  dSuc§u  Platarch  (A  Ik.  19)  has  many  more 
details. 

•  lb.  3 ;  Pint.  Alk.  19. 

'  A  suspicion  becomes  of  some  value  when  it  is  guaranteed  by  Thuoj- 
dides  (u.  s.)  ;  fi4nfk6/UPoi,  Is  fitt(avos  Ikafiokip  ^jpf  ift^KKov  /Sfor  a{rrov  &w6in'os 
iropt»v,  fieT6wtfiWTor  tcofUffBivra  avriv  Ayojyi<rac0ai, 
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CHAP.  VIII.  for  tlie  whole  armament^.  The  Athenian  triremes^  with 
some  few  of  the  allies,  were  to  come  together  on  a  fixed 
day  in  the  haven  of  Peiraieus,  And  this  part  of  the  fleet, 
its  kernel  in  truth,  formed  of  itself  a  striking  and  memor- 
able spectacle.  The  historian  stops  to  remark  that  fleets 
greater  in  numbers  had  been  brought  together  at  parti- 
cular moments  in  earlier  wars.  But  no  armament  so  great 
in  number  and  in  such  perfect  array  had  ever  gone  forth 
from  any  Greek  haven  bound  on  an  errand  so  distant  and 
likely  to  be  so  long*.  The  ships  were  ready  to  sail ;  all  the 
dwellers  in  Athens,  citizens  and  strangers,  were  ready  by 
the  shore  to  see  the  men  embark  who  were  to  sail  in  them* 
Many  went  to  see  the  last  of  their  kinsfolk  and  friends  who 
were  going  forth  to  the  dangers  of  so  distant  a  warfare. 
Hope  was  mingled  with  regret;  now  that  the  hour  of  parting 
was  come,  xnen  felt  more  keenly  the  dangers  of  the  enter- 
prise than  they  did  when  they  decreed  it  by  their  votes  ^. 

Its  perfect  But  the  armament  was  a  great  and  a  gallant  one,  one  that 
lifted  up  men^s  hearts  to  see  going  forth  from  their  own 
city.  Of  Athenian  triremes  the  men  of  Segesta  had 
asked  for  sixty;  sixty  were  there,  of  fall  swiftness  and 
ready  for  naval  warfare ;  the  tale  of  a  hundred  asked  for 
by  Nildas  was  made  up  by  forty  more  which  served  as 
transports  for  the  heavy-armed*.  The  city  on  its  side, 
the  trierarchs  on  theirs,  had  spared  neither  pains  nor  cost 
to  bring  both  ships  and  crews  to  the  most  perfect  state 

^  Thuc.  vi.  30.  I.  The  reason  is  given;  dK  iteuBtr  6J9p6ott  M  dxpar 
lamyiav  rhv  *l6vio»  lk€i$€L\ov<ny. 

^  lb.  51.  I ;  mpaffietvi^  ydp  a&nj  wpdmj  itcwktviraffa  fuas  v6\€vt  Svrd/ici 
*E\Xi7Vi#rg  vo\vT€K€<Trd'nj  Mj  teai  (inrp€W€iTTdTij  rSrv  c/s  Ikuvov  rbv  XP^<^ 
kyivfTO,  He  mentions  two  earlier  ones  as  equal  in  number  of  ships  and 
heavy-armed  ;  but  adds  (3),  d\Xd.  iwi  t«  0pax«t  wk^  &ppTf&Tjff€af  koI  napacKtvy 
^iiX]7,  0^05  82  6  arSkos  on  Xft6vi6s  re  kcofuvot  iccut  Kar'  dfju^rtpa,  o9  Av  8^9, 
Moi  vaval  Kcd  irc({;  Afui  i^aprvOtis. 

'  lb.  3a  2  ;  h  Tf)  vapStrri  icaipf,  &5  ^dij  ffukkov  fcrrct  /civ9f&ycjw  dXX^Aov* 
dwokiviiVf  fjAkkov  avroin  ^cjti  rd  Sctrd  ^  2rrc  hf/rii^^ciirro  irXccV. 

*  lb.  31.  3 ;  k^4iKwra  it^v  rax^s,  rtaffapSufovra  Sk  ^ktray«y<f6t.  Of.  43. 1, 
and  above,  p.  104. 
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of  efficiency  *.      The  heavj-armed  soldiers  vied  with  one  cha?.  vm. 
another  in  the  perfection  of  their  weapons  and  of  all  that 
belonged  to  their  military  array.    To  make  a  fair  show 
in  the  eyes  of  one  another  and  of  all  Greece  was  as  much 
in  their  minds  as  warfare  with  the  expected    enemy*. 
Much  wealthy  public  and  private,  was  on  board  the  ships ; 
not  a  few  looked  to  profit  in  the  distant  land  by  trade  as 
well  as  by  warfare  ^     Men's  minds  were  struck  by  the  Effect 
greatness  and  splendour  of  the  armament^  by  the  distant  minds, 
service  on  which  it  was  sent,  and  by  the  boundless  hopes 
of  victory  and  dominion  with  which  that  distant  service 
had  stirred  all  hearts  ^. 

At  last  the  moment  came  when  the  fleet  which  was  to  Sailing  of 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  S^^esta  and  Leontinoi,  which  was,  from  Pei- 
in  the  dreams  of  some,  to  make  Athens  mistress  of  Sicily  '^®^^' 
and  Africa  and  the  whole  western  seas,  was  ready  to  leave 
the  waters  of  Attica.     The  trumpet  bade  silence;   the 
prayers  usual  on  the  sailing  of  a  vessel  were  uttered,  not 
severally  in  each  ship,  but  by  the  whole  host  following 
the  words  of  the  herald^.     But  on  board  each  ship^  officers, 
soldiers^  seamen^  made  their  libations  to  the  gods  with  gold 
and  silver  cups.     On  shore  the  whole  multitude  of  specta- 
tors joined  in  the  prayer^    At  last  the  religious  rites  were 

'  Thnc  ▼!.  31.3;  T^  t»i^  wavTuebw  fi€ydKais  tawiyois  t£v  re  rpti^p&pxw 
Ktd  Tip  v6\ion  iinovrf$iv.    He  goes  on  with  details. 

*  lb.  4 ;  (wifirj  Sk  npos  re  e<^s  airro^  &fM  tfnv  ytviaOaiy  f  rti  ticacrros 
wpoaerixN  "''^  ^f  '''^  ^Xovs  "EXXtpmt  lir/Sei^iv  /laAAor  tUaaOrfvai  rfjt 
hn^/ums  leai  l^owrias  4  ^'^  voKtftlovs  vapaaKtvf/y, 

'  lb.  5 ;  Saa  M  furafiokp  rit  ^  crparv&mp  ^  ifiwpos  ix'uy  lirXci.  See 
Amold^s  note. 

*  lb.  6 ;  5ri  fUyiffrot  ^hf  8uivXov9  dw6  r^s  olictias  Ktd  €wl  fttyiffrp  ^XirtSi 
rwr  ficAA^KroiK  irpot  ret  {rr&px<»Ta  ivr^up^i^rj, 

*  lb.  33.  1  ;  «wx^*  ''^^  yofufofUraf  vpb  r^s  ^a^forfis  ob  itarSL  vaw 
iidcrrfVj  ^v/aroarret  8i  6ird  xifpvicos  Ivoiovrro.  They  were  "  taught  by  the 
priest." 

*  lb.  2  ;  ^vw€9wxovro  82  mU  6  a\Xo9  SfuXos  6  Ik  ttjs  7^?,  t«v  re  woXirwv 
ttal  (t  ns  dWos  c^fovs  wapijv  a<plfft.  Some  nominal  ^lififtaxoi  might 
not  be  eSrof. 

VOL.  III.  I 
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ITie 
Adonia. 


HAP.  vm.  over ;  the  pssan  was  song ;  the  ships  sailed  out  of  the  haven 
in  column;  when  they  reached  the  open  sea^  a  strife  b^;an 
which  could  make  its  way  first  to  Aigina  ^.  And  so  they 
sailed  on  in  pride  and  hope  towards  Korkyra^  leaving  yet 
one  more  omen  of  dread  behind  them  at  Athens.  The  day 
of  their  sailing  was  one  of  the  days  of  the  mournful  solem- 
nity of  the  Addnia^  rites  of  old  Phcenicia  translated  to  the 
soil  of  Hellas^  which  would  have  seemed  more  in  place  in 
Panormos  or  Motya  than  by  the  streams  of  Hissos  and 
Kephisos.  The  prayers,  the  psBans^  of  the  fleet  sailing 
forth  for  Sicily  were  strangely  mingled  with  the  wailing 
of  women  weeping  for  Tammuz  ^.  Images  were  taken 
from  their  places,  and  laid  on  the  earth  in  sign  of  sorrow. 
Mimic  rites  of  burial  were  gone  through  for  the  slain 
favourite  of  Aphrodite  \  And  there  were  not  wanting  those 
who  saw  in  all  this  a  presage  of  what  might  be&ll  the 
host  which  had  just  set  forth  in  all  its  pride  ^. 


State  of 
feeling  at 
Syracuse. 


We  must  now  look  to  our  own  island.  While  these 
mighty  preparations  were  making  for  the  invasion  of 
Sicily,  we  have  no  sign  ae  to  what  was  going  on  in  Sicily 
itself,  save  the  one  vague  hint  that  Syracuse  had  found  it 
worth  while  to  tamper  with  the  prophetic  voice  of  Pythd  *. 
The  veil  is  not  Uf  ted  till  the  Athenian  fleet  had  actually 
sailed  from  Peiraieus.  We  then  hear  how  men  felt  at 
Syracuse  when  they  heard  that  the  invading  armada  was 
actually  on  its  voyage  for  Sicily.     The  general  feeling  in 

^  Thuo.  vi.  32.  5 ;  M  ttiput  t6  wpStrow  ^mXtCtrcarrts  ^fuAAoy  Hiij  fUxpi 
Alylvifs  ivoiovrro, 

'  Plat  Nik.  15;  oiic  d\iyain  Si  4mi2  rd  tS»  ^pi€pwy  4v  ah  rdr  ar^w 
i(4w*/atov  {nri$paTTov,     'Ai^ia  7^  cfxor  al  ywatKts  r<$rc. 

'  lb.;  raipat  wffi  avrd  [rd  cntwAa]  ttaJt  Kowfrci  ywautSir  faatf.  Of. 
Ezekiel,  ix.  I4. 

*  lb. ;  &ffT€  robs  h  K6y^  roiov/Aivovs  rivi  rd  rotavra  hfcx^paivtiv  koX 
ScSft^m  irtfi,  r^s  va/Murircv^r  ^tlyrjs  teat  iw&futas,  it^  XafirpSrffTa  leat  dxfji^ 
ivupat^tmrdrrpf  trxpwr^  Tax4«»s  /mpavO^, 

*  See  above,  p.  108. 
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the  city  was  one  of  disbelief  ^.  That  Athens,  at  such  a  mo**  crap.  vnr. 
ment,  without  the  shadow  of  any  reasonable  cause,  should 
send  forth  such  an  armament  as  report  spoke  of  for  a 
purposeless  attack  on  a  distant  land,  seemed  to  islanders 
shut  up  in  their  own  island  to  overleap  the  admitted 
bounds  of  human  folly.  Some  believed  the  story  to  be 
simple  invention;  others  rather  wished  that  it  might  be 
true,  as  the  discomfiture  of  the  invaders  in  such  a'  case 
would  be  certain.  But  there  were  men  in  Syracuse  who 
knew  better  than  either,  who  both  knew  the  &ct  and 
understood  the  danger.  The  assembly  was  summoned,  Meeting 
under  the  presidency  of  the  generals  of  the  commonwealth^  anembly. 
fifteen  in  number.  The  place  of  meeting  was  doubtless  in 
the  agora,  in  the  flat  groimd  of  Achradina.  Many  speakers 
arose,  some  believing  the  report,  some  denying  it.  A  long 
debate  was  brought  to  an  end  by  two  memorable  speeches, 
to  which  we  must  apply  our  usual  estimate.  They  may 
be  reports  of  the  general  substance  of  what  was  really 
spoken ;  they  are  at  least  what  a  contemporary  who  had 
every  means  of  knowledge  thought  that  the  two  speakers 
were  likely  to  have  said. 

Of  these  two  speakers  the  first  was  a  man  whom  we  well  Speeches 
know  abeady,  Hermokrates  son  of  Hermdn.      The  other  kratds  and 
was  a  certain  Athenagoras,  of  whom  we  hear  nothing  be-  '^*^*"*- 
fore  or  after,  but  who  is  described  as  the  leader  of  the 
people  and  the  man  in  whom  the  mass  of  the  citizens  put 
most  confidence  ^.     The  two  men  are  well  contrasted ;  the 
oligarch  in  home  politics  with  the  champion  of  democracy — 
the  official  man,  knowing  the  ins  and  outs  of  all  official 
affairs,  with  the  popular  speaker,  who  holds  no  official  place, 
who  has  no  means  of  information  save  such  as  are  open  to 

^  Thuc.  Ti.  5a.  4 ;  k%  r^s  Xvpaxovaas  ^TT^^^c^  M^>'  voKXax6$€y  rd  vfpi 
T€v  kwiwXov,  ob  fUrroi  ^ncrrc^cTO  M  vokiv  xp^^ov  cMif. 

'  lb.  35.  2 ;  'AfitfraySpaSt  ts  ft}/iov  re  vpocrdnfs  ijp  Kot  iw  rf  wap6m 
9t&ay^ifraros  rots  voAAo». 

I   2 
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CHAP.  vm.  every  citizen,  whose  only  source  of  power  and  influence  is 
that  his  fellow-citizens  choose  to  set  store  by  what  he 
says.  As  we  follow  the  story,  it  is  plain  that  neither 
Athenagoras  nor  Hermokrates  was  at  that  moment  in  office. 

Position  of  Athenagoras  assuredly  was  not.  The  name  by  which  he 
is  described^  one  familiar  at  Athens,  has  sometimes  been 


gonw. 


taken  for  a  formal  title ;  but  it  is  far  more  likely  that 
both  at  Athens  and  at  Syracuse  it  simply  means  the  man 
in  whom  the  people  trust,  who  is  expected  to  come  forward 
as  the  champion  of  the  people^  but  whose  influence  is  purely 
personal  and  not  official^.  A  tribunus  plebis,  a  defensor 
jfopuli,  was  assuredly  not  needed  in  commonwealths  like 
Athens  and  Syracuse,  where  the  assembled  people  had  all 
power  in  their  own  hands.  Nor  would  it  seem  that  Her- 
mokrates was  at  that  moment  in  office ;  he  certainly  was 
Official  not  one  of  the  generals  presiding  at  the  meeting.  But  he 
^tion.  belonged  to  an  official  class;  he  had  been  in  office  and  he  was 
likely  to  be  in  office  again ;  he  spoke  with  all  the  weight  of 
a  man  experienced  in  the  immediate  management  of  affairs, 
in  opposition  to  the  popular  orator  who  criticizes  matters 
from  without.  Legally  Hermokrates  and  Athenagoras 
were  simply  two  citizens  in  the  assembly,  with  equal  right 
of  speaking  and  voting.     Practically  there  was  the  same 

1  I  cannot  believe  that  ^funf  wpoffrdrrfs  means  any  definite  office  known 
to  the  law,  any  more  than  itffiaywyAs  does.  The  d^/cov  wpoarArrfs  wai  the 
man  wliom  the  multitude  expected  to  come  forward  as  their  champion — 
iy  Tf)  vap6vTi,  as  long  as  they  continued  to  trust  him.  He  need  not  even 
have  been  so  definitely  marked  out  as  our  Prime  Minister,  Leader  of  the 
House^  and  Leader  of  Opposition,  aU  of  them  positions  unknown  to  the 
law.  The  ft^/iov  vpoardrris  comes  nearest  to  the  Leader  of  Opposition,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  the  Leader  of  Opposition,  though  not  at  the  time 
in  office,  is  sure  to  belong  to  the  official  class. 

See  Aristoph.  Knights,  1123.  Ddmos,  in  his  character  of  despot,  osed 
the  vpoffTdTtjs  as  his  sponge  ; 

icXivTovrd  rt  ^ovKo/icu 

Tp4<l>(iv  %va  Trpoardrrjv' 

Tovrov  8\  3tov  ^  vA^s, 

dpas  ivdra^a. 
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kind  of  difference  between  them  which  there  is  in  our  own  chap.  vih. 
House  of  Commons  between  the  Right  Honourable  mem- 
ber^ versed  in  affairs,  whether  actoally  on  the  Treasury 
bench  or  not^  and  the  Honourable  member  on  the  cross- 
benches,  who  has  no  position  but  what  he  makes  for 
himself  by  his  words,  but  whose  words  are  perhaps  looked 
for  with  eagerness  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land. 

Hermokrates  then,  believing  himself  to  have  the  best  Speech 
infonnation  on  every  point  \  began  by  saying  that  he  was  ^^'^ 
going  to  tell  them  a  true   tale,  but  that  he  hardly  ex- 
pected to  be  believed  in  telling  it.     People  who  told  un- 
popular truths  must  expect^  not  only  to  carry  no  conviction 
with  them^  but  to  be  themselves  looked  on  as  unwise^. 
However  much  they  might  be  amazed  at  the  news,  the  The  Athe- 
Athenians  were  coming  with  a  vast  force  for  warfare  by  ^^^^^ 
land  and  sea.     They  were  coming  under  the  pretext  of  <^omiiig. 
helping  their  aUies  at  Segesta  and  of  restoring  the  Leon- 
tines  ^ ;  their  real  purpose  was  to  get  possession  of  Sicily^ 
and  first  and  foremost  of  Syracuse.      For  the  invaders 
deemed  that^  if  Syracuse  were  won^  all  the  rest  would 
easily  follow.     They  would  be  in  Sicily  before  long ;   it 
was  the  business  of  his  hearers  to  get  themselves  in  readi- 
ness for  the  defence  with  all  speed.     They  must  neither 
disbelieve  and  take  no  heed^  nor  yet  must  they  despise 
the  enemy,  and  so  be  taken  by  him  while  still  unarmed  ^. 
Nor  need  those  who  believed  the  truth  be  over-discouraged 
at  the  power  and  daring  of  the  enemy.     Their  vast  force  Hia  hopes, 
will  neither  make  them  better  able  to  do  mischief  nor 


^  Tlinc.  Yi.  3a.  4 ;  ^  00/^Sn  Mpuauft  tlhhmi  rci  wtfi  a-br&r,  and  just  after 
in  33.  I,  vcitfwy  7c  i/iouT^  a€u^4irr€p6r  n  kriftov  cldclv  Xiyttp. 

*  lb.  33.  I ;  oi  /i6wov  oO  wtiBovciyt  dAXd  tcai  A(ppw(s  doKovtrtv  ttvcu, 

'  lb.  2  ;  wp6^afftp  fitv  'fiycirraiair  (v/i/Mxi^  itoi  l^wmiyw  KarouAati, 

*  lb.  3 ;   not  fifyrt  MarafpoiHjffairrfs  d^peucroi  kq^B^trtaB^  /tiijr^  dvi<rr^ 
irearrts  rev  ^^/amMTOs  dfuX^atrt, 
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CHAP.  vni.  secure  themselves  against  loss  ^.  It  may  even  in  one  way 
be  a  gain ;  it  will  frighten  the  other  Sikeliot  cities^  and 
make  them  the  more  ready  to  act  in  concert  with  Syracuse. 
If  the  Syracusans  can  either  overcome  the  invaders  or  drive 
them  away  without  having  accomplished  their  purpose^  their 
deed  will  be  noble  and  &mous.  And  that  the  invaders  will 
be  really  able  to  accomplish  their  purpose  in  the  teeth  of 
Syracusan  resistance  he  does  not  fear  in  the  least.  He  goes 
on  to  speak  of  other  great  and  distant  enterprises,  under- 
taken both  by  Greeks  and  barbarians,  which  had  failed, 
as  he  believes  this  of  Athens  will  fail  also.  Preeminent 
among  them  he  quotes  the  Persian  invasion  of  Old  Greece, 
through  the  failure  of  which  Athens  herself  had  risen  to 
greatness. 

Hermokrates  then  goes  on  to  his  practical  counsels, 
which  are  conceived  in  a  very  different  strain  from  those 
which  he  had  set  forth  in  his  speech  at  Gela  nine  years 
earlier.  Sicily  is  no  longer  looked  on  as  a  separate  world, 
from  all  meddling  in  which  even  Greeks  of  other  lands  are 
to  be  carefully  kept  out.  He  is  no  longer  silent  as  to  the 
existence  of  barbarian  neighbours,  both  in  and  out  of  Sicily. 

Alliances    His  advicc  to  his  countrymen  now  is  to  call  in  the  help 

aoiight  for;  of  every  possible  ally,  far  and  near,  Greek  and  barbarian. 

Sikels;  They  are  to  send  to  the  Sikels,  to  confirm  some  in 
their  alliance  or  allegiance,  and  to  seek  the  friendship  and 
alliance  of  others  ^.  The  difference  is  clearly  marked  be^ 
tween  the  Sikels  of  the  east  coast,  familiar  to  Syracuse  as 
subjects,  neighbours,  or  enemies,  and  the  Sikel  towns  of 
the  interior,  now  fast  beginning  to  advance  in  power  and 

Sikeliots ;  in  Hellenic  culture.  The  Sikeliot  cities  were  to  be  called 
on  to  help  in  a  danger  which  was  common  to  all  of  them. 


His  pre- 
sent and 
former 
views. 


*  Thac.  vi.  33.  4  ;  o(Jt«  'y^  $\6frrtiv  ijftas  wXtica  oW  t«  feovrai  If  nAffx^*^* 
oij9*  tri  fuyiXip  arSKt^  Mpxoyrai,  dvoMptXtis.  ^ 

'  lb.  34.  l;  leal  h  rols  2ue€\obs  wiforoyrts  robs  iikv  /tiaXXov  fi^fiaiwrw- 
fu$a,  TMS  dc  ipiXiay  Mat  ^vfifiaxicof  w€ip&fu0a  voift<T$ai, 
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The  Greeks  of  Italy  were  to  be  urged  to  join  in  the  chap.  vm. 
alliance  with  those  of  Sicily ;  if  they  refused  this,  they  I*»l><**»  J 
should  be  prayed  at  least  not  to  receive  the  Athenians  into 
their  havens  \  Envoys  were  to  be  sent  to  Lacedsemon  and  Pelopon- 
Corinth,  praying  those  cities  both  to  send  speedy  help  to 
Sicily  and  to  stir  up  the  war  again  against  Athens  at 
horned  All  these  counsels  are  obvious;  it  is  more  re-* 
markable  when  Hermokrates  counsels  his  countiymen^  but 
counsels  them  in  a  tone  which  shows  that  he  thought 
that  the  advice  might  sound  strange,  to  send  an  embassy 
to  Carthage  ^.  He  distinctly  says  that  the  Carthaginians  Csrthasre. 
lived  in  constant  fear  of  an  Athenian  attack,  and  that  they 
might  not  be  unlikely  to  give  some  help  to  Syracuse 
against  a  common  enemy  ^.  Such  help  might  be  either 
open  or  secret  ^ ;  he  enlarges  on  the  wealth  of  Carthage  * ; 
he  has  clearly  neither  hope  nor  wish  to  bring  a  Punic  host 
into  Sicily  even  as  allies  of  Syracuse;  but  he  feels  that 
the  hands  of  Syracuse  might  be  greatly  strengthened  by  a 
Carthaginian  subsidy.  On  this  most  interesting  part  of 
the  subject  we  are  sorry  to  hear  no  more.  We  do  not 
hear  whether  any  Syracusan  embassy  really  went  to  Car- 
thage; it  is  certain  that  no  Carthaginian  help  came  to 
Syracuse. 

But  the  most  strikinfir  and  the  most  practical  part  of  the  He  exh«)rtR 

the  Svra- 

advice  of  Hermokrates  is  where  he  counsels  his  fellow-  cusans  to 
citizens  to  take  a  step  which  he  knows  will  be  startling  J*^^^i^^ 

*  Thnc.  vi.  34. 1 ;  koI  Ij  rijv  'IraXiay  [vifiwctfitw  wp4<rfius],  tws  fj  ^fAfMxiaif 

'lb.  3  ;  vifitntfuw  9k  Koi  h  rj^  AeurcSai/xoFa  leat  It  KSpivBoF,  Miuvot 
Scvjpo  Kar^  raxK  fiorfOtty  leal  rhv  htti  96\tfjtov  kiyhv.  This  is  very  different 
from  the  counsel  in  the  speech  at  Oela ;  still  one  would  haye  looked  for 
some  more  marked  mention  of  the  metropolis. 

'  lb.  2  ;  9oK€i  Z4  pux  xai  h  Eapx"!^^^  d/Ativw  ttvcu  win^/oi, 

*  lb.    See  Appendix  YII. 

•  lb, ;  ffTOi  Kpiuipa  yt  fj  ^aytpSk. 

•  lb. ;  ^urarol  94  tlat  fuAKtora  rSjv  w,  $ov\ri6ivT€r  xpvixbv  ydp  koI  dftyv- 
poy  •wXuarw  Kiierr^vrai,  Z$fv  S  re  v6\(/iot  icdt  rdXAa  t^wop^t. 
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CHAP.  vm.  and  unpalatable  for  them  to  hear  of  ^.  If  they  are  wise^ 
they  will  not  wait  for  the  Athenians  to  attack  them.  They 
will  do  better  to  meet  them  on  the  road.  Let  them  join, 
with  all  the  Sikeliots,  if  possible^  at  any  rate  with  as  many 
as  they  can  win  to  their  side,  and  go  forth  with  their 
whole  naval  force^  victualled  for  two  months,  and  sail  as 
far  as  the  furthest  point  of  lapygia.  The  question  will 
thus  be,  not  whether  the  Athenians  shall  make  conquests 
in  Sicily  or  land  in  Sicily  at  all,  but  whether  they  shall 
get  back  home  again  from  the  expedition  which  will  thus 
be  cut  short '^.  The  advantage  will  be  on  the  Sikeliot 
side.  The  distance  on  their  side  is  much  shorter;  they 
will  be  able  to  attack  the  enemy  when  they  are  wearied 

Friendship  with  their  long  voyage.  They  will  have  the  friendly 
haven  of  Taras  as  a  base  of  operations  and  a  place  of 
shelter  in  case  of  need ;  the  enemy  will  have  to  shift  for 
himself  how  he  can  along  desert  or  unfriendly  coasts^ 
where  the  Sikeliots  will  be  able  to  attack  or  harass  or 
blockade  him  at  pleasure  ^.  If  this  plan  is  followed^  the 
Athenians  will  not  venture  to  set  forth  from  Korkyra; 
the  expedition  will  either  be  driven  on  into  the  winter  or 
else  given  up  altogether  ^.  Furthermore  Hermokrates  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  most  experienced  of  the  Athenian 
generals  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  war;  he  has  been 
forced  into  the  command  against  his  will  and  would  gladly 
seize  any  excuse  for  going  back  ^.     In  such  a  case  daring 


^  Thuc.  vi.  54.  4 ;  5  8^  iJuaXiara  ky&  tc  votuiot  IvlKcupov,  h/xtis  re  Ikd  rb 
^vvrfiti  Ijffvxov  litciar'  6y  d^icm  iru$oiaO€  oyum  tlp^ia^roA,  This  rebuke  of 
Syracnsaii  lack  of  enterprise  should  be  noticed. 

'  This  seems  to  be  the  me&niog  of  the  words  in  vi.  34.  4 ;  S^Aov  vot^aai 
aincii  or  I  ov  vcpi  ry  SixcXtf  [al.  ri}^  XiKtXlas]  vp67^w  icrcu  6  d.yow  4  tov 
jivfivovs  'W€pai03$^i¥ai  rhv  ^l6yioy, 

*  Thac.  vi.  34.  5.    See  Arnold's  note. 

*  lb.  6 ;  i$a)ir$7jvat  iiy  rp  fipf  is  xuyuSifva  4  KarairKa^kvras  r^  dSoirfrf; 
KoraXGaai  h^  r^  vXovv. 

^  lb. ;  SXXms  re  xoi  rov  i/urtipordTov  r&y  CTfmnjyvy,  &s  ly^  dxouWf 
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is  the  wisest  policy.  General  opinion  will  go  with  those  ohap.  vni. 
who  strike  the  first  blow.  The  Athenians  look  for  no 
resistance.  They  despise  ns,  and  justly,  because  we  did 
not  help  the  Lacedsmonians  to  overthrow  them  ^.  If  they 
find  themselves  attacked  first,  they  will  be  struck  with 
fear;  they  will  rate  the  Sikeliot  power  beyond  its  real 
strength  ^  All  these  things^  Hermokrat^  argues,  are  in 
favour  of  the  Syracusans.  But  they  must  not  be  led  to 
despise  the  enemy;  they  must  make  every  preparation  to 
meet  him.  As  to  the  &cts  of  the  case  there  is  no  doubt. 
They  may  be  assured  that  the  enemy  is  coming  and  that 
he  is  already  on  his  voyage. 

The  mass  of  the  assembly  were  not  with  Hermokrates  '.  Feeling 
The  more  part  were  not  inclined  to  any  efforts.     They  dis-  aasembly; 
believed  his  story.     Some  treated  the  whole  thing  as  a^^SSi^ 
subject  for  laughter ;  others  said  that,  if  the^ Athenians  did  diBtrusted. 
come,  they  would  be  able  to  give  them  more  than  as  good 
as  they  brought^.     Of  this  frame  of  mind  the  popular 
opposition-speaker  Athensgoras  made  himself  the  mouths- 
piece.     His  speech  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the 
whole  coUection  of  Thucydides.    Whether  actually  spoken 
or  not^  it  exactly  suits  the  circumstances  of  the  speaker. 
It  is  the  speech  of  an  honest,  thoughtful,  and  patriotic 
man,  but  a  man  not  well  informed  as  to  facts.    It  is  the 
speech  of  one  who  has  no  direct  share  in  administration, 
but  whose  business  it  is  to  watch  and  often  to  blame  those 

dnarros  ijyoufUrov  icci  dfffUvov  iar  wp6^aiy  Xa^Airrcis  c7  n  d^ioxpicay  d^* 

^  Thuc  yi.  54. 8 ;  Mpxwrat  i)fuV  &t  oOic  dLfwi^ofUFoa,  9uctden  ttartyvwtirts, 
in  ainc^  ob  /icrd  Aaic^&u/iortaii'  i^tipofitv.  See  above^  p.  25,  and  Ap- 
pendix lY. 

*  lb. ;  ci  8*  Viottw  wapiL  yp^/ujw  rokfu^ffamraSt  rf  Aioit^r^  ftaXXcv  ^  /Kara- 
vKaynty  4  t$  aarb  rov  dXsfiovt  Iwd/Ati,    Cf.  Alldbiaddt,  above,  p.  98. 

'  lb.  35.  I  i   6Xhfw  ^  rb  vtarwcv  rf  'Ep/uucpdrti  ica2  ^fioCfUvov  rd 

*  lb. ;  tl  Kot  tXBoitf,  rl  i»  9p&a€tay  o^o^f  5  r<  o^k  iof  fuT(w' ^iirnir60oi€v ; 
dXAoi  82  Mat  irioFV  merwppovvwrrtt  h  yiXMra  trptuw  rh  trpayfUL, 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Atbdns> 
goras  and 
Hermo- 
kratds. 


Growth 
of  an 
official 
class  in 
democratic 
bodies. 


who  have.  As  a  counsellor  for  the  needs  of  the  moment, 
Ath^nagoras  was  wholly  wrong  and  Hermokrates  was 
wholly  right;  bnt  AthSnagoras  was  not  without  good 
grounds  for  watching  with  a  careful  and  even  a  suspi- 
cious eye  every  step  taken  or  proposed  by  Hermokrates 
and  his  party.  That  Ath^nagoras  mistook  the  facts  of 
the  case  was  perhaps  not  wholly  his  own  fault.  The 
private  member,  with  no  special  means  of  information^  had 
to  watch  and  criticize  the  official  member^  official,  even  if 
not  holding  office,  who  had  special  means  of  information^ 
but  whose  advantage  in  this  way  was  counterbalanced 
in  the  popular  mind  by  a  feeling  that^  in  home  politics 
at  least,  he  was  dangerous.  When  events  had  once 
proved  that  Hermokrates  was  right  in  his  facts^  that 
the  danger  really  was  such  as  he  described,  HermokratSs 
became,  and  most  justly,  the  trusted  adviser  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  we  hear  nothing  more  of  Ath^nagoras. 
But  as  long  as  the  facts  were  doubtful,  there  was  no 
lack  of  reason  on  the  side  of  AthSnagoras.  In  time  of 
war  Hermokrates  could  be  trusted  before  all  men  not  to 
betray  the  commonwealth  to  the  enemy.  In  time  of  peace 
it  was  by  no  means  clear  that  he  might  not  be  seeking  to 
overthrow  the  existing  constitution  of  the  commonwealth 
in  the  interest  of  himself  or  his  party.  Worthy  of  all  con- 
fidence in  time  of  actual  war,  he  was  not  equally  trust- 
worthy as  long  as  things  had  not  got  beyond  rumours  of 
wars. 

But  the  position  and  language  of  AthSnagoras  have 
a  wider  range  than  merely  as  illustrating  the  politics  of 
S3rracuse  in  his  own  day.  They  throw  light  on  some  of 
the  most  general  and  most  remarkable  facts  of  man^s  poli- 
tical naturo.  It  is  much  easier  to  draw  up  a  democratic 
constitution  than  to  work  it,  when  drawn  up,  in  a  demo- 
cratic spirit.  The  dislike  to  exertion,  the  shrinking  from 
putting  oneself  forward  without  some  special  call,  is  very 
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strong  in  the  mass  of  mankind.  It  has  become  a  proverb  chap.  vin. 
that  eTerybody's  business  is  nobody's  business.  And  this  is 
troe  from  one  side;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  what  is 
eTerybody's  business  is  sure  to  become  somebody's  special 
business.  In  some  men  the  love  of  business  is  inborn. 
They  must  be  employed^  be  the  employment  never  so 
petty  and  uninviting.  Without  consciously  putting  them-* 
selves  forward^  they  do  put  themselves  forward  in  every 
matter.  Without  consciously  asserting  that  ''  we  are  they 
that  ought  to  speak/'  they  instinctively  assume  that  it  is 
for  them  to  speak  and  to  be  listened  to  on  all  points. 
And  men  are  apt^  from  the  mere  willingness  that  trouble 
should  be  taken  off  their  hands,  to  take  such  men  at 
their  own  estimate  of  themselves.  In  bodies  therefore 
whose  constitution  is  strictly  democratic,  bodies  where 
there  is  nothing  really  answering  to  office  or  opposition, 
bodies  where  the  position  of  every  member  is  formally  as 
good  as  that  of  every  other,  a  qtiMi  oligarchic,  a  quasi 
o£Bcial,  class  is  always  likely  to  arise.  It  forms  itself  in 
assemblies  where  any  influence  of  wealth  or  rank  is  out 
of  the  question;  it  comes  by  a  kind  of  natural  or  un- 
natural selection ;  influence  by  no  means  always  falls  to 
the  men  of  the  most  striking  ability,  but  rather  to  those 
who  are  most  willing  to  toil  at  fhe  least  attractive  forms 
of  drudgery.  Without  real  office,  they  form  an  official 
class;  it  is  for  them  to  speak  and  to  act ;  it  is  for  others, 
if  they  dare,  to  doubt,  to  question,  to  answer,  to  take  their 
chance  of  encouragement  or  discouragement  on  the  part 
of  the  assembly  in  general. 

That  this  tendency  of  mankind  existed  in  the  ancient  Aristo- 
commonwealths   is    clear ;    but  in   them   it  entered   into  official 
partnership  with  another  tendency.    No  Greek  state  was  *^°®°^^*- 
so  wholly  democratic  as  altogether  to  shut  out  the  ex- 
istence of   an    oligarchic  party.     The   ancient   families, 
shorn  of  political  privilege,  still  kept  up  their  importance 
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CHAP.  VIII.  in  their  own  eyes  and  also  in  those  of  the  people  at  large. 
Some  were  clothed  with  a  sacred  character  by  virtue  of 
hereditary  priesthoods;  some  were  illustrious  by  exploits 
as  well  as  by  descent;  some^  like  Nikias^  won  universal 
favour  by  their  personal  demeanour  and  by  a  judicious 
employment  of  their  wealth.  Suspected,  but  at  the  same 
time  honoured,  they  were  habitually  chosen  before  other 
men  to  the  high  places  of  the  state;  above  all^  they 
were  likely  to  be  chosen  to  them  at  an  earlier  age  than 
men  who  had  to  make  their  reputations  for  themselves. 
The  official  class  which  was  sure  to  grow  of  itself  was 
largely  formed  of  the  oligarchic  class^  and  an  oligarchic 
spirit  beyond  that  of  mere  officialism  was  likely  to  spread 
even  among  those  members  of  it  who  were  not  of  illus* 
trious  birth.  Of  the  official  class  at  Athens^  the  magis- 
trates who  defraud  the  assembly  of  its  rights  \  the  men 
to  whom  embassies  and  offices  fall  in  their  youth  while 
they  never  come  to  the  worthy  elders  of  the  conmions^^ 
a  vivid  picture  is  drawn  in  the  Achamians  of  Aristophanes. 
Athenagoras  of  Syracuse  had  clearly  to  struggle  against  a 
body  of  the  same  kind^  against  men  who  could  be  at  least 
suspected  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the  state  to  the 
profit  of  themselves  or  their  party,  men  who  kept  the 
people  at  large  out  of  that  knowledge  of  affairs  which  they 
might  rightly  claim^  men  who^  it  would  seem,  had  cried 

^  Acharn.  40,  56 ; 

S^bpts  wpvrAvtis,  dSurcTrc  rifi^  kKKXifciatf,  m.t.K 

«  lb.  607 ; 

atriov  8c  tI 

tfuis  ii\v  dc2  fua$o<pop€tv  dfiffyiinj, 

rwH  ik  titfUp';  kTf6v,  St  UapiXji^, 

4firj  mirp4afiw/eas  ah  voXtis  &v ;   kvl, 

dyhtwrt'   lealroi  7'  iffrl  <r6t<ppary  tedpydrfp. 

ri  9ai  ApdxvXXos  K€l<popiSvfs  4  tSpiri^; 

otbiv  rts  {f/twy  rdttfidrar*  1j  robs  Xadvas ; 

ofi  <paaiv.    dXX'  6  Koia^pas  teat  Adfuixof. 

Here  is  one  at  least  of  our  enemies,  who  also  saw  Hdrakleia  on  the 

Pontoe;  Thac.  iv.  75.  2, 
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Wolf,  wolf;  80  often  that  they  were  not  believed  when  the  cbap.  thi. 
wolf  was  at  the  door  indeed. 

The  popular  leader  begins  by  setting  forth  his  utter  dis-  Athdn*. 
belief  in  the  tale  told  by  Hermokrates.     The  Athenians  are  SeniL  the 
not  coming ;  the  story  is  got  up  by  the  oligarchs.    They  JJJJ^^^ 
seek  to  throw  the  people  into  a  state  of  groundless  alarm, 
in  Older  that  some  special  commands  may  be  granted  to 
themselves,  which  they  may  turn  to  the  overthrow  of  demo- 
cratic freedom ^     Such  things  had  happened  before;  Syra- 
cuse had  seen  both  tyrannies  and  oligarchies  '.    There  must 
have  been  many  elderly  men  among  the  hearers  of  Athena- 
goias  who  could  remember  the  tyranny  of  Thrasyboulos  and 
of  Hierdn;  few,  if  any,  could  remember  the  rule  of  the 
Gamoroi ;  but  all  had  heard  of  it  from  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers.    That  the  Athenians  were  not  coming  Athenagoras 
argued  on  i  priori  grounds,  grounds  which  show  that  he 
had  not  fully  &thomed  the  depths  of  human  folly.    The  The  Athe. 
Athenians  had  too  much  sense,  too  much  experience,  to  too  wise 
come  where  they  were  sure  to  meet  only  with  defeat  *.  *®  ^^^' 
He  even  wishes  that  they  woxdd  come;  so  sure  is  he  that 
the  power  of  Syracuse  would  overthrow  them  ^.     He  en- 
larges, like  Nikias  at  Athens,  on  the  lack  of  any  Athenian 
force  that  could  match  the  Syracusan  horse.     He  argues, 
much  less  justly  as  the  event  proved,  that  Athens  could 
not  bring  by  sea  any  considerable  force  of  heavy-armed, 
and  he  had  clearly  no  notion  of  the  great  inferiority  of 

^  Thuc  Ti.  38.  I,  2.  They  aooght,  mrarX^^orrcf  rh  v/Urtpoy  vk^of, 
auTol  rip  iriXMCK  dpx^iv* 

'  lb.  3 ;  TotyAfnoi  8c*  avrd  ^  vikts  ^fiuv  dkiyijus  /mf  ^irvx^C^^t  <rraa€ii  h\ 
McXKas  maX  irfwat  oh  wpdt  rovs  roAf/ubvf  vAciofos  4  vp6s  aitrifif  dyaipttrcUy 
Tvpaifvtdas  9i  iarir  5rc  teai  Svyairrtias  &6Uovt.    ^ 

'  lb.  36.  3 ;  {ffuis  ik  Ijjy  tZ  0ov\€rlhf<r$€f  ohm  (£  Sfy  oZroi  i,yy4XXov<n  trtco^ 
wovtrr€s  koyiuaOf  r^  cl4n$ra,dAX'  k^  St¥  h»  wBpoywoi  itipol  tcai  wokXSfy  i/iv*ipoi, 
&<rwtp  iyof  'ABrpfoiovs  ^i&,  ^pdattay, 

*  ThJB  oomes  in  the  opening  words  of  the  speech ;  robs  ithf  'A^h/veuovs 
oant  ^  /SovXcrcu  o^v  itaiem  ^por^aoi,  mL  inoxftpiovs  i^fia^  ffyiaOai  Made 
lA9<$rras,  1j  i(i\6s  kariv  4  fV  'o^c'  <^«  ci/yovr. 
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CHAP.  Yin. 

They  will 
be  de- 
feated if 
they  do 
come. 


Athdna- 
goras' 
definition 
of  demo- 
cracy. 


Syracuse  in  that  arm  \  He  believes  that  the  invaders  wonld 
be  sure  of  defeat,  even  if  they  could  make  their  base  of 
operations  in  a  Sicilian  city  equal  in  size  to  Syracuse^. 
How  much  more  when  all  Sicily  would  join  against  them^^ 
when  they  would  have  to  encamp  where  they  could^  with 
no  defence  against  the  Syracusan  cavalry^  save  haply  a 
few  stray  horsemen  from  Segesta^.  Indeed  he  does  not 
believe  that,  if  they  do  come^  they  will  ever  land  at  all; 
S}rracu8e  has  a  force  strong  enough  to  hinder  them  ^. 

This  overweening  confidence,  this  rose-coloured  picture  of 
the  military  and  naval  strength  of  Syracuse^  most  likely 
goes  further  than  anything  that  the  real  Athdnagoras  said  ; 
but  it  is  the  line  of  argument  which  one  in  his  position  was 
pretty  certain  to  take.  From  the  unwisdom  of  his  view  of 
foreign  affairs  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  his  setting  forth 
of  internal  politics.  He  rebukes  the  young  oligarchs  who 
sought  for  power  and  office  before  the  legal  age^;  he 
defends  democracy  from  the  charges  which  they  brought 
against  it,  and  he  takes  the  opportunity  to  give  the  best 
definition  ever  given  of  that  misapplied  and  slandered 
name.  Many  writers^  Greek  and  others,  have  striven  to 
tell  us  what  democracy  is  and  is  not ;  but  none  has  ever 
set  forth  its  nature  so  truly  and  so  clearly  as  the  dema- 
gogue of  Syracuse.  The  words  are  doubtless  those  of  the 
Athenian  historian ;  but  it  is  something  that  Thucydides 

*  Thac.  vi.37. 1 ;  oM*6v\irast(row\^tisT6isi^fi€T4pois,  Mvtwyyt  kkB6trras. 
Am  he  says  only  IffovkffOtis,  this  may  be  literally  true. 

'  lb.  a ;  tl  nSXiy  MfMy  roaavrriv  tcai  'Svp6ucovaai  tliriy,  ikBotty  ix^^^^h 
teed  ifJMpoy  olietiaayrts  rbv  ir6X.€/iov  woiotyro. 

*  lb.  ;  9  rof^  yt  8^  iv  vday  wo\€fjiiif  Si««A/f,  (vor^atrcu  ydp, 

*  lb.  I  ;  o{;0'  twrovs  AKoKovB^ffoyras  M*  ain6Bw  vopiff$ffaofi{yovs,  tl  /<i) 
iXiyovs  Tivds  mpd  "Erftirrajmy,  In  a.  he  describes  their  encampment  kic 
irKrp^iSlo»f  which  reminds  one  of  the  ywdpui  and  vvpyiita  in  which  Ddmoa 
(Arist.  Knights,  793)  dwelled  for  eight  years. 

^  lb.  37.  a ;  rd  82  {vfomy  oitl?  Ar  Kpariiaat  airrcfin  rifi  'fit  ^yovficu- 
Toffovr^  r^v  iiiuripay  rapaoKtvijiy  Kptlew  yofii(w, 

*  lb.  38.  $:  ri  Kol  fiovk€ff$€,  i  wt^trrtpoi;  wArtpov  dfx<tty  ^817;  ^i^A.'  ode 
lyroftoy. 
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looked  on  Athenagonus  as  worthy  of  liaving  such  an  utter-  chap.  vui. 
ance  of  political  wisdom  put  into  his  mouth.  He  uses  the 
name  democracy  in  its  true  political  sense,  the  sense  of 
Perikles^  Isokrates,  and  Polybios^  a  sense  which  has  been 
somewhat  overshadowed  by  the  philosophical  prejudices 
even  of  Aristotle^.  With  Athenagoras  democracy  is  no 
oormption,  no  falling  away  from  any  higher  model;  he 
does  not  discuss  the  abstract  claims  of  ideal  kingship  or 
of  ideal  aristocracy;  he  takes  the  actual  and  lawful  consti- 
tution of  Syracuse  as  he  finds  it,  and  contrasts  it  with  the 
tyrannies  and  oligarchies  which  had  been  in  past  times^  and 
which^  if  the  people  did  not  watch  over  their  rights^  might 
be  again*  The  definition  lies  in  a  nutshell;  democracy 
is  the  rule  of  the  whole  people;  oligarchy  is  the  rule  of  a 
part  only.  In  the  democracy  of  Athenagoras  the  rich  and 
noble  are  in  no  way  shut  out  &om  taking  their  share  along 
with  other  citizens  in  the  administration  and  honours  of 
the  commonwealth.  They  are  not  put  into  subjection  to 
any  other  dass ;  they  have  their  own  special  function  in 
the  state  assigned  to  them.  For  in  a  democracy  each 
man,  each  class  of  men,  has  its  fitting  place.  It  is  for 
the  rich^  he  says^  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  public  purse ; 
it  is  for  the  wise  to  give  counsel ;  it  is  for  the  people  at 
large  to  listen  to  their  counsel,  and  to  decide  between 
opposing  advisers  \  In  an  oligarchy  on  the  other  hand,  Contnst 
dangers  and  burthens  are  thrown  on  the  people  at  large,  guchy. 
while  all  advantages  become  the  exclusive  possession  of 
a  few  '. 

Having  laid  down  his   general  definition  the  speaker 

^  See  Appendix  IX. 

*  ^110.  ▼!.  39.  I ;  kyiflU  ipvffu  vpSm  ftkr  d^ftw  ^6ttway  &¥Of»6a0ai,  dktyap' 
yf^  tk  lUpoSf  cTccra  ^Aa«at  iikv  dpicrrcvs  tlvai  -xfHiiJii&rtm  roin  w\ovalovtf 
ficuktwnu  y  Ai^  fiiXnara  roif  ^wtrovs,  nfSim  8*  hv  iuw^tums  dpurra  rohs 
woXXobt,  Kci  raura  SfioioK  icai  ttard  fiipitj  mk  (^fiwawra  kr  hnumparU^  lao/UHptiv. 

'  lb.  2 ;  ^yapx^  ^  tw  i»hf  mvli^vn^  roTt  voXXoTs  ficra^Swai,  rwr  8' 
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CHAP.  VIII.  tarns  to  its  practical  bearing.  He  turns  fiercely  on  the 
powerful  men,  the  young  men,  who  would  disturb  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  who  would  overthrow  the  just  settle- 
ment made  for  the  common  good^  and  put  in  its  stead  one 
designed  only  for  their  own  advantage.  He  warns  them 
that  so  great  a  city  as  Syracuse  cannot  be  ruled  in  the 
interest  of  a  few;  he  even  makes  an  appeal  to  the  more 
enlightened  self-interest  of  the  better  disposed  among  the 
oligarchs  themselves.  If  they  can  be  satisfied  with  taking 
their  places  in  a  democratic  commonwealth,  they  may  be 
sure  that  a  larger  share  of  honour  and  authority  will  &I1 
to  them  than  to  ordinary  citizens^.  Such  has  been  in 
truth  the  universal  experience  of  democratic  common- 
wealths^ alike  in  Attica  and  in  Uri^  whenever  the  rich 
and  noble  have  had  the  sense  to  take  their  fair  chance, 
and  no  more,  of  the  good  will  of  their  fellow-citizeDs. 
Danger  If,  says  AthSnagoras^  they  will  seek  for  more  than  this^ 
oiigarchfl.  they  will  be  in  danger  of  losing  everything^.  As  for  the 
rumours  of  invasion,  if^  as  he  did  not  himself  believe^  there 
was  any  truth  in  them,  it  was  for  the  generals  to  take  heed 
to  them  ^.  But  in  no  case  would  the  people  be  led  by 
rumours  true  or  false  to  submit  to  a  voluntary  bondage 
by  clothing  any  dangerous  person  with  unusual  powers  *. 
Syracuse  was  in  possession  of  freedom,  and  she  meant  to 
keep  it^ 

We  have  nowhere  else  in  our  story  so  full  and  clear  a  report 
as  this  of  the  proceedings  of  a  free  and  regular  Syracusan 

^  Thuc.  vi.  40.  I ;  ^ytfcAfievoi  tovto  tikv  &p  Kid  taw  ical  vXiov  oL  dr/aBdt 

'  lb. ;  cl  8*  ^Xa  fiovkti<riaOf,  kcI  tov  vcarrhs  Ktvtwtvffcu  <rr*pirj&rjy€u, 

'  lb.  2 ;  arparrfyoi  tlffiv  i^fuy  ct  ffxi^ovrai  adrrcu  We  must  again  re- 
member that  Hermokratds,  the  chief  spreader  of  nimoarB,  was  not  in 
office  at  the  time. 

*  lb.  ;  ov  vpds  rcis  vfttripas  drf^Odas  KarmtXarftica  Ktd  ikofUvif  {ffuis 
ApXCVTos  aif$aip€Toy  SovXciav  knfiaKuTOi, 

'  lb. ;  rijiy  inrApxov^ay  kXtvBtpiav  obxji  lie  rov  ijto^¥  d^taipeSrifftTai,  Ik  8i 
TOV  ipy^  tpvXxuTffOfthnj  fi^  imrpimiv,  vttpdatrm  a<£{c(V. 
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assembly  while  the  demociatie  oonstitutioii  was  still  an-  ohap.  viil 
tampered  with.    We  note,  perhaps  with  surprise,  the  large  Powers 
powers  of  the  presiding  magistrates.    These,  anlike  the  priding 
practice  of  Athens  or  Achaia,  were  the  generals.    They  ««»«"!•• 
seem  to  have  been  authorized  to  put  an  end  to  a  debate 
without  taking  a  vote.    There  was  indeed  hardly  material 
for  a  Tote.     Hermokratee  and  Athdnagoras  had  both  given 
advice  and  made  suggestions;  but  neither  had  made  any 
definite  motion  to  which  the  assembly  could  say  Yea  or 
Nay.    When  Athenagoras  sat  down,  one  of  the  generals,  The  m- 
most  likely  one  who,  like  the  Athenian  Eputaie^  ^,  was  diMWed 
the   actual  president  of  the  day,  arose  and  forbad  the^y^^f. 

*  .  presiding 

debate  to  go  any  further.  He  and  his  colleagues  dis-genei»i. 
approved  of  the  reproaches  cast  on  certain  citizens  in  the 
speech  of  Athenagoras  ^  The  need  of  the  time,  for  the 
whole  city  and  for  each  man  in  it,  was  not  to  utter  or  to 
listen  to  reviUngs,  but  to  make  ready  to  withstand  inva- 
sion. It  was  well  that  the  city  should  be  prepared  with 
horses  and  arms  and  all  that  was  needed  for  warfare,  even 
if  things  should  so  turn  out  that  they  were  not  needed. 
The  generals  were  already  looking  to  these  things,  and 
they  would  go  on  looking  to  them.  They  would  send  to 
the  several  cities  both  for  information  and  for  any  other 
purpose  that  might  be  needed.  When  they  had  any  news 
to  tell,  the  assembly  should  hear  it '. 

With  this  speech,  a  speech  implying  a  considerable  de- 

*  On  the  Iwurr&np  lee  Grrote,  viii.  371. 

*  Tfaoc.  Ti.  41.  I ;  rw  Z\  ffrparffyvi^  cff  dvaar^  dKXot^  /ikv  oHiva  tri 
cSb47c  waptX0€iv.  It  18  clear  that  the  generals  presided  in  the  Syraousan 
assembly,  which  thej  did  not  at  Athens  or  in  Achua.  See  Fed.  Gov.  i. 
396.  This  stretch  of  power  seems  considerable ;  yet  it  is  small  com- 
pared with  that  which  seems  to  be  attributed  to  Periklte  as  general  in  Thuc. 
iL  sa.  I,  of  hindering  the  ordinary  assemblies.  (See  Grote,  vi.  178.)  That 
the  generals,  thoagh  not  presidents,  should  have  the  power  of  summoning 
(ii.  59.  4;  iv.  118.  6)  is  less  wonderfiiL 

*  Thuc.  vi.  41.  I  ;  8ta0ok^  fih^  ob  aw^for  ol^c  X^7ciy  nrds  It  (tAA^Aovi 
cure  T^  itimiwTQS  AMo94x€ff^iu, 

VOL.  in.  K 
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Negotia 
tions. 


CHAP.  vm.  maud  of  public  confidence  on  behalf  of  the  actual  govem- 
ment^  the  Syracusan  general  diemissed  the  assembly  \  We 
shall  see  that  negotiations  and  preparations  were  being  ac- 
tively carried  on^  if  not  from  this  moment^  at  least  a  little 
later*.  But  nothing  seems  to  have  come  of  the  most 
striking  and  daring  points  in  the  exhortation  of  Hermo- 
krates.  We  hear  nothing  of  any  embassy  being  sent  to 
Carthage,  and  assuredly  no  Syracusan  fleet  was  sent  to  the 
furthest  point  of  lapyg^a^  to  meet  the  Athenians  on  the 
way^  and  to  drive  them  back  to  their  own  land. 


Meeting 
of  the 
Athenian 
fleet  at 
Kcrkyra. 


The 
numbers. 


§  8.     TAe  Beginning  of  War  in  Sicily. 
B.C.  415-4T4. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  progress  of  the  invading 
armament.  When  the  whole  Athenian  fleet  had  come 
together  and  had  begun  its  voyage  towards  Sicily,  we 
may,  though  no  blow  is  struck  for  some  time  to  come, 
look  on  the  threatened  war  as  actually  beginning.  It  was 
in  the  trysting-place  of  Korkyra  that  the  whole  power  of 
Athens  and  her  allies  met  in  full  readiness  for  their  errand 
of  Sicilian  aggression.  All  earlier  descriptions  and  com- 
parisons apply  to  a  part  only  of  the  Athenian  preparations, 
to  that  part  which  was  supplied  by  Athens  herself  and 
those  of  her  allies  for  whom  Peiraieus  was  a  convenient 
haven  of  meeting.  But  now  the  whole  force  of  Athenians, 
free  allies,  subject  allies,  and  mercenaries,  was  gathered  in 
one  place.  The  crowd  of  vessels  that  filled  the  havens  and 
the  narrow  sea  of  Korkyra  numbered  in  all  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  ships  of  war*.     Of  these  two  were  Rho- 

^  Thnc.  vi.  41.  3 ;  5  rt  Ak  tda^fuBa,  h  bftas  cSao/juy, 

'  lb. ;  ol  fiky  XvpcucSffioi  roffavra  tlw^frros  rov  crpartfyiw,  8icAi^<ittF  ig 
rov  ^vXX6yov.  The  meeting  was  caUed  i/cMXtfoia  in  5a.  4 ;  bo  it  may  not 
iiave  been,  as^^XXoyos  seems  to  imply  at  Athens^  a  meeting  spedaUy  caUed. 

What  vonld  one  give  for  a  Syracasan  inecription  ezpluning  all  these 
parliamentary  matters.  It  would  be  more  than  "  the  pleasure  of  looking 
at  an  aatograph.*'  '  Thnc.  vL  43.  i. 
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dian  vessels  of  fifty  oars  after  the  ancient  pattern  ^ ;  the  chap.  vni. 
rest  were  triremes.  Of  Athenian  triremes  the  number^  as 
we  have  seen,  was  one  hundred,  counting  the  forty  that 
served  as  transports  \  Thirty-four  ships  were  the  contri- 
bution of  those  members  of  the  Athenian  confederacy  who 
still  supplied  ships,  and  had  not  sunk  to  pay  tribute  in 
money.  Of  these  our  guide  mentions  none  by  name  but  the 
Chians ;  but  we  learn  from  other  passages  of  his  story  that 
the  people  of  Mfithymna  still  served  on  the  same  favour* 
able  terms '.  And  some  addition  to  the  fleet  was  surely 
made  by  the  sea-faring  city  in  whose  havens  it  had  met. 
Korkyra  was  ready  to  fight  against  her  twin-sister  as  long 
as  that  twin-sister  abode  in  friendly  relations  to  the  parent 
whom  Korkyra  so  deeply  hated.  Korkyraian  soldiers  are 
seen  before  Syracuse  at  a  later  stage  of  the  war^  and  we 
may  surely  infer  the  presence  of  Korkyraian  ships  from  the 
beginning.  Besides  these  there  were  a  crowd  of  vessels 
in  attendance  on  the  ships  of  war.  Thirty  carried  com ; 
others,  the  number  is  not  given,  carried  carpenters,  masons, 
every  kind  of  man  and  thing  that  was  needed  for  siege- 
works  K  A  hundred  merchant-ships,  pressed  into  its  ser- 
vice by  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  accompanied  these 
heavily  burthened  vessels,  to  tow  them,  we  may  suppose, 
in  case  of  need  ^.  Besides  these,  not  a  few  private  ve&els 
of  various  kinds  followed  the  fleet  on  their  own  account, 
for  the  purpose  of  trade  in  the  course  of  the  voyaged 
One  horse-transport  was  enough  to  carry  the  thirty  horse-  ^e 
men  who  were  to  face  the  cavalry  of  Syracuse  and  all 

*  Thne.  ▼!.  43.  i ;  8vorr  'TtMoiw  v€mfMoirT6poiy,    Cf.  i.  14.  2. 

'  lb.  43 ;  al  ftkv  i^TfKovra  raxftai,  al  8i  JXAok  arfarvSaritti.    See  31.  3, 
imd  abore,  p.  112. 

'  See  tL  85.  a  ;  vii.  57.  5 ;  VtifiviofvuLOi  ply  yavcl  tcai  av  ^p^  MJKooi* 

*  lb.  Ti.  44.  I. 

'  lb. ;  l£  Mcyiais  lur^  rSnr  hXM&Huv  {vyiirKtt, 

*  lb. ;  woXXSl  82  teat  ^tXAa  vXoca  koI  6\k6Z€s  Itcovciot  ^vvtjKo\o6$ow  ry 
OTpari^  lyewofias  Ircira.    See  above,  p.  113 
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CHAP.  vm.  Dorian  Sicily  *.  There  is  no  mention  of  their  horses  ; 
they  were  to  find  them  in  the  land  where  horses  were  the 
kindly  growth  of  the  soil. 

The  heavy-  But  of  footmen  of  every  class  there  was  no  lack.  Nikias 
had  asked  for  five  thousand  heavy-armed,  citizens  and  allies* 
The  full  tale  came  up  to  one  hundred  more  than  the  demand. 
Of  these  fifteen  hundred  were  native  Athenians  whose 
names  were  on  the  roll  of  citizens  liable  to  military  service, 
citizens  finding  their  own  arms^  but  receiving  pay  during^ 
their  time  of  service.  Seven  hundred  were  citizens  of  the 
lower  rate  of  fortune  called  ihete%^  who,  if  called  on  to  serve 
as  heavy-armed,  had  their  arms  found  for  them  by  the 
state.  They  were  to  act  as  epibatai  or  marines  on  board  the 
triremes*.  The  rest  came  from  the  allies,  free  and  de- 
pendent, reckoning  a  few  who  were  mere  mercenaries.  The 
commonwealth  of  Ai^s  had,  under  the  influence  of  Alki- 
biades,  sent  five  hundred.  From  Mantineia,  whether  sent 
by  their  own  commonwealth  or  simply  as  volunteers,  came 
a  number  not  stated,  which  with  a  body  of  mercenaries, 
doubtless  from  Arkadia,  made  up  the  not  very  great 
total  of  two  hundred  and  fifty®.  These  Peloponnesians 
were  doubtless  the  best  heavy-armed  troops  in  the  army; 
one  is  rather  surprised  to  find  that  the  heavy-armed  con- 
tingent of  the  subject  allies,  that  is  mainly  from  the  islands 

The  light  of  the  iEgsean,  reached  the  number  of  5^150  *.  Of  light 
troops  the  bowmen  numbered  eighty  from  Crete,  four 
hundred  from  elsewhere.  There  were  seven  hundred  Rho- 
dian  slingers  ,*  and  the  list  is  wound  up  by  an  entry  charac- 
teristic of  the  relations  common  among  the  Greek  cities.  A 
hundred  and  twenty  citizens  of  the  elder  Megara,  a  city  now 
bitterly  hostile  to  Athens,  men  banished  in  some  of  the  civil 

*  Thtic.  vi.  43.  2  ;  linrayorf^  /«§,  rptijcovra  kxo^ffjf  '«^^<»r' 
'  lb. ;  ivTtucStrioi  6k  BiJTts  imfidru  rwv  vtSfy, 

*  lb. ;  Mcanriviary  Koi  fua$o^pear, 

*  The  whole  number  Sb  5100.      2200  Athenians,  500  Argeians,  250  Ar- 
kadians,  leave  2x50  for  the  liHiKoot, 
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dissensions  of  their  own  commonwealth^  banished  doubtless  obap.  vm. 
on  account  of  Athenian  sympathies^  took  service  for  the  city 
which  had  given  them  shelter.     They  had  been,  one  may  The  Meg»- 
believe^  in  their  old  days  at  Megara^  men  at  least  of  the  "*"  ** 
heavy-armed  if  not  of  the  knightly  ceiuu9 ;  as  exiles  they 
could  serve  their  adopted  city^  not  with  spear  and  shield,  but 
only  with  the  light  weapons  of  the  Rhodian  subject  or  of 
the  Cretan  mercenary  \ 

These  figures  give  the  total  of  the  fighting  men;   to  The  ship 
them  must  be  added  a  certain  number  of  unanned  men^l^"*" 
as  servants  of  the  horsemen  and  heavy-armed;   also  the 
crews  of  the  provision-ships,  the  masons,  carpenters,  and 
others,  with  the  crews  of  the  ships  that  carried  them.    And 
aboTC  all  these,  there  were  those  who^  though  they  wore  no 
weapons^  might  be  as  truly  called  fighting-men  as  any  who 
carried  spear  and  buckler.     Those  were  the  men  who  guided 
the  mightiest  and  most  cunning  weapon  of  aU,  the  Athe- 
nian trireme.    They  formed  in  &ct  by  &r  the  greatest  part 
of  the  whole  warlike  body.     The  crews  of  the  war-ships^ 
throwing  in  the  two   Rhodian  penteionlers,  have   been 
minutely  reckoned  at  25,580  ^  of  whom  a  large  propor- 
tion would  be  Athenian  citizens^  practising  the   special 
craft  by  which  Athens  had  risen  to  her  greatness.     It  was 
a  mighty  force  indeed  to  be  sent  forth  at  the  bidding  of  a 
single  city.     It  was  a  force  by  no  means  wholly  the  growth  Character 
of  the  city  which  sent  it  forth ;   it  numbered  allies  and  Ith^ian 
subjects  as  well  as  citizens.    But  if  the  whole  force  of  ^''''^' 
Athens  was  not  Athenian^  there  was  in  every  branch  of 
it  an  Athenian  kernel  round  which  the  other  elements 
gathered  and  which  gave  its  character  to  the  whole.    The 
host  of  Athens  was  Athenian  in  a  sense  in  which  no  Car- 
thaginian  host   was   Carthaginian.     But   the  more  one 
thinks  of  the  greatness  of  the  effort,  the  more  one  is 

^  Thuc.  tL  4^.  2 ;  MfyaptwTi  ifukoiSj  ^vycurof,  ftteoot  Mat  4ffar^K. 
*  See  Holm,  ii.  408. 
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CHAP.  vrn. 


Effect 
of  the 
greatness 
of  the 
fleet. 


Conduct 
of  the 
Italiot 
cities. 


struck  with  tbe  risk  which  was  run  in  such  an  effort. 
Athens  ruled  over  a  scattered  dominion ;  she  ruled^  for  the 
most  part^  as  a  mistress^  perhaps  not  actively  hated  but 
certainly  not  actively  loved.  When  her  fleet  sailed  for 
Sicily,  it  left  behind  subjects  of  Athens  who  were  likely  to 
fall  away  at  the  first  report  of  Athenian  failure  in  Sicily. 
Yet  she  ventured^  to  an  appreciable  extent,  to  fight  the 
battle  which  she  had  chosen  to  fight  in  Sicily  with  the 
arms  of  those  same  subjects. 

In  truth  the  vastness  of  the  Athenian  armament  seems^ 
as  Hermokratds  had  foretold^,  to  have  gone  a  long  way 
to  defeat  its  own  objects.  Men  everywhere,  even  those 
who  had  before  been  friendly  to  Athens^  were  startled 
and  frightened  at  the  armed  multitude  which  was  coming 
against  their  coasts^.  Their  &ith  could  not  carry  them 
so  &r  as  to  believe  that  such  preparations  as  these  meant 
nothing  more  than  the  restoration  of  Leontinoi  and  the 
defence  of  Segesta  against  Selinous.  Thus  even  the  old 
allies  of  Athens,  who  had  fought  for  her  in  her  earlier 
Sicilian  enterprises^  if  they  did  not  actually  turn  against 
her^  at  least  looked  jealously  on^  and  refused  her  the 
society,  help^  and  comfort  which  she  doubtless  looked  for 
from  them.  The  relations  of  the  Italiot  and  Sikeliot 
cities  to  Athens  doubtless  still  bound  them  to  receive  a 
single  Athenian  ship  of  war^  but  not  more  ' ;  they  would 
therefore  be  fully  justified  in  refusing  admission  to  the 
whole  of  the  fleet  or  to  any  division  of  it.  And  most  of 
them  acted  on  this  principle. 


The  three 
divisionif. 


The  assembled  fleet  was  now  reviewed  and  examined  in 
every  point,  and  every  arrangement  was   made  by  the 

^  See  above,  p.  Ii8.    Gf.  Holm,  Q.  S.  ii.  ao. 

*  Justin,  though  he  blunders  about  the  embassies,  sajs  with  troth  (iv. 
4.  3)  ;  "  Tantis  Tiribus  Sicilia  repetitur  ut  ipids  terrori  essent  in  quorum 
auxilia  mittebantur.'* 

*  See  above,  pp.  25,  65. 
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generals  for  the  course  of  la-Tiilmg  and  for  the  plaoes  at  chap.  Tin. 
which  they  might  have  to  land  and  encamp.  The  fleet 
was  then  parted  into  three  divisions^  each  general  taking 
his  share  by  lot.  They  hoped  in  this  way  both  to  keep 
better  order^  and  to  be  better  able  to  obtain  water  and 
whatever  else  they  needed  in  the  several  havens  which 
they  would  pass,  than  if  the  whole  multitude  had  come  to 
any  one  point  at  once  ^.  Three  ships  were  sent  in  advance 
to  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  cities,  above  all  to  Segesta,  to 
find  out  the  state  of  things  in  each,  to  learn  where  the  fleet 
was  likely  to  find  a  friendly  reception,  and  to  bring  back 
word  to  head-quarters  ^  Then  the  three  divisions  set  forth 
in  order  from  Korkyra.  They  sailed  through  the  narrow 
strait  which  parts  the  long  island  from  the  Epeirot  coast. 
Then,  having  skirted  the  northern  coast  of  Korkyra,  they 
struck  across  the  Ionian  gulf — ^the  one  piece  of  open  sea 
in  the  whole  voyage — to  the  lapygian  promontory,  the 
south-western  point  of  Italy  in  any  sense  of  that  word  K 
There,  if  Hermokrates  had  had  his  will,  they  would  have 
been  met  by  the  combined  naval  powers  of  Syracuse  and 
of  all  Greek  Sicily  \  But  the  preparations  with  which  the 
Syracusan  generals  were  busy  did  not  take  in  so  daring 
a  step  as  this,  and  the  Athenian  commanders  nowhere 

^  Thoc.  Ti.  43. 1. 

'  lb.  a ;  hmra  9k  wpe€wift^  md  It  ri^  IroA/ar  mt  JUmOJot  rp»t  vovs 
tlffo/iiwaM  eirtvts  a^oa  twif  96ktt»f  S^ontu*  teal  tfptfro  nlrms  T^oavorrf  y, 
5«av  iwiffrdfuwoi  KorawXiwai.    We  meet  them  again  in  c.  46. 

*  The  cureftil  geography  of  TbnejdideB  (yi.  44.  a)  ii  to  be  noticed.  The 
fleet  ^w9i4fia>Jit  rhv  l&nim  c^Xeor,  iHi2  wpoirfiakoiHm  ^  vcura  va^curMin^  9p6t 
T€  SMpa9  lawvyicof  mt  wpit  TAparra,  MtA  9apuofti(oirro  rifi^  'IraXiar  . . .  loit 
At^Uomro  U  *^(fpicm  lip  ^IroKias  dupcg-Hiptow,  So  in  yii.  33.  3  ;  kw^poMtfaw 
.  .  •  T^r  liyunf  W  SMptv  ^lannfUar  mni  6p/ui$4rm  9^6Bw  . .  •  d^XFovyroi 
I9  BfcTVv^itiior  T^  IroXiiaf.  Here  the  two  peninnilae,  the  heel  and  the 
toe^  are  MreraUy  lapygia  and  Italia.  Tanw  i«  not  in  Italia ;  bat  Meta- 
pontioii  la  (aee  toL  i.  p.  480).  DiodAroe  (ziii.  3)  employi  the  geography  of 
his  vwn  age,  when  Tarentamaad  a  great  deal  beddea  counted  aa  Italy ; 
hoMkHvavrtt  r^  *llmtm  w6ptfi^^  apdf  dxptm  *laMtfyiaw  Korrptixl^^tor  K^Kti* 
$9W  4 '17  vopcXiTorro  ripf  ImAior. 

*■  See  aboTOb  p.  lao. 
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CHAP.  vin.  found  their  course  barred  by  an  enemy.  Prom  the  lapy- 
gian  point,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  time,  they  did 
not  venture  to  strike  across  the  wider  stretch  of  sea  which 
might  have  landed  them  in  the  proper  Italy,  perhaps  at 
Krotdn.  The  ships  skirted  the  whole  shore  of  the  Tarantine 
gulf,  till  they  found  their  first  resting-place  at  Rhegion. 

How  they  fared  at  the  several  points  on  the  way  de- 
pended on  the  disposition  of  each  town  that  they  came 
to.  The  force  of  Athens  might  have  gone  far  to  extort 
what  it  would  from  any  single  town ;  but  it  would  have 
been  impolitic  to  make  any  new  enemy  besides  those 
whom  they  were  sent  to  attack.  They  therefore  sub- 
mitted to  such  treatment  as  they  met  with  at  each 
place  ^.  The  first  was  Taras.  Of  that  famous  city  we 
have  not  before  heard  in  these  wars ;  but  we  know  from 
the  speech  of  Hermokrates  at  Gela  that  it  was  now  well- 

Taras.  disposed  to  Syracuse^.  Dorian,  Lacedaemonian,  descent 
might  well  move  the  city  on  the  gulf  to  such  a  course, 
yet  in  the  darkest  day  of  Taras  we  have  seen  Ionian 
Bh^gion  acting  as  her  faithful  ally^  The  other  towns, 
even  those  which  refused  to  receive  the  Athenians  within 
their  walls  or  even  to  give  them  a  market  without  their 
walls,  at  least  allowed  them  to  anchor  and  take  in  water* 
Taras  refused  even  thus  much.  The  fleet  sailed  by  Meta- 
pontion,  first  city  of  Italy,  and  by  Hfirakleia,  that  is  by 
Siris,  now  the  haven  of  that  still  youthful  city^.  At 
Thourioi,  colony  either  of  Athens  or  of  Apoll6n,  and  at 
Krotdn,  the  accounts  of  their  reception  vary  *.     They  then 

^  The  words  of  ThucydideB  (vi.  44.  a)  are  wonderfully  few  and  terse; 
T&F  fUv  96\tw  oi  htxoiiiyw  airrc^t  dyo^f  cvtk  ffir^,  Sdari  9k  tad  Sfi/n^f 
TdfHurros  8i  teal  Ao/tpSjy  oiSi  roOrois. 

'  See  above,  p.  I30.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  254.  *  See  above,  p.  14. 

'  Diodorde  (ziii.  5),  in  his  fuUer  mplwKovs,  aays  that  ctt  BcvpUnn  Mart, 
r9x9iyT€s  witrrMf  Jfrvxc  rdi^  ^nkBkvBpimw,  and  presently  adds,  AaiS^rm 
diyop^  wapd,  rSn^  KporwytaTw.  This  hardly  agrees  with  the  statement  of 
Thncydides,  and  from  onr  later  aooounts  (Thac.  vii..  33.  5,  35)  one  wonld 
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passed  by  the  famous  temple  of  the  Lakinian  H^tb,,  hy  the  chap.  vm. 
headland  of  the  Dioskouroi  and  by  the  town  of  Skylletion^  Lokroi. 
and  came  to  Lokroi  ^.  A  few  years  before,  in  the  expedition 
of  Phaiaz^  Lokroi  had  become  an  ally  of  Athens '.  But 
it  was  an  unwilling  alliance,  which  could  not  be  reckoned 
on  when  far  older  friends  were  cooling  in  their  zeal. 
At  Lokroi  they  fared  no  better  than  they  had  fared  at 
Taias. 

It  was  at  Rh^on,  the  old  ally  of  Athens,  the  &r  older 
enemy  of  Lokroi',  a  town  which  had  fought  on  the 
Athenian  side  in  earlier  warfare,  that  the  Athenian  generals 
had  most  fully  looked  for  welcome  and  alliance.  The 
Chalkidians  of  Rhegion  at  all  events  must  be  ready  to 
ayenge  the  wrongs  of  their  Chalkidian  kinsfolk  of  Leon- 
tinoi,  their  fellows  in  the  first  alliance  made  between 
Athens  and  any  Sikeliot  or  Italiot  city^  At  Rhtgion  Rh^on. 
the  three  divisions  came  together  ^ ;  a  mighty  show  they 
must  have  made  in  the  narrow  waters.  Here  they  did 
meet  with  better  treatment  than  at  Taras  or  Lokroi ;  but 
still  very  far  beneath  their  hopes.  They  were  allowed  Rest  at 
to  draw  up  their  ships  on  shore,  and,  as  the  historian  ^^  ' 
emphatically  adds,  they  rested^.  To  Greek  sailors  the 
trireme  after  all  was  not  a  home  for  a  long  journey, 
but  a  means  of  conveyance  and  an  engine  of  battle. 
Owing  to  the  unfriendliness  of  the  other  towns,  they  had 
had  to  live  almost  wholly  at  their  oars  ever  since  they 

infer  that  at  thiB  time  Thoarioi  was  not  friendly  to  Athens.  On  these 
points  Thacydides  is  better  authority  than  Philistos,  and  Dioddros  may 
have  confused  his  Philistos. 

*  See  Diod.  n.  s.  '  See  Thuc.  Tii.  33.  3.  '  See  vol.  xi.  p.  240. 

*  Thuo.  vi.  46.  a  ;  «i2  ol  *pTfytvM  ovk  k$tXif«rarrts  £vtfr/mTci$ccr  o^  wpSarw 
^f^arro  w€!04tVf  /cat  tU^  Jfr  ftiktcra,  Aterrlyoty  re  (vYf^^ti  ia^ras  icai 

'  lb.  44.  I,  a.  The  whole  foiroe  is  at  Taras ;  then,  &s  tttamot  t^wSp/ffcayf 
wapHto/iiCom  r^r  IroAidy  .  .  •  Iwr  ifbtifirro  h  'P^or  »  »  ,  leat  ivTav$a  ^^ 
't$poi{oirro. 

*  lb.  3  ;  rcb  wtSs  dycAjrvoarrcf  i)oixs<^«D^* 
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of  the 
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CHAP.  Tin.  started  from  Korkyra.  The  rest  at  Rhegion  must  haTe 
been  indeed  welcome ;  but  rest  and  food  only  were  to 
be  had.  The  army  was  quartered,  and  a  market  was  found 
for  them,  outside  the  city,  in  the  precinct  of  the  Rh^ine 
Artemis  ^.  But  none  were  received  within  the  walls,  save 
those  who  went  in  the  character  of  envoys,  among  whom 
we  may  fancy  Alkibiades  rather  than  Nikias  taking  the 
leading  place.  They  addressed  the  RhSgine  assembly,  and 
called  on  them  to  join  in  helping  their  Leontine  kinsfolk. 
The  answer  was  that  Rhegion  would  not  act  alone  for 
either  side,  but  would  do  whatever  was  agreed  on  by  the 
other  Italiots  \ 

The  answer  of  the  Rhegines  is  remarkable  on  every 
ground.  When  an  old  ally  of  Athens  like  Rh^ion  shrinks 
from  giving  her  any  active  support  and  falls  back  on 
relations  towards  other  cities  against  some  of  which  Rhe- 
gion and  Athens  had  fought  in  partnerahip,  we  see  how 
deep  was  the  spirit  of  fear  and  mistrust  which,  as  Hermo- 
krates  had  foreseen,  would  be  awakened  even  among  the 
friends  of  Athens  by  the  vast  scale  which  her  enterprise 
had  taken.  But  it  also  teaches  something  deeper  and 
more  abiding  than  this.  It  points  to  the  g^wth  of  a 
confederate  spirit  among  the  Italian  Greeks ;  it  looks  to 
joint  action  on  their  part,  action  in  which  Lokroi  and 
Rhegion  may  both  agree.  It  is  the  spirit  of  HermokratSs 
at  Gela;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  peace  which 
he  wrought  in  Sicily  had  in  some  measure  extended  to  the 
Italiot  cities  also^.  In  both  lands  we  see  the  germs  of 
possible  federal  unions,  which  later  events  hindered  from 
taking  any  firm  root. 

*■  Thno.  Ti.  44.  3 ;  fi^  rifs  w6Xjivs,  &s  abrobs  tXaw  o^m  Mxanrro,  ot/mi- 
r6w€b6i9  r«  iiaT€<nc€o&aairro  kv  r{»  r$r  'Aprifuios  Itpf,  oS  oAroh  Mat  iyopitr 
vaptixor. 

*  lb.  5 ;  olik  o£8i  /M^  Mpofi^  i^aaaif  iirtaiku,  dAA'  5  ri  Ay  Katrott  dXkots 
IraXiSnais  ^w^ok^  tovto  wot^€iv. 

'  lb.  T.  5.  3.    See  ftbove,  pp.  64,  72. 


Tendency 
towards 
Italiot 
union. 
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The  lialt  of  the  inyading  force  at  Rhegion  was  a  time  chap.  tiii. 
of  busy  preparation  at  Syracuse.  The  news  came  both 
from  their  own  spies  and  from  other  quarters  that  the 
Athenian  fleet  was  actually  in  the  strait.  There  was  no 
longer  any  room  for  disbelieving  ^.  It  was  time  to  make 
ready  for  the  coming  of  the  invaders.  It  is  characteristic  Dealings  of 
of  the  position  of  Syracuse  that  one  important  part  of  her  ^uh^^e 
preparations  was  to  try  to  secure  herself  on  the  side  of  her  SikeU. 
Sikel  neighbours.  There  was  ever  the  fear  that  the  inde- 
pendent Sikels  might  join  any  enemy  of  Syracuse,  and 
that  those  who  were  subject  to  Syracuse  might  take  the 
coming  of  such  an  enemy  as  a  call  to  revolt.  To  the 
subject  places  garrisons  were  sent;  to  the  independent 
Sikel  towns  envoys  went  to  try  to  hinder  any  hostile 
action  *.  All  the  military  posts  in  the  immediate  Syracusan 
territory  received  garrisons;  reviews  were  held  of  horses 
and  arms ;  everything  was  done  that  needed  to  be  done 
when  the  invaders  were  all  but  at  the  gates.  In  all 
this  we  see  the  spirit  of  Hermokrat^;  and,  in  an  hour 
of  danger  from  an  enemy  without  the  city^  Syracuse  and 
all  Greece  could  furnish  no  more  trusty  guide  than  he. 

While  the  land  to  be  invaded  was  thus  making  itself  Beturn  of 
ready  to  withstand  invasion^  the  invaders  heard  a  piece  of  fh>m 
news  which  was  not  at  all  to  their  liking.     The  three  ®*^^****' 
ships  which  the  Athenian  generals  had  sent  to  spy  out  the 
state  of  things  at  S^;esta  now  came  back  to   Bh^on. 
And  a  disheartening  tale  it  was  that  they  brought  with 

^  Thae.  vi.  45.  i ;  voXAax^cr  re  ^9rf  mo}  i,w6  rS^  imraffit&wwif  aa/^  ^Tf^^' 
Kero  on  y  'Piry^^  ol  vijfs  *M,  mt  At  M  rovrocf  mp€aM9vd(wro  -wAffif  ry 

'  lb.  a  ;  Mi2  If  rodt  SiircXo^  vffiirc/rvor,  tvOa  /thf  ^Ammt,  wp^  9k  Toi^ 
wplvfiur  uX  y  r^  ««/M«^a  nd  Ir  rp  xf^n  ^povp^  Uf*K6iu(c¥.  Muurcf  go 
to  depoident  Sikeli ;  wp4c0«ts  to  independent ;  ^povpai  to  forti  Ir  t$  x^p?> 
tbat  IB  the  ag^r  Syraevmimi^  But  they  did  not  now,  m  Dioddroe  (xiiL  4) 
nys,  elect  the  three  genemlfl  mentioned  in  Thno.  ▼!.  73. 
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cHAF.  yiu.  them.     Instead  of  the  boundless  wealth  which  was  to  find 
their  pay  for  the  whole  Athenian  force,  the  public  hoard  of 

report  j  ...  •  •« 

poverty  of  Segesta  had  in  it  thirty  talents  only.  The  sixty  that  had 
^^  '  been  brought  to  Athens  had  brought  the  city  thus  near  to 
Tricks  emptiness.  It  was  found  out  that  the  former  envoys  and 
^egeTtanB.  ^^eir  companions  had  been  made  the  victims  of  a  veiy 
elaborate  and  yet  very  simple  trick.  The  sacred  vessels  of 
Eryx  which  had  made  so  goodly  a  show  turned  out  to  be 
only  silver-gilt  ^ ;  the  former  envoys  had  seemingly  taken 
them  for  solid  gold.  As  for  the  gold  and  silver  plate 
which  had  shone  on  so  many  Segestan  tables,  and  which 
the  Athenian  guests  had  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  number  of 
men  in  Segesta  rich  enough  to  entertain  in  such  a  style,  the 
truth  came  out  that  they  had  eaten  and  drunk  from  the 
same  service  at  many  tables,  nor  was  that  service  the  pro- 
perty of  any  one  citizen  of  Segesta.  The  wily  Elymiaos 
had  got  together  all  the  plate  in  Segesta  and  all  that  they 
could  borrow  from  neighbouring  cities.  The  whole  was 
then  passed  on  from  one  man  to  another,  and  was  believed 
by  the  trusting  guests  to  be  the  property  of  the  host  of 
each  day  ^  The  good  terms  on  which  this  story  implies 
that  the  Segestans  stood  towards  their  neighbours  are  in 
themselves  remarkable.  But  they  become  more  remark- 
able when  we  are  told  that  the  plate  was  borrowed,  not 
only  from  Fhcenician  but  from  Greek  cities.  It  is  cer- 
tainly hard  to  see  to  what  Greek  cities  the  Segestans, 
enemies  of  their  nearest  Greek  neighbour  Selinous,  could 
Surprise  have  sent  to  borrow.  Deep  and  bitter  was  the  wrath  of 
army.  the  Athenian  armament  when  the  news  was  brought  of  the 
way  in  which  their  representatives  had  been  deceived. 

^  Thnc.  vi  46.  3 ;  h  Sirra  dpyupa  voXkf  vXcmi  ti^  S^f  dv  dXiyift  Stn^A/t/ttts 
Xpnift&nnf  waptixtro.  I  took  this,  with  Grote  (vii.  199),  to  mettii  "siWei^ 
gilt  Yessels,  falsely  passed  off  as  solid  gold.*'  But  the  words  are  not  quite 
clear. 

*  lb.  4 ;  M^pw  h  rds  kcrtiurta  in  oLkwol  titaaroi . .  .  wi^brrwr  d«  M 
t6  voX^  Tois  a^roTr  -xfwiUpvif  nX  mirroxov  voXAmt  ^aawf»iho». 
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And  loud  were  the  cries  of  the  whole  army  against  the  chap.  vm. 
envoys  and  their  companions  who  had  allowed  themselves 
to  be  entrapped  in  snch  a  fashion  ^ 

The  disappointment  of  the  army  in  general  was  fully 
shared  by  two  of  its  commanders.  Alkibiad^  and  Lama- 
chos  seem  really  to  have  believed  all  the  boasts  and  promises 
of  the  S^^estans ;  to  Nikias  the  report  that  the  treasury 
of  Segesta  was  so  nearly  empty  was  no  more  than  he  had 
looked  for  all  along  \  The  generals  had  now  to  consider  Coancil 
their  course  in  such  an  untoward  state  of  things^  made  genendt. 
more  untoward  by  the  refusal  of  their  Rhegine  allies, 
from  whom  they  had  on  every  ground  looked  for  zealous 
help  \  But  it  does  not  appear  that  even  Nikias  thought 
of  throwing  up  the  enterprise  altogether  on  the  strength 
of  the  trick  which  had  been  played  them  by  those  whom 
they  came  to  help.  But  that  trick  and  the  lack  of  active 
support  on  the  part  even  of  allies  like  the  Rhegines 
strengthened  the  oldest  general  in  his  wish  to  do  as  little 
and  risk  as  little  as  might  be.  Such  a  policy  had  been  a 
wise  one  when  Nikias  was  a  statesman  in  the  assembly 
arguing  for  or  against  this  or  that  course ;  it  was  hardly 
so  becoming  in  a  general  sent  to  carry  out  a  certain  com- 
mission^ however  displeasing  that  commission  might  be  to 
himself^.     His  counsel  was  to  sail  against  Selinous  with 

^  Thnc.  yi.  46.  5  ;  voAXi^r  rijip  alriay  ttx^"^  vw6  rw  ffrpariwrSfy, 

'  lb.  2 ;  rf  itky  Vuutf  rpocd^xofUv^  fv  rdi  wofA  rw  'EytCToiMf,  roiy  8' 
Mpoiw  gal  dXoyirrtpa, 

'  See  ftbove,  p.  138. 

*  It  ifl  at  this  point  that  Kikias  receives  a  most  severe  lecture  at  the 
hands  of  his  own  biographer  (Plat.  Nik.  14).  It  is  perfectly  trne  that, 
after  Nikias  had  disohaiiged  his  oonscienoe  in  the  assembly,  he  oaght,  when 
he  was  sent  as  general  against  his  will,  tu  have  done  his  duty  as  general. 
Bnt  it  is  hard  to  say  ro\X6xts  ivafifikvrcu  Mtd  robs  avydpxovras  air^  ical 
rijiy  djT/x^y  HuupOiTpoL  rSiv  wpd^teay,  dXX'  tiBhs  i9*i  rots  roXe/dots  ifjuf>ivra  seai 
W!fOffK€ifi€vcv  IXl7xf(y  ri^v  rvxfp'  M  rw  dydjvw^.  This  is  perfectly  true  as 
between  Nikias  and  Lamachos,  not  at  all  true  as  between  Nikias  and 
AlkibiadSs,  who,  at  this  stage,  mnch  better  deserved  to  have  a  verb  like 
fuXXoyuuSp  (Aiist.  Birds,  639)  coined  for  him  than  Nikias  himself. 
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CHAP.  Till,  their  whole  force ;  that  was  the  object  for  which  they 
Plan  of  ^eje  specially  sent  ^.  They  would  then  formally  call  on 
the  Segestans  to  perform  their  promise  of  finding  pay  for 
the  whole  army.  If  they  could  do  so^  they  would  then 
take  counsel  as  to  their  further  course.  If  things  were 
otherwise^  they  would  demand  at  least  provisions  for  the 
sixty  triremes  for  which  the  Segestans  themselves  had  at 
first  asked.  They  would  then,  either  by  force  or  by  persua- 
sion, patch  up  some  kind  of  reconciliation  between  Selinous 
and  Segesta.  This  done,  they  would  sail  round  the  coasts 
of  Sicily,  displaying  to  each  city  the  power  of  Athens,  and 
her  good  will  towards  her  allies  ^.  Then,  having  done  what 
they  were  specially  sent  to  do,  they  would  sail  home.  If^ 
without  any  special  danger  or  difficulty,  any  opportunity 
should  arise  either  for  giving  any  help  to  the  Leontines  or 
for  winning  over  any  cities  to  the  Athenian  alliance,  that 
might  be  done.  Only  nothing  was  to  be  risked  which 
would  have  to  be  done  at  Athenian  cost  or  which  might 
tend  to  Athenian  damage. 
Plan  of  Ai-  Alkibiad^  next  spoke  his  mind.  The  one  object  of 
'  Nikias  was  to  keep  his  country,  as  far  as  he  could,  out  of 
harm's  way,  to  bring  home  her  precious  fleet  and  those  who 
sailed  in  it  as  soon  and  with  as  little  loss  as  might  be. 
The  object  of  AlkibiadSs  was  to  do  all  that  might  be  done, 
with  such  splendid  means  as  they  had  at  hand,  to  advance 
the  reputation  and  influence  of  Athens,  and  his  own.  His 
counsel  is  not  rash;  it  is  hardly  bold;  it  is  the  counsel 
of  a  diplomatist  rather  than  that  of  a  soldier.  To  the  pro* 
posal  of  Nikias  he  answered  that  it  would  be  shameful  to 
set  forth  with  such  a  power,  and  then  simply  to  sail  home 

>  Thnc.  vi.  47.  i ;  vXeiv  M  ^eXtyowra  iri&(r|7  r0  ffrpan^  1^*  Sircp  ;i^i<rra 

*  lb. ;  kviTiti^arras  fikr  r^y  Mva/juw  rip  'ABrjvaioay  vSkfoas,  trjX^ayras  91 
T^v  Is  ro^s  <l^\ovs  Kol  (vfifi&xovs  vpoBvfuca^,  Mark  the  somewliat  solemii 
pbraae  ij  rwv  'AOijyalctfy  vdKis  (cf.  voL  i.  p.  371,  note  4). 
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again  without  doing  anything.  He  wished  to  form  the  chap.  viii. 
widest  Athenian  connexion  in  Sicily  that  might  be,  whether  •jheme  of 
with  the  further  views  that  have  been  put  into  his  mouth 
or  no.  Let  them  send  heralds  to  all  the  Sikeliot  cities  to 
win  them  orer  to  the  Athenian  alliance.  Syracuse  and 
Selinous  were  of  course  to  be  left  out  on  such  an  errand. 
The  work  of  persuasion  was  to  begin  with  Messana,  the 
most  valuable  of  friends  if  her  friendship  could  be  had, 
the  city  on  the  strait  that  held  the  key  of  Sicily,  and  in 
whose  haven  even  their  great  armada  might  ride  at  anchor  \ 
Alkibiades  further  showed  that  he  understood  the  weak 
point  of  Syracuse  as  fully  as  Hermokrates  himself.  The  tbe  Sikels. 
Athenians  were  to  try  to  form  alliances  with  the  inde- 
pendent Sikels,  and  to  persuade  those  who  were  subjects  of 
Syracuse  to  revolt.  From  their  alliance  he  looked  both  for 
provisions  and  for  military  help  K  When  they  knew  what 
allies^  Greek  or  barbarian,  they  might  hope  to  win,  then 
they  were  to  attack  both  Syracuse  and  Selinous,  unless 
indeed  Syracuse  would  agree  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Leontines,  and  unless  Selinous  would  make  peace  with 

This  coimsd  of  Alkibiades,  it  has  been  remarked  with  Po9ition 
somewhat  of  surprise,  implies  that  he  still  looked  on  agi^^o' 
direct  attack  on  Sjrracuse  as  a  thing  to  be  contemplated,  ^F^^^^- 
but  still  a  thing  that  might  possibly  be  avoided  ^.     But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  fleet  had  no  direct  orders 
to  attack  Syracuse.    The  commission  given  to  its  com- 
manders, as  regards  eastern   Sicily,  was  to  restore  the 
Leontines.    That  commission  was  not  likely  to  be  carried 

^  Thnc  yi.  48 ;  ly  96p^  y^p  ii&Kurra  muL  vpoeffoky  tfycu  alro^  r^  XuetXias 
ical  \iftha  Kttt  kpSpfOfffiv  t§  orparif  iKoywrdrrfy  I<rc<r0ai. 

'  lb.  wetpa<r$€u  Kid  rcHs  Xc«€Xo2«  rchs  ftkv  &ipiar6y(u  dird  rw  ^vpoKoviair, 
Tui^  52  <f»iXoa9  wot€Tff9atf  tya  airow  Koi  ffrparti^  ^x^"^** 

'  lb. ;  o&Tus  ijHrj  J^vpaxovtroui  xat  ^cAxvovm  fv€ix(ip€iv,  Ijv  n^  ol  n\v  'E7C- 
CToiou  £v/ifiaiyeHny,  oi  52  Atorriyovs  i&ai  Karou^^tip, 

*  Grote,  vii,  263. 
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CHAP.  yiii.  out  without  the  conquest  or  humiliation  of  Syracuse;  but 
it  implied  that^  before  Syracuse  was  actually  attacked^ 
she  should  be  called  on  to  do  the  will  of  Athens  of  her 
own  accord.  From  the  purely  military  point  of  view, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wisest  counsel  was  that  of 
the  third  general,  Lamachos.  Nikias  and  Alkibiad&(  were 
statesmen  and  diplomatists  as  well  as  soldiers ;  each  had  a 

Plan  of      policy.     Lamachos,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  had  no  policy, 

'  For  that  very  reason  perhaps,  he  saw  more  clearly  than 

either  of  his  colleagues  what,  from  the  soldier's  point  of 

immediate  view,   was  the  right  thing   to   do.      Putting   aside   all 

Syracuse,  diplomatic  formalities,  all  possibilities  that  were  mere 
possibilities,  the  practical  business  of  the  ezpedition 
was  to  attack  Syracuse.  The  Leontines  were  to  be  re- 
stored, and  there  was  not  the  slightest  hope  of  restoring^ 
them  by  any  other  means.  Syracuse  was  certainly  not 
going  to  restore  them  imless  constrained  by  force.  To  the 
practical  military  mind  of  Lamachos  the  one  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  make  the  attack  on  Syracuse,  and  the  sooner 
it  was  made  the  better.  The  main  point  of  all  was  to 
strike  at  once,  while  the  enemy  was  still  unprepared,  while 
he  was  still  perplexed  and  frightened  at  their  coming.  An 
invading  army,  he  argues,  is  always  most  dreaded  at  its 
first  coming ;  the  hope  of  victory  is  always  greatest  when 
the  enemy  is  still  looking  out  in  fear  for  the  attack.  If 
the  invader  delays,  those  who  are  threatened  begin  to  pluck 
up  heart ;  they  no  longer  fear  him,  and  they  will  make  a 
stouter  resistance.  Besides  this,  Lamachos  added,  many 
of  the  Syracusans,  not  fully  believing  that  the  Athenians 
were  coming,  would  not  yet  have  sought  shelter  in  the  city. 
They  would  be  made  prisoners  in  the  open  country,  and 
their  property  or  their  ransoms  would  be  useful  resources 
in  the  case  of  a  siege  ^.    The  other  Sikeliot  cities  would 

*  Thuc.  vl.  49.  3 ;    kcKoiuioiUvw  aMi¥  t^  arpari^  abte  dro/n^cnr 
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be  best  won  hy  bold  and  snccessful  operations  against  cbap.  vm. 
Syiacose.  They  would  choose  the  alliance  of  Athens,  and 
would  no  longer  wait  to  see  which  side  had  the  better. 
The  forsaken  site  which  had  once  been  the  Hyblaian 
Megara,  at  no  great  distance  from  Syracuse  either  by  land 
or  water,  should  he  chosen  as  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  ^. 

The  wisdom  of  this  counsel  cannot  be  doubted ;  it  was 
conceived  in  that  spirit  of  clear-sighted  daring  which  is 
so  often  the  highest  prudence.  Happily  the  gods  who 
watched  oyer  Syracuse  stepped  in  to  keep  the  wise  words 
of  Lamachos  from  convincing  the  minds  of  his  colleagues. 
His  counsel  was  &r  too  bold  for  Nikias,  and  it  would 
allow  Alkibiades  no  opportunity  for  the  display  of  those 
diplomatic  g^fts  which  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  really 
possessed  in  large  measure.  The  personal  position  ofPoeition 
the  general  who  had  last  spoken  was  widely  different  ^t^  of 
from  that  of  either  of  his  colleagues.  In  a  direct  attack  '^^»''^^^^' 
OB  Syracuse  by  force  of  arms  the  hero  Lamachos^  was 
likely  to  be  the  foremost  captain  of  the  three.  But  Lama- 
chos was  captain  and  hero,  and  nothing  more ;  out  of  the 
camp  he  was  nobody.  A  man  of  no  political  weight,  capable 
of  being  caricatured  as  a  needy  and  greedy  swash-buckler  ^ 
so  poor,  it  was  said,  perhaps  jestingly,  that,  whenever  he 

^  Thu&  yi.  49.  4 ;  yavffraBfuw  ivavaxoopi/firayTas  leai  htpopiuaQhros  Miyapa 
t<pfl  X/njvcu  woi€ifr0ai^  t  ^v  ipfffui,  dvixovra  ^vpaxovaSfy  ofjrt  v\ow  iroXvv  otrrt 
6d6v,  Cf.  Yi.  94. 1.  See  Arnold's  note  here  and  vol.  i.  p.  387,  ii.  pp.  133, 499. 

'  He  18  addresBed  in  mockery  in  the  Acharniftna,  549 ; 
&  A&ftax*  4/MWf  Twr  \6<pwr  mi  rSty  \6x<vy. 
Bnt  the  dead  Lamachos  gets  the  name  in  all  serionaneBs  in  Frogs,  1039  » 
dXX'  dkXcw  ToU  voXKovs  dyaJ^ovs,  8ry  ^v  /cai  Adfiaxoi  fjpvs. 

There  is,  also  after  his  death,  a  respectful  reference  to  hia  mother,  but 
without  her  name,  in  Thesm.  840. 

'  80  in  many  places  in  the  AchamianB,  as  565  et  Beqq.,  594,  614,  619, 
1069  et  seqq.  There  mnst  have  been  some  special  joke  abont  the  Gorg6ii 
on  his  shield,  which  comes  oyer  and  over  again,  and  in  1131  gives  him 
a  patronymic  Adfiaxos  6  Topydfrov.  Are  we  to  believe  with  Silvern  (Birds, 
p.  47)  that  Lamachos  with  his  crest  is  Epops  ? 

VOL.  in.  L 
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cuAi'.  viii.  was  chosen  general,  he  had  to  ask  the  assembly  for  a  little 
money  to  buy  clothes  and  shoes  ^,  the  best  soldier  in  the 
camp  had  not,  even  in  the  camp,  the  same  influence  as  the 
two  wealthy  statesmen  who  were  his  colleagues.  His 
keen  eye  for  a  military  advantage  did  not^  with  soldiers 
who  had  not  ceased  to  be  citizens^  go  for  so  much  as  the 
mild  virtues  and  irreproachable  behaviour  of  Nikias  or  as 
the  versatile  brilliancy  of  Alkibiades.  The  worse  reason 
therefore  prevailed  in  the  Athenian  military  counsels,  the 

He  joins     worst  reason  indeed  of  all  three.     When  Lamachos  could 
'  not  convince  his   colleagues^  he  shrank  from  the  timid 
plans  of  Nikias,  and  gave  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  counsel 
of  Alkibiades.     It  was  a  memorable  vote.     Had  he  joined 
the  side  of  Nikias,  he  would  have  saved  Sicily  without 
destroying   Athens.      By  going   over  to   Alkibiades,    he 
saved  Sicily,  and  destroyed  Athens  as  well.    It  was  the 
natural  vote  for  a  man  of  action  who  could  not  carry  out 
his  own  wiser  scheme.    But  the  efEect  of  it  was  ruin  to  the 
errand  on  which  he  was  sent.     Instead  of  the  attack  by 
land  and  sea  which  might  have  ended  the  war  at  one 
stroke^  time  was  wasted;  the  strength  of  the  armament 
was  frittered  away;   the  Syracusans  were  taught  to  cast 
away  their  f ears^  and  to  look  on  the  Athenians  as  foes 
who  dared  not  attack  them. 

We  have  no  glimpses  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse  just 

'  Plut.  Nik.  15 ;  6  h\  AAftaxos  ^y  fi^y  AyBfMp  icai  hucaios  <b^p  scat  rp 
X<<p^  Xp^/^^yos  d4>ubw  Kard  ras  /i&x°^*  viytfs  8i  roffcvroy  ital  Airds  jwrrc  tcoB' 
ixdffrqy  ffrparrfyiair  diroKoyi((a0€u  rois  'ABrjyaiois  lUKphv  dpybpioy  tls  kff^tjra 
Koi.  KfnjviZas  karr^.  (Was  then  tiie  Gorgon-shield  supplied  by  the  state  to 
a  This  f)  Alk.  21  ;  6  ydp  AcLfMxos  ^v  fJL^y  voKefuxbi  /cai  ivtpuhjs^  6(lo>fia  8' 
o{f  vpoaijy  ovJi'  Syicos  air^  did  rijv  trtvicv.  This  in  Nik.  1 5  he  contrasts 
with  the  influence  which  Nikias  drew  from  his  wealth.  In  Nik.  la  he 
speaks  of  the  irpq6Tijs  of  Lamachos.  ^lian  (Yar.  Hist.  ii.  24),  says  generally 
vfviararoi  kykvovro  ol  aptaroi  T&y  *E\X-fiv<w,  and  gives  a  list,  which  takes 
in  Lamachor  in  company  with  Aristeides,  PhOkidn,  Epamindndas,  and 
Sdkratds,  as  Iso  Pelopidas,  who  should  not  be  there. 
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at  this  moment;  bnt  we  may  be  sure  that  Hermokrates  at  chap.  vm. 
least  breathed  more  freely  when  he  heard  the  decision  to 
wbich  the  Athenian  commanders  had  come.    Alkibiades  now 
had  things  his  own  way.     He  began  his  diplomatic  task,  Alkibiades 
as  he  had  proposed,  by  crossing  the  strait  in  his  own  ship  gana ; 
to  Messana.     He  was  heard  in  the  Messanian  assembly, 
inviting  Messana  to  make  common  cause  with  Athens. 
The  i>arty  that  was  just  then  uppermost  in  the  ever- 
shifting  politics  of  Messana  was  not  inclined  to  decisive 
measures   either  way.     The   alliance  was  declined;    the  *^he»WUnoe 
Athenians  were  refused  admission  into  the  city>  but  were 
offered  a  market  outside  the  walls  ^.     Having  thus  failed 
in  his   first  attempt,  an  attempt  to  which   he  attached 
special  importance,  Alkibiad^  went  back  to  Rhegion.     His 
next  attempt  had  better  luck.    Two  of  the  generals — 
himself  and  Lamachos  ? — ^with  sixty  ships,  left  their  col- 
lea^e  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet  at  Rhegion.     They  sailed 
along  the  coast  to  Naxos,  then  the  first  Greek  city  that 
they  would  come  to  after  leaving  the  strait.    The  Naxians,  Naxos 
kinsfolk  of  the  Leontines,  received  the  champion  of  Leon-  Athens. 
tinoi  gladly'.     Having  at  last  gained  one  ally,  the  Athe- 
nian generals  went  on  to  seek  another  at  KatanS.     Here 
they  might  look  for  the   same  working  of  Chalkidian 
sympathies  as  at  Naxos.     There  was  a  party  in  KatanS 
which  was  friendly  to  Syracuse^,  and  the  magistrates  of 
the  year  must  have  belonged  to  it.     Their  answer  was  un-  Katane 
favourable ;  the  Athenians  went  away  empty  from  KatanS, 
and  passed  the  night  off  the  mouth  of  the  river  Terias,  the 
stream  that  flows  near  Leontinoi.      They  were  near  the 
range  of  their  immediate  errand.     So  near  to  Syracuse 
Lamachos  must  have  yearned  to  strike  a  decisive  blow, 

^  Thuc.  Yi.  50.  I ;  r6\ti  fiiv  ^  ol  Si^a<T$ai,  Ayopdky  b*  i^w  mp4^€iv. 
'  lb.  3  ;  Jfa^iojv  Zt^aiiipcav  7*p  v6\€t. 

'  lb. ;    IpTjcaif  fCLp  avrSOi  AySpts  rd  ^vpojcofflcsy  fiov\6/xfV(  t.     We  shall 
presently  see  who  these  were. 

L   2 
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CHAP.  vm.  Bat  the  fates  were  on  the  side  of  Syracosa  The  threat- 
ened city  was  to  have  eyery  warning,  every  means  of 
making  herself  ready,  to  withstand  any  blow  that  might 
be  stmck. 
Athenian  In  the  step  which  was  taken  the  next  day  we  see  the 
theGremt  tme  spirit  of  Alkibiades.  No  blow  was  to  be  stmck,  bat 
Harbour.  ^  striking  piece  of  bravado  was  to  be  wrought.  The  Syia- 
cosans  were  to  be  given  their  chance  of  repenting  at  the 
last  moment,  and  the  chance  was  to  be  given  them  in  a 
stately  and  impressive  fashion.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Athens  and  Syracuse  were  still  not  strictly  speaking 
at  war.  There  was  still  a  chance  that  the  Syracosans 
might  even  now  do  justice  to  Leontinoi  Even  according 
to  the  plan  of  Lamachos,  some  formal  notice  must  have 
been  given  to  Syracuse,  even  though  an  instant  refusal 
was  followed  by  an  instant  assault.  But  besides  this  last 
effort  of  formal  diplomacy,  it  was  expedient  to  take  a  survey 
of  the  enemy's  position,  to  judge  what  Syracuse  and  her 
strength  really  was,  and  above  all  to  find  out  how  she 
stood  in  the  matter  of  ships.  Did  the  Oreat  Harbour  con* 
tain  any  Syracusan  fleet  drawn  up  on  shore  on  that  part 
of  its  coast  which  served  as  the  inner  dock  of  the  Syra- 
cusan war-ships  ^  ?  The  sixty  Athenian  ships  therefore  set 
forth  from  the  mouth  of  the  T^rias.  They  sailed  along 
the  coast  in  single  column  by  the  site  of  Megara  and  the 
peninsula  of  Thapsos;  they  skirted  the  eastern  cliffs  of 
Achradina  and  the  eastern  side  of  Ortygia  itself,  a  sight  of 
wonder,  perhaps  still  of  fear,  to  all  Syracuse.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour  they  halted ;  the  wide  opening 
Their  pro-  must  have  been  feebly  guarded  or  not  at  all.  Ten  ships 
to  the  were  sent  in  advance  into  the  harbour;  from  one  of  them, 
from  that,  we  may  believe,  which  held  AlkibiadSs,  the 

^  Thnc.  vi.  50. 4  ;  Bixa  8i  rSrv  ptwv  vpo^tfoptiy  h  rhv  ftSya^  Xifiha  wXtvaai 
rt  Koi  Karaffiehf/aaOai  cf  ri  vavTnt6y  iffrt  KaBuXtcvCfiivw,  On  the  docks 
in  the  Great  Harbour  see  Appendix  XYI. 
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herald  of  AthenB  made  his  Bolemn  proclamation.  *'  The  chap.  vm. 
Athenians  have  come  to  restore  their  aUies  and  kinsfolk 
the  Leontines  to  their  own  land ;  let  then  the  Leontines 
who  are  now  in  Syracuse  come  forth  without  fear  to  their 
firiends  and  benefactors  the  Athenians  ^/'  None  came  forth ; 
no  answer  was  made.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  silence 
was  looked  on  as  equivalent  to  the  refusal  of  all  Athenian 
demands;  the  Leontines  were  held  to  be  forcibly  hindered 
from  accepting  any  Athenian  offers.  Now  at  least  Syra- 
cuse and  Athens  were  openly  at  war. 

The  ten  Athenian  ships  had  sailed  into  the  Great  Har-  Exaiui- 
bour  of  Syracxise  without  resistance.    There  was  clearly  ^^^^ 
no  Syracusan  fleet  ready  to  resist  them,  nor  were  there  ^^'^ur. 
any  ships  to  be   seen   drawn   up   in   the  docks.     The 
Athenians  sailed  about  as  they  pleased,  making  their  ob- 
servations on  the  city,  the  harbour,  and  the  coast,  and 
considering  what  would  be  the  fittest  points  to  occupy 
when  they  should  come  again  with  a  serious  purpose^. 
But  before  they  sailed  out  again,  the  first  blow  in  the 
great  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  was  struck.    One  of 
the  cheering  oracles  which  had  come  before  its  starting 
was  fulfilled  ia  an  unexpected  sort.     It  would  seem  that  the 
only  Syracusan  vessel  which  the  ten  Athenian  ships  found 
afloat  in  the  Great  Harbour  was  one  which  was  making  the 
very  short  voyage  from  the  coast  by  the  Olympieion  to  the 
island  of  Ortygia.     It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders^  "All  the 
who  were  doubtless  hard  by  the  point  of  Daskon,  which  oawns" 
was  presently  to  be  their  first  foothold  on  Syracusan  soil  ^,  *^®"- 

^  Thao.  vi.  50.  4 ;  Kfipv^at  dvd  rw  vtw  wpwnrKtirtrayras  in  *A0rjycuoi 
ijmnfffi  Aeorrtyovt  is  r^  icurr&y  learoiiciwirrMS  «ard  ^vmtaxioy  koI  ^vyyivtiay* 
rods  chf  Srras  Ir  Xvpeuco^irtus  Acorrci^av  dn  wapd  ^^Xow  itat  t^pyiras 
'A^aimn  dStw9  dmhat.    Cf.  Plui.  Nik.  14. 

'  lb. ;  KartffKhpavTO  rfpr  re  noXiy  Kai  rn^  Xi/Uyas  /ceH  rd  vtpi  ri^v  X^P^'""* 
i^  ^  airdis  dpftatfUvois  voXtfujria  Ijjw. 

'  Aj  we  shall  see  presently,  this  was  emphatloally  one  of  the  places  where 
voAcfi^r^a  ^, 
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CHAP.  vin.  It  was  found  to  bear  the  tables  which  contained  the  re- 
gister of  the  citizens  of  Syracuse  arranged  in  their  tribes. 
These  were  perhaps  kept  in  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus ; 
at  any  rate  they  were  there  at  this  moment.  They  had 
been  sent  for  to  the  city  in  order  to  call  out  those  who 
were  liable  to  military  service  ^.  The  prize  was  hardly  a 
lucky  one.  The  prophets  gave  out  that  this  was  the  fulfill- 
meut  of  the  saying  which  had  caused  so  much  delight  at 
the  sailing  of  the  fleet.  The  Athenians  were  to  take  all 
the  Syracusans,  and  now  they  had  taken  them^.  After 
this  exploit,  and  after  examining  the  Lesser  Harbour  in 
the  same  sort  as  they  had  already  examined  the  Greater  ^, 
the  sixty  ships  sailed  back^  not  to  their  station  of  the 
night  before,  but  straight  to  the  haven  of  Eatan6. 

Our  first  impression  certainly  is  that  nothing  could  be 
more  unwise,  more  opposed  to  the  sound  instinct  of  Lama- 
chos;  than  thus  to  show  a  part  of  the  Athenian  force  to 
the  Syracusans,  but  only  to  show  it  and  then  go  away 
again.  Nothing  was  more  likely  to  rid  the  Syracusans  of 
all  feelings  of  surprise  and  dread,  and  to  give  them  that 
kind  of  familiarity  with  the  invading  armament  which  was 
sure  to  lead  to  contempt^.     Yet  this  voyage  and  return 

^  Plut.  Nik.  14 ;  XafAfiAywat  vaw  iroktfday  <rayf8ar  KOfd(ovaaPf  clr  ^f 
dwtypdifHnrro  /rard  tpvXSis  airrois  o2  Zvpcurovcrim.  Ktifiorm  d*  &ino$€y  r^s  r6ktvf 
iv  Itpf  Aids  *OKvfin(ov  rdrt  npbs  i(4ra<nv  Koi  leardkoyw  tSjv  kv  iiXtidq  fAtrt* 
vifiupOri<ray,  See  yoI.  i.  p.  361.  I  am  more  inclined  than  I  was  then  to  look 
on  the  Olympieion  as  the  permanent  dweUing-plaoe  of  tfaii  register.  If  so, 
the  very  strangeness  of  the  choice  shows  that  it  must  have  been  o?ring  to 
some  very  ancient  tradition.  Still  I  do  not  see  that  it  proves  that 
Polichna  was  the  oldest  Syrakousa.     But  see  Holm,  6.  S.  i.  125,  388. 

'  lb. ;  (&?  oiv  ir»6  rwv  'AOijvaia»  dkovcrat  vp6s  rovr  aTfjanjyovs  iKOfuffOrjaap 
Kol  rd  vkijOos  &<p9ri  rw  ^Ofidruy,  iix^i^rBriaay  61  fuivrcts,  /a)  wort  dpa  r6 
Xpccbv  IvravOa  rov  xPV^f^  wtpaivoi,  kiyovrts  on  'AB^aun  kiff^crTai  Xvpa- 
Kovaiovs  &wavTa5.  See  above,  p.  106.  I  think  this  must  be  the  right 
place  for  the  story.  Plutarch  however  has  another  version  according  to 
which  the  oracle  was  fulfilled — it  is  hard  to  see  how— «a6*  hv  y^fdvifw 
dvoiCTtiptu  Alojva  KdXXimtos  6  'AOrjpcuos  c(rxc  XvpoKoifaas, 

'  This  is  implied  in  the  words  robs  Xtfi4yas  in  note  2,  p.  149. 

*  See  above,  p.  144.    Grote,  vii.  265. 
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Mil. 


seem,  in  some  way  not  fully  explained^  to  have  had  an  chap. 
effect  at  ELatane  which  was  distinctly  favonrable  to  Athens.  ?***®  ^^ 

"*  feelmg  at 

The  magistrates  of  EatanS  and  the  mass  of  the  people  Katan^. 
were  clearly  not  of  the  same  mind.    When  the  Athenian 
fleet  had  speared  unexpectedly  at  KatanS,  the  magistrates 
had  declined  all  dealings  with  the  Athenians.     Since  then 
an  assembly  had  been  held,  and  its  vote  was  less  unfa- 
vourable.   Admission  was  to  be  refused  to  any  Athenians 
except  the  generals,  but  the  generals  might  come  and 
address  the  Katanaian  assembly^  if  they  thought  good  ^. 
This  was  meeting  the  Athenian  advances  half-way.     The  Alkibiades 
generals  went  in  accordingly^  and  Alkibiad£s  began  his  Katanaian 
speech.    A  strange  accident  did  more  for  Athens  than  his  ^^^'"^ly- 
eloquence.     Some  of  the  Athenian  soldiers  had  come  on 
land,  though  they  had  not  entered  the  city.     They  seem^ 
whether  from  mere  curiosity  or  with  any  further  purpose^ 
to  have  been  examining  the  walls.     They  found  a  postern 
which  had  been  walled  up.     But  the  work  was  so  slightly 
done  as  to  be  no  hindrance^  above  all  while  all  Katan6  was 
listening  to  the  famous  Athenian.    They  made  their  way  in, 
and  showed  themselves  in  the  agora^.     The  ancient  city 
is  so  faintly  represented  in  modem  Catania  that  we  cannot 
call  up  the  scene  as  we  can  call  up  the  events  which  hap- 
pened in  the  agora  of  Syracuse.     But  we  can  see  that^  while  The 
the  debate  was  still  going  on,  before  the  vote  had  been  Boldien 


come  in. 


^  Thoc.  VI.  51.  I  ;  htttki^fsins  y^yofUmjs  r)iv  fUv  crparAv  obic  lblx<^'ro  ol 
Raravaioc,  ro^  Sc  arforrftd^  kctXB6vTas  MXivov,  tl  ri  fiovkomUt  ^iwtiv. 
This  makes  it  plain  that  the  more  unfriendlj  action  mentioned  above, 
p.  147,  was  the  provisional  action  of  an  unfriendly  magistracy.  Now  the 
assembly  is  called,  and  the  people  can  speak  its  mind. 

'  lb.;  rwv  iv  ry  w6\tt  vp6i  r^  iickkfjaiiv  rtrpafi/Uvmy,  ol  ffrpanSrrQt 
wXUa  rirA  h^Ko^ofxrffUvriv  musw  tXaBov  8icX0<$VTct  ital  ttr«k$6yT€t  ^y6pa(ov 
tk  rifr  woXtr.  On  ity^pa^cn^  see  Arnold's  note.  Polyainos  (i.  40.  4)  makes 
all  this  planned  by  Alkibiadds ;  rSw  ht  [KaTOvoiW]  ivtrpt^fijmnf  icai  0€6¥rcay 
1$  itcKkiiaiayf  awira^w  oaai  rS»  r^ixSn^  Jf^cv  mtXl^s  h^tcoliofiij/iivau  ffoBpSn^ 
ra^ras  i^tXAyras  cf<ra;  mptXBttv.  Frontinas  (iii.  a.  4),  as  Arnold  notices, 
farther  transfers  the  story  to  an  imsginary  siege  of  Akragas. 
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oHAF.  VIII.  taken  whether  Katane  should  become  the  friend  of  Athens 
or  not,  Athenians  in  arms  were  present  in  the  assembly. 
They  simply  showed  themselves  and  no  more ;  but  their 
presence  was  enough.  Its  effect  was  to  allow  a  free  vote 
on  the  part  of  the  Katanaian  friends  of  Athens.  The 
partisans  of  Syracuse,  a  small  body^  after  all,  seeing 
Athenian  soldiers  within  the  walls^  left  the  city  in  fear  ^. 
The  remainder  of  the  Katanaian  people  then  passed  a  vote 
accepting  the  Athenian  alliance,  and  inviting  the  rest  of 
the  Athenian  force  to  come  and  make  KatanS  their  head- 
quarters ^. 

A  valuable  ally  was  thus  gained.  The  Athenians  had 
now  a  station  much  nearer  to  Syracuse  than  Rhegion  or 
even  than  Naxos,  a  station  from  which  the  long  hill  of 
Syracuse  may  be  clearly  seen.  But  even  after  the  accession 
of  two  Sikeliot  cities,  Nikias  and  Alkibiades  were  not  pre- 
UnsuoceBB-  pared  to  strike  any  decisive  blow.  A  report  came  from 
at  aUiaiu^  Kamariua  that^  if  the  Athenians  appeared  before  that  city^ 
with  Ka-  j^  would  join  their  alliance.  Further  news  came  that  the 
Syracusans  were  busy  manning  a  fleets  The  whole 
Athenian  fleet  accordingly  sailed  from  Katane.  To  go 
thence  to  Kamarina,  it  was  needful  again  to  sail  by  Syra- 
cuse, and  to  make  the  Syracusans  familiar  with  the  sight 
of  the  whole  fleet  going  to  and  fro.     The  Athenian  ships 

^  Thuc.  vi.  51.  2 ;  ol  fiiv  tSl  tSuv  Ivpojcoirioiv  fppwwvr^s,  ck  cTSor  rd 
OTpdnvfjux  iv9oy,  titBhs  irtptHttis  y€v6/Jifvoi  {nrt^^kOw,  ol  woXkot  rcvcr. 

*  lb. ;  o2  8^  SXXm  liffrf(fdffayT6  re  (vfifjuix(ay  rots  'AOtfvaiots,  not  rb  dXXo 
orpArwfM  MXwov  kx  "Prfylov  MOfti^uv.  The  confuiion  that  IModdros 
(xiii.  4)  makes  at  this  stage  is  wonderful ;  'AKpayojrriyot  fikv  oly  leat 
Vaftoi  eviiiiaxfiatw  i^aavof  *A$rivaiois'  Kaftaptvmot  9i  xal  MtatHpnoi  r^r  ftkp 
tlpfptqv  &^uv  &fAoX6yff€raif  rclv  ik  inrip  r^  trvfA/taxlfis  diroicpifr€ts  dyc^^oFro* 
*l/i€ptuoi  8^  Kot  ZcAiiroi^rtoi,  vp6i  ik  rothois  TcXf  o<  icai  KaraMuoc,  aw^ayoh- 
vitioBcu  rots  ^vpoMovaiois  iwr/yytiXcafTo.  Then  comes  the  disooveiy  of  the 
poverty  of  Segesta ;  then  the  entry  into  Katand,  told  much  as  in  Thnoy- 
dides.  About  Akragas  we  should  really  like  to  know  something;  bat  it 
is  only  later  that  we  begin  to  trace  its  oourse. 

'  lb.  52. 1 ;  iiniyyiXXtTo  dkabrois  iic  re  Ea/mpbnjs  dn  tl  Ixtfoccr,  wpo<rx»pot€W 
hy,  mX  (Sri  XvftaitSatoi  wkijpowri  yavruedy. 


manna. 
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not  only  sailed  by  Syracuse;  they  sailed  again  to  Syracuse,  chap.  vni. 
They  went  on  another  visit  of  inspection^  in  which  they 
found  that  no  naval  preparations  were  making  ^  Then 
they  sailed  round  Pachynos,  and  reached  Kamarina.  There 
they  drew  up  by  the  shore^  and  sent  a  herald  up  to  the 
city^  calling  on  the  men  of  Kamarina  to  join  their  alliance. 
The  answer  given — whether  by  the  magistrates  on  their 
own  authority  or  by  a  suddenly  called  assembly — ^was  that 
the  people  of  Kamarina  were  bound  by  treaty — the  old 
treaty  of  Gela,  it  would  seem — ^to  receive  a  single  Athenian 
ship^  but  no  more^  unless  at  their  own  request  ^.  The  in- 
vaders of  Sicily  had  thus  to  go  away  empty  from  Kama- 
rina, as  they  had  gone  away  empty  from  Messana  \  On  The 
their  way  back  they  had  their  first  experience  of  those  defeated 
Sikeliot  horsemen  who,  as  Nikias  had  warned  them^  were  ^j^lj^jgi^ 
so  likely  to  keep  them  out  of  the  island.  The  army,  or 
some  part  of  it^  landed  at  some  unnamed  point  of  the 
Syracusan  territory.  They  were  wandering  in  search  of 
plunder^  when  the  Syracusan  horsemen  and  light-armed 
came  to  the  defence  of  their  lands.  They  slew  some  of 
the  scattered  spoilers ;  the  rest  went  back  to  their  ships. 

Had  the  counsel  of   Nikias  been  followed^  the  fleet 
might  by  this  time  have  been  on  its  way  back  to  Athens, 
bearing  peace,  with  or  without  honour.     Had  the  counsel 
of  Lamachos  been  followed^  the  Athenians  might  by  this 
time  have  taken  all  the  Syracusans  in  another  sense  from 
that  in  which  the  oracle  had  been  fulfilled*     Under  the  Effects 
guidance  of  AlkibiadSs,  they  had  won  two  allies;  theypoii^yof 
had  failed  to  win  two  others ;  they  had  carried  off  a  Syra-  -AJkibiad^s. 
cusan  official  document.    Moreover  they  had  taught  the 

^  Thoc.  Ti.  5a.  I.;  wp&rw  fihf  M  Xvpajco^ffor  Koi  06^  c^/N)r  vavrueh^ 
'  lb. ;  o2  5'  cvK  k9ix^''^t  X^Torret  ff^ai  rd  Spna  cfroi  /uf  tnjf  /earcnrktSy' 
'  lb. ;  ^Mpatcroi  tk  yw6/uroi  dv^irXcor. 
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CHAP.  vin.  Sjracusans  to  think  lightly  of  the  Athenian  force^  as  they 
saw  it  go  harmlessly  to  and  fro.  They  had  moreover  been 
defeated  in  the  first  action  of  the  war^  a  mere  skirmish 
indeed^  but,  to  say  the  leasts  an  unlucky  beginning.  But 
of  Alkibiades  as  a  commander  the  great  fleet  that  had 
sailed  to  the  invasion  of  Sicily  was  to  see  no  more.  They 
were  indeed  presently  to  feel  full  bitterly  what  he  could  do 

His  recall,  as  an  enemy.  On  his  return  to  Katane,  he  found  the  Sala- 
minian  trireme^  one  of  the  official  vessels  of  the  Athenian 
commonwealth,  waiting  for  him.  She  brought  orders  for 
him  and  for  some  other  persons  who  were  serving  in  the 
army  to  come  home  and  take  their  trial  on  a  charge  of 
impiety.  The  long  and  striking  tale  of  the  internal  history 
of  Athens  after  the  fleet  had  sailed,  the  informations,  the 
prosecutions,  the  false  witnesses,  concern  not  Sicily  directly. 

His  action  They  touch  our  story  only  so  far  as  they  put  an  end  to  the 

acainst 

Athens.  actiou  of  Alkibiades  agaipst  Syracuse  as  an  Athenian  com- 
mander, and  led  to  his  action  on  behalf  of  Syracuse  as  the 
adviser  of  the  Peloponnesian  enemies  of  Athens.  He  set 
out  for  Athens ;  but  he  escaped  on  the  way,  having  dealt 
one  blow  against  his  country  on  the  road  ^.  We  next  hear 
of  him  in  the  Peloponnesian  congress  at  Sparta.  There 
he  sets  forth,  with  all  the  malignant  zeal  of  a  traitor,  how 
his  own  city  might  be  weakened  and  her  enterprise  in 
Sicily  brought  to  nought^.  Indirectly  he  worked  as  no 
other  man  did  for  Syracuse  and  Sicily;  personally  he  con- 
cerns us  no  more.  The  course  of  the  invading  force  is  left 
for  the  present  to  Nikias  and  Lamachos,  to  the  skill  and 
daring  of  the  hero,  paralysed  by  the  superior  authority  of 
a  general  who  could  put  no  heart  into  the  work  on  which 
he  was  sent. 

As  long  as  Alkibiades  was   the  leading  spirit  of   the 

*  See  vi.  74.  T.    We  shall  come  to  this  presently. 
»  Thuc.  vi.  88.  9 ;  Plut.  Alk.  33. 
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invading  army.   Western    Sicily   seems  to  have  wholly  chap.  vni. 
passed  out  of  the  Athenian  reckoning.     Nikias^  if  he  was 
driven  to  do  anything  at  all,  was  more  inclined  to  do  it  in 
that  quarter  than  in  the  more  dangerous  neighbourhood  of 
Syracuse.  He  had  more  definite  instructions  about  Selinous 
and  Segesta  than  he  had  about  Syracuse  and  Leontinoi. 
An  attempt  was  therefore  now  made  to  carry  out  his  ori- 
ginal  plan.     While  the  Syracusans  were  left  to  strengthen  The  Athe< 
themselves^  and  to  boast  that  the  Athenians  had  shrunk  western 
from  attacking  them^  the  whole  force  of  Athens  sailed  ofE  ^^^y- 
to  Segesta.    The  fleet  and  army  were  parted  into  two 
divisions^  each  general  taking  one  by  lot  I;  but  they  sailed 
together.     Their  objects  are  described  as  being  to  find  out 
whether  Segesta  could  even  now  supply  them  with  money, 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  things  at  Selinous,  and — some- 
what late  it  might  seem — ^to  learn  the  points  of  quarrel 
between  the  Selinuntines  whom  they  had  come  to  attack  and 
the  Segestans  whom  they  had  come  to  defend  ^.     Selinous 
they  seem  never  to  have  reached  or  gone  near  to ;  towards 
Segesta  or  its  distant  haven  they  sailed  along  the  north 
coast  of  Sicily.    Their  first  attempt  was  to  win  to  their  Failure  at 
alliance  the  one  Greek  city  on  that  coast,  solitary  Himera^.    "^^^ 
They  found  no  welcome,  and  they  sailed  on.     Their  course 
must  have  led  them  by  Solous  and  Panormos;  but  of  the 
line  taken   by  the   Phoenician  cities   of   Sicily   or  their 
mistress   Carthage  we  hear  not  a  word.      One  thing  is 
plain ;  nothing  had  come  of  HermokratSs^  suggestion  of  an 
alliance  between  Syracuse  and  Carthage,  of  subsidies  to  be 
paid  by  Carthage  to  Syracuse.     It  was  among  the  other 

'  Thuc  tI.  63.  I  ;  6vo  lUpiq  vov^ffcarris  rov  arparevfJuiTos,  koI  Xaxo^ 
Imircpot. 

*  lb. ;  KaroffMiifrtiaOat  91  Kci  r&y  ScXxi^ovktiW  rd  vpiyfutra  leai  rd  ti&(f>opa 
fUtBtar  rd  vpds  'Ey€irTcuovs, 

*  lb.  2  ;  *lfjiipay  Ijvep  /i6vr}  ir  rovr^;  rf  fiipti  r$f  SurcXiar  'EXAdt  w6\ts 
kari  Kald  AktS  therefore  ootinted  as  Sikel.  We  see  fiirther  that  Thucy- 
dides  wrote  this  before  the  destruction  of  Himera  in  B.O.  408. 
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March  to 
Katand. 


CHAP.  Yiii.  barbarians  of  the  island  that  the  power  of  Athens  was 
just  now  most  active.  When  the  fleet  had  passed  Panonnos^ 
it  presently  came  to  the  Sikan  fishing-town  of  Hykkara  ^. 
By  this  time  some  horsemen  from  Segesta  had  come  to 

Taking  of  meet  their  friends.  It  was  from  them  doubtless  that  the 
y  ara.  ^^{^^^ji^Qg  learned  that  the  people  of  Hykkara  were 
enemies  of  Segesta.  The  friends  of  Siesta  made  a  prize 
of  them.  The  town  was  stormed  by  the  Athenian  and 
Segestan  force,  and  the  inhabitants  were  made  slaves.  The 
same  kind  of  bargain  was  made  which  was  made  in  after 
days  between  Rome  and  Ait6lia  for  the  sacking  of  Aigina 
and  other  Greek  towns.  The  Athenians  carried  off  the 
moveable  goods^  among  which  the  human  spoil  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  valuable  part.  The  town  and  its  terri- 
tory were  given  over  to  Segesta,  which  had  representatives 
there  to  accept  the  gift  ^. 

At  this  point  the  land  and  the  sea  force  divided.  The  land 
force  marched  back  to  Katane  through  the  Sikel  country. 
This  is  all  that  we  hear;  we  should  be  glad  indeed  to  know 
some  details  of  such  an  armed  journey  through  the  heart 
of  Sicily.  From  what  followed  we  should  expect  that  the 
enemies  of  Syracuse  would  be  welcome  in  most  places^  but 
that  the  feeling  would  not  be  the  same  everywhere.  The  mass 
of  the  fleet  too  sailed  back  to  Katan6;  it  was  loaded  with 
the  whole  population 'of  Hykkara,  who  were  to  be  disposed 
of  in  the  slave-market  of  Katane.  Nikias  meanwhUe^ 
doubtless  with  a  few  ships^  sailed  on  to  the  haven  of 
Segesta,  and  thence  went  up  to  the  city.  We  are  point- 
edly told  that  he  did  business  there  ^.  What  reports  he 
heard  of  the  affairs  of  Selinous  we  are  not  told ;  certainly 

'  Tfauc.  vi.  63.  3  ;  kprf  irap&w\^  aipovffip  'Tic«capa,  n6ki<rfM  XtMowuc^p  ft2y, 
'BywToloit  61  wo\4ftunr  j^  8i  wapaBakaetrUkoy,    Platarch,  Nik.  15,  oalls  it 

fiapfiapue^y  X'^P^^-    ^^^  '^^^'  ^*  PP*  '  '9>  ^^^* 

'  lb. ;  dy8/nvo8c<rayrcf  rifif  wXiv  wapidwrop  *Erf€ffT<dois,  vaptyipwro  yd.p 
aJbrw  Imnp,    Cf.  Hist.  Fed.  Gov.  L  p.  S8a. 

'  lb.  4 ;  r6XKa  •)^iiari<fas  Koi  Kafi^  rdAorra  rpuucwra. 


Nikias  at 
Segesta; 
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nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of  warfare,  and  we  hear  of  chap.  vni. 
nothing  in  the  way  of  diplomacy.      But  the  Athenian  he  tokes 
general  took  away  from  Segesta  the  thirty  talents  of  tftTenta!  ^ 
which  we  have  already  heard ;  their  surrender  must  have 
1^  the  hoard  of  the  Elymian  city  altogether  empty.    A 
much  larger  revenue  was  made  out  of  the  captives  of  Hyk- 
kara.     In  all  matters  touching  slaves  and  slave-dealing 
Nikias  was  an  expert.     It  startles  us  a  little  when  we  read 
that  a  large  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  most  devout  and 
respectable  gentleman  in  Athens  came  from  the  gang  of 
slaves  whom  he  let  out  to  work  in  the  silver-mines  ^.    The  Side  of  the 
human  plunder  of  Hykkara  was  doubtless  sold  to  the  best  captives!^'^ 
advantage ;  part  of  it^  we  shall  afterwards  find^  passed  into 
the  hands  of  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  Athenian  army*. 
The  whole  sale  brought  in  a  hundred  and  twenty  talents, 
four  times  ae  m.I  ns  fte  renu^ining  Bto«,  of  the  com- 
monwealth  of  Segesta.     But  could  men  have  divined  the 
future  of  one^  perhaps  two,  of  those  captives,  the  price 
might  have  been  higher.    The  women  of  Hykkara  must 
surely  have  vied  in  beauty  with  their  neighbours  on  Eryx 
whose  reputation  still  abides.     Perhaps  it  was  not  confined 
to  Hykkara,  but  was  shared  by  the  whole  Sikan  nation. 
Some  make  the  famous  courtesan  who  bore  the  name  of  Lais. 
Lais  to  have  been  part  of  the  spoil  of  Nikias,  but  at  an 
age  when  she  may  not  have  fetched  a  higher  price  than  an 
average  child  '.    A  lucky  Corinthian  bought  her,  perhaps 

^  Plat.  Kik.  4 ;  wXSjBos  dtfBpaw6Banf  irpt^  airroOi  mtt  r^  idtffUa  h 
^pyvpif  rd  vXcuTTOv  cTxci^.  According  to  XenophOn,  Mem.  iL  5.  a,  he 
boaght  his  OTeneer  for  a  talent.    See  Grote,  vL  390. 

'  Thac  vi.  63.  4  ;  riydp&woSa  dWdocrov,  leai  kyivovro  2^  avrOv  tiieoai  ica2 
bcardv  rdXayra,  See  Arnold's  note,  and  Grote,  yii.  295.  Whatever  is  to 
be  made  out  of  d.w4^o<ray  or  6.w49airro,  Thvlwall,  iii.  396,  it  is  plain  that  they 
were  not,  as  Grote  thinks,  ransomed,  but  sold.  For,  as  Mr.  Jowett  (Thuc. 
vL  377)  remarks,  we  hear  of  the  iydp&woHa  'TiacapiKd  again  in  vii.  13.  2. 
Moreover,  who  was  there  to  ransom  them  ? 

*  Pint.  Nik.  15 ;  59cy  Xiymu  icat  Aai9a  rifir  irmpay  tn  tcSpffP  iv  rots 
aiXfuOuirrois  vpoBtiffta^  els  ntXcr^mnfffov  KOfuc^^vai,    See  Appendix  X. 
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CHAP.  vm.  not  in  the  market  of  Katane.  Some  to  be  sure^  still  keepings 
within  the  Sikan  fold,  bring  Lais,  not  from  Hykkara  but 
from  Krastos.  But  then  Timandra,  the  mistress  of  Alki- 
biades  in  his  last  days,  is  in  other  accounts  brought  from 
Hykkara  also.  The  matter  has  been  debated  at  length  by 
more  than  one  grave  scholar  ^ ;  it  is  perhaps  more  interest- 
ing  to  learn  that  Lais,  under  the  name  of  the  Fair  One  of 
Hykkara^  has  become  a  heroine  of  popular  romance  on  her 
own  shores  ^ 

The  fleet  and  army  were  now  again  gathered  at  Katanfi^ 
with  a  much  richer  military  chest  than  they  had  had  a 
short  time  before,  but  with  no  greater  stock  of  military 
glory  than  could  be  got  out  of  the  taking  of  a  single 
Sikan  town.  But  there  was  still  something  to  be  done, 
though  only  in  the  barbarian  department.  The  fleets  or 
part  of  it^  was  sent  again  to  the  north  coast  of  Sicily^. 
On  its  voyage  from  Hykkara  to  Katane  the  commercial 
business  in  hand  had  forbidden  either  warfare  or  diplomacy 
Athenian  in  the  places  which  it  sailed  by.  The  present  mission  was 
to  the  to  the  Sikel  allies  of  Athens.  Nowhere  should  we  have 
Sikelfl^"*  been  better  pleased  with  a  full  geographical  description. 
Among  the  Sikel  places  on  the  north  coast  were  Cepha- 
loedium  and  Kale  Akte,  if  the  largely  hellenized  foundation 
of  Ducetius  is  to  count  as  Sikel.  Not  far  off  was  King 
Archdnid^  of  Herbita,  the  friend  of  Ducetius^  whom  we 
know  to  have  been  a  firm  ally  of  Athens^  but  of  whose 
actions  in  that  character  we  get  no  details  ^.     For  strictly 


^  See  Holm,  G.  S.  ii.  410,  and  Appendix  X. 

'  See  Appendix  X. 

'  Thuc.  vi.  6a.  5.  The  slavei  are  sold  at  Katand,  mm  4;  to^s  twv 
^SucfXwy  ^v/ifMxovs  v^fnivXtvaay,  This  can  mean  none  but  the  Sikels  of 
the  north  coast ;  of  their  sonihem  fellows  we  shall  hear  more  presently. 
So  Holm,  ii.  411. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  381.  Thac.  vii.  I.  4;  'Apxoinfliris  ...  As  rSfv  Tairrp 
XiKtXuy  fia<Tik€iwy  rtvuVt  xai  &y  ohic  Mvaroi,  rcis  *A$rivaiois  i^kos  ^r. 
There  is  a  little  difficulty  in  the  geography,  as  Tohr-g  seems  to  refer  to 
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Sicilian  history  the  dealings  of  Athens  with  these  native  chap.  vm. 
powers  have  an  interest  which  they  could  not  be  expected  to 
have  either  for  Thucydides  himself  or  for  his  modem  com- 
mentators.    Their  eyes  are  naturally  fixed  on  the  greater 
struggle  whose  history  just  at  this  moment  Nikias  con- 
trived to  make  more  barren  still.     Just  now  there  is  no- 
thing to  tell  at  Syracuse.     But  we  do  know  the  object^ 
though  not  the  result,  of  this   mission  to  the  friendly 
Sikels.      They  were  asked  to  send  a  contingent  to  the 
Athenian  army  ^.     One  at  least  of  the  inland  Sikel  towns 
was  hostile ;  it  may  have  had  no  love  for  Elatane  or  for  the 
friends  of  Katane.     One  half  of  the  Athenian  force  went  UnBuooess- 
to  besi^^  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Sikel  religion,  the  holy  onGaleatic 
city  of  the  Graleatic  Hybla.     The  akropolis  on  the  isolated  ^y^^*- 
hill  was  strong ;  the  defence  must  have  been  valiant ;  for 
the  besiegers  had  to  withdraw  in  confessed  failure  ^.     And 
so  the  season  of  warfare  ended ;   a  memorable  summer,  Sommer 
which,  if  Lamachos  had  had  his  will,  would  long  before  ^  ^'^' 
this  have   seen  either  the  full  success  of  the  Athenian 
schemes  or  their  utter  failure  in  their  first  stage.     Next  to 
full  success,  utter  failure  would  have  been  the  best  fate  for 
Athens.     Watching  the  strife  from  within  the  walls  of 
Syracuse,  we  may  rejoice  that  no  such  risk  ever  was  run. 
But  even  an  enemy  may  feel  a  kind  of  abstract  wrath  at  WAste 
the  utter  waste  of  means  and  opportunities.     As  it  was,  on  i^^ 
nothing  had  been  done  on  the  Athenian  side  but  to  fritter  4?^®^***^ 
away  on  this  and  that  petty  enterprise  the  strength  and 
reputation  of  the  greatest  armament  that  Greece  had  ever 

plaiceB  nearer  to  (JeU  than  Herbita.  But  there  may  be  another  ex- 
planation. 

^  Thnc.  vi.  6a.  5 ;  ffrpari/iv  kcAcvoktcs  v4/jlv€iv.  On  K€\«voyTts  see 
▼oL  ii.  pp.  511,  512. 

'  lb. ;  tJ  re  ^fu<rti<g.  r^f  iavrSiv  ^kSov  M  "ICfiXay  t^  rtXtartv,  voX€fuay 
oZff€a^,  icat  ohx  c^oi'.  See  vol.  i.  pp.  i6o-i62|  516.  We  shall  hear  of  the 
town  again  in  vi.  94.  3.  See  alio  vol.  ii.  p.  365.  Its  mention  then  falls 
in  with  its  mention  now.  At  both  times  it  is  hostile  to  the  enemies  of 
Syracuse. 
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CHAP.  vni.  seen.  What  would  one  not  g^ve  for  a  true  record  of  the 
inner  thoughts  of  the  hero  Lamachos^  or  even  for  an  exact 
notice  of  his  personal  share  in  all  these  doings  ? 

Winter,         The  winter  followed.     Reading  the  tale  in  Syracuse^  on 
some  bright  day  of  the  Sicilian  winter^  one  wonders  to 
find  that  season  so  often  spoken  of  as  the  sabbath  of  the 
military  year.     One  is  tempted  rather  to  think  that  the 
winter  was  the  only  time  in  which  the  toils  of  warfare 
could  have  been  gone  through.     But  the  Sicilian  winter 
has  cold  and  rainy^  as  well  as  bright  and  sultry  days ;  the 
east  wind  is  powerful  in  Ortygia^  and  the  swampy  g^und 
of  Syrakd  and  Lysimeleia  can  sometimes  put  on  the  likeness 
of  a  lake.     But  in  that  particular  winter  it  does  seem  to 
have  been  felt  on  both  sides  that  something  might  be  done. 
Atbenian    The  Athenians  sat  down  at  Katang  to  make  ready  for  an 
the  spring,  attack  ou  Syracuse.    When  we  come  to  what  follows^  this 
seems  to  mean  an  attack  to  be  made  at  some  time  sooner 
than  the  next  spring.     Still  we  ask  whether  the  mighty 
preparations  which  had  been  made  before  the  fleet  set  out^ 
the  preparations  which  were  to  make  the  Athenian  force, 
from  the  first  moment  of  its  landings  independent  of  all 
Hope  and    Sicilian  help  ^,  had  thus  far  gone  for  nothing.    In  Syracuse, 
atSyra-      at  all  events,  men  were  eager  for  speedy  action  of  some 
^"®®'  kind.     They  would  no  longer  wait  for  the  Athenians  to 

attack;  they  would  go  themselves  and  strike  the  first 
blow^.  Things  had  indeed  turned  out  as  Lamachos  had 
foretold.  The  Athenian  power  no  longer  struck  fear  into 
men^s  minds.  The  Syracusans  had  become  familiar  with 
the  sight  of  Athenian  triremes  sailing  by  their  coasts^  sail- 
ing into  their  harbour,  and  then  going  away  like  harmless 

^  See  above,  p.  103. 

'  Thuc  vi.  63.  I ;  tow  V  imyiyinyfUpov  x*^V^^^  •Wwt  r^v  |0o8ok  oI 
'A^oToi  kwl  ^SvpoKoiaas  vapteKtvdiayro,  ol  8^  Sv/mut^ioc  Koi  avrol  its 
iv*  iK€lyovs  I6irns. 
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merchantmen.     Tbeir  spirits  rose  each  day^  as  the  invaders  chaf.  tiii. 
altogether  forsook  their  side  of  Sicily,  and  sailed  to  and 
fro  along  distant  coasts  ^.     When  the  news  came  of  the 
last  action  of  the  sommer^  how  the  force  that  had  shrank 
from  attacking  Syracuse  had  failed  in  attacking  Hybla^ 
how  the  enemy  had  gone  back  quietly  to  rest  at  Katand, 
SyracQsan  confidence  rose  to  its  height '.    The  people^  in 
all  the  strength  of  a  people's  hopes,  called  on  their  generals 
to  lead  them  forth  to  KatanS^  that  they  might  assail  the 
foes  who  feared  to  assail  them^    The  generals  had  too  Mockery 
much  wisdom  for  this  piece  of  rashness ;  bat  the  Syracasan  syncnsan 
horsemen  who  were  sent  oat  to  reconnoitre*  were  bold *'**"®™®°* 
enoogh  to  ride  ap  many  times  to  the  Athenian  camp  by 
Katane,  and  to  jeer  at  the  invaders  of  Sicily.     Had  the 
Athenians,  they  asked^  given  ap  all  thooghts  of  restoring 
the  Leontines  to  their  own  territory  ?    Did  they  purpose 
instead  to  sit  down  quietly  as  colonists  in  a  strange  land, 
perhaps  to  enlarge  the  population  of  friendly  Katanfi  with 
a  new  settlement  of  citizens  ^  ? 

It  was  seemingly  these  taunts  which  at  last  stirred  up 
the  Athenian  generals — that  is,  which  stirred  up  Nikias ; 

^  Hoc.  vi.  63.  2  :  Iv(c8j)  yStp  airroit  vpd$  t6v  wpSaroy  ip6fiov  Kot  ri^  wpo<T9oicla» 
ol  'A^TMUoc  oOk  Mit  Mkuvto^  Mard  r«  r^  ^f^poa^  kte&tmjv  wpciovata^  dye- 
$6paovif  got  iirftS^  irXiorrct  rd  re  kv§K€afa  t^  SiircAias  vokh  dird  ff^t&v 
lipairoirro. 

*  lb. ;  I Yff 81^ ...  mi  wp^  r^  "^fiXay  i\$6vrts  Kot  w€tp&ffaarr€s  olx  *t^ow 
fiiq,  in  w\4w  Kart^p6rff<yay.  Flatareli  (Nik.  15)  seemB  to  follow;  lie  de- 
scribet  Nikias  as  carrying  Lamachos  aboat  —  dycaw  v^  Uwt^  arparrji^' 
K&rtpow  ^KTYi— delaying,  and  wasting  time  ;  vpSrrov  /ikv  dwandru  twv  iroA.c- 
/iionr  km^piwKiajw  StircAioy  $dpao9  tZmK€¥  airrwst  ivtira  vpoafiakav  "TfiXjf 
voAiX*^  t'tMp^  mi  vpty  iXttv  dtrotrrds  KOfuiff  »tr«f^pcr^$ff.  Bat  did  not 
Plutarch  despise  Hybla  a  little  more  than  Thucydides  did  ? 

'  lb. ;  ii^iovy  tow  arpaTrfyobs,  oXoy  S^  ^x^*''  0<Xcr  Bapc^ffat  voitTv,  dytiv 
c<pas  M  Kardinp^,  lw€ib^  odx  itewfoi  1^*  Icnrro^f  ipxoirrcu. 

*  lb. ;  Inijs  wpo<yfXjawovT€s  dci  KardcKovoi  rw  Tvpcucociwy. 

'  *  lb.  k<p^fipi(oif  dXXa  re  koI  cI  ^woudiaovrts  a<pUnv  aitrol  iiaXKcv  1jteoi€V  h 
T$  dXXorpiq,  ^  Acorr(i>t>vf  ftt  li^  oUtUar  KarouuodyrtM.  Plot.  Nik.  16 ;  cl 
KoraFOiocf  <rvroMrt^orrc(  i)  Aeorr£rovf  sarounourrcs  IJKOwn, 
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CHAP.  vm.  for  Lamachos  surely  needed  no  stirring — ^to  do  somethings 
winter  as  it  was.  The  war  between  Athens  and  Syracuse 
now  begins.  Or^  more  truly^  both  Athenians  and  Syra- 
cusans  do  a  little  military  praefcice^  and  take  one  another's 
The  first  measure  before  the  war  really  does  begin.  The  first  stage 
the  war.  of  the  war — ^it  does  not  as  yet  become  a  siege — ^has  more 
Winter,  likeness  to  a  book  or  two  of  the  Iliad  than  to  the  deadly 
warfare^  carried  on  with  all  the  military  skill  of  the  age^ 
which  we  come  to  somewhat  later.  The  Athenians  sail 
into  the  Great  Harbour ;  they  occupy  a  site  on  Syracusan 
ground;  they  fight  a  battle;  they  win  a  victory;  and 
then  they  sail  away  again.  To  do  thus  much  and  no  more 
certainly  did  very  little  towards  advancing  the  object  in 
hand.  Yet  all  military  skill  was  shown  in  details^  and  it 
was  by  a  cunning  stratagem  that  the  invading  fleet  was 
enabled  to  sail  into  the  Oreat  Harbour  of  Syracuse  without 
let  or  hindrance  ^. 

The  object  was  to  march  the  whole  Athenian  force  out  of 
KatanS,  and  to  occupy  some  suitable  point  of  Syracusan 
territory,  without  the  Syracusans  knowing  anything  of 
their  movements.  It  may  again  be  noticed  that,  while 
Catania  is  not  to  be  seen  from  the  higher  ground  of 
Syracuse,  the  higher  ground  of  Syracuse  can  be  seen  from 
Stratagem  Catania.   But  Nikias  was  minded  to  take  every  precaution. 

of  Nikias.  .  . 

If  Syracusan  ships  came  out  against  him,  he  would  not 
be  able  quietly  to  occupy  the  chosen  post.  On  a  march 
the  horsemen  of  Syracuse  might  do  great  damage  to  the 
weaker  division  of  an  army  unprovided  with  horse  ^.     He 

^  Thnc  vi.  64.  i ;  ol  ffrparriydi  rwr  'AOtivaiety,  aaya  Thuojdidea ;  that 
ifl  Nikias  and  LamachoB.  Polyainos  (i.  4a  5),  by  a  foolish  oonfunon, 
attributes  the  trick  to  Alkibiadds. 

'  lb. ;  robs  yAp  hy  ^Kchs  ro^  ir^Shf  ca2  rdv  ^x^or  rwv  XvptueocUnf  r<^ 
Inka  iroAAo^  oFTot,  a<f>lai  d*  od  9ap6im»  Iwiriww,  fiXAnTHv  ^  /mtcUo.  The 
Syracusan  horse  would  do  damage  to  the  light-armed  and  anarmed  of  the 
Athenian  army.  This  is  jast  what  would  happen  on  the  flat  ground  of 
which  there  is  so  much  on  the  way  between  Syracuse  and  Catania.    In  the 
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would  therefore  take  his  whole  force  on  board  the  ships^  chaf.  vhi. 
and  go  to  Syracuse  by  sea  and  by  night.    And  here  we  get 
a  valuable  glimpse  of  the  inner  state  of  Syracuse^  one  of 
those  glimpses  which  make  us  eager  to  learn  more  than  we 
can  learn.     We  learn  that  Syracuse  was  not  altogether  a 
city  at  unity  in  itself.     We  see  now  that  there  were  Syra-  The  Syra- 
cusan  exiles  who  were  ready  to  act  against  their  own  city;  exiles. 
we  shall  presently  see  that  there  was  even  a  party  within 
the  walls  ready  to  open  a  treasonable  correspondence  with 
the  enemy  ^.     As  the  Sikeliot  commonwealths  then  stood, 
there  was  nothing  wonderful  in  the  presence   either  of 
Syraensan  exiles  without  the  walls,  or  of  Sjrracusan  traitors 
within  them.    Nikias  was  well  served  by  both  classes  of  the 
enemies  of  their  own  city.     And  besides  Syracusan  exiles^ 
there  were  in  KatanS  men  of  such  subtle  policy  that  they 
were  able  to  do  the  work  of  Nikias,  while  they  were  in  the 
full  confidence  of  the  Syracusan  generals.     One  of  them  Menage  of 
was  sent  on  a  message  to  Syracuse.     He  professed  to  come  the  Syra- 
from  that  party  in  Eatanfi  which  was  friendly  to  Syracuse^  ^'^ala 
a  remnant  which  had  not  left  the  city  when  the  Athenians 
entered  it^.     He  told  the  Syracusan  generals  the  names  of 
those  on  whose  behalf  he  spoke^  names  which  were  well 
known  to  them^     The  Athenians,  he  said,  were  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  their  camp  outside  the  walls  of  KatanS, 
and  going  unarmed  to  sleep  in  the  town  ^.     Let  the  whole 

retreat,  when  we  get  into  the  narrow  pauea,  the  Syracusan  darters  do 
more  damage  than  the  homemen. 

^  I  shaU  speak  of  this  more  fiilly  when  we  oorae  to  the  more  direct 
action  of  the  carrespoodents  of  Nikias  within  the  dty.  See  Appendix  XXI. 

*  Thnc.  yi.  64.  2 ;  viparowyiy  di^9pa  <r<piffi  fAv  viordy,  roTs  8^  rSry  "Xvptueoaiotv 
arpanffOK  rp  Hott^ctt  oOx  f ccror  k-nr^dtioy*  ^  9^  KaToyatos  ivqp, 

'  lb. ;  dv'  iwtpSw  l/r  r^7  "Eairhnp  fiK*v  l^  Sw  iicttirot  rd  6v6/MTa  iyiyvca- 
aiC9V,  Mttl  •fyvUrreofro  kv  ry  woXti  in  ivoKolwovs  6vras  t&v  aiplatv  tifvScay, 
The  more  part  of  the  Katanaian  Mends  of  Syracuse  had  fled.  See  above, 
p.  153. 

*  lb.  3 ;  IXc^c  8)  Tohs  ^KBrptalow  a^Xi{€ff$ai  dvd  rwv  Svkwy  iv  r^  rr6Ku. 
Not  neoewarilj  all ;  but  the  practice  was  so  common  that  the  camp  was 
often  left  without  proper  defence.    So  Arnold's  note,  and  Grote,  yii.  397. 

M  % 
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CHAP.  vm.  Syracusan  force  come  early  on  a  given  morning ;  they 
would  be  able  to  seize  the  almost  empty  camp  without 
trouble  ^.  The  friends  of  Syracuse  in  the  city  would  shut 
the  gates ;  they  would  set  upon  the  defenceless  Athenians 
in  the  town^  and  would  set  fire  to  the  Athenian  ships  in 
the  haven.  Many  men  in  Katane  were  ready  to  help  in 
the  work,  and  those  who  sent  him  had  made  all  things 
ready. 

The  Syra-       The  Syracusan  generals  fell  into  the  trap.    The  demands 

ciuan  force  i-i.-ii  i  tt-j.* 

marches  to  of  the  people  already  inclined  them  to  a  march  on  Katane^ 
and  this  plausible  message  determined  them  *.  They  and 
the  messenger  agreed  on  a  day;  they  proclaimed  a  ge- 
neral march  of  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies^  and  made 
every  preparation.    When  the  day  came,  they  set  forth. 

Allies  of     Of  the  allies  of  Syracuse,  who  have  already  b^^  to 

Syracuse.  .  ii-ii  <»i^i 

come  m,  we  hear  of  two  hundred  horsemen  from  Grela 
and  twenty  from  Kamarina,  with  fifty  bowmen  from  the 
latter  city.  Of  the  temper  in  which  this  small  Kamarinaian 
force  was  sent  we  shall  hear  again.  A  larger  body  of 
horse,  the  numbers  of  which  are  not  given,  had  come  from 
Selinous  ^.  The  Selinuntines  were  more  directly  concerned 
in  the  issue  than  the  other  allies ;  they  therefore  came  in 
greater  force.  Their  accession  to  the  side  of  Syracuse  was, 
besides  a  hundred  and  fifty  talents  added  to  the  Athenian 
chest,  the  only  visible  result  of  the  voyage  of  Nikias  to 
the  west.  Whatever  business  he  had  done  with  regard  to 
the  quarrel  between  Selinous  and  Segesta,  the  practical 

^  Thuc.  vi.  64.  3 ;  ct  fioCKwroL  inftyci  moflhffAtl  h  i^fUpq^  fitfrrt  &tia  ^97  M  rd 
ffTpdrtvfM  i\0tiv,  a^oi  fi^v  dwoKK^jtrtiv  airrf^s  vopti  (r^cri  itai  rdv  vavs  i/i- 
wft^a€iv,  iKtlrovs  82  fiqUois  to  ffrpdrtvfia  trpoafiaXAm'as  rf)  aravp&nari 
alprffctiy.  Much  has  been  said  about  this  passage.  I  suppose  one  would  not 
be  allowed  to  construe  it,  "  throwing — hurling  seems  the  favourite  word — 
the  [Syracusan]  army  against  the  [Athenian]  palisade.**  But  arp&rtviui 
and  cra6po>i»a  are  words  so  easily  confounded  that  eren  a  hater  of  guess- 
work may  be  tempted  to  do  a  little  transposing. 

*  lb.  65.  I ;  kwtffTtwraw  rf  iy$p^^  voAA^  dwtpiffKCwr&rtpov, 

»  lb. 
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Tipehot  of  it  was  that  the  Selinuntines,  instead  of  having  ohaf.  vm. 
to  defend  thonselves  against  either  Athenian  or  Segestan 
attack,  were  able  to  send  a  force  to  the  defence  of  Syracuse. 
Syracusans  and  allies  set  forth.  After  a  day^s  march  they 
halted  for  the  night  by  the  banks  of  the  Symaithos,  in  the 
plain  which  had  once  been  the  territory  of  Leontinoi,  but 
which,  notwithstanding  the  coming  of  the  Athenian  de- 
liverers, was  still  part  of  the  territory  of  Syracuse  ^.  The 
next  day  the  horsemen  rode  on  before  the  rest  towards 
Katane,  but  oidy  to  come  back  to  their  comrades  with  the 
news  that  there  was  no  longer  an  Athenian  army  there. 
On  these  tidings  the  Syracusan  host  turned  round  and 
hastoied  to  the  defence  of  their  own  city. 

Meanwhile  the  whole  Athenian  army  had  gone  on  board  The  Athe- 
the  triremes  and  other  vessels  of  the  fleet.     They  were^^'^ 
strenerthened  by  some  Greek  and  Sikel  allies  who  had^**°**" 

°  •'  ^  ^  Syracuse. 

lately  joined  them — ^from  Herbita,  one  may  conceive,  and 
&om  Naxos  ^.  A  night's  voyage,  the  night  that  the  Syra- 
cusans spent  by  the  Symaithos,  brought  them  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Harbour.  With  the  dawn  they  sailed  in ; 
the  columns  of  the  Olympieion,  white  in  the  early  sunlight 
— ^no  shattered  pair  but  a  perfect  peristyle-^showed  them 
the  goal  of  their  voyage.  They  sailed  by  the  city  now 
empty  of  fighting  men ;  they  landed,  and  took  possession 
of  the  spot  which  the  Syracusan  exiles  had  pointed  out 
to  them.  Nikias  wished  to  encamp  at  some  point  where 
the  Syracusan  horse  would  do  him  no  harm.  The  ground 
best  fitted  for  his  purpose  was,  so  the  exiles  told  them,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Great  Harbour,  hard  by  the  temple 

^  Thaeydidei  (yi.  65.  1)  marks  the  place  as  M  r{)  ^v/wi$^  vorafif  iv 
rp  Anovrivg. 

'  lb.  3  ;  6yaXafi6mts  r6  re  arpirw/ui  Away  rd  lavra)r  kcU  Saoi  Xik^XjS/v 
a&TMs  4  d^J^os  ra  vpoff*ktj\v$H,  A  contingent  finom  Arohdnidds  would  be 
a  very  natnral  result  of  the  voyage  to  the  northern  coast  (see  p.  158),  and 
the  waniors  of  Naxos  and  Slatand,  who  most  surely  have  done  something, 
may  lurk  in  the  6\kos  rtf . 
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CHAP.  VIII.  that  stood  before  them  ^.  It  was  a  spot  from  which  they 
could  give  battle  at  such  time  as  they  themselves  might 
think  good,  and  where  the  Syracusan  horsemen  could  do 
the  least  amount  of  harm,  whether  before  fighting  began 
or  in  the  fight  itself  ^. 

The  first         The  general  position  is  clearly  marked  out  by  a  few 

camp ;  touches  of  Thucydides.  It  was  south  of  the  Anapos^  at  a 
point  of  the  shore  of  the  Great  Harbour  where  cliffs  are 
to  be  found.  It  was  in  part  at  least  bordered  by  a 
marsh,  and  it  was  not  far  from  the  Olympieion^.     This 

at  Da8k6n.  description  at  once  leads  us  to  the  point  of  Daskon.  The 
cliffs  are  there  close  by  the  sea,  with  plenty  of  broken 
rocks  in  front  of  them ;  the  marsh  is  there^  perhaps  in  the 
shape  of  the  present  salt-works.  The  site  of  the  camp 
was  near  the  Olympieion,  but  distinct  from  it.  The  sacred 
precinct  was  not  profaned  by  the  invaders;  the  Helorine 
way,  the  hollow  way  just  below  the  surviving  columns, 
parted  the  holy  place  of  Zeus  from  the  camping-ground  of 
Nikias  *,  That  camping-ground  was  therefore  south-east  of 
the  Olympieion,  between  the  Helorine  way  and  the  Great 
Harbour;  how  far  it  may  have  stretched  to  the  south  it  is 
hopeless  to  guess.  The  shipe  doubtless  lay  in  the  bay  of 
Dask6n,  to  the  south  of  the  point.  The  sea  has  plainly 
encroached  here,  as  in  other  places.  There  are  many  traces 
of  a  beach  which  may  well  have  once  been  wide  enough  to 
allow  the  ships  to  be  drawn  on  shore.  On  the  point  of 
Daskon  itself,  on  the  small  peninsular  ridge  between  the 
present  salt-marsh  and  the  harbour,  a  fort  was  raised. 
Trees  were  cut  down  and  dragged  to  the  sea,  at  once  to 

^  Thuc.  yi.  64.  i ;  kSifkurieov  airroifs  rrepl  rod  wpds  rf  'OXv/nnc(fi  x^P^^* 
$v€p  /ra2  KarlXafiov,  ^vpcueoaiuv  ^uytidc;  ot  (vytiirovTO. 

*  lb.  66.  I ;  x^^^^  .  .  .iy  f  Mx*?^  '''<  dp^€tv  l/«cAAoy  6v6t€  fiovXoarro  icai 
ol  twites  rSiv  XvpoKoaicjy  Ijkktt'  Av  ainoits  Koi  ly  rf  ipy^  KoJt  wpd  a^rov 

'  lb.  65.  a.    See  Appendix  XI. 

*  See  Appendix  XI. 
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sdpply  a  palisade  for  the  protection  of  the  ships^  and  to  chap.  tiu. 

help  in  the  building  of  the  hasty  defence  of  wood  and 

stone  which  was  raised  on  the  spot  most  open  to  a  joint 

attack  by  sea  and  land  ^.     The  point  commands  a  view  of 

the  whole  range  of  Syracuse  in  the  widest  sense^  from  the 

furthest  point  of  the  Island  to  the  neck  of  Euryalos«     It  is 

a  view  which^  as  a  view  over  land  and  water — and  land 

and  water  were  both  to  be  watched — outdoes  the  outlook 

from  the  Olympieion  itself.    Here,  on  the  rocky  surface, 

as  on  many  of  the  forsaken  sites  of  Syracuse,  we  see  signs 

of  occupation,  wheel«-tnicks  and  cuttings  in  the  native 

rock,  which  we  are  tempted  to  think  may  have  formed 

the  foundations  of  some  of  the  walls  and  houses  of  which 

Thucydides  speaks  '.     To  make  their  position  safer  against 

attack  from  the  city,  they  took  another  step.     Not  far 

north  from  the  higher  ground  on  which  Polichna  stands 

the  Helorine  road  was  crossed  by  a  bridge.     At  a  point 

somewhat  higher  up  the  stream  than  the  bridge  at  present 

in  use '  the  stumps  of  some  early  successor  may  still  be 

seen.    This  bridge  the  Athenians  now  broke  down  ^.    They 

held  themselves  safe  against  attack,  and  hoped  to  be  able 

to  choose  their  own  moment  for  an  attack  on  their  own 

part. 

The   military  purposes   and  the  religious   scruples  ofBespectof 
Nikias  were  thus  both  satisfied.     He  had  found  an  en-  f^r  the 
campment  for  his  army,  and  one  that  in  no  way  profaned  *^™P^®* 
the  sacred  precinct  of  Zeus.     He  outdid  the  piety  of  the 
last  invader  who  had  encamped  on  nearly  the  same  groimd. 
The  tyrant  Hippokiates  had  respected  the  temple  and  its 
consecrated  hoard;   Nikias  respected  the  very  soil.     The 
priest  of  Zeus  might  go  on  discharging  his  official  duties, 
and  there  is  no  hint  that  he  needed  any  such  chastisement 

*  Thac.  vi.66,  2;  f  hf^Mrrorfm  ^  rou  tokt/doa.    See  Appendix  XL 

*  See  Appendix  XI.  '  See  toL  i.  p.  361. 

*  Thaa  tI  66.  a;  mU  ri)y  rov  'Am6mov  y^fvpta^  lAvo^or. 
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CHAP.  viiL  at  tHe  hands  of  the  general  of  the  Athenians  as  his  pre- 
decessor had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  tyrant  of  Gela^. 
In  all  this^  the  work  of  a  day  or  two^  the  invaders  met 
with  no  opposition  from  any  one  in  the  city;  the  general 
march  to  Katane  would  have  left  bat  few  to  oppose. 
But  when  the  Syracusan  army  came  back^  to  find  how 
cleverly  they  had  been  tricked^  to  find  the  enemy  firmly 
established  on  Syracusan  soil^  first  the  horsemen  and  then 
the  foot  came  out  against  them.  The  breaking  down  of 
the  bridge  seems  to  have  caused  no  serious  hindrance  to 
First  their  march.     They  came  close  to  the  camp,  but  the  Athe- 

If^^^      nians  did  not  come  out  to  meet  them.    The  Syracusans  then 
Syrar         withdrew,  it  is  said,  beyond  the  road  to  Hel6ron  *.    That  is, 

ciuans;  ... 

Nikias       they  withdrew  into  the  precinct  of  the  temple,  or  at  least 

battle.        into  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Sayings  at  The  rdigious  scruples  of  Nikias  were  seemingly  blamed 
by  some,  as  having  allowed  the  Syracusans  to  occupy  a 
post  hard  by  his  camp  which  he  might  have  occupied 
himself.  And  HermokratSs,  to  raise  the  courage  of  his 
countryman,  is  said  to  have  mocked  at  the  general  who 
declined  to  fight,  as  if  he  had  been  sent  across  the  sea  for 

The  first     some  other  purpose  than  that  of  fighting'.     But  Nikias 

the  war.  t^^w  how  to  act  well  when  he  could  be  got  to  act  at 
all^;  the  next  day  a  battle  followed,  in  which  he  showed 
that  he  and  his  army  were  quite  capable  of  fighting,  when- 
ever they  thought  good  to  fight.     It  is  the  first  battle 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  ii8. 

*  Thuc.  vi.  66.  3 ;  dyaxcjfyfi(TavT€9  xat  Bia0dirrfs  rifif  *£A.apiKJ^  696y 
rfiXiacanro, 

*  Plat.  Nik.  16.  He  pnts  the  saying  after  the  battle ;  but  it  clearly 
comes  before ;  rov  t\  itorafiov  HuupBeipoaif  leai  dvotc&rrojy  rds  yt^ipas  wapeax*^ 
*EpfioKp&T€i  \4y€tv  napaffappf^ovri  rovs  ^vpcucowlovs,  5ti  ^cXoTc^s  l<rriv  6 
Viidast  Swojt  oO  ftaxtircu  inparrfyw,  &(rw€p  ovic  iwl  ftaxQ  w<irAcw«d&». 

*  This  is  weU  put  by  Plutarch,  u.  s. ;  if&vrts  yTi&vro  rdr  Vntiay,  dts  ip 
T$  iui\oyi(f<r$<u  icai  fUKktty  kcU  ^vAirrco^cu  r^y  rav  wp&^tov  Avokkinrra 
Katp6v  kv€l  t6s  7c  ftpi^HS  ohtth  Af  liAipaffaro  rev  6»lp&r  dpfi^ai  y^p  ^v 
kvtpy^  icai  ipcurHjptos,  ToKfxijffm  tk  AicAAirrJ)f  teat  drokprns. 
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between  Greek  and  Greek  on  Sicilian  groimd  of  which  chap.  vm. 
we  have  any  foil  account.  It  must  have  been  fought 
between  the  road  to  Heldron  and  the  Harbour.  The 
ground  is  apt  to  be  swampy;  but  we  hear  nothing  of  its 
state  at  the  time.  A  late  writer  has  preserved  a  story  of 
the  Athenians  strewing  the  ground  with  caltrops  to  lame 
the  Syraeusan  horses  ^ ;  but  the  falsdiood  of  the  tale  is  at 
once  shown  by  the  circumstances  of  the  battle. 

The  day  after  this  march  of  the  Syracusans^  the  Athe-  Amy 
nians  and  their  allies  came  forth  from  their  capip  in  battle  Athenians. 
array.     The  right  wing  was  the  post  of  the  allies  from 
PeloponnesoSj  Argeians  and  Mantineians ;  on  the  left  were 
the  dependent  allies,  the  men  of  the  islands  ^ ;  the  Athe- 
nians themselves  kept  the  centre.     One  half  of  the  army 
was  ranged  in  fronts  eight  shields  deep   in  the  military 
language  of  the  time.     The  other  half  was  placed  as  a 
reserve  near  the  ships^  in  the  same  order  of  eighty  but 
in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  square,  with  the  baggage-bearers 
within  ^.     They  were  to  come  to  the  help  of  any  part  of  Sarprise 
the  army  that  needed  it.     The  appearance  of  the  enemy  fagion 
amazed  the  Syracusans.     The  confidence  which  had  sue-  ^  ^^® 
eeeded  their  first  fright  at  the  invasion  had  reached  itscusans. 
height  when  Nikias  refused  battle  the  day  before.     That 
he  would  come  forth  to  attack  them  never  entered  their 
heads  ^.     Their  imperfect  discipline  altogether  vanished. 

*  PoljainoB  (i.  39.  2)  has  got  this  ridiouloaB  story ;  bat  he  marks  the 
ground  weU ;  Vudas  arporovcdfu^rrwr  'ABrivalw  wtpi  rd  *Okv/Am€Tw  h  t6 
vp6  rov  arparawi9cv  x»pioy  ^Ho^tt  ^y  iKiKtvtrt  yiftcrvp  Tpt06\ovt  tcaraawfipai. 
We  shall  cume  to  this  trick  agei  after  in  the  great  fight  by  Troina. 

*  Thuc.  vi.  67.  I ;  rd  8<  SXXo  ol  £vfifMxoi  ol  iXXM.  That  is,  the  ordinary 
(^/ifiaxM.  Bat  one  wishes  to  hear  something  of  the  Korkyraians  who  show 
themselves  later. 

'  lb. ;  t6  /i^y  ij/turv  a^ois  rod  crpart^fJULTos  |y  t{i  wpduOtv  fy  rtrttyfUvov 
M  dtcTOf,  rd  Si  IjiAnrv  M  rtus  c^oTs  |y  vXaialy,  M  bier^  leaii  rovro  rcra7- 
fUww.    Gl  vii.  79.  I. 

*  lb.  69.  I ;  U  Sv/Hur6criM  iMfOff96itrfToi  yUkv  hf  r^  iroipf  roir^  ijo'ar  6k  ^hri 
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CHAP.  vm.  The  whole  force  of  Syracuse  had  been  called  out ;  but 
many^  expecting  no  action^  had  gone  to  the  city,  whence 
some  came  back  in  haste  at  the  last  moment^  taking  their 
places  in  the  line  where  they  could  ^.  Our  guide  bears 
witness  to  their  coxurage  \  and  he  enlarges  on  their  special 
motives ;  they  were  fighting  for  their  own  safety,  for  their 
country  and  its  freedom  \  The  Athenians  on  the  other  hand 
— it  is  their  own  historian  who  makes  the  comment — were 
fighting  to  make  the  land  of  other  men  their  own.  Defeat 
would  do  their  country  a  damage;  but  it  would  not  in- 
volve its  bondage^.  But  no  gallantry  of  spirit  in  the 
Syracusan  army  could  make  up  for  their  utter  lack  of  dis- 
cipline^ taken  as  they  were  by  surprise.  They  formed 
however,  they  and  their  allies,  from  Gela^  from  Selinous^ 
Their  and  from  doubtful  Kamarina^  The  heavy-armed  were 
^^^^'  sixteen  shields  deep  * ;  the  horse,  twelve  hundred  in  number, 
under  the  command  of  Ekphantos"^^  were  placed  on  the 
rights  opposite  the  islanders^  and  with  them  were  the 
darters.  To  meet  the  horsemen  Nikias  seems  to  have  had 
no  mounted  force  whatever.  Segesta  might  have  furnished 
some;  but  at  this  time  we  hear  of  none  from  that  quarter. 

^  Thuo.  vi.  69.  I  ;  koI  rivts  avrdis  ^yyifs  rijs  v6\€ws  o^arji  icaJt  dvcXi^Xi^ 
Btcair  ol  Z\  ical  did  <rtrov8Qr  wpo<r0ori$ovyT«s  9p6fi^  haripiZw  ft^v,  &s  8c 
ltcaaT6s  vg  rots  vXtloci  vpocfti^tit  §ea$iarayro, 

*  lb. ;  o{f  ydp  2^  irpo$vfU(f  kWivets  ^tray  oirdk  rSX/jeg,  oirr'  iv  ravry  r$ 
JidxV  ^'  ^^  ^<^^  AkKcus,  dXAd  rf  fiiv  6»Zpli(^  olx  1i<TfTovs  is  $<roy  4  iwurr^/af 
dyrix^^i  ^V  ^^  k^Xtivoyri  airrijs  teai  r^  fiovXqmv  Akovt^s  ir(>ov9i9oaa9. 
This  is  very  nearly  what  Herodotus  (ix.  62)  says  of  the  Persians  at 
Plataia. 

'  lb.  a  ;  XvpaxSaioi  iikv  wtpi  re  varplHos  fuixo^fieyoi  leat  rrfi  tHias  tmurros 
rd  /ikr  avrltca  ffomjpfas,  rd  9k  fUXXoy  k\€tf$epiaf. 

*  lb.  *AOrjivmoi  ii\v  wtpi  re  rQs  iXXorpias  oUcMiy  (rx<rK  teal  r^v  olicetay  ft^ 
$\&f/cu  ijaaw/MVoi. 

»  lb.  67.  a. 

'  lb.  See  Arnold's  note  here  and  that  on  Thuc.  iv.  93.  The  deeper 
array  of  the  Syraousans  was  because  of  the  inexperience  and  bad  discipline 
of  their  heavy-anned. 

*  I  suppose  one  may  accept  ^^k^qptos  6  'Svptucovatuy  fntipxof  from  the 
story  in  Polyainos  referred  to  in  the  last  page. 
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The  loss  of  their  thirty  talents  may  for  a  while  have  obap.  viii. 
quenched  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  their  deliverers. 

A  speech  from  the  &:eneral  was  a  matter  of  course  Speech  of 
before  a  hattle.  We  should  have  been  well  pleased  to 
know  what  was  said,  or  even  what  Thucydides  looked  on 
as  likely  to  be  said^  by  a  Syracusan  general  other  than 
Hermokrates.  We  should  have  liked  to  hear  a  word  from 
the  hero  Lamachos,  seriously  reported  and  not  in  caricature. 
But  it  is  Nikias  alone  to  whom  we  are  allowed  to  listen, 
and  further  to  hear  from  him  what  the  general  on  the 
other  side  must  be  saying^.  The  inference,  to  be  sure, 
was  obvious.  The  invaders  could  not  but  know  what  must 
be  in  the  minds  of  the  defenders  of  their  own  soil.  To 
Nikias,  an  invader  against  his  will,  it  would  sug^jest  itself 
yet  more  acutely  than  to  other  men.  But  granting  his  un- 
willing position,  all  that  we  hear  of  Nikias  is  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  his  anxious  care,  when  he  did  act,  to  do 
his  duty  thoroughly,  to  leave  nothing  undone,  nothing  un- 
said. He  is  described  as  going  round  the  several  divisions  His  care, 
of  the  army,  exhorting  each  as  might  be  specially  fitting, 
besides  his  general  speech  to  alP.  In  that  harangue  he 
reasonably  enough  foretells  victory  for  such  an  army  as 
theirs,  picked  men  from  Athens,  Argos,  Mantineia,  and  the 
islands  '*,  over  the  general  hasty  levy  of  Syracuse  ^.  The 
man  of  Old  Greece  cannot  forbear  his  sneer  at  the  men  of 
the  colonial  land,  the  Sikeliots  lifted  up  with  pride,  who 
scorned  the  enemy  whom,  in  their  lack  of  discipline,  they 

^  Tliac.  vi.  6S.  3  ;  rotvavrior  imofUfjarff(r»ca  v/tas  1j  ol  wokifum  ff^iw  cUrroTr 
c2  o75*  5ri  vaptuttKtvwrcu, 

'  lb.  67.  3 ;  card  re  i^vrj  iwivofkiaf  tnurra  mt  ^iffiwaci,  roc4i5c  vofMirc- 
Xebero.    Cf.  on  a  greater  occasion,  vii.  60.  5,  69.  a. 

'  lb.  68.  2 ;  'kpTfuoi  Kot  Moyrii^  «a2  *h0rpnuoi  «a2  rtictonwy  ol  irpSiToi.  He 
bad  to  be  specially  civil  to  the  Argeiant  and  Mantineians  now  Alkibiadds 
was  gone. 

*  lb. ;   vfdf  Siy^pas  vaydirffLtl  t€  dnwo^om  mX  oOm  dMokixrovs,  &awtp 
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CHAP.  vm.  would  not  be  able  to  withstand  ^.  At  such  words  Lama- 
chos  must  have  said  in  his  heart  that^  had  his  counsel  been 
followed,  S  jracusans  would  never  have  learned  to  despise 
Athenians.  Nikias  goes  on  to  say^  in  the  spirit  of  some  of 
his  speeches  in  the  Athenian  assembly^  that  they  must  re- 
member that^  while  the  Syracusans^  as  their  generals  were 
sure  to  be  telling  them,  were  fighting  for  their  country, 
they  were  fighting  far  away  from  theirs  *.  They  had  no 
country  in  Sicily  but  what  they  could  win  for  themselves  *  ; 
defeated,  they  would  have  no  hope  of  escape ;  the  horsemen 
would  hinder  them*. 

The  battle.  Nikias  lived  to  know  the  full  truth  of  his  own  words ;  yet 
they  sound  somewhat  strange  as  long  as  the  Athenians  had 
places  of  shelter  at  Katane  and  Naxos,  and  had  ships  in 
abundance  to  take  them  thither.  The  immediate  business 
of  the  invaders  of  Sicily  was  to  overcome  the  confused  host 
of  its  defenders  which  stood  opposite  to  them.  The  fight 
began  with  the  skirmishing  of  the  darters,  slingers,  and 
bowmen,  skirmishing  which  led  to  small  defeats  and  ad- 
vantages on  both  sides  alike''.  But  heavy-armed,  above 
all,  heavy-armed  under  the  command  of  Nikias,  could  not 
join  battle  without  every  becoming  ceremony,  military  and 
religious.  The  prophets  ofEered  the  usual  sacrifices;  the 
trumpet  sounded  to  fight;  and  the  spearmen  of  Athens, 
Argos,  and  Mantineia,  pressed  on  to  their  work*.      The 

*  Thac.  vi.  68.  a  ;  teal  vpoffiri  XnetXi^at,  ol  inrtp^powowri  fikv  ^fuLs,  inm/u- 
vovai  di  ot,  M  t6  r^  Is-iar^MT*'  ^^  rSkfujs  fjiruw  ^x<<y.  See  note  a,  p.  170. 

'  lb.  3. ;  ol  fi\v  ydp  Sri  wepl  varpiZot  larai  d  dyiof. 

'  lb. ;  irafMcHfTea  94  riri  teal  r69t,  iroXi;  t«  d»d  rijs  ij/i€r4pas  axnw  ^Trcu' 
Hal  vp6s  yp  ov8c/a$  ^Aif  ijvTiva  fi^  airrol  iiax^y^^oi  xr^crcortfc.    Cf.  Brasidas 
in  iv.  ia6.  a.    It  is  inBtructive  in  eveiy  age  to  listen  to  the  talk  of  the 
votaries  of  "  empire." 

*  lb.  ;  ky$i  tk  trt  ovk  iv  varpiJkf  1^  f  s  Kparuv  ScT  4  m4  f<fi^  Awoxofp^tr 
ol  yStp  Imrji  iroXAo2  tniKtlffovrai.  Nikias  was  ever  saying,  like  Dionysos 
(Frogs,  553),  linr4as  dpoj. 

^  lb.  69.  a  ;  rpovd.s,  oias  tUbs  rffikobs,  dAX^Xcov  ivoiow, 

*  lb.  ;  fi&vT€is  Tc  <r<pdyia  irpoHftpov  rd  vofu(6/i(ya,  koI  <ra\irtyicTai  ^vvoSor 
ivirrfwyoy  roiis  6v?drcus.    So  at  sea,  iEsch.  Pers.  395. 
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Syraciisans  were  simply  amazed  when  they  felt  the  men  obap.  viii. 
whom  they  had  so  despised^  whom  they  had  thought  would 
never  have  dared  to  attack  them,  actually  coming  against 
them  to  the  push  of  shield  and  spear.     Bat  they  had  their 
eoontry  to  defend^  and  they  put  themselves  in  such  order 
as  they  could.     They  took  up  their  weapons  and  marched 
on  to  meet  the  strangers  who  were  encamped  on  their  own 
soil^.     Presently  another  cause  of  fear  and  wonder  fell  The  nun 
upon  them.     Thunder  and  lightning  and  heavy  rain  came  der. 
on.     To  those  who  had  any  experience  of   warfare  this 
seemed  no  more  than  was  to  he  looked  for  at  the  time  of 
year.     But  to  the  mass  of  the  Sjrracusans^  drawn  up  in 
battle  array  for  the  first  time,  the  strife  of  the  elements 
seemed  something  strange  and   threatening.      All  were 
struck  with  fear  and  amazement  that  the  enemy  whom 
they  had  expected  to  overcome  went  on  fighting  against 
them  K    The  first  honours  of  the  day  fell  to  the  Argeians,  Defeat  of 
the  division  of  the  Athenian  army  nearest  to  the  shore,  coLiuT^ 
who  drove  the  Syracusan  left  before  them.    The  Athenians 
did  the  like  in  the  centre,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  Sy- 
racusan heavy-armed  gave  way  and  fled.    But  they  had 
protectors  in  the  force  in  which  Sicily  was  strong.     The  action  of 
islanders  had  not  overcome  the  Syracusan  horsemen ;  they 
were  still  in  order  and  ready  for  action;  the  Athenians 
therefore  could  pursue  the  flyers  only  for  a  very  short 
space;  if  any  risked  themselves  in  advance  of  the  main 
body^  the  horsemen  were  upon  them^    The  Athenians 
therefore  soon  came  back  in  a  body  from  their  short  pur- 

^  Thac  Yi.  69.  I ;  o/un  8i  oCk  ^  ol^/tcroi  c^i  ro^  'ABrp^aiavt  vpor4povs 

*  lb.  70.  I ;  m^  ik  ipBtffTwTos  voXv  /ul(»  iKwkif^tp  /til  vueufUrovs  vapi' 
Xuy. 

*  lb.  3 ;  o{  yAp  fwQf  rSay  XvpaKOclosw  voAXo2  ivris  kcSL  &fyr<niTOi  cf/yyoy, 
nai  ic0a\69T99  h  ronfs  durKiras  ovrcDr,  cf  rtvas  vpiMiKOvras  fdotcr,  M- 
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CHAP.  viiL  suit,  and  set  up  their  trophy.  The  Syracusans,  defeated 
but  not  routed^  came  together  in  the  Helorine  road,  and 
put  themselves  in  marching  order  \  A  garrison  was  left 
in  the  Oljmpieion — they  knew  so  little  of  Nikias  as  to  fear 
a  plundering  of  the  holy  treasures^.  The  rest  of  the 
defeated  army  marched  back  to  Syracuse. 

Nikias  We  have  already  seen   that,  where  the  devout  Nikias 

hinders  the 

spoiling  commanded^  no  damage  was  done  to  the  holy  place  of 
Zeus.  But  there  were  those  in  his  army  who^  as  they 
had  before  blamed  his  scruples,  were  now  eager  for  such 
sacrilegious  spoil.  It  needed  all  his  authority  to  keep 
them  back  from  their  purposed  His  own  first  thought 
was  to  do  all  that  religion  bade  him  for  the  men  who  had 
fallen  on  his  side,  fifty  of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies. 
The  bodies  were  gathered  together;  funeral  piles  were 
raised  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  army  bivouacked 
around  the  fires  ^.  In  the  morning  came  the  usual  mes- 
sage from  the  defeated  side,  asking  for  their  own  dead. 
The  bodies,  two  hundred  and  sixty  in  number,  were  given 
back  to  them.    Their  spoils  of  course  remained  the  prize  of 

^  Thuc.  yi.  70.  4 ;  dBpoiffBirrts  h  rijv  'EXaptviiy  &9^  Koi  &s  kit  rSav  wapSt^- 
TMf  ^wTo^Afuvoi,  C£  the  mention  of  the  Helorine  road  in  c  66.  3,  and 
Appendix  XI. 

'  lb. ;  U  T€  rb  'OXvfivittow  S/tws  ctpSiv  oinSnf  wapiwtfjoffor  ipvX,€uef^v,  8c<- 
(Toyrcs  /lij  ol  'ABrpnuot  rSn^  xprniArM^  &  j^r  ahr6$i  Ktv^ffCMri,  Thncydides  adds 
emphatically  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter,  ol  8)  'A^ip^oi  vpbs  rd 
Upbv  chic  ^KOov. 

*  This  comes  from  Plutarch  (Nik.  16);  rov  9*  'OKvfiwttlov  vKfjatw  &rro9 
&pf*ij<ray  ol  *A9rpmioi  Karako^tiv,  woWSav  Svrwy  kv  ain^  -xjwrav  leal  dpyvpQr 
6ya$fj/i&T0jy.  6  82  Vudas  Mn/Sc;  dya0dKK6fityot  h<rT4fnj<r€  Mai  w(fMi9€ 
(ppovpdtif  €lff€\$<ni<ray  vapd  rw  Xvpcucowrlojv,  ^ovfuvoSf  Icb^  rd  xpi/""-''^ 
9iapir6ffwrty  ol  nrpartSirat,  rd  fikv  leoivhv  otx  iHf>€kff$if<y€(r$cu,  lijp  IT  olWoy 
abr^  t^9iv  Tov  Aatfi^fwros.  There  is  nothing  here  that  contradicts  Thucy-  . 
dides.  Plutarch,  with  Philistos  before  him,  perfectly  understood  the  state 
of  the  case,  which  Diod6ros  and  Pausanias  (see  Appendix  XI)  did  not.  The 
only  question  is  whether  Philistos  was  as  good  an  authority  for  what  went 
on  in  the  Athenian  camp  as  he  undoubtedly  was  for  what  went  on  within 
the  walls  of  Syracuse. 

*  Thuc.  vi.  71.  I ;    (vyKOfUffayref  robi  lavrwv  v€Kpovi  xal  M  wupd.y 
iwiOiyrtt  rfiXicayro  avrov. 
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the  yictoTB,  while  the  bones  of  the  slain  Athenians  were  chap.  vm. 
brought  together  from  the  burning.  The  next  step^  the 
main  act  of  the  day  after  the  battle^  most^  one  would 
think,  have  amazed  both  friends  and  foes.  Nikias  had 
encamped  on  Syracusan  ground;  he  had  met  the  Syra- 
cusans  in  arms  and  had  got  the  better  of  them.  But  he 
had  no  thought  of  pushing  on  his  success;  he  had  no 
thought  even  of  remaining  in  his  camp  to  watch  the  effect 
of  his  success  on  the  defeated  side.  On  the  very  day  of  the  The  Athe- 
burial,  the  Athenian  force,  with  the  bones  of  their  slain  ba^to  ^ 
comrades  and  the  spoils  of  the  Syracnsans,  were  put  on  ^^°^- 
board  the  ships,  and  all  sailed  back  to  Eatand  \  We  are 
not  told  what  wero  the  feelings  of  Lamachos;  but  the 
reasons  which  led  Nikias  to  such  a  step  are  set  forth 
at  some  length.  It  was  winter,  no  time  for  carrying  on  BeMons 
war.  And  by  the  Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse  war  could  ^ 
not  be  carried  on  with  the  force  which  he  now  conmianded. 
Unless  they  wero  to  be  altogether  trampled  down  by  the 
Syracusan  horse  \  a  body  of  cavalry  must  be  obtained  from 
Athens  and  from  the  Sicilian  aUies  of  Athens.  Money 
too,  notwithstanding  the  sale  of  the  Hykkarian  captives, 
must  be  had  from  both  those  quarters.  Further  attempts 
must  be  made  to  gain  allies,  who  would  be  more  likely 
to  join  the  enemies  of  Syracuse  after  their  late  success. 
Stores  of  com  and  of  all  things  needful  must  be  got  to- 
gether, ready  for  the  real  attack  on  Syracuse  which  was  to 
be  made  in  the  spring.  Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  wero 
to  be  given  full  time  for  preparation  against  that  attack 
when  it  should  come.  The  Athenian  fleet  and  army  was 
to  go  on  falling  away  from  its  freshness  and  vigour.  All 
Sicily  was  to  get  moro  and  moro  accustomed  to  the  sight 
of  the  great  armada  sailing  to  and  fro,  its  energies  frittered 

^  Tliixc.  tL  71.  I ;  rSav  82  a^ipcjr  rd  6irra  ^wi\t(ay  , .  ,  teal  rd  twv 
roXc/xloor  ffKvXa  ixavm  iarivXtwfay  U  Kar6vtp^. 
'  lb.  2 ;  Svw;  n^  wcarr&inurty  IwrntparStiVTai, 
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CHAP.  vm.  away  on  small  and  mostly  tmsaccessfol  enterprises,  and^ 
when  it  did  strike  something  like  a  vigoTons  blow^  not 
daring  to  follow  it  up. 
Good  hope       When  Athenian  victory  and  Syraensan  defeat  led  to  no 
coBe.  further  results  than  this,  it  is  in  no  way  wonderful  that 

such  a  defeat  was  looked  on  in  Syracuse  almost  as  a 
victory.  A  dark  cloud  had  gathered  over  the  city,  but 
the  cloud  had  rolled  away  of  itself.  Any  tendency  to  be 
disheartened  was  swept  away  by  the  wise  words  of  Her- 
mokrates  in  the  assembly  which  followed  the  funeral  rites 
Counsel  of  the  Syracusau  dead.  His  countrymen,  he  told  them^ 
kratss.  were  in  no  way  lacking  in  spirit;  what  had  caused  their 
defeat  was  lack  of  discipline  and  military  practice  ^.  Their 
failure  was  really  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected under  the  circumstances.  The  words  in  which  this 
position  is  laid  down  by  Hermokrat^  are  most  remark- 
able. They  show  how  everything  goes  by  comparison; 
the  Syracusan  counsellor  speaks  of  Athenians  as  an  Athe- 
nian counsellor  might  have  spoken  of  Spartans.  Syra- 
cusans  and  Athenians  did  not  meet  on  equal  terms ;  it 
was  a  struggle  between  new  levies  and  skilled  soldiers — 
warsmitha  our  own  forefathers  would  have  called  them— of 
greater  experience  than  any  others  among  aU  Greeks  «.  It 
is  somewhat  singular  that,  among  his  topics  of  encourage- 

^  HermokratSs  is  brought  in  (7a.  i)  by  Thuoydides  a  third  time  (cf.  iv. 
58  ;  vi.  32)  with  some  solemnity  as  Mip  xat  h  rakXa  ^{vtatv  oOBty^ 
X€iv6fuvos,  Koi  xard  rdv  v^Xc/iov  kfar€ipiq,  r(  hmv6s  y^pS/AGfos  leal  difi/^ 
ivupavTis.    His  general  position  is,  ri^v  yydf/xrjy  avrw  obx  il<rini<f9at  rijiy  8* 

'  Wigfmitfcu  we  call  ourselves  in  the  song  of  Bmnanburh.  So  there 
were  plenty  of  tmiths  of  other  things.  The  paraUel  might  perhaps  have 
saved  some  disputing  over  the  word  xHpoTi-xyriSn  Anyhow  Hermokratte 
could  not  have  meant  to  say  that  the  Athenians  "  are  the  first  soldiers  in 
Hellas  "  (cf.  80.  i).  In  the  &0iiTfid9  d<nrtSo»  Syracusans  oould  not  stand 
against  Athenians;  but  neither  oould  Athenians  stand  against  Thebans 
(Thuc.  iv.  96.  5).  But  he  might  truly  say,  as  he  did  say,  that  the 
Athenians  were  vpSrroi  tGjv  *E\Ai^a»'  kfirttpiif,.  No  other  people  in  Greece 
had  the  same  experience  and  understanding  of  war  in  aU  its  shapes. 
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meut,  he  does  not  mention  that  in  one  branch,  that  of  gbap.  ym. 
caTftlrj,  they  were  themselves  the  ioanmith$^  while  their 
invaders  did  not  even  attempt  to  rival  them.  They  had 
no  lack  of  conrage,  he  said;  what  they  wanted  was 
good  order ;  when  they  had  got  that,  they  would  have  a 
good  hope  of  overcoming  their  enemies.  And  one  chief  The  nam- 
means  of  bringing  about  good  order  would  be  to  lessen  the  genanU 
number  of  their  generals^  of  whom  they  had  as  many  as  |^,^^^' 
fifteen.  They  should  choose  a  smaller  number  with  full 
powers ;  they  should  bind  themselves  to  them  by  oath  to 
allow  them  to  act  at  their  own  discretion  ^.  It  would  thus 
be  possible  to  keep  things  secret  which  should  be  kept 
secret,  and  to  carry  on  their  preparations  in  a  more  orderly 
way  without  being  swayed  by  momentary  clamours  ^ 
They  ought  to  spend  the  winter  in  constant  military  prac- 
tice under  a  few  skilful  commanders  ^  Above  all,  they 
should  increase  the  number  and  improve  the  discipline  of 
their  heavy-armed.  To  those  citizens  who  could  not  afEord 
to  find  the  needful  array  it  should  be  given  at  the  cost  of 
the  commonwealth^.  If  all  this  was  done  during  the 
coming  months,  they  would  have  every  hope  of  overcoming 
the  next  Athenian  attack. 

At  such  a  moment  the  wise  adviser  was  listened  to.    A  HiBrefonni 
decree  was  passed  that  at  the  next  election  the  number  of  out ;  he  is 
generals  should  be  cut  down  to  three.    And  it  was  perhaps  genenJ. 
understood  that,  when  that  election  came,  Hermokrates  him-> 
self  should  be  first  among  the  three,  perhaps  further  that 

'  Thac.  vi.  73.  3, 4 ;  /i^Ta  Z\  fikAnfnu  /cei  rd  vX^ot  rfir  arparriywy  «o2  r^ 
woXvafxioa^  [like  voXvicoipayhi  And  woXvicoiffapiff]  (ftfoy  yitp  wtrr^icaiitKa  ol 
trrparrfyoC)  .  .  .  to6s  re  OTfMnjyobt  Kot  iXiyovs  jm^  abroiep&ropas  xn^^^ 
iXia0ai^  itat  6/t6mt  OMrrois  r6  6piu<fy  f  it^v  kUrciv  Apx**^  ^^  ^  l«l<rrowTai. 

*  lb. ;  im2  rdWa  irard  k6^imw  icat  Awpo^aiffrwt  wapaaictvaa^rjiim.  Does 
not  Aftrpotpajfigrwi  mean  acting  without  listening  to  every  suggestion  which 
might  be  made  to  serre  as  a  9fi6<peurit  f 

'  lb.  3  ;  fr  52  6Xiyoi  ol  trrpcmiyol  yhvirrm  ifar4ipoi, 

*  lb. ;  off  re  SsAa  fo)  iffrir  licwoftl(c¥Tts*  80  with  the  Athenians,  see 
above,  p>  132. 

TOL.  III.  N 
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CHAP.  vni.  he  should  be  the  adviser  of  the  generals  till  his  turn  came  ^. 
During  the  winter  diligent  care  was  given  to  the  work 
of  preparation.  This  brings  us  to  another  stage  in  the 
g^wth  of  the  Sjracusan  city.  The  Athenian  invasion, 
like  the  earlier  siege  of  Syracuse  by  its  own  citizens  \  led 

Fortificft-    to  a  further  extension  of  the  fortified  circuit.    In  the  course 

tion  of  ,        . 

Temenitte.  of  this  winter  the  Syracusans  fortified  the  Temenites,  and 
took  it  within  the  wall ',  The  Temenites  was  the  sacred 
precinct  of  Apoll6n^  which  had  hitherto  been  a  detached 
outpost^  like  Achradina  before  6el6n^^  and  which  now,  like 
Achradina,  was  taken  within  the  general  line  of  defence. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  exact  bounds  of  the  new 
quarter.  It  clearly  took  in  the  ground  just  above  the 
theatre ;  but  its  extent  to  the  north  and  south  is  uncertain. 
We  may  be  sure  that  its  western  wall  did  not  continue 
the  western  wall  of  Tycha,  but  that  a  gap  was  left  between 
the  two  new  quarters  ^.  It  is  not  clear  whether  it  kept  to 
the  natural  line  just  above  the  theatre,  or  whether  it  w^it 
some  way  down  the  hill-side,  taking  in  the  theatre,  and 
meeting  the  wall  of  lower  Achradina  at  some  point  further 
to  the  south®.  Nor  were  the  more  distant  outposts  of 
Syracuse  n^lected.  To  the  south  of  the  hill  Polichna 
was  strengthened;  so  to  the  north  was  Megara,  once  an 
independent  city,  now  only  a  garrison  of  Syracuse^.     The 

'  Thuc.  vi.  73 ;  ol  Xvpa«6<riot  a^ToG  &Kov<raa^€t  ^njipiaca^rS  T€  wayra  &f 
IWXcvf  nai  arpanfydy  ainov  re  tlKonrro  rov  'Epfiotcpdrrp^  ttai  'Hpaick^d^  r6» 
Avai/iaxou  iwlI  JUteav^  r&v  'E^rfKiaroVf  roirovs  rptti.  The  moet  obviona 
meaning  would  be  that  the  fifteen  generals  were  deposed,  and  the  three 
elected  at  onoe.  But  it  mnst  be  as  is  said  in  the  text ;  for  in  a  96.  3  Her- 
mokratds  and  his  ooUeagaes  appear  several  months  later  as  having  only  josi 
entered  on  office ;  dprt  vaptt\fi<p6rts  r^v  Vx^*^* 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  313.  '  See  Appendix  XII. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  14a.  *  See  Appendix  XII. 

*  See  Appendix  XIL 

*  Thno.  vi.  75>  l  ;  itat  r^  M^7a^  ^po6piw  icai  If  rf  *Okofiwtti^  4(XXo. 
Megara  is  assumed  as  an  old-standing  ^poi&pioy,  see  above,  p.  145,  and 
vol.  ii.  p.  499.  A  ^po^ptoy  in  the  Olympieion  was  something  new,  dating 
only  from  the  battle  with  the  Athenians. 
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Syiacusans  looked  also  to  their  coast,  specially^  we  may  ohap.  tiu. 
beUeve,  to  the  shore  of  the  Great  Harbour,  and  defended 
by  palisades  all  points  where  the  enemy  was  likely  to  make 
a  landing  ^  For  all  these  works  Nikias  and  Alkibiades 
bad  given  their  enemies  time  and  opportunity.  The  city 
which  they  had  come  to  attack  was  daily  growing  stronger 
and  stronger,  harder  and  harder  to  take,  ever  since  the  wise 
counsel  of  Lamachos  had  been  thrown  away. 

Bendes  thett  defensive  works  in  the  Syiacusan  ««mtoiy, 
the  winter  season  did  not  hinder  some  forms  of  military 
action,  and  it  was  before  all  things  rich  in  diplomacy. 
The  Athenians  b^;an  with  one  of  those  expeditions  in 
which  a  military  and  a  diplomatic  character  was  combined.  AtheniMi 
Its  object  was  Messana.  Thither  the  Athenian  fleet  sailed  Mtrflumn^" 
from  Katane,  in  the  belief  that,  when  they  appeared  before 
its  walls,  the  city  would  be  betrayed  to  them  by  a  party 
in  their  interest '.  This  enterprise  must  have  been  planned 
before  the  short  campaign  before  Syracuse,  even  before  the 
voyage  to  western  Sicily.  It  must  have  been  one  of  the 
schemes  of  Alkibiades.  But  before  he  left  Sicily,  he  had  Treuon  ai 
taken  care  that  no  scheme  in  the  interest  of  the  country 
against  which  he  had  turned  traitor  should  be  carried  out» 
if  he  could  hinder  it.  His  last  act  before  leaving  Sicily 
was  to  give  warning  to  the  Syracusan  party  in  Messana  of 
what  was  likely  to  happen  \  They  laid  their  schemes  at 
once.  The  story  is  more  darkly  told  than  usual ;  but  it  is 
plain  that  Nikias  and  Lamachos,  when  they  sailed  from 
KatanS,  knew  nothing  of  this  piece  of  treason  on  the  part 

^  Thac  ▼!.  75.  I ;  «a2  rj^y  B&KaacfOf  vpotmahpaHtoy  manaxi  i  ^<MaH$ 

*  lb.  74. 1 ;  <&r  vpodoOrfcofiimpt.  He  adds ;  A  /ikv  kwpAoff€To  oba  iyivero, 
words  oortainl  J  hard  to  translate. 

'  lb. ;  fa/y^tt  rots  rw  XvpoMoaloH^  ^ikots  rois  Iv  ry  HUaaifvp,  ^wui<ifs  rd 
fUXXcv,  So  Plat.  Alk.  32  ;  bi4<p0fip€  rj)v  vpa^w,  a  Isss  grave  matter  than 
rote  SirJipas  9uup$flptiy. 
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CHAP.  vm.  of  their  former  colleague.  And  it  would  seem  that  the 
friends  of  Syracuse^  the  new  allies  of  Alkibiades,  contrived, 
by  some  form  of  secret  murder^  to  get  rid  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  before  plotted.  Messana  was  professedly- 
neutral  ;  but  there  must  still  have  been  a  strong  Athenian 
party  there ;  for,  when  the  news  came  that  the  Athenians 
were  comings  the  partisans  of  Syracuse  had  to  take  to 
arms  to  hinder  their  reception^.  Nikias  and  Lamachos^ 
seemingly  knowing  nothing  of  all  this^  appeared  before 
Messana.  They  waited  thirteen  days;  then^  as  nothings 
favourable  to  them  happened^  and  as  provisions  failed  and 
the  weather  grew  stormy,  they  sailed  away^  not  to  Katane^ 
The  Athe-  but  to  the  nearer  station  of  Naxos  ^.  There  they  encamped, 
NaxoB.  most  likely  between  the  Naxian  peninsula  and  the  hill  of 
Tauros.  There  they  defended  their  camp  with  a  palisade, 
leaving  their  former  camp  at  Katane  empty^  but  not  dis- 
mantled. News  reached  Syracuse  that  the  Athenians  were 
spending  the  rest  of  the  winter  at  Naxos.  They  accordingly 
marched  with  their  full  force  to  EIatan£ ;  they  harried  the 
land ;  they  burned  the  Athenian  camp  and  its  tents^  and 
then  marched  home  again  ^.  This  time  they  did  not  find 
the  Athenians  in  the  Great  Harbour;  nor  does  any  blow- 
seem  to  have  been  struck  by  Athenian  or  Katanaian  to 


The  Sjr»- 
cuauis 
bum  the 
camp  at 
Katan^. 


^  This  must  be  the  meaniog  of  the  rather  dark  words  in  Thno.  yi.  74. 1 ; 
ol  a  Toifs  TC  SyZpw  lki<^upa»  vpSrtpov,  kcu  t6t€  aT<iffidiovT€s  koI  Ir 
lhrX.ois  SyT€s  kwttcp&row  fi^  9fx^<r$ai  roin  'A9ijraiovs  ol  raOra  0ov\6/iwot. 
T6rt  must  mean  when  the  Athenians  were  coming ;  trp6r9pw  must  mean 
some  former  time,  and  the  Sy^p^i  can  be  only  the  former  allies  of  Alki- 
biadds.  And  as  force  was  needed  when  the  Athenians  were  coming,  it 
would  seem  that  their  murder  must  have  been  secret. 

*  lb.  2  ;  (&f  lx€iii&(pvro  icai  rd  inrfid^ia  cvk  ttxoy  Hot  wpo{tx<^p€t  oMr, 
dvcXtf^rrcr  h  VA^ow,  k.tJK,  Plutarch  (Nik.  16),  who  tells  the  ptory  of 
Alkibiades*  action  in  hii  Life  (2  a),  seems  to  turn  the  days  spent  at  KatanA 
and  before  Messana  into  days  spent  before  Syracuse  after  the  battle ;  &Xiywf 
^fiepSiy  iiaytvofUyeav  aZSis  iytx^Pl^^  <''  Nd^or.  Dioddros,  on  the  othw 
hand  (xiii.  6),  leaves  out  Naxos  altogether,  and  makes  the  message  at  the 
end  of  o.  74  of  Thucydides  go  from  Katand. 

*  miac.  yi.  75.  a ;  rdt  rwif  'AOtftndon^  aierpfks  itai  t6  trrparAw^im  l/iir/yf irayrcs. 
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hinder  the  Syracusan  enterprise.     Everything  tended  to  chap.  viii. 
raise  the  hopes  of  Syracuse  higher  and  higher. 

Bnt  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this  winter  was  the  Winter, 
number  of  embassies  and  messages  which  were  going  to  and  V^^^' 
trOy  between  different  parts  of  Sicily  and  between  Sicily 
and  Old  Greece.    First  of  all^  a  trireme  was  sent  to  Athens 
from  the  Athenian  camp  at  Nazos^  with  a  message  from 
the  generals.     When  the  spring  began,  they  were  going  to 
attack  Syracuse;   but  they  wanted  money  and  horsemen. 
They  asked  for  money  and  horsemen  to  be  ready  when  the  NiklasMki 
time  shoidd  come^     A  lengthened  comment  is  needless^;  anVholwe- 
only  one  would  like  to  know  what  were  the  feelings  of  the  ™^  •* 
hero  Lamachos. 

The  Syracusans  also  had  their  message  to  send  to  the 
old  country^  not  indeed,  like  the  Athenian  generals,  to 
their  own  fellow-citizens^  but  to  their  metropolis  and  to 
the  head  city  of  their  race.  We  see  the  hand  of  Hermo-  SyrMnsan 
krat^S)  perhaps  not  yet  general^  but  assuredly  adviser  of  s^„^^a 
the  generals  *,  in  the  embassy  which  now  went  from  ^<'"»**>' 
Syracuse  to  Corinth  and  Sparta.  The  language  in  whidi 
its  object  is  described  is  remarkable.  Alliance  between 
Syracuse  and  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  seems  taken 
for  granted ;  a  state  of  war  between  that  confederacy  and 
Athens  seems  more  distinctly  to  be  taken  for  granted. 
Sparta  and  Corinth  are  asked  to  give  some  practical  proof 
of  their  alliance  with  Syracuse  by  sending  her  help  in 
her  need.  They  are  asked  to  make  war  more  openly  and 
vigorously  against  Athens^  and  to  assign  the  wrong  done 
to  Syracuse  as  the  ground  for  this   increased  energy^. 

^  Thac  tL  74.  2 ;   rpffj/nj  iMiartiKaaf  it  r<U  'Mfyrat  M  re  xphl*^''^  *^ 
lirviat,  twtoi  fya  rf  {/m  wapayivmrnu. 

*  It  may  be  found  in  Qrote,  vii.  304. 

'  The  embMij  is  recorded  by  Thnoydtdee  (vi.  73)  in  the  same  breath 
with  the  Tote  to  leaMn  the  namber  of  generals. 

*  Tliuc.   tI.   73;    5irwr  ^v/i/tax^a  re  a^dts  vapayipfiTai  stat  rbt^  9p^ 
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CHAP.  vm.  Whether  Athens  and  Sparta  were  at  that  moment  at  war 
Relations    j^  might  puzzle  an  international  lawyer  to  decide.     They 

DOwWOun 

Athens       had  met  in  arms  more  than  onoe ;   but  it  would  seem  that 
parte,  ^jj^jj.  gf^y  years'  alliance  had  not  been  formally  dissolved  *. 

The  Spartans  are  described  as  of  themselves  inclined  to 
an  attack  on  Athens ' ;  and  now  Syracuse  sent  a  message 
to  ask  them  to  carry  that  purpose  into  action.  Let  them 
invade  Attica ;  the  Athenian  force  would  either  be  with- 
drawn from  Sicily^  or  at  any  rate  no  reinforcements  would 
be  sent  thither*.  We  know  not  whether  the  Syracu- 
sans  had  any  thought  of  the  powerful  advocacy  which 
their  embassy  was  to  find  at  Sparta  from  a  quarter  neither 
Plea  of  Sicilian  nor  Peloponnesian.  But,  without  any  help  from 
cu^uM.  outside,  their  plea  was  one  to  which  they  might  reasonably 
expect  their  friends  in  Old  Greece  to  hearken.  If  Athens 
and  Sparta  were  not  formally  at  war,  there  were  some  of 
the  allies  of  Sparta  with  whom  Athens  could  not  be  said 
to  be  at  peace*.  Even  without  any  application  from  Sicily, 
war  in  Greece  itself  might  break  out  at  any  moment; 
and  any  Peloponnesian  power  that  sought  a  quarrel  with 
Athens  could  hope  for  no  better  occasion  than  an  appeal 
from  a  Dorian  city  in  Sicily  against  an  Ionian  invader.  For 
Corinth  to  take  up  the  cause  of  her  injured  colony  was  no 
more  than  her  duty  as  a  metropolis.  To  Sparta  and  the 
rest  of  her  allies  the  prayer  of  Syracuse  supplied  an  honour- 
able pretext  for  a  step  which  in  every  way  suited  her 
policy. 

While  messages  were  going  to  and  fro  along  the  shores 

'A0tp'alQvt  v6k€fioy  /3c/3cu^rcpor  wttBwri  wottS&0tu  l«  roO  wpo^aycvs  lw}p  a^uHf 
rovs  AtuttSauiMvlovs. 

*  Thuc.  T.  48.    Cf.  vi.  105.  I,  a. 

*  lb.  vi.  93. 1 ;  ol  AoKtiat/Uvioif  5iavoov/i<y<M  Ktd  airot  vportpov  ffrpar^ip 
M  rds  'AHfvas. 

'  lb.  73 ;  tva  4  drd  r^s  StccAiof  dwMyAywnp  a^ols  1j  wp^  rb  Ir  XustXlq, 

*  As  with  the  Boiotians.    See  above^  p.  86. 
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ot  the  Ionian  sea,  busy  efforts  were  makings  on  both  sides  chap.  vm. 
to  increase  the  number  of  their  allies  in  Sicily.     Slamarina.  Position 

of  Kmha- 

it  will  be  remembered,  had  refused  the  alliance  of  Athens  ^,  rina. 
and  had  actoallj  sent  help  to  Syracuse  '.     But  the  Kama- 
rinaian  contingent  had  been  small^  and  it  had  been  sent 
with  no  hearty  good  will  to  the  Syracusan  cause  ^    The 
ancient  traditions  of  Kamarina  would  certainly  be  those  of 
enmity  to  Syracuse,  and  Kamarina  and  Syracuse  seem,  like 
most  states  that  march  on  one  another,  to  have  had  border 
differences  of  more  modem  date  ^.     The  few  horsemen  and 
bowmen  whom  Kamarina  had  sent  to  the  help  of  Syracuse 
had  been  sent  mainly  out  of  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  their 
powerful  neighbours  in  case  Syracuse  should  get  the  better 
of  Athens  by  her  own  resources  ^.     The  feeling  of  the  men 
of  Kamarina  was  on  the  whole  in  favour  of  Athens.     But 
it  was  modified  by  the  vague  dread  which  the  vastness  of 
the  Athenian  armament  had  spread  everywhere;  they  feared 
lest  victorious  Athens  should  bring  all  Sicily  into  bondage  \ 
Things  being  in  this  case,  the  Athenian  generals  resolved  Athoiian 
to  make  another  attempt  to  win  Kamarina  to  their  side.  ^^,^1^- 
The  answer  which  they  had  received  to  their  earlier  at-  ^f"^^.^ 
tempt  had  been  that  Kamanna  would  abide  by  the  terms 
of  the  peace  of  Oela;   they  would  receive  one  Athenian 
ship  and  no  more^.    The  Athenian  demand  now  was  that 
Kamarina  should  fall  back  on  an  earUer  relation,  when,  at 
the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Laches,  she  had  been  actually 

*  See  abore^  p.  15a. 

*  See  above,  p.  164. 

'  Tfaoe.  vi.  75.  3 ;  fjawf  yA^  Ihrorret  a^rmt  [Svpcyrooiocf]  o2  Knftapivmoi 
§d^  wpo$^f»wt  <r^ai  fgfyr*  M  ri^  wp&np^  V^X^  wi/a^  it  fwcmf/ayf  if  re  rd  koiwAv 

*  lb.  88.  I ;  roif  Xttpagoffimf  dd  card  t6  S/uipw  h&^fiot, 

'  lb. ;  MUm  obx  f^^^er  ro^  'ZupaMOffiow  ^77^  A^ror,  fo)  mu  «£rcv  <r^Sm 
wtptyhwitnu,  t6  r«  wpuroi^  abrois  rcht  dXiyovt  Imrias  iwtfofiar, 

*  lb. ;  rott  fUw  *A0iivaioit  cSvm  f^or,  wXifi^  wolf  6cow  ci  ri^  SurcAlien'  ^orro 
a^o^  8ovA^c«#cu.    In  75.  5  we  beer  of  ^  vporipa  ipiXia. 

^  See  above,  p.  64. 
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CHAP.  vm.  in  alliance  with  Athens  ^.     The  Syracusans^  hearing  of  the 
Athenian  design^  were  eager  to  hinder  the  desertion  of 
Kamarina.    Thej  knew  how  lukewarm  her  zeal  was  on  the 
side  of  Syracuse.    And  now  that  a  Elamarinaian  contingent 
had  actually  been  a  sharer  in  Syracusan  defeat,  they  the 
more  feared  lest  she  should  altogether  go  over  to  the  side 
which  had  been  so  far  successful^.      To  hinder  such   a 
change^  the  foremost  man  in  Syracuse  was  sent  with  un- 
named colleagues  to  Kamarina  to  try  to  persuade  her  citi- 
zens to  abide  in  the  Syracusan  alliance.  Hermokrat^s  headed 
the  Syracusan  embassy;    the  interests  of   Athens  were 
entrusted  to  envoys  whose  leader  was  named  Euphemos. 
Both  were^  according  to  custom^  heard  in  the  Kamarinaian 
assembly,  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  city  which  once  stood 
where  there  are  now  only  mournful  sand-heaps  '.     We  have 
a  full  report^  possibly  of  their  actual  arguments,  at  all 
events  of  the  arguments  which  the  most  discerning  of 
contemporaries  deemed  to  be  in  place  in  the  mouth  of  each. 
Speeoh  of        The  speech  of  Hermokrates  at  Kamarina  should  be  com- 
kimtte^t    P^^^  ^^^  ^^^  earlier  speeches  at  Gela  and  at  Syracuse. 
KamariaA.  jt  ig  lug  speech  at  Gela  over  again,  so  far  as  might  be 
when  alliance  with  powers  in  Old  Greece  was  an  essen- 
The  rela-    tial  part  of  his  policy.     He  preaches  the  old  doctrine  of 
eftfUw        Sikeliot  union  against  any  power  out  of  the  island  which 
speeches,     seeks  to  meddle  in  Sicilian  affairs.     The  Syracusan  em- 
bassy had  not^  he  said,  come  to  Kamarina  out  of  their 
own  fear  of  the  Athenian  power  or  to  keep  the  men  of 
Kamarina  from  being  struck  with  dread  at  it.     He  and 
his  colleagues  had  rather  come  to  answer  beforehand  the 

^  Thnc  vi.  75.  3;  mv$av6fuyoi  [ol  Xvpaie6cioi]  rods  'Atfi/mlovt  If  r^ 
Ka/t&fKvap  Kar^  rilv  iwl  A&xrrros  Tcvofiivf^  ^vfifiaxia''  wp€<rfi€i&€ff$<u. 

'  lb. ;  6pSf¥r€s  rois  *A$i}ya[«ws  iv  ry  MX9  ^  wpi^ams^  9^oax!»potaw 
airrdtt. 

*  The  Msembly  is  described  as  ii\Xoy<n  «  eoUoqmmmf  parlamentum ; 
that  is,  it  would  seem,  a  special  assembly  for  the  purpose.  See  above, 
p.  130,  note  a. 
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arguments  with  which  the  Athenians  were  likely  to  be-  ohap.  vhi. 
guUe  those  to  whom  he  spoke.  The  Athenians  made 
certain  professions  as  to  the  motive  of  their  coming  to 
Sicily,  bat  no  one  conld  believe  that  those  professions  were 
true  ^  They  gave  out  that  they  came  to  restore  the  Leon- 
tines  to  their  homes;  in  truth  they  came  to  drive  the 
Syracusans  and  all  the  Sikeliots  out  of  theirs^.  What 
their  boasted  zeal  for  their  Ionian  kinsmen  in  Sicily  was 
worth  might  be  seen  by  the  way  in  which  they  treated 
Ionian  kinsmen  nearer  home.     They  talked  of  caring  for  Hollow- 

ne0B  of  the 

the  Leontines  on  account  of  their  Chalkidian  descent ;  Atheniaii 
meanwhile  they  held  in  bondage  the  original  Chalkidians  P'^®^^^^- 
of  Euboia^  whose  city  was  the  metropolis  of  all  the  Chal- 
kidians  of  Sicily  ^     But  their  enslaving  of  Chalkidians  in 
Euboia  and  their  proposed  zeal  for  Chalkidians  in  Sicily 
both  sprang  from  the  same  source.     Both  came  from  Athe-  Athenian 
nian  longing  for  dominion  K     Placed  at  the  head  of  a  dominion. 
confederacy  of  lonians  and  others  who  were  allied  against 
the  Mede,  they  had^  by  one  pretence  or  another,  brought 
all  into  subjection.      The  real  result  of  the  Median  war 
had  been  that  Athens  had  fought,  not  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Greeks,  but  to  make  the  Greeks  slaves  to  herself  instead 
of  to  the  Great  Eing^     The  other  Greeks   had  simply 
exchanged  the  Mede  for  a  master  of  greater  understand- 
ing, but  of  understanding  used  only  for  mischief  ®. 

^  Thoc  yi.  76.  a ;  Ijicwffiw  is  ri)r  JkKtXlay  «po^<rci  fikv  f  vvrtf(firc<r9t, 
Sttiyoif  ik  ^p  vdrrcs  imcvooviui^, 

'  lb. ;  mi  /cot  hoKwav  ov  Atayriyovs  0ovX6/uyoi  Korotitiffai,  dAA*  ^/uu 
fuAAor  ^oudau,  i}/iaf,  ipecially  oonsidering  the  consiraction  of  the  last 
Bemtenoe,  mast  take  in  more  than  Syraouae.  *  lb.  76.  a. 

*  lb.  3 ;  T$  Si  ain^  IHt^  ^Kuvii  rt  tcrxw  Mat  rd  kv0ai€  vw  wtipwrai, 

'  lb.  4 ; .  o^  irc^  rijs  i\tv$€pUu  dpa,  oOrc  o(froc  ruv  *E\X^m^  oW  o2 
'EXXipffs  T^s  Icwrwr,  T^  Mi}df>  AtrriffTrfaccy,  w€pl  di  ol  /i^v  tnplffty  4XAd  /d^ 
Itfciyf;  KoraZwXiHJton.  This  passage  illustrates  the  difficulty  in  the  use  of 
names  which  was  spoken  of  in  vol.  ii  p.  179.  "^XAi/fcs  here,  strictly  oon- 
sfcruedy  shuts  out  the  Athenians. 

*  lb. ;    o2  5'  lui  8c<r«^ov  lurafioX^,  obtc  d^vy€Torripov  KOMo^vyrrmrSpov 
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Exhorta- 
tion to 
common 
Sikeliot 
action. 


CHAP.  vm.  But,  Hermokiat^  goes  on  to  say,  his  business  as  a 
Syracusan  envoy  was  not  to  bring  charges  against  Athens, 
easy  as  it  was  to  bring  them  \  He  came  rather  to  rebuke 
the  Sikeliot  body  in  general  for  not  having  learned  all 
that  they  ought  to  have  learned  from  the  examples  which 
had  been  set  before  them  in  Old  Greece.  They  had  seen 
how  the  Greeks  there  had  been  brought  into  bondage. 
They  had  heard  the  Athenian  excuses  for  intervention 
in  Sicily,  their  talk  about  their  alliance  with  S^;esta  and 
their  kindred  with  Leontinoi^  They  ought  to  join  to- 
gether with  one  consent  to  let  the  Athenians  know  that 
here  in  Sicily  they  would  not  find  men  like  lonians  of  the 
Hellespont  or  the  islands,  men  used  always  to  obey  some 
master,  be  he  the  Mede  or  any  other.  Here  they  would  find 
free  Dorians  from  free  Peloponn^s  settled  on  Sicilian  soil  ^. 
Would  they  wait,  he  asked,  to  be  overcome  city  by  city  ? 
That  was  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  be  overcome  \ 
and  that  was  the  way  in  which  the  Athenians  were  striving 
to  overcome  them.  Each  city  ought  to  hold  that  the  over- 
throw of  a  neighbour  was  simply  the  forerunner  of  the 
overthrow  which  was  next  coming  upon  itself.  It  was 
a  delusion  to  think  that  the  Athenians  were  the  enemies  of 
Syracuse,  and  not  of  Elamarina  or  any  other  Sikeliot  city. 
The  men  of  Eamarina  were  not  asked  to  fight  for  Syracuse 

a.    This  is  rather  like  furnaXowf&yiAonf  re  Ktd  tccucoi^yfuin'  in  Xen.  Hell.  ▼. 
a.  $6, 

^  Thao.  Ti.  77. 1 ;  oi  ySLp  8i)  lijr  rSt¥  ^AOififoiMf  tlMaTfiy6pirfTinf  oS^ov  w&kiw 
Fvr  iJKo/aty  dwo^evcvrrts  5<ra  dducH, 

*  lb. ;  ToArd  jM^ma  ao^ijara,  Acomrircor  re  ^vyytifSv  Karoudatis  mU 
"Byf  ^ToW  ^vfiftdxvi^  l«iirovp(as.    The  use  of  ewplfffutra  should  be  noticed. 

'  lb.  77;  Scj^cu  airott  Src  o^m  'lonrct  T<i3c  clo'h',  oltll^  *EA.\i7<nr^rrcoc  Kot 
yffCiwTcu,  ot  Utaw&npf  ^  Bff^Soi^  4  ^>^  t^  '''<>'<k  ^  ftcro^^^orrcf  SooAovrrxu,  dXXik 
Awpnjs  kk€^pm  dv'  a^ror^/iov  r^r  UtXowoyyffaov  r^  ZurcAlay  otmovyrts. 
The  SikeliotSy  as  elsewhere  they  are  ^wtipSnai  (see  vol.  i.  p.  a),  are  here 
denied  to  be  yfjm&rm  (see  above,  p.  88).  Bat  the  Kamarinaians, 
colonists  of  Gela,  a  colony  of  Rhodes,  were  as  much  vrjffiwrai  as  the  Syra- 
CQSans  were  PeloponnesianB. 

♦  lb.  a. 
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but  with  Syracuse.  The  man  of  any  other  city  who  fought  gbap.  vm. 
against  Athens  on  Syracnsan  soil  was  in  truth  fighting  for 
his  own  city  with  Syracusan  help  \  It  was  vain  to  say  that 
it  was  the  interest  of  any  other  cities  that  Syracuse  should 
be,  not  destroyed^  but  so  far  weakened  as  no  longer  to 
be  dangerous  to  her  neighbours  '.  That  was  not  the  way 
in  which  human  afhirs  could  be  managed ;  none  of  them 
ooold  undertake  that  Syracuse  should  lose  just  as  much 
strength  as  suited  him,  and  no  more  '.  They  must  not  be 
led  astray  by  words.  They  might  seem  to  be  asked  to 
strive  on  behalf  of  the  power  of  Syracuse ;  they  were  really 
called  on  to  strive  for  their  own  freedom.  Kamarina  above 
all,  tiie  city  nearest  to  Syracuse,  the  one  whose  turn  would 
oome  next  ^,  should  be  ready  to  do  for  Syracuse  all  that  she 
would  have  had  Syracuse  do  for  her,  if  Kamarina  had 
chanced  to  be  the  first  city  to  be  attacked. 

Hermokrat^  then  turns  to  another  point.     If  the  men  Case  of 
of  Kamarina  talked  about  duties  arising  out  of  their  alii-  ^^ 
ance  with  Athens — ^the  alliance  concluded  with  Laches  *  is,  -^.theiw. 
somewhat  unexpectedly,  assumed  to  be  still  in  force — ^let 
them  remember  that  they  did  not  make  their  treaty  in 
order  to  attack  their  own  friends  or  to  support  Athens  in 
attacks  upon  others.     The  treaty  was  simply  one  which 
bound  Athens  and  Kamarina  to  mutual  help  in  case  either 
was  attacked  by  an  enemy  *.    The  Rhegines  themselves — 

*  Thuo.  vi.  77.  J. 

'  lb.  78.  a ;  ff  r«t  ..  .  r^t  Xvpamvffn  tcoMuB^m  /tiw  Ira  omppoiwr^ufMttf 
fi^bXeroif  wtpiyMvMat  52  Ircim  t^  ahrav  dtr^aXdas,  o&r  dt^Spofwlnp  9vpAfMMS 
0a4X!rfffar  ikwi(tt» 

'  lb. ;  o^  Tckp  oToF  re  fya  r$f  r<  kwi9vfMUa  itai  rrjt  nvxt*  f^  abr^F  SfioUn 
rofdoM  fwi9$ai. 

*  lb.  4 ;  iii&Ktirra  ^lAi  ^fSs,  2  Kfl/nywraToi,  6fi6povt  5rraf  mt  rd  Mrrtpa 

*  lb.  79.  I ;  \iyoirra  (vfifmxiot^  ^tvai  bfiir  wpb^  *A0rfifaiom.  See  above, 
p.  184,  note  I. 

*  lb.  79. 1 ;  4r7«  [£vf^^x^]  *^  ^^  ''^  ^Xoct  Ivoc^otftfc,  rttw  Si  Ix^^vr 
^  ns  1^*  h/ios  ty.  Mat  roik  71  'A0rp^<HS  fiotfBti^,  5rar  inr'  SKXcnf,  Mtt  /c^  v6toI 
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ciHAP.  vin.  among  the  oldest  allies^  he  might  have  added^  of  Athens 

Example     Jn  the  West — ^Chalkidians  as  they  were,  had  declined  to 

ofthe  .  .   . 

Rhegines.    help  Athens  in  the  restoration  of  the  Chalkidians  of  Lieon- 

tinoi.     To  them  the  call  to  help  in  such  a  work  must  h&ve 

had  a  fair  show ;  but  they  had  seen  through  the  deception  ^. 

All  the  more  strange  then  would  it  be  if  they^  the  men  of 

Eamarina,  should  be  led  away  by  any  winning  pretext  to 

join  with  their  natural  enemies  in  making  war  against  their 

natural  kinsfolk  ^.     Justice  was  not  on  the  Athenian  side^ 

nor  was  their  power  really  to  be  feared^  if  only  all  w^ho 

were  threatened  would  hold  together.    It  was  to  be  dreaded 

only  in  case  of  those  dissensions  among  the  Sikeliots  which 

it  was  the  chief  object  of  the  Athenians  to  bring  about  ^. 

Even  against  Syracuse,  a  single  enemy,  they  had  indeed 

been  successful  in  a  battle ;  but^  after  the  battle^  they  had 

gone  away  in  haste  ^.     He  adds  that  help  will  assuredly 

come  from  Peloponnesos,  and  that  the  Peloponnesians  are 

far  better  in  war  than  the  Athenians  ^.     Let  them  not  talk 

of  neutrality,  of  treating  both  sides  as  allies  *.     Let  them 

stand  forth  to  help  the  side  whose  cause  was  at  once  the 

righteous  cause  and  their  own  cause.     Let  them  not  by 

standing  aloof  betray  their  Dorian  kinsmen  into  the  hands 

of  their  Ionian  enemies ''. 

&awfp  yvy  robs  w4\as  iXkieSacof.  He  has  the  phnwe  rhv  avrhv  ixl^p^y  «a2 
^XoK  yofd^ny  (where  voXifuos  could  hardly  be  used)  in  hU  mind.  StiU 
iX'^P^  niarkfl  that  syBtematic  enslayers  of  other  dtiefl  were  BomethiQ^ 
more  than  iroKi/uoi.    See  above,  p.  98.    He  gets  stronger  directly. 

^  Thuc.  vi.  79.  a ;  4/rciy<M  /sky  rb  tpyw  rov  leakov  ^MtuitftaTos  6mnrrc^orrcr 
6x6yvs  <ro)^poyown. 

'  lb. ;  roh%  fi*y  ^vacc  wokt/dovs  fiob\f<T$€  wiptKuy,  rt^  8i  In  /uKkoy  <pwfH 
(vYf*y*ts  /itra  rSjy  Ix^^trrwy  ZuupOupou, 

'  lb. ;  Ijy  6wfp  ovroc  0'Vf{r8ov<ri,  rdyayria  Staarwfuy. 

*  lb. ;  fb&xv  vfpt'Y^v6fi(yoit  iwpa^ay  d  fffiobkoyro,  dir^Xtfor  d€  2id  r^x^vr. 

^  lb.  80.  X ;  dkXon  re  xai  dw6  Ilfkowoyy^ffov  vafttaofUyrii  dt<p€XUis,  ct  nfirSc 
Kpticaovt  €\al  t6  wapiway  rd  iroXc/na.    See  above,  p.  176. 

*  lb. ;  rd  fjaj^ripois  9^,  &s  ical  dfuporipojy  Syras  ^v/ifuixovSi  fiwfitily* 

^  lb.  3 ;  lirc^ovXewS/M^a  /i^  6vd  *l^vy  M  iroXc/iW,  wpodil^fi§9a  82  hwb 
^fUjy  Aoapi^s  Aupi4wy. 
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This  clear  setting  forth  of  a  strictly  Sikeliot  policy  no  ohap.  vih. 
doubt  gives  ns  the  true  mind  of  Hermokrates.    The  appeals 
to  enmities  of  race  seem  merely  thrown  in  to  win  the  good 
will  of  those  among  his  hearers  who  were  not  likely  to 
rise  to  the  height  of  his  general  argument.     An  answer  to  Speech  of 
him  was  made  by  the  Athenian  envoy  Euphemos^  a  man 
of  whom  we  do  not  hear  elsewhere.     His  speech  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole  collection  of  Thucydides. 
Its  line  of  argument  so  exactly  falls  in  with  that  put  into 
the  mouths  of  other  Athenian  orators  that  we  may  be  sure 
that,  whether  it  be  characteristic  of  the  man  or  not^  it  is 
at  least  characteristic  of  the  people.     Never  was  the  doc-  Doctrine 
trine  of  interest^  and  of  nothing  but  interest — ^the  doctrine andem^ 
of  dominion,  of  what  it  has  lately  become  the  fashion  to  P^'^* 
call  '^  empire  " — ^the  doctrine  of  "  expansion  **  in  the  form 
of  ''  empire '' — ^more  clearly,  more  unblushingly,  set  forth. 
It  simply  comes  to  this.     Athens   seeks  dominion,  such 
dominion  as  she  is  capable  of.     Her  conduct  is  ever  that 
which  is  best  suited  to  win  and  to  keep  such  dominion. 
She  will  bring  one  kinsman  into  bondage,  she  will  support 
the  independence  of  another,  if  her  interests  are  likely  to  be 
supported  by  such  seemingly  inconsistent  doings.    The  Sy- 
racusan  orator  had  said  that  lonians  were  always  enemies 
to   Dorians.     This  the  Athenian  orator  does   not  deny.  Athenian 
But  all  such  feelings  spring  out  of  interest  and  are  modi-  ^^^  w 
fied  by  interest.     In  Old  Greece  lonians  were  enemies  to  *"*«'«■*• 
Dorians,  because  their  Dorian  neighbours  were  stronger 
than  they,  because  they  had  to  look  out  carefuUy  lest 
they  should  be  subdued  by  them^     After  the   Median 
war,  being  strong  at  sea,  they  had  cast  ofF  all  depend- 
ence on  the  Lacedsemonians.     For  Lacedaemonians  had  no 
more  right  to  command  Athenians  than  Athenians  had 
to  command  Lacedsemonians,  except  so  &r  as  might  gave 

>  Thne.  tL  8a.  a. 
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CHAP.  Tin.  ihem   right  ^.      They,  the  Athenians^   were  now  leaders 
AthenB       of  those  Oreeks  who  had  formerly  been  under  the  King ; 

and  her 

Bubject  they  had  strength  to  defend  them  against  him,  which 
^^  the  Peloponnesians  had  not,  and,  if  they  had  turned 
their  kinsmen  and  allies  into  subjects,  they  had  good 
reasons  for  so  doing'.  Athens  owed  them  no  thanks; 
islanders  and  lonians  had  come  with  the  Mede  when  he 
sought  to  enslave  her'.  Athens  ruled,  and  had  a  right 
to  rule,  because  she  had  the  greatest  naval  power,  and  be- 
cause she  had  used  it  most  zealously  against  the  common 
enemy  ^ 

He  then  turned  to  more  immediate  questions.  The  inter- 
ference of  Athens  in  Sicily  was  not  uncalled  for;  it  was 
demanded  by  her  own  interests.  If  Kamarina  could  not 
of  herself  hold  up  against  Syracuse,  it  was  the  interest  of 
Athens  to  give  her  help,  as  thereby  Syracuse  would  be 
hindered  from  sending  help  to  the  Peloponnesian  enemies 
of  Athens  ^  There  was  no  inconsistency  when  Athens 
proclaimed  the  independence  of  Chalkidians  in  Sicily  and 
kept  their  metropolis  in  Euboia  as  one  of  her  subjects.  To 
maintain  the  dominion  of  Athens  in  the  seas  and  islands 
of  Old  Greece,  it  was  needful  that  the  Euboian  Chalkis 

*  Thuc.  vi.  8a.  2  ;  oid^  vpoc^cor  /aaXXdr  n  lirc/rovr  ^/wf  4  '^  4/^  kictiroit 
IwiT&acHV,  vXi^  «a0'  t<rw  iv  rf  vapdlrrt  fAu(ov  fffxvov, 

*  lb. ;  Mi  idUcwt  /caT€urTp€^/At¥oi  roin  re  loircu  teat  ytf<riinas  ott  ivyyt- 
rw  ipofflp  Sirns  ^/las  ^vpeuc6atoi  MicvkSMiOcu, 

'  lb.  5 ;  9xBw  7«lp  M  rijir  yafTp6moki»,  l^^'  4/iat,  /icrct  rw  Viifiw,  He 
goes  OB  to  oontnst  their  conduct  with  that  of  the  Atheniam;  mat  obm 
kr6\fjajiray  Awoarivrtt  rd  ottcttd  tpStipaif  &(nt§p  ijfiHs  kieXiw6ym  ri^  v^Xiy, 
8evXc(ay  92  asbrol  re  ifichkotrro  xat  ^fu^  rd  aM  I'rwtyKHv,  Cf.  the  appeal 
to  the  loniaiiB  which  Themittoklds  cuts  on  the  rocks,  in  Herod,  viii.  aa, 
and  which  was  proclaimed  by  the  Toice  of  Leotychidds  in  ix.  98.  Bat  it 
was  convenient  to  forget  that  the  lonians  of  Asia  had  once  revolted  without 
getting  mneh  help  from  Europe. 

*  lb.  83.  I  ;  6y9''  &y  A^iol  rt  Syrts  &fM  dpxo/Jifv,  Src  t€  ravrcirdr  vAcurrdv 
TC  KOjt  irpoOvfdav  impo^ciarw  mp€<rx6iu$a  h  Tobs^EXXxpfos, 

'  lb.  84.  I ;  81a  rd,  fxil  dffOtvttt  bftas  Syraty  dvrix*^  'Svpaxociois,  ijaffov  bpj 
roCrraiy  vtfoffdyrofy  rird  Mwa/itv  U^kowcufytfiriiHS,  i^fAtis  fiKoarrol/u9a. 
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flbonld  be  unarmed  and  tribntarj.     But  in  Sicilj,  where  cbap.  vuj. 
Athens  sought  no  dominion  but  only  alliances^  it  was  her  ^^ 
interest  that  Leontinoi  and  any  other  Sicilian  enemy  of  Sikeliou 
Syracuse  should  be  independent  and  powerful^.     A  city 
holding  dominion  was^  so  says  the  Athenian  orator^  like  a 
man  holding  a  tyranny.     With  such  a  man  or  such  a  city 
nothing  is  unreasonable  that  is  expedient^  and  those  only 
are  kinsfolk  who  can  be  trusted^.    Enemies  and  friends 
are  such  according  to  circumstances*  Here  in  Sicily  Athens 
had  no  temptation  to  weaken  her  friends^  but  rather  to 
strengihem  them  that  they  might  help  her  to  weaken  her 
enemies.    Even  at  home  she  treated  her  allies  in  different 
ways,  as  best  suited  her  policy.    The  mass  of  them  were  Indepen- 
tributary;  but  Chios  and  MSthymna  simply  supplied  ships^  ofAthena! 
and  were  in  other  matters  independent.    And  she  had  other 
allies  who  helped  her  freely  of  their  own  will^  islanders 
some  of  them  and  open  to  attack^   but  whose  perfect 
independence  it  was  the  policy  of  Athens  to  respect,  because 
they  lay  in  such  a  position  towards  Peloponn^sos  as  to 
hinder  any  attempts  on  the  part  of  Syracuse  to  support 
the  Peloponnesian  cause.     Korkyra  of  course  is  the  island 
mainly  in  the  speaker's  thoughts,  but  KephalMnia  and  Za- 
kynthos  were  there  also^     On  the  perfect  independence 

'  Thuc  tL  84.  a,  3 ;  Bi6w«p  mi  ro^r  AMvrfymn  €^ikorfw  Karoud^tiyf  fi^ 

.  .  .  mk  6  XoXittScvt,  hr  AkSyvs  ^fiat  ^af<rl  9ov\M<rafUvovi  ro^t  li^<i^  iKiv- 
B*poZv,  £h/»popoi  ijfur  dwapAcKtvos  &y  icat  xpfjiiara  fji6vov  ^ipoai^^  rd  tk  lytfdSc, 
«a2  AcorriVoi  wal  cl  iiKKjOi  tptkoit  5n  /t&Xiffra  et^aifo/wiffuytH, 

'  lb.  85.  I ;  di^lfi  82  rvpianf^  ^  ir^Aci  dpx^  ix^^  cWy  dXoycv  S  n 
(vfn^pom,  ov8*  olicuot^  S  ri  /i^  wiar6v.  Here  the  position  of  B^niot  m 
t^imni,  uaerted  bj  Kle6ii  in  Thuc.  iii.  37.  a  (rvpofviia  lx<^<  f^  ^Xfl*)i  is 
taken  for  gnmted.    So  in  the  Knights,  1 11 1 ; 

£  A$/M,  KaXifv  7'  lx«f 

0po»m  MUiai  <r^  Stc^ 
«/>  tfyS/n  rifpaywov. 
So  he  has  the  milder  titles  of  pdyapxos  and  fiatrikfvs  in  1 330,  1333. 

'  lb.  a ;  dXAovf  82   mi   w6tnf  k\€v$4pcifs  ^v/xpaxovirraSf  Kolvtp  yrftri^rras 
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CHAP.  vm.  of  the  continental  and  Peloponnesian  allies  of  Athens,  Argos 
and  Mantineia,  it  was  hardly  needful  to  insist. 

The  Athenian  orator  ended  with  a  practical  appeal.     The 

Sjracusans  were  seeking  the  dominion  of  all  Sicily^  and, 

in  the  case  of  Athenian  defeat^  they  were  likely  to  win  it. 

Relatioiui    It  was  on  the  ground  of  the  likelihood  of  such  an  events 

»nd  Syra-   ^^^  ^^  ^^^  danger  to  Athens  that  would  follow  on  it,  that 

euro  to-      Athenian  intervention  in  Sicily  had  been  first  asked  for^. 

wards  Ka-  "^ 

marina.  It  was  not  just  to  suspect  Athens  merely  because  the 
force  that  she  sent  might  seem  greater  than  was  needful 
for  the  immediate  purposes  for  which  she  professed  to 
haye  sent  it  ^.  They  should  rather  distrust  the  Syracusans. 
Their  real  objects  were  shown  in  their  treatment  of  Leon- 
tinoi.  And  they^  starting  from  a  great  city  in  the  island, 
could  carry  out  such  purposes.  Athens  had  no  such  pur- 
poses, because  dominion  in  Sicily,  a  land  so  far  away^ 
was  for  her  impossible.  She  could  help  her  friends 
against  her  enemies  and  theirs;  that  it  was  her  interest 
to  do ;  more  than  that  she  could  not  do^  and  without  the 
help  of  her  Sicilian  allies  she  could  do  nothing  ^.  He  was 
not  pleading  before  the  Kamarinaians  as  before  a  court 
entitled  to  judge  or  to  correct  the  conduct  of  Athens^. 
He  simply  called  on  them  to  consider  whether^  if  Athens 
was  the  ceaseless  meddler  and  busybody  which  men  called 
her  ^,  her  tendency  that  way  was  always  mischievous.  Let 
them  think  whether  her  intermeddling  had  not  done  good 

Hyras  not  tlkfivTovs,  hSri  h  XP^plois  irnKtupott  tl&l  mpt  rifif  ncXor^rr^aor. 
For  Kephalldnia  and  Zakynthoa,  and  their  apeoial  position  as  island^  see 

▼ii.  57-  7- 

*  Hiuo.  vi.  86.  1 ;  rd  ydp  wp6r€poy  ^/uis  iwrfyi,yta9€  ovk  iXXcr  ratcL  wpO' 
<rcforrc9  ^6$oVj  4  <'  vtpioif/6/if0a  tfias  bif6  ^vpaicoffiois  y€viff&aif  5ri  mt  a^ot 

*  Cf.  above,  pp.  134,  135. 

*  Thnc.  vi.  86.  3 ;  ^luh  fUr  7c  o^t  lfi/cc<Voi  8irraro2  /t^  in/tff  ifiiSnf, 

*  lb.  87.  3;  icok  tfuis  fiifi*  &s  iucamrd  ytvS/itvoi  rwf  ^f»i¥  wotovfUyw^ 

'  lb. ;  i)  i^furipa  trokmrpay/toaifini. 
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to  many  of  the  Greeks^  and  whether  the  men  of  Kamarina  ohap.  vm. 
were  not  likely  to  be  among  the  number.  Let  them  then 
not  refuse  the  offer  of  so  great  a  gain  as  Athens  promised 
them.  Let  them  join  Athens  against  Syracuse  as  equal 
allies.  They  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Athens,  and  Athe- 
nian success  would  relieve  them  from  the  need  of  being 
always  on  their  guard  against  Syracuse. 

If  we  look  on  this  speech  as  shameless  in  its  assertion  FAlUdes 
of  interest  as  the  only  guide  in  human  affairs^  it  is  none  neach  of 
the  less  bold  and  ingenious.  But  a  Kamarinaian  speaker  ™P^^™o"* 
might  have  asked  back  again  what  security  Kamarina  and 
the  other  Sikeliot  cities  would  have  in  case  of  Athenian 
success  against  Syracuse.  As  long  as  Syracuse  was  power* 
fnl^  it  was  doubtless  the  interest  of  Athens  to  respect  the 
independence  of  her  Sikeliot  allies ;  if  Syracuse  were  over- 
thrown, her  interest  in  that  matter  would  be  less  clear. 
The  Athenian  plea  that  Sicilian  dominion  on  the  part  of 
Athens  was  impossible  was  one  which  it  was  hardly  safe 
for  Sikeliots  to  trust  to ;  it  was  not  unlikely  that  on  such 
a  point  victory  over  Syracuse  might  open  new  lights  to 
Athens.  And  the  plea  of  danerer  to  Athens  from  Syra- 
coBan  help  to  her  PdoponnesuTenennes  wa«  WpaJ^ 
on  the  &ce  of  it.  It  admitted  of  a  good  diplomatic 
answer,  namely  that  Athens  had  at  that  moment  no  Pelo- 
ponnesian  enemies,  that  she  was  at  peace  with  Sparta  and 
even  in  alliance  with  her.  An  Athenian  might  have  re-^ 
joined  that  the  alliance  was  nominal,  and  the  peace  likely 
to  be  broken  at  any  moment.  And  an  answer  might  have 
been  made  again  that,  if  the  peace  was  precarious,  it  had 
become  so  largely  through  the  tendency  to  universal 
meddling  on  the  part  of  Athens,  meddling  in  PeloponnSsos 
first  and  now  renewed  meddling  in  Sicily.  But  beyond 
all  this  was  the  simple  fact  that,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  no  Syracusan  help  had  gone  to  the  enemies  of 
Athens,  and  that,  at  the  moment  which  Athens  chose  for 

VOL.  in.  o 
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oHAp<  vin.  her  invasion  of  Sicily^  such  help  was  not  only  unlikely,  but 

actually  impossible. 
Di£Bciilties      We  are  not  admitted  to  hear  the  debates  wluoh  musfc 
Kamari-     have  followed  among  the  Kamarinaians  themselves;   but 
^'^'^^'^       we  have  a  short  and  dear  statement  of  the  feelings  which 
swayed  them  both  ways.    They  were  enemies  of  Syxa- 
cuse^  border  enemies;   the  Kamaiinaian  state,  it   might 
have  been  added,  had  come  into  being  only  by  a  dismonber- 
ment  of  Syracusan  territory  ^.    Syracusan  success,  if  gained 
without  their  help,  would  most  likely  mean  their  own 
Theor  in-     destruction.     But  their  natural  inclination  towards  Athens, 
Athens.      ^  ^^  enemy  of  Syracuse,  was  tempered  by  the  fear  that 
victorious  Athens  might  be  as  dangerous  to  them  as  vic- 
torious Syracuse.     And  the  late  victory  of  Athens  brought 
this  danger  more  forcibly  before  them.     That  victory  had 
been  a  victory  over  Kamarina  as  well  as  over  Syracuse. 
But  the  small  Kamaiinaian  contingent  which  had  taken  a 
part  in  the  battle  had  been  sent  out  of  no  love  for  Syra- 
cuse, but  simply  to  give  Kamarina  some  claim  upon  Syra- 
cuse, in  case  of  final  Syracusan  success  \     They  determined 
therefore  to  continue  this  policy  and  to  give  some  slight 
help  to  Syracuse  '•    But  for  the  present  they  voted  to  give 
the  like  answer  to  both  sides.     Athens  and  Syracuse,  so 
Their         the  formal  vote  ran,  were  both  allies  of  Kamarina.     As 
war  had  broken  out  between  them,  it  was  the  duty  of 
Kamfl.rina,  as  the  sworn  friend  of  both,  to  give  no  help  to 
either  against  the  other  \ 

^  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  318*  '  See  Above,  p.  183. 

'  Thno.  vi.  88.  2  ;  t6  \otw6r  Micu  a^rcSs  (mvpyHp  /th^  roif  ISvfttMoofmt 
/nXAoK  ipy^t  in  Av  Unwyrai  fier/H^mara,  kv  82  r^  wap6m,  tva  pa^  reft 
'AOrfyalois  (KBuraov  doMwci  rttfuu,  IvctSi)  Koi  imiefMriffrtpoi  t$  fiidxff  ky^wm^ro, 
X/iyqf  6.woKpivaa$ai  tea  dfufxyr^pots.  In  the  catalogue  in  vii.  58.  i  the 
Kamarinaians  appear  as   aUiet  ofSyracoae,  with  the  comment  Sfaoptn 

*  lb. ;  dv€ieplrayTO,  IveiSi)  tvyx^«  dfuporSpott  oZffi  ivfif»&xo«  9^S^  epdf 
dJsX'llKovt  v6\fiios  ^t  ttopicop  Soirccir  ttyai  c<pUn¥  Ik  r%  wap6yn  fafltrSfOtt 
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The  S jracnsans  spent  the  remainder  of  the  winter  in  cosap.  vni. 
malfing  readj  for  the  expected  campaign  of  the  spring.  414* 
The  Athenians,  from  their  camp  at  Naxos^  were  chieflj  ^^ 
engaged  in  dealings  with  the  Sikels,  trying  to  win  over  Sikelt. 
ae  manj  as  might  be  to  their  alliaace.    The  Sikels  of  the 
inland  parte  of  Sicily,  who  had  always  kept  their  inde- 
pendence,  were  mostly  faronrable  to  Athens,  and  gave  her 
active  support^.    They  sapplied  men  and  com,  and  some 
of  them  even  money.    But  even  among  the  independent 
Sikels  this  course  was  not  universally  taken ;  and  of  those 
who  held  the  plain  country  nearer  the  sea,  who  lived  as 
Syraeosan  subjects  or  dependents,  few  ventured  to  revolt  K 
On  those  who  refused  to  join  them  the  Athenians  made  vrar. 
Some  they  brought  over  by  force ;  their  attempts  on  others 
were  defeated  by  the  Syracusans,  who  sent  garrisons  to 
their  help.    For  all  these  purposes  Katane  was  a  better 
eentre  than  Naxoe.    They  therefore  came  back  to  their  old  The  Athe* 
quarters  for  the  rest  of  the  winter,  and  set  up  again  the  torn  to 
eamp  which  (he  Syracusans  had  burned'.    Thence  they      ^^ 
sent  round  to  all  their  Sikel  allies,  and  to  Segesta  also. 
They  asked  for  the  greatest  supply  of  horses  that  might 
be,  and  also  for  bricks^  iron,  and  all  things  that  were  need- 
ful for  a  si^ga    All  was  to  be  ready  by  the  spring;  then 
the  war  was  really  to  begin^ 

'  Thac  Ti.  88.  4 ;  rSw  92  rijv  /uc^qfotay  kx^vp  aOrSt^/UH  oStfOi  tcei  itp&- 
rtpw  AA  td  olrii<r«r  M^,  vA^r  6Kiyoi,  furii  rSav  *AJhf¥Qios¥  ^tfor.  TIm 
ouuBlnictioii  is  hard  and  olc^^cu  ia  an  odd  word;  bat  one  b  amaiad 
afc  Arnold's  note.  Sorelj  h9  had  read  the  story  of  I>noetiiis  and  a 
tbonsand  other  things  which  show  that  the  Sikels  had  got  ht  beyond 
the  stage  when  '*  their  haUtatioiis  had  nothing  in  them  approaching  to 
ciTil  union. 

'  P>.;   ol  i»kv  wpbt  rd  vc^  fuiXXov  rwr  SuwAow', 
X»piuco<riwy  ol  iroXXo)  Ap^ar^Mt^ai',    This  last  word  so  natorally  meant 
leroH  from  Syiacnse  that  one  is  almost  tempted  rather  to  read  06  «oXXo(, 
ae  some  do,  than  to  understand  it,  with  the  Scholiast  and  Arnold,  *'  stood 
aloof  from  Athens." 

»  lb,  5. 

*  lb.  6 ;  4pf  ifta  rf  i)pc  l^Sftsvoi  rw  wKifuw, 

O  % 
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oHAP.  Tiu.  Besides  this  action  within  the  island^  it  was  pait  of  the 
Athenian  Athenian  policy  of  the  moment  to  seek  for  barbarian  help 
Carthi^  ^  other  and  more  powerful  quarters  than  among  the  bar- 
barians of  Sicily,  Embassies  were  sent  to  the  old  foes 
of  Syracuse  in  Africa  and  in  Europe,  to  Carthage  and  to 
Etruria  K  Of  the  embassy  to  Carthage  we  hear  nothing 
beyond  the  fact  of  its  being  sent ;  but  it  is  certain  that  no 
Punic  help  came  to  the  Athenian  camp.  In  the  present 
state  of  things  at  Carthage  ^,  in  the  present  state  of  Cartha- 
ginian feeling  towards  Athens  \  it  was  not  likely  that  any 
should  come.  With  the  other  ancient  enemy  of  Syracuse 
the  Athenian  negotiations  had  better  luck.  Some  of  the 
Etruscan  cities  promised  help  to  Athens  ^^  and  we  shall 
see  that  some  amount  of  help,  small  but  effective,  actually 
earned 


Synoosan  But  the  main  diplomatic  interest  of  the  time  gathers 
Pelopon-  round  quite  another  quarter  from  Sikels,  Carthaginians^  or 
ndMB.  Etruscans.  The  Syracusan  embassy  despatched  to  Corinth 
and  Sparta  sailed  as  usual  along  the  coasts  of  Greek  Italy. 
They  called  on  the  ItaUot  cities  not  to  sit  quiet  while 
Athens  was  engaged  in  schemes  of  aggression  which  would 
certainly  sooner  or  later  touch  them  as  well  as  the  Sike-> 
liots®.  We  hear  nothing  of  the  answers  which  they 
receiyed;  but  at  a  later  stage  we  find  some  Italiots  in 
the  catalogue  of  Athenian  allies^  and  none  among  those 
of  Syracuse''.     But  if  the  Syracusan  embassy  gained  but 

^  Thuc  vi.  88.  6;   iwtijaffov  fi^v  h  Kap^Z6va   rpi^ffti  wtpi  ^iXUt,  tl 
^ivoiyrS  ri  &tf>€\€i<T$cut  (vt/joffov  ii  zeal  h  Tvparjviay, 
'  See  above,  pp.  17,  84. 
'  See  above,  pp.  88,  11  a. 

*  Thuo.  vi.  88. 6 ;  iffriv  &y  w6K€w  IwayytXXo/iiyonf  Koi  ahrw  £v/aroktfii^, 

*  lb.  vil.  53.  a  ;  57.  11. 

*  lb.  vi.  88.  7;   kvupShrro  wttBtiv  fiil  vc/KOpfr  rd  yty¥6/iGn  6vd  twk 
'ABtpfoiofv,  &s  Koi  itetlyott  d/ioUas  kirt0ovktv6fi€va, 

'  lb.  vii.  57.  II. 
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little  on  the  road,  all  tliat  they  could  wisli  for  was  found  chap.  vm. 
in  the  ever  watchful  mother-cit j.     Corinth  gladly  received 
the  representatives  of  her  threatened  daughter^  and  listened 
with  a  ready  ear  to  her  call  for  help  at  the  hands  of  her 
parent.    The  Corinthian  assembly^  not  a  democratic  body  Cbrfnth 
like  that   of   Syracuse^  but   still  a   real   assembly^  ^^^Seip!''^ 
assembly  of  all  who  enjoyed  fall  political  rights  in  the 
Corinthian  state^  at  once  voted  to  help  Syracuse  with  all 
the  power  of  Corinth^    They  voted  fmiher  to  send  envoys 
of  their  own  to  Sparta  in  company  with  the  envoys  of 
Syracuse^  to  call  on  the  LacedsBmonians  at  once  to  send 
help  to  Sicily  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  uncertain  state  of 
things  at  home  by  making  open  war  upon  Athens  '. 

When  the  joint  embassy  of  Corinth  and  Syracnse  reached 
Sparta^  they  found  a  powerful  helper  on  whom  they  had 
not  reckoned.     The  Athenian  AUdbiades  was  there,  with  AlUbiad^ 
some  comrades  in  exile^  ready  and  eager  to  do  all  that  *^  ^P*'^^ 
he  could  for  the  damage  of  his  own  city.     He  had  never 
gone  to  Athens  to  take  his  trial  on  the  charge  of  im* 
piety.     He  had  made  his  way  from  Thourioi  to  KyllenS 
in  the  land  of  Elis^  and  thence^  on  receiving  a  Spartan 
invitation  and  safe-conduct,  he  had  come  to  Sparta  itself  \ 
At  Athens  meanwhile,  as  he  had  failed  to  appear  for  trial, 
he  was  condemned  to  death  in  his  absence  ^.     In  this  way 
dead  to  his  own  country,  he  did  not  scruple  to  become 
her  active  enemy,  and  to  act  as  the  counsellor  of  Sparta, 
Corinth,  and  Syracuse  against  her.     He  found  the  epAorai  His  motion 
and  the  other  leading  men  of  Sparta  in  a  state  of  mind  A^ens. 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  Spartans.     They  were  very 

^  Thiio.  Ti.  88.  8 ;  ol  Kopiv^uH  ti^is  i^t/^ffd/uyoi  a^dt  vpwroi  &cr*  viff^f 

'  lb. ;  r^  re  alrrov  [in  Old  Greece]  w6\t/tov  co/p^cr^pew  ftoiH9$ai  wpi$ 
Todr  *A09praUivs  uak  h  r^  SurtXiiav  di^cAior  rtvd  W/ircir. 

'  lb.  9;  airw  rSn^  AaK€iku/u>i4et¥  /ttrawt/ii^Arroir,  imScwwZot  kk9^, 
Starmngen  were  not  often  weloomed  to  Sparta  lo  eagerly. 

*  "^M^  ^^9  "^T*  Thueydidei,  vi.  61. 7. 
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CHAP.  Yin.  willing  to  send  an  embassy  to  Syracuse  to  bid  the  Syra- 
cusans  to  come  to  no  terms  with  the  Athenians ;  they  were 
less  ready  to  send  them  the  active  help  which  was  need- 
ful towards  carrying  out  their  bidding^.  The  Athenian 
traitor  wished  to  see  some  weightier  blow  than  this  dealt 
against  Athens^  and  he  spoke  his  mind  in  the  Spartan 
assembly.  He  could  not  claim  a  hearing  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  any  power  friendly  or  unfriendly;  he  could 
have  been  allowed  to  speak  only  by  special  permission 
gpranted  on  personal  grounds  ^. 

Speech  of        Of  the  speech  which  Thucydides  puts  into  the  mouth 

'of  Alkibiad^  we  have  in  a  manner  heard  a  good  deal 

already.     It  is  here  that  we  find  the  fullest  setting  forth 

of  the  vast  plans  of  Athenian  ambition  to  which  we  have 

Alleged      already  listened.     Alkibiad^  spoke  of  Athenian  designs 

AthenT  ^  ^^^  Subduing,  not  only  Sicily  but  Carthage^  and  for  comings 
back  to  attack  Peloponnesos  at  the  head  of  all  the  forces 
of  the  West^.  In  all  this  we  have  no  need  to  believe 
that  he  was  telling  a  purely  fictitious  tale  for  the  purposes 
of  the  present  moment.  But  he  was  assuredly  taking 
schemes  of  his  own,  schemes  which  had  taken  a  definite 
shape  in  his  own  mind  but  which  he  himself  would  hardly 
have  ventured  to  set  forth  publicly  in  the  Athenian  assem- 
bly, and  speaking  of  them  as  if  they  were  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  the  Athenian  people  in  general.  With  the  mass 
of  the  people  they  could  hardly  have  got  beyond  the  stage 
of  talk,  earnest  perhaps,  but  still  vague  and  informal  ^ 
But  on  Lacedsemonian  hearers  such  talk  was  likely  to 
have  its  effect;   the  wild  hopes  of  Alkibiades  would  be 

^  Thuc.  yi.  88.  lo ;  itaroovfUvonf  rw  re  l^potv  lud  twt  Ir  r^Xci  ftrrarr 
9p4e0«tt  wifAwtiw  h  IvpoKcbaas  Kukitotrras  fo)  iv/i^yuy  'ABrptaiots,  fimi$^ 

'  The  formula  in  which  he  U  introdaoed  ia  emphatic ;  wttptkBdr^  6  'AX«- 
/9(^t  irap^wi  re  rchs  AeurcSoifioWovf  ittd  i^p/uf9t  kiyoatf  roi^c. 
■  Thuc.  vi.  90.    See  Appendix  VII. 
*  See  Appendix  VII. 
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taken  for  tiie  definite  purposes  of  Athens.     Syracusans  ooap.  toi. 
too    and  Corinthians  would  welcome  it  as  well  fitted  to 
brm^  the  Laoed»monians  to  the  conclosion  which  they 
hoped  for. 

The  defence  which  Alkibiades  pleads  for  his  own  treason, 
his  picture  of  the  ^'acknowledged  folly''  of  democracy \ 
tonoh  Athens  more  than  Sicily.    What  concerns  ns  is  the  His  adTiee 

toSiMrto. 

advice  which  he  gave  as  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  war  in 
Sicily  and  the  beginning  again  of  the  war  in  Old  Greece. 
In  the  latter  department  it  was  his  counsel  which  led  to  that  BekeldA 

to  Im  foP' 

Laeedffimonian  fortification  of  Dekeleia  which  had  so  great  tified. 

an  effect  on  the  second  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  War^. 

In  Sicily  he  told  them,  speaking  with  the  authority  of  an  Syneme 

Athenian  general  who  had  commanded  there,  that  the  Si->  helped. 

keliots  were  inexperienced  in  war,  but  that,  if  they  all 

hung  together,  they  might  get  the  better  of  the  Athenians. 

The  Syracusans  alone,  defeated  in  battle  and  hemmed  in  by 

the  Athenian  fleet,  had  no  chance.    Let  Syracuse  be  taken^ 

and  all  Sicily,  all  Oreek  Italy',  would  fall  under  the  power 

of  Athens.     That  done,  they  would  presently  see  at  their 

own  doors  the  dangers  of  which  he  had  already  spoken  ^. 

They  must  take  counsel,  not  only  for  Sicily,  but  for  Pelo- 

ponnesos.     They  must  send,  and  that  speedily,  a  force 

strong  both  by  land  and  sea,  a  force  of  men  who  could  ply 

the  oar  on  the  voyage  and  who  would  be  ready  as  heavy* 

armed  soldiers  when  they  landed  in  Sicily  ^     Above  all,  ASparUa 

they  must  send  a  Spartan  as  commander;  the  presence  of  to  be  Mnt. 

^  Thna  tI.  S9.  4,  5 ;  IvfZ  duf/toKpaTha^  yt  Kut  tyiyi4fffM0fur  ol  ^forovrr^t 
n,  md  airr^  olfitrbs  Ar  x^V^'"'  ^Vm2  XoiSo/if aoi/u*  dXXAwtpi  ^ptoXoyov/Ai" 
wifs  Apoias  oMr  Ar  muvbtf  \iyoiro, 

'  lb.  91.  6.  So  Plat.  Alk.  2i\  rh  Z\  rpiror  icat  fiiyurrw,  iwtrttx^ffot 
AtKiKtuur,  o5  /MoXkanf  Mkv  Stcipydaaro  Kot  iAjco^6pfffr€  rifif  w6Xty, 

*  lb.  91.  3;  cl  aBni  f  w6kgs  kif^B^rrai,  Ix*^^  "^  4  «a<^a  XuctKiOf  Kot 
f£^«ei2  'IroAio. 

*  lb. ;  oOie  ^  it^  fMucpov  Ifup  imicot, 

*  lb.  4 ;  tirtrts  idrtp^rm  KO/u<r$4rr€s  Koi  iwXATtiacvffir  tMn. 
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OHAF.  TUL  such  an  one  would  be  worth  more  thjuQ  that  of  an  aimy  \ 
A  Spartan  leader  would  be  able  to  improve  the  discipline 
of  the  Syiacusan  army  and  to  constrain  to  their  dnty  those 
who  were  unwilling*.  By  sach  a  course  their  friends  in 
Sicily  would  be  encouraged,  and  those  who  doubted  which 
side  to  take  would  be  more  inclined  to  come  over  to  ihem  \ 
ElSseteof  And  besides  direct  support  in  Sicily,  the  immediate  re- 
Gneoe  on  1^^^^  ^^  the  war  in  Attica  would  have  a  most  important 
^^7-  effect  on  the  war  in  Sicily.  When  the  Syracusans  saw 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  in  earnest^  they  would  hold 
out  more  manfully,  and  the  Athenians  would  be  less  able 
to  send  reinforc^nents  to  Sicily.  But  neither  work  must 
be  delayed.  Let  them  strike  at  once  while  there  was  still 
time.  They  would  then  get  rid  of  the  Athenian  poweac^ 
present  and  future;  they  would  live  safely  in  their  own 
land,  and  they  would  be  the  leaders  of  all  Greece,  not  by 
constraint^  but  by  the  consent  and  good  will  of  its  people  \ 

Effects  of  Such  counsel  as  this^  in  the  mouth  of  an  Athenian^  was^ 
of  AjISr  £i^^  ^^^  Athenian  point  of  view,  the  blackest  treason, 
biadte.  jr^^  Syracusans  and  their  Corinthian  allies  must  have 
listened  with  delight  beyond  words  to  so  effective  a 
This  em-  pleading  of  their  cause.  This  embassy  to  Sparta,  and  the 
ti^ng-*    presence  of  Alkibiades  at   the  assembly  which  received 

point  of      i^^  ^aa  in  truth  the  turning-point  of  the   whole   war. 
the  wtf  . 

It  was  clearly  the  counsel  of  Alkibiades  which  determined 

Sparta  to  take  the  step  which  proved  the  deliverance  of 

Syracuse.     Events  still  to  be  recorded  show  that,  without 

help  from  PeloponnSsos,  without  the  particular  form  of 

help  that  was  sent,  all  must  have  been  lost,  Syracuse  must 

^  Thac.  vi.  91.  4;  &  rf;  arpanas  In  x/>9^<M^c/M)r  cTmu  rofc/fw,  (i^^pa, 
XtraftTidnjv  &pxo¥ra»  % 

*  lb. ;  its  Ar  roi^  re  wapSvras  f vrr^p  mt  roht  /j^  $4kmrra7  vpwra^ayitAffjf, 

*  lb. ;  «a2  ol  hlioia(ovT€s  dZtiartpw  vpooloffu 

*  lb.  9a.  4;  T^f  dsicrp  *E\Xd9os,  Uodfffjs,  leal  od  fiUf  jmr*  tCvotav  tk 
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have  yielded.    It  was  the  coming  of  a  single  Spartan  that  ohap.  vni. 

saved  her^  and  he  barely  came  in  time  to  save  her.    For, 

though  the  Spartans  adopted  the  counsel  of  Alkibiad^j 

they  paid  little  attention  to  his  advice  to  do  quickly  what 

ihey  did,  at  any  rate  as  regarded  Sicily.    It  was  in  truth 

his  advice  about  Dekeleia  which  really  touched  them.    A 

renewal  of  the  war,  and  a  renewal  in  this  particular  shape, 

was  already  in  their  minds.     Hitherto  they  had  delayed  in 

the  Spartan  &shion ;  they  were  now  stirred  up  to  act  by 

the  words  of  the  man  whom  they  deemed  to  know  most 

about  the  matter  ^    About  Sicily  they  were  less  hearty, 

at  any  rate  less  eager.     They  passed  a  vote  in  general  Laoedmno- 

terms  that  help  should  be  sent  to  Syracuse.     But  nothing 

was  done  at  once,  save  one  step,  really  the  most  important 

of  ally  the  choice  of  a  commander.     In  accordance  with 

the  advice  of  Alkibiades,  a  Spartan  was  named  to  the 

post.     He  was  bidden  to  confer  with  the  Syracusans  and 

Corinthians,  and  to  concert  such  measures  as  might  be 

of  the  gpreatest  and  speediest  service  towards  the  object 

in  hand^. 

The  choice  made  was  indeed  a  happy  one.    The  man  Gtlifpos 
who  was  called  to  the  great  work  of  deliverance,  the  first  ^^  ^^q^. 
of  a  long  line  of  deliverers  who  passed  from  Old  Greece  to  ™*nd- 
her  western  colonies,  the  man  who  will  soon,  for  a  short 
time,  fill  the  foremost  place  in  our  story,  was  Gylippos,  son  Son  of 
of  Kleandridas.     Of  his  father  we  have  already  heard  at  dndM. 
Thourioi  \     Later  accounts  speak  of  the  man  who  rescued 
Syracuse  as  not  being  of  the  true  Spartan  stock  ^.     But 

*  Thuc  vi.  93.  I ;  vo/tUranrrts  mipii  rov  ca^crara  ^IZ&rvs  dMTjMoivai, 

'  lb.  a  :  liK^Xcuor  /ur'  iic^iwar  mii  rw  KopivBiojtf  ficvKtvS/iMvw  wMtOf  iwjf 
l«  iw  wapitrre»  fn&Xiara  gat  rdx^ffrd  ra  in^Xia  ij^H  roit  <«€?. 
'  See  above,  p.  1$. 

*  JElitai,  y.  H.  zii.  45 ;  KaXXucparl^as  yt  i*^  koL  T^Xtinros  imU  Ai6aay9pos 
h^  Aoistdaifioyt  ft6$aM€s  IkoXjowtot  Stro/ta  8i  ^  dpa  rovro  roit  rw  %{nF6poMf 
lhi\ois,  ots  iTwt^imfanv  rws  vlots  ol  waripts  amraywirtovtiiyws  Iv  rds  tv/a* 
nuriotf.    So  Athdiudoe  (yU  loa),  quoting  the  twenty-fifth  book  of  Phyl- 
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CHAP.  vm.  this  version  seems  to  be  altogether  set  aside  hy  the  waj  in 
The  Mo-  which  Gylippos  is  first  brought  into  the  story  and  by  the 
position  which  had  been  held  by  his  father.  Alkibiad£s 
had  specially  insisted  on  the  need  of  sending  a  Spartan  to 
command.  As  an  immediate  result  of  his  speech^  Gylippos 
was  appointed;  in  the  absence  of  any  contemporary  hint 
to  the  contrary^  this  seems  enough  to  show  that  Gylippos 
ChurMter  was  a  full  Spartan.  The  only  reason  for  doubting  his 
Spartan  birth  would  be  that  his  character  is  in  some  points 
not  Spartan.  He  is  quick^  enterprising^  full  of  resource, 
able  to  adapt  himself  to  all  men  and  to  all  circumstances, 
in  a  way  that  Spartans  seldom  were.  Yet  for  a  Spartan 
to  show  such  qualities  was  not  wholly  without  precedent ; 
Brasidas  had  been  all  that  Gylippos  was^  and  more.  Still 
it  is  just  possible  that  the  un-Spartan  side  of  Gylippos  may 
have  come  to  him  from  another  quarter.  The  rank  that  his 
father  Kleandridas  held  at  Sparta  is  shown  by  his  acting 
as  a  special  counsellor  of  the  young  King  Pleistoanax  in 
his  invasion  of  Attica.  It  was  in  that  character  that  he 
was  convicted  of  taking  Athenian  bribes ;  he  was  sentenced 
to  deaths  but  escaped  to  Italy^  to  play  the  part  which  we 
have  seen  him  play  as  a  citizen  of  newly-founded  ThourioL 
It  may  therefore  be  that  Gylippos  was  bom  in  Italy,  at 
Thourioi^  of  a  non-Spartan^  possibly  an  Athenian,  mother  ; 
and  we  may  if  we  choose^  see  in  such  half -foreign  descent 
the  origin  of  the  tale  which  made  him  of  inferior  birth  in 
Sparta  itself.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  choice 
of  Gylippos  for  a  Western  command  may  have  been  partly 
owing  to  the  reputation  which  his  father  held  in  those 
parts^  and  to  his  own  possible  knowledge  of  them^.   On  the 

arclios  (see  G.  MttUer,  i.  347) ;  ainrrpo^  rwv  Aaict9cufK»i«»  .  .  .  tick  S* 

LysandroB,  he  adds,  was  one,  but  moKirtii  y€y6/i^m  9i  i»ZpargaBiap.    Tlie 
name  is  not  found  where  one  might  have  looked  for  it,  in  the  Hst  of 
the  discontented  daases  at  Sparta  in  Xen.  Hell.  iii.  $.  6. 
*  Grote,  Til.  330. 
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other  hand,  to  bestow  the  full  rights  of  a  Spartan  on  the  ohap.  vni. 
foreign-bom  son  of  a  condemned  criminal  could  have  been 
an  act  only  of  special  fayour,  and  Oylippos,  if  bom  at 
Thourioi,  would  have  been  yoxmg  as  a  holder  of  Spartan 
command.  It  is  therefore  more  likely  that  Gylippos  was 
bom  before  his  father's  condemnation,  and  that  he  kept 
his  place  at  Sparta  as  having  had  no  share  in  his  father's 
guilt.  In  any  case  no  acts  of  his  are  recorded  till  he 
was  thus  picked  out  to  be  the  deliverer  of  Syracuse,  to 
save  her,  as  it  turned  out,  at  the  veiy  moment  when  danger 
gathered  thickest  around  her.  Pity  that  glory  such  as 
this  should  ever  have  been  sullied  by  later  shame.  But  in 
one  point  at  least  Gylippos  was  a  true  son  of  Kleandridas. 
Few  Spartans,  few  Greeks  of  any  kind,  could  withstand 
the  temptation  of  a  bait  of  gold  thrown  in  their  way,  and 
Gylippos  was  not  among  those  few  ^. 

We  leave  the  Spartan  commander  and  his  Corinthian 
allies  debating  as  to  the  best  means  for  the  support  of  Syra- 
cuse against  her  invaders.     Meanwhile  the  trireme  which  Honemen 
Nikias  had  sent  home  to  ask  for  supplies  and  horsemen  yoted^t^^ 
to  act  against  her  had  reached  Athens.     The  demands  of  ^^^^'^ 
the  general  w^re  laid  before  the  assembly.     The  people, 
sanguine  and  patient,  voted  his  request,  seemingly  without 
a  word  of  reproof  or  complaint  for  the  delays  which  alone 
had  made  such  a  request  needful.     Horsemen  and  all  that 
was  needed  were  to  be  sent  to  Sicily  in  time  for  a  spring 
campaign*. 

Reinforcements  were  thus  coming,  if  they  were  as  yet 
hardly  on  the  way,  to  both  the  besiegers  and  the  defenders 

^  Pint.  Nik.  aS. 

*  Thuc.  vi.  93.  41  mt  ol  'A0tfmiiH  dteonieorrft  h/ftf^ircarro  ripf  re  rpo^ifif 
viiHKiM  rj  ffTpari§  mJt  ro^  ivwias,  Thaojdidef  nukkes  do  oomment.  G^te 
of  coune  (vii.  304-309)  makee  the  most  of  the  case  agunst  Nikias ;  but  it 
18  A  real  one. 
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of  Syracuse.     But  before  aught  came  from  Athens^  long 
before  aught  came  from  Pelopomi^sos^  as  soon  as   the 
begiiming  of  spring  allowed  of  any  military  operationB  \ 
the  Athenians  had  opened  the  campaigning  season  of  the 
new  year.    But  it  opened  only  with  some  small  enterprises^ 
examples  of  the  way  in  which  the  strength  of  the  great 
armament  was  frittered  away.     Some  of  them  help  rather 
to  raise  than  to  gratify  our  curiosity  as  to  the  state  of  the 
ancient  people  of  the  island.    With  the  spring  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  set  forth  from  KatanS,  not  to  attack  Syracuse, 
but  to  nibble  at  some  of  her  outposts  and  allies.     They 
first  sailed  to  Megara;  there  they  landed;  they  harried 
the  country,  and  attacked^  but  failed  to  take^  a  Syracusan 
fort — something  smaller,  it  would  seem^  than  the  head  fort- 
ress at  Megara  ^     Then  they  marched  northward^  harry- 
ing the  land  and  burning  the  com  as  far  as  the  river 
Tdrias^  which  formed  the  boundary  between  Syracusan  and 
Katanaian  territory.     There  a  skirmish  took  place  with  a 
small  Syracusan  force,  which  entitled  the  Athenians  to  set 
up  a  trophy  \    After  this  they  went  back  to  their  ships 
and  sailed  to  Katan6« 

There  is  more  interest  in  the  details  of  some  dealings 
with  the  Sikel  towns  which  were  going  on  at  the  same 
time.  Some  of  the  Sikels,  as  we  have  seen,  were  hostile 
to  Athens.     Such,  in  the  valley  of  the  Symaithos,  were 

'  Thnc.  vi.  94. 1 ;  &fia  8^  rf  ^pi  tMbs  Apxofi4v^.  Has  seems  to  imply  an 
earlier  time  than  usual. 

'  Thucydides  had  already  twice  mentioned  Megara  as  a  ^podpiw  of  Syra- 
cuse in  oc.  49, 75  (see  above,  pp.  145, 178).  He  now  (94.  i)  gives  the  fuller 
description  which  I  have  referred  to  in  vol.  ii.  p.  499 ;  vapiwktvffev  M 
MfTni/Mtfr  rwK  kv  rp  2<jrcX/f ,  ots  M  TiKptyos  rov  Tvp&mtcv,  &<rw€p  koI  wp^ 
T€p6v  ftoi  ttpriTm,  iyaffT^aayrfs  Xvp€ue6atoi  aitrdl  jfxouffi  Ti)r  7$r.  He  most 
have  forgotten  his  former  mention  of  it.  He  goes  on ;  dwo$ayr€9  Hi  i^^wamr 
To6s  T<  dypoht  Koi  kK$6vT€t  M  €pvfi&  Tc  Twr  SvpoitocrW,  Koi  oOx  iX^rrcf, 
«.T.X.  lliis  ipwfta  is  surely  something  smaUer  than  rol  M4yapa  <ppo6pto¥  in 
c.  75.  And  how  have  rd  M^Topa  become  masculine!  There  is  another 
reading,  Mtyaplojv,  which  would  be  odd  on  other  grounds. 

*  lb.  94.  a. 
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the   Galeatic   Hybia  on  its  insxilar  hill  and  Inessa   onoHAP.  vm. 
the  ledge  below  ^tna.     Athenian  attempts  on  both  of 
them  had  fiuled^  at  Hybla  very  lately^  at  Inessa  in  the 
earlier  days  of  Athenian  interference  in  Sicily  ^      C^x-*  Centorip* 
tnripa^  looking  down  on  both  from  its  loftier  height^  AtheuUni. 
se&aas  to  have  halted  between  two  opinions.     The  whole 
Athenian  force  marched  along  the  river  to  besi^^  it^ 
if  needfol.    But  no  si^e  was  needed;  Centoripa  joined 
Athens  on  terms^  and  must  have  become  an  useful  ally  in 
that  part  of  the  island*.    When  we  last  heard  of  Inessa, 
it  was  a  Sikel  commonwealth  controlled  by  a  Syracusan 
garrison.    We  are  not  told  what  was  its  exact  condition 
now  J  it  may  8tm  We  had  a  Syracusan  garriaon,  but  it 
dearly  was  not  incorporated  with  the  Syracusan  territory. 
The  com  of  both  Hybla  and  Inessa  was  burned ;  but  no  Bayages 
attempt  was  made  on  the  towns  themselyes  ^    After  these  |^d  ZiesML 
exploits,  the  army  marched  back  to  Katanfi.    There  they 
found  reinforcemente  from  Athens.  They  had  come  speedily, 
horsemen  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  a  small 
body  to  cope  with  such  a  force  of  the  same  kind  as  Syra- 
cuse could  put  into  the  field.    Of  their  captain^  Kallistratos 
son  of  Empedos^  we  shall  hear  when  the  &te  of  Athens  in 
Sicily  has  become  no  longer  doubtful^.     The  horsemen ComiBg 
brought  with  them  their  accoutrements,  but  no  horses ;  hoTMmen. 
those  were  to  be  bought  in  the  land  of  horses  \    There 

*  See  above,  pp.  35, 159. 

'  Thuc.  vi.  94. 3 ;  Ix^Eipow  M  Kcrr^/Mva  StxcAitfK  w6\tff/Mt,  gat  wpocayay6- 
ftofot  ^/ioXcyif  dM^9(my.  Thaoydides  did  not  ezpeot  his  readers  to  hare 
heard  of  Centoripa,  any  more  than  of  Hykkara  in  c  62.  3.  Most  likely 
he  had  never  heard  of  those  towns  himself  till  he  heard  of  these  particular 
heiB  about  them.  He  therefore  gives  them  no  article.  Inessa,  which  had 
played  so  great  a  part  in  Sicilian  history,  he  knew  even  when  writing  his 
earlier  books.  To  Inessa  therefore  he  gave  the  article  (see  p.  34).  Much 
of  the  life  of  a  great  original  writer  is  lost  when  these  delicacies  are 
neglected  in  modem  reproductions. 

»  lb. 

*  His  name  is  preserved  by  Paosanias,  vii.  16.  4. 

*  lb.  4 :  Stftv  rSfv  Xvkvw,  /leriL  c/e€V7Js,  &s  atrr^w  fmnnf  wopurOijaofUyvr^ 
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CHAP.  vni.  came  also  thirty  horse-bowmen,  of  what  nation  we  are  not 

told^  and  three  hundred  talents  of  silver. 
The  at-  Nikias  had  now  at  last^  what  he  had  so  long  talked  of, 

planned,     something  like  a  body  of  Athenian  horsemen.     For  horses 
they  had  yet  to  wait  a  little  while ;  but  the  news  reached 
Syracuse  that  the  Athenian  horsemen  were  come^  and  that  a 
real  attack  on  the  city  was  about  to  be  made  \    Nikias  could^ 
for  very  shame^  loiter  no  longer.     The  attack  was  at  last 
to  be  made ;  and,  after  all^  it  was  made  without  the  help 
of  the  cavalry  whose  absence  had  been  made  the  excuse  for 
putting  it  off  so  long.     It  was  indeed  to  be  made  in  a 
shape  in  which  the  horsemen  could  give  no  great  help. 
In  short,  as  far  as  we  can  see^  the  original  plan  of  Lama- 
chos  was  at  last  to  be  carried  out.     It  was  to  be  carried 
out  against  Syracuse  strengthened  in  her  defences  and  made 
hopeful  by  Athenian  delay.     Did  no  one  at  Athens  ask 
why  it  had  not  been  carried  out  eight  months  before,  when 
Syracuse  had  done  nothing  to  strengthen  herself^  when  she 
was  still  cowed  by  fear  of  the  mighty  armament  with 
which  her  people  had  now  grown  familiar  and  which  they 
had  learned  to  despise  ? 

§  4.    TAe  Aiheman  Siege  of  Syracuse, 

B.C.  414. 

Spring,4i4.  In  this  second  stage  of  the  war,  the  first  part  of  it  that 
can  be  called  a  siege^  the  fighting-ground  is  altogether 
changed  from  the  site  of  the  short  winter-campaign.  We 
have  just  now  little  to  do  with  the  Great  Harbour  or  with 
the  ground  to  the  west  of  it.  There  was  the  site  of  the 
first  Athenian  encampment  and  the  first  Athenian  naval 
station;  there  the  first  battle  had  been  fought  between 
Athenians  and  Syracusans.    Now  the  battle-groimd  is  the 

^  Thac.  vi.  96.  I ;  ^  Im^tfoyre  ro^  re  Itwioi  ffKerros  rou  'A0tfndott  ni 
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kill  itself.     It  is  on  the  height  that  the  invaderB  and  de-  chap.tiii. 
fenders  of  Syracuse  meet  in  arms ;  it  is  there  that  they  The  hoi 
build  their  forts,  that  they  raise  their  walls   and  their  ^^  of 
counter-walls,  to  hem  in  the  city  or  to  save  it  from  being  ^»'^»"' 
hemmed  in.    The  side  too  of  the  attack  is  changed.    Syra-  The  |>Uui 
cuse  is  now  assailed  from  the  north.     The  Athenian  ships  ^^e  at  ' 
are  moored,  not  in  the  Great  Harbour  but  by  the  pen-  ^^  *^' 

^  ^        ned  out. 

insula  of  Thapsos;  the  side  by  which  the  invaders  make 
their  way  on  to  the  hill  is  now  the  northern  side.  All 
this^  we  may  be  sure,  was  the  original  plan  of  Lamachos ; 
only,  after  so  long  a  time,  it  had  become  far  harder  to 
carry  it  out  than  when  Lamachos  first  proposed  it. 

The  extreme  western  part  of  the  hiU  of  Syracuse  now  Epipolai 
becomes  for  a  while  the  centre  of  our  military  narrative.  {^  ^'^^ 
It  is  now  for  the  first  time  that  Thucydides  uses  the  word 
Hufyalos  at  all,  or  the  word  Ejaipolai  in  the  account  of  any 
military  operation  \  The  meaning  of  those  words  we  de* 
fined  long  ago  when  fixing  the  general  topography  of 
Syracuse  ^  Epipolai  seems  always  to  mean  so  much  of 
the  hill  of  Syracuse  as  had  not  yet,  at  the  time  spoken  of, 
been  taken  within  the  fortifications  of  Syracuse.  Eury- 
alos,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  the  site  of  the  future 
castle  of  Dionysios  on  the  neck  or  isthmus  between  the 
hill  of  Syracuse  and  the  hill  of  Belvedere.  Its  works, 
above  ground  and  below,  stretch  on  to  the  western  part 
of  the  triangular  hill,  and  thus  enable  us  to  fix  the 
point  with  which  we  have  immediately  to  deal^  We^^l^crto 
noticed  long  ago  ^  the  strange  &ct  that  this  most  im-  fended. 
portEuit  point  was  still  open  for  either  the  invaders  of 
Syracuse  or  her  defenders  to  take  possession  of.  There 
is  nothing  to  make  us  think  that  this  end  of  the  hill  was 
as  yet  occupied  at  all;  there  is  nothing  to  imply  either 
fortress  or  dwelling  west  of  the  quarters  which  had  been 

^  See  vi  75. 1.  "See  toL  i.  p.  578, 

>  See  Appendix  XIII.  *  See  toL  i  p.  580. 
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CHAP.  ym.  last  taken  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  It  is  amazing 
that  it  should  be  so.  One  would  have  expected  that  both 
the  point  of  Euryalos  and  the  hill  of  Belvedere  beyond 
it  would  have  been  occupied  as  Syracusan  outposts,  at 
the  very  least  as  places  for  watchers.  One  might  have 
thought  that  they  would  have  been  so  employed  from  the 
first  moment  that  the  Corinthian  settlers  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  hill.  Or^  if  the  Syracusans  had  failed  to  do  so 
up  to  this  time,  one  would  have  thought  that  they  ^iroiild^ 
among  their  other  preparations,  have  repaired  this  omission 
as  soon  as  an  Athenian  attack  began  to  be  feared.  "We 
can  only  say  that  we  find  in  our  story  no  hint  of  anything^ 
of  the  kind.  Neither  invaders  nor  defenders  are  spoken  of 
as  having,  up  to  this  time,  done  anything  on  this  most 
important  site.  In  their  first  campaign  of  Polichna  the 
Athenians  had  made  no  attempt  on  the  hill  at  all,  and  the 
works  of  defence  which  the  Syracusans  had  carried  on 
during  the  winter  had  touched  only  those  parts  of  the  hill 
which  lay  nearest  to  the  city.  They  had  fenced  in  Teme^ 
nites ;  they  had  done  nothing  to  Eurjralos. 

Now  at  last  the  importance  of  the  higher  ground 
was,  at  the  same  moment,  fully  brought  home  to  the 
minds  of  both  sides.  Lamachos,  we  may  be  sure,  had 
marked  the  post  fiom  the  beginning;  but  it  was  only 
now  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  any  practical  use  of 
his  sharpsightedness.  His  attacking  instinct  was  met^ 
somewhat  slowly,  by  the  defensive  instinct  of   Hermo- 

The  new     krat^s.    The  vote  to  lessen  the  number  of  generals  had 

generals,     come  into  force.    At  the  election  lately  held,  Hermokratds 
himself  had  been  chosen  with  two  colleagues,  Herakleides 

Name  of     and  Sikanos^.    The  last  name  is  worth  noting.     It  was 
not  uncommon  for  a  Greek  to  bear  as  his  personal  name 

1  The  names  are  given,  prematmrelj  as  I  think  (see  above,  p.  178),  in 
c.  73.    They  appear  now  (96.  3)  as  having  just  oome  into  office;  ol  wtfi 
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the  name  of  some  Oreek  people  other  than  his  own ;  Lake-  ohap.  vm. 
daimonioe  son  of  Kim6n  was  a  type  of  a  class.    Here  we 
hare  a  Gteek  bearing  the  name,  not  of  some  other  Oreek 
people,  bnt  of  barbarian  neighbonrs.    We  shall  hear  again  Henno- 
of  both  the  colleagues  of  Hermokratte,  but  it  was  dearly  le^lar. 
hiniHelf  who  was  the  guiding  spirit.     He  at  least  under- 
stood the  importance  of  EpipoLu  in  general  and  of  the 
speeiaQy  commanding  spot  of  Euryalos.    He  understood 
the  likelihood  that  the  nert  Athenian  attack  would  be  on 
the  hill,  and  that  it  would  take  the  form  of  an  attempt 
to  hem  in  the  city  by  a  wall  K    And  the  coming  of  the 
Athenian  horsemen  made  it  plain  that  the  attack  was 
not  likely  to  be  much  longer  put  off.    To  meet  a  danger  BpipoUi 
of  this  kind,  Hermokratte  saw  that  a  Syracusan  occupa-  f^ofiJI^ 
tion  of  Epipolai,  and  specially  of  Euryalos,  was  the  only 
means.    It  was  not  enough  to  have  fenced  in  Temenitte ; 
the  Syracusan  occupation  must  be  carried  further  west. 
Early  therefore  in  his  term  of  office  he  b^;an  to  take 
measures  to  that  end.    On  a  certain  fixed  day  the  geneials 
called   out  the   whole  force   of   the  city  to  a   general 
review  and  weapansAaw  to  be  held  at  daybreak  in  the 
meadow  by  the  Anapos.    The  whole  military  population  The  Sji»- 
of  Syracuse  came  together  as  appointed,  and  the  finit^^!^|^^. 
act  of  Hennokratte  was  to  tell  off  a  chosen  force  for 
the  special  service  of  g^uarding  Epipolai,  no  doubt  with 
a  view  to  its  more  thorough   occupation.    Six  hundred  ^^^"^^ 
picked  men  of  the  heavj-armed  were  put  under  the  com-  nx  hnn- 
mand  of  Diomilos,  an  exile  from  Andros,  an  enemy  doubt- 
less of  Athens  in  the  home  politics  of  his  island.    This 

*  TlnM^fcHdeB  (vL  96.  i)  briagi  in  tiie  detenninatioxi  with  mme  solemiiifyy 
and  it  is  now  that  he  gives  the  definition  of  'EnvoXal  which  T  have  quoted 
in  vol.  i.  p.  578 ;  voftlfforrtt,  kAv  §1^  rStv  "BmvoXctfr  Kparliuwraf  of  'MtfrcSbi 
. . .  o^«  h9  fqUott  9^as  ofS*  ct  KpaeniMrro  l»SoCOt  ^itor^xi99ijpwi,  SicvooiWo 
rdf  wpoe0Aa*tf  afrdr  ^K&ff<r«F,  Svvt  ^  jrarol  nxOras  X&BtMfi  <r^r  dya- 

063rr€s  was  ezaetly.  what  the  Atiienians  did. 
VOL.  in.  P 
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CHAP.  niT.  chosen  band  was  to  undertake  the  guard  of  Epipolai  and 
to  stand  ready  for  any  special  and  pressing  duty  ^.  Before 
they  could  reach  the  post  for  which  they  were  destined, 
a  special  and  pressing  duty  indeed  called  for  their  ser^ 
vices  and  for  those  of  every  man  in  Syracuse  who  ooold 
bear  arms. 

The  war  was  now  at  last  really  about  to  begin.     Syra- 
cuse had  now  to  test  the  strength  of  the  preparations  which 
she  had  so  long  been  making  in  the  teeth  of  enemies  who^ 
after  the  child^s  play  of  months,  were  now  coming  against 
her  in  earnest.     We  must  never  forget  that  Nikias,  utterly 
unfit  as  he  was  for  the  post  in  which  he  was  placed,  was 
still  a  brave  man  and  a  good  officer,  one  who  acted  with 
vigour  whenever  he  could  be  got  to  act  at  all.     And  the 
hero  Lamachos  was  there^  to  do^  after  so  long  waiting, 
what  he  had  so  wisely  wished  to  do  long  before.     Now 
that  the  work  was  to  begin,  it  began  with  all  spirit.    While 
the  Syracusans  was  being  reviewed  in  the  meadow,  the 
The  Athe-  Athenians  were  on  their  way  *.     In  the  night  before  the 
by  night     day  fixed  for  the  weaponshow,  the  whole  Ath^iian  fleet, 
^^^      war-ships    and   transports,  had  set  forth  from  Eatan£« 
Their  course  led  them  into  the  double  bay  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Xiphonian  peninsula  and  the  north  side  of  Achra- 
The  land-    dina.     The  Syracusan  guards  at  Megara  must  have  seen 
on  shore     them  as  they  sailed  straight  into  the  bay  of  Trdgilos,  and 
^  '     landed  near  a  point  or  place  named  Le6n,  described  as  six 

or  seven  stadia  from  Euryalos  ^.     Several  landing-places  on 

^  Thuc.  y\.  96.  3 ;  i^iroffiv  re  6w\m^  IvocoiVto  iMi2  i^cucoaiovt  Xoy63as 
rw  6w\tTcgr  i^UpiPta^  wpirtpoy,  Sf¥  fpxt  At6fukos,  ^vydr  i^  "Apdpov,  Swvf 
rw  Tt  'EiniroAwr  tttfiray  ^Aoxcf,  Koi  Ijv  h  d\ko  n  Ujf  rax^  fvrc<rr«ms 
wctpayiveatmu, 

'  lb.  97.  I ;  ra^Tffs  r^  wtcrbs  rp  kwiyiyroiiii^  ii/Up^  That  is,  the 
AtheniaoB  reached  the  hill  on  the  same  morning  as  the  review.  See 
Arnold's  two  notes. 

■  lb. ;  iXoBoy  a^rc^  wearrl  <«7  rf  arpart^tian  l«  i^f  Ktirdn}s  ^6^n 
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that  flat  coast  might  answer  the  descriptioiL     At  Le6n,  ohap.  ym. 
whatever  and  wherever  it  was,  the  army  landed,  and  the  ^*b^j^^ 
ships  sailed  back  to  the  station  which  had  been  fixed  for  TIwinkw. 
them,  the  low  peninsula  of  Thapsos  with  its  lower  isthmus. 
This  last  was  fenced  off  with  a  palisade,  and  the  ships  were 
moored,  perhaps  on  the  north  side  of  the  isthmus^  where 
there  is  something  that  might  be  called  a  harbour  \    This 
is  the  side  away  &om  Syracuse ;  but  it  seems  better  suited 
for  the  purpose  than  the  open  beach  of  the  isthmus  on  the 
south  side  or  than  the  clifb  on  the  south-eastern  side  of 
the  peninsda  itself.     It  is  no  less  within  full  view  of 
Syracuse ;  the  voyage  round  Thapsos  is  not  long ;  the  ships 
could  even  be  dragged  across  the  isthmus  without  much 
difficulty. 

The  Athenian  land-force,  once  on  shore,  did  not  loiter.  The  Und- 
With  a  swift  pace,  as  though  they  were  chaiging  the  ^p  the^^ 
Modes  at  Marathftn  ^,  they  made  their  way  over  the  low  ^^  ^^^ 
but  somewhat  rough  ground,  the  present  lands  of  Targia,  &<"»  the 
between  their  landing-place  and  the  path  up  the  hill  close 
by  Euiyalos.    They  reached  a  spot  where,  for  some  dis* 
tance  along  the  hill-side,  the  ascent  over  the  small  terrace 
between  the  first  rise  and  the  high  ground  above  would, 
when  there  was  as  yet  no  wall  or  castle,  be  in  no  way 
specially  hard.    It  is  the  very  spot  where  the  northern  Ca^le  of 
wall  of  Dionysios  breaks  off  from  his  castle.    It  is  a  strange     ^^^^ 
thought  that  the  man  who  lived  to  build  wall  and  castle 
must  at  this  time  have  been  an  undistinguished  soldier  in 
the  Syiacusan  ranks.    He  may  even  have  been  one  of  the 

iRxrd  rbv  Aicvra  imXo^/ifvw  .  .  .  itai  rchs  wt(obs  iatofii&iuxmrrft.    On  the   • 
positioB  of  Ledn  lee  Appendix  XIII. 

^  Thnc.  Ti.  97.  I ;  ra»  re  vowrhf  h  r^v  B6affoy  KoBopfutrAfuroi .  • .  Ktd  6 
fAr  vcarruths  crparot  rSaw  'ABtjralM^  ky  ry  6<&^,  IkatrravpotadfWfos  rhuf 
Mftbr,  i^a^a(tw.  It  is  here  that  he  brings  in  the  description  of  Thapeos 
which  I  h*Te  quoted  in  vol.  i.  p.  386. 

'  lb.  3;  d  82  vc(ds  €^^  'X^P<'  9p6tt^  wpdt  rdff  'EvivoAit.  Cf.  Herod, 
▼i.  iia. 

P  % 
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CHAP.  Till. 


TheSyxft- 
cagaiiB  go 
ap  the  hill 
from  Uie 
south. 


Battle  on 
the  hiU ; 
Athenian 
victory. 


companions  of  Diomilos^  and  he  may  have  learned  the  value 
of  Euryalos  to  Syracase  in  that  day^s  work. 

The  Athenians^  meeting  with  no  hindrance^  pressed  up 
the  hill.  Before  the  SyracusanB^  busy  with  their  review 
in  the  meadow^  knew  what  was  going  on^  the  invading 
army  was  on  Epipolai  ^.  Unless  there  were  watchers  on 
some  part  of  the  hill  itself  ^  they  could  make  their  way  np 
without  drawing  to  themselves  any  notice  either  in  the 
Syracusan  city  or  in  the  meadow  where  the  forces  of  Syra- 
cuse had  come  together.  One  can  even  &ncy  that  the  first 
sign  of  their  presence  was  their  actual  appearance  on  the 
south  brow  of  the  hill.  The  duty  of  the  six  hundred  now 
was  not  to  forestall  an  enemy^  but  to  dislodge  him.  In 
that  duty^  or  at  least  in  the  attempt  to  do  it,  they  did  not 
fail  As  soon  as  they  knew  what  had  happened,  they  led 
the  way  to  the  rescue.  The  rest  of  the  Syracusans  followed 
as  they  could  over  a  distance  of  five-and-twenty  stadia'. 
The  ascent  of  the  hill  by  Euryalos  on  the  south  side  is  easy 
enough ;  the  actual  height  is  higher  than  on  the  north  side, 
but  at  this  point  the  whole  country  sweeps  gradually  np  to 
the  hill  on  the  south  side.  But  by  the  time  that  men  thus 
suddenly  called  to  action  could  reach  the  scene  of  their 
work,  they  were  naturally  not  in  first-rate  military  order  \ 
They  had  no  chance  of  occupying  the  hill  in  the  face  of  the 
force  which  had  forestalled  them  from  the  other  side.  The 
struggle  that  followed  was  naturally  an  Athenian  victory; 
DiomiloB  and  three  hundred  men  on  the  Syracusan  side 
were  slain.  The  Athenian  loss — small  doubtless,  but  there 
must  have  been  some — is  not  recorded.     The  trophy  was 


^  Thac.  vi.  97*  3 ;  ip06»u  dyajSctf  icar^  rbv  Elpt^ijXoy  «p2y  robs  XvpcuNHriovt 
tda$avo/Jiiyov9  kie  rod  Xtifuavos  teai  r^  l£crd<rc«trr  wapaytvicBm,  DiodOroe 
(liiL  7),  misled  by  the  night  voyage  and  by  the  later  night  attack,  fimciefl 
a  night  attack  now. 

'  lb.  3  ;  ifio^Ootfy  8i  ot  re  diXXoi,  &s  %icaffT<n  r&xovs  c7x<,  icak  ol  ircp2  r^ 
AtSfuXov  i(aK6<noi.    On  the  distance  see  Appendix  XIIL 

'  lb. ;  roiodr^  rp&mp  drajrrorc/Kyy. 
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raised ;  tlie  dead  were  given  back,  and  the  defeated  army  of  our.  vm. 
Syracuse  withdrew  within  the  city. 

The  next  day  the  Athenians  b^^  their  first  attack  on  llie  Athe- 
Syracnse  itself.    An  attack  indeed  it  hardly  was.     The  in*  mmh  to 
vading  force  marched  eastwards  along  the  hill  towards  the  ^  ^*^  ^^ 
city  ^ ;  but  nothing  came  of  their  march.    As  no  Syracusan 
sally  followed  the  Athenian  parade,  the  invaders  marched 
back — ^was  this  the  counsel  of  Nildas? — to  the  western 
part  of  the  hill.    When  there,  why  did  they  not  at  once 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  ?    Why  did  they  not 
forestall  the  work  of  tjrrants  and  kings  ? — we  might  even 
say,  Why  did  they  not  follow  the  example  of  ancient 
Sikels? — ^and  make  Eoryalos,  if  not  Belvedere  itself,  an 
Athenian   fortress^?     They  contented   themselves  withlliey 
raising  a  fort  at  a  point  described  as  Labdalon,  a  point  on  LabdUon. 
the  very  top  of  the  cliffis  on  the  north  side,  looking  out 
towards  Megara  \    This  gives  its  general  position ;  there 
is  nothing  further  to  mark  it  among  many  points  on  the 
hill  which  would  answer  the  same  description.     Only, 
being  dose  on  the  clifEs  on  the  north  side,  it  cannot  be, 
as  has  sometimes  been  thought,  the  point  now  known  as 
Buffidaro,  one  of  the  highest  and  most  striking  points  of 
the  hill.    A  safe  place  was  needed  for  their  money  and 
stuff  and  all  that  they  had  brought  with  them,  while 
they  themselves  went  forth  to  fight  with  the  enemy,  or  to 
hem  in  his  city  by  a  waU  across  the  height  which  was  now 
their  own*. 

The  Athenians  had  now  possession  of  Epipolai.  Their 
presence  there  was  a  heavy  blow  and  deep  discouragement 
to  the  city  which  they  now  at  last  really  threatened.  From 

^  Thnc.  Ti.  97.  4;    wp6s  ri)r  v^Aiv  aMjiy  rp  {fortpalif  IviKara  fi^arrts. 
See  Appendix  XIII. 

*  See  ToL  L  p.  58a 

*  On  Labdalon  see  Appendix  XIII. 

*  Thnc  yi.  97.  5  ;  iron  cfi;  abrdts  tvort  wpctoity  4  amxoC^/mi'w  4  ^<i* 
XUJWTts,  roTf  re  OKtita  xat  rots  xffliiiacat  dwv$^mi. 
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CHAP.  vm.  this  time  for  a  while  the  hopes  of  the  invaders  of  Syiacuse 
rise  higher  and  the  hopes  of  its  defenders  go  down.  What 
might  not  have  happened^  if  Nikias  and  Alkibiades  had 
not  actually  saved  the  city  which  they  came  to  attack  from 
the  hands  of  their  wiser  colleague  ?  As  it  was,  the  success 
of  the  bold  stroke  which  had  won  Epipolai  had  been  the 
work  of  the  general  mass  of  the  Athenian  army,  Lamachos, 
we  may  be  sure,  foremost  among  them.  A  little  later  the 
special  arm  for  which  Nikias  had  so  long  waited  was  at  last 
Reinforce-  organized.  Besides  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  unmounted 
hone.  horsemen  from  Athens,  there  now  came  in  three  hundred  from 
Segesta,  and  a  hundred  from  Naxos  and  other  unnamed 
quarters,  some  of  them  Sikel.  The  horsemen  from  Segesta 
had  seemingly  horses  to  spare ;  for  the  Athenian  knights 
were  at  last  mounted,  on  horses  partly  supplied  by  them 
and  the  Eatanaians  and  partly  by  purchase  \  The  whole 
cavalry  on  the  Athenian  side  now  reached  the  number  of 
six  hundred  and  fifty.  We  shall  presently  hear  of  them 
fighting  on  the  hill ;  we  should  have  liked  to  hear  by  what 
road  they  found  themselves  there. 

But  the  first  work  to  be  done  on  the  Athenian  side  was 
one  in  which  the  horsemen  could  have  no  great  share. 
When  the  invading  armament  left  Athens,  it  had  brought 
with  it  carpenters  and  masons  and  workmen  of  every  kind 
that  could  be  needed  for  wall-building  and  si^^-work  in 
general.  They  had  had  a  little  practice  in  the  camp  by 
Daskdn ;  they  were  now  called  on  to  exercise  their  skill  on 
a  greater  scale.  The  real  work  of  war  now  began.  We 
have  seen  sailings  round  about  Syracuse,  and  plunderings 
and  encampings  on  her  soil;  we  have  seen  several  skir* 
mishes,  and  one  battle.  But  Syracuse  herself  has  as  yet 
been  untouched;  she  is  now  to  be  touched  very  nearly 
indeed.    We  now  at  last  come  to  a  si^^.    A  siege,  in  the 

^  Thuo.  vi.  98.  I. 
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minds  both  of  Athenians  and  of  SyraciisaQS^  meant  the  ohap.  rm. 
hmnming  in  of  the  city  hj  a  wall.  If  snch  a  wall  were  built  The  Athe- 
lig^ht  across  the  hill^  and  carried  down  to  the  sea  on  each  ^  ^  ' 
side,  to  the  bay  of  Tr6gilon  and  to  the  Great  Harbour, 
nothing  could  go  in  or  out  of  Syracuse  by  land.  It  was  the 
business  of  the  fleet,  now  at  Thapeos,  but  ready  at  any 
moment  to  sail  into  the  Great  Harbour  or  anywhere  else, 
to  hinder  anything  from  going  in  or  out  by  sea.  To  the 
work  on  the  hill  the  Athenians  now  gave  themselves  with 
energy.  They  had  to  choose  a  place  where  they  could  hem 
in  the  city  with  the  least  amount  of  wall-building.  They 
had  to  jBbid  at  what  point,  among  points  available  for  them, 
the  distance  was  least  from  the  northern  sea  which  they 
commanded  to  the  Great  Harbour^.  The  line  intended, 
80  far  as  it  lay  on  the  hill,  must  have  lain  between  the 
point  now  called  Seala  Greea^  the  steep  ascent  on  the  north 
side,  not  far  westward  from  the  wall  of  Tycha,  and  the 
easier  elicabing-place  of  Partella  del  Fiueo.  This  last  is 
a  deep  combe  on  the  south  side,  hard  by  the  temple  of 
HSrakles,  famous  at  a  later  stage  of  the  war.  Between 
these  two  they  chose  a  central  point  called  8yka  or  the 
Fig-tree,  a  name  perhaps  kindred  to  that  of  Achradina. 
Here  with  all  speed  they  built  them  a  round  fort — hgJdo9~^ 
of  considerable  size,  strengthened  further  in  front — that  is 
towards  the  city — ^by  a  long  outwork  '.  From  this  central 
point  the  wall  was  to  stretch  northward  and  southward 
across  the  hill  and  down  its  sides,  till  it  reached  the  sea  on 
each  side  of  the  lull. 

The  fear  of  being  shut  in  now  struck  deep  into  every  The  Syra- 
heart  in  Syracuse.    We  may  suspect  that  it  was  rather  ^^J^^ 
through  somewhat  of  popular  compulsion  than  by  anyJ*<¥J?^* 
judg^ement  of  his  own  that  Hermokrates  allowed  the  main 
force  of  the  city  to  go  forth  to  stop  the  threatening  work 

1  On  the  walls,  see  Appendix  XIII. 
*  See  Appendix  Xm. 
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OBAP.  YUL  by  giving  battle  to  the  invaders.    H^e,  as  in  eveiy  caise^ 
we  mark  how  inferior  in  military  discipline  the  Syraeosan 
infantry  was  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Athenians.    This 
time,  while  both  sides  were  forming  for  the  battle^  the  Syra- 
eosan generals  were  so  stmck  with  the  diBorderly  trim  of 
their  own  men^  that  they  ordered  them  back  into  the  city. 
Baide        They  left  only  a  body  of  horse  to  hinder  the  Athenians 
honraiaii  •  ^^  Carrying  stones  to  any  distance  from  their  fort  \   But 
Atheniaii    oqq  tribe  of  the  Athenian  heavy-armed,  together  with  the 
newly-come  cavalry^  set  upon  them  and  put  them  to 


with  some  loss.    Nikias  had  got  his  horsemen,  and  they 

had  done  something ;  they  were  entitled  to  set  up  a  trophy 

over  the  renowned  cavalry  of  Syracuse  ^     For  this  their 

first  exploit  we  have  been  waiting  a  long  time;  their  first 

exploit  was  not  quite  their  last;   but  their  share  in  the 

strife  is  certainly  not  frequent  or  striking. 

The  Aihe-      The  next  day  the  Athenians  b^gan  the  northern  part  of 

beein  to     their  wall^  bringing  stones  and  wood  for  the  work.    The 

tSbe^ortb.   ^B^^  ^^  ^^^  ^7  before  had  taught  Hermokratte  that  his 

wisest  course  was^  not  to  try  to  hinder  the  work  of  the  enemy 

by  force^  but  to  counterwork  it  by  a  wall  of  his  own^ 

First  He  determined  therefore  to  avoid  all  general  actions.     His 

oonnter-      main  object  now  was  to  build  a  wall  south  of  the  fort  at 

S^ii^ii^     Syka,  at  right  angles  to  the  Athenian  wall,  which  might 

hinder  them  from  ever  bringing  down  their  works  to  the 

Great  Harbour.    It  must  have  started  from  the  wall  of  the 

new  quarter  of  Temenit&»,  seemingly  from  a  small  gate  in 

it  \    It  was  meant  of  course  to  stretch  to  some  point  west 

^  Thuo.  vi.  98.  3  ;  in  UfpoHf  ai^ci  r6  arpArtvfUL  Scctfiratf/ilrar  r«  jm2  ob 
'lb.;   knAXvw  ro^  'A0tpfaUvs  XtBofopta^  re  Mtd  dwrnnrlSraotfiu  i»BMp^ 

*  lb.  4;  dv^troy^  re  rirdf  Mat  rpomatom  r^  Iwwoftaxtas  ^onfatw,  80 
Plat.  (Nik.  17),  though  he  cute  the  story  very  ihart,  makee  the  oonunent ; 
Tph/faff$iu  82  «a2  ri)r  twww  rfiy  voAc/iW  dftaxon^  <&cu  Socovffor. 

*  lb.  99.  a. 

*  Ihe  OT^poffM  t6  io/)d  ri)r  wvXi9a  oomae  in  10a  i. 
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of  the  sonthon  wall  of  the  besiegers ;  and  it  was  at  least  ohap.  vm. 
desiiable  to  carry  it  to  some  good  point  on  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  so  as  to  make  it  less  easy  for  the  enemy  to  turn  it. 
Xf  the  Athenians  were  aiming  at  the  Portella  del  Fiuco, 
the  Syracnsans  would  naturally  plan  their  wall  so  as  to 
reach  the  cliff  at  some  point  to  the  west  of  it.    The  object 
of  the  counter-wall  is  set  forth  at  some  length.    If  the 
defenders  of  the  city  should  be  able  to  complete  it  without 
bindrance  from  the  enemy,  the  whole  object  of  the  Athe- 
nian works  would  be  thwarted ;  the  wall  could  never  reach 
the  Great  Harbour.    Even  failing  this,  they  might  do  some- 
thing.   If  the  Athenians  attacked  them  in  their  work^ 
they  might  send  out  a  part  of  their  force  against  them ; 
meanwhile  they  might  be  able  at  least  to  defend  with 
palisades  the  points  which  the  enemy  were  most  likely  to 
attack.     This  would  draw  out  the  whole  Athenian  force, 
and  would  make  them  leave  off  their  own  work  ^.    The 
Syiacusans  then  began  at  the  end  by  Temenites.     They 
built;  they  palisaded;  they  crowned  their  wall  with  wooden 
towers.  To  find  timber  for  these  uses,  they  did  not  scruple 
to  cut  down  the  olive-trees  in  the  holy  precinct  of  ApoUon^. 
And  they  worked  on  unhindered.    The  Athenians  did  not 
wish  to  divide  their  force ;  moreover  it  was  of  more  im- 
portance to  them  to  finish  their  own  wall  to  the  north  of 
the  fort  at  Syka  than  to  hinder  the  Syracusan  wall  to 
the  south  of  it.    The  northern  wall  was  needed  to  com- 
mand their  communications  with  the  fleet  at  Thapsos. 
The  ships  there  had  not  stirred ;  the  Syracnsans  had  full 
command  of  their  own  immediate  sea  '.     But,  as  they  did 
not  attempt  any  naval  action  and  as  no  help  came  to  them 

'  lb.  3 ;  ria  re  Mas  KSmromn  rw  rc/iirovt . 

'  lb.  4 ;  in  ol  Svfcuc^iM  Ujpdrowr  rwr  w€pl  7^  $6Xaaffay» 
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OHAP.  viii.  by  sea^  there  was  no  present  cause  for  the  Athenian  ships 
to  stir.  As  yet  all  things  that  were  needed  by  the  Athe* 
nians  on  the  hill  were  brought  to  them  by  land  from 
Thapsos^ 

The  Syiacusans  meanwhile  went  on  with  their  wall  and 
palisade.    They  carried  it^  perhaps  not  to  the  furthest  point 
that  they  aimed  at^  but  as  far  as  they  thought  needful  for 
the  moment,  while  the  Athenians^  engaged  on  their  northern 
The  Athe-  wall^  gave  them  no  hindrance^.     But,  if  the  besiegers  did 
^Twater-  ^^*  hinder  the  wall-building,  they  struck  another  serious 
pipes.         blow  at  the  besieged.    Like  Witigis  before  Rome,  they 
had  the  command  of  the  elaborate  system  of  undei^round 
aqueducts  which    supplied   Syracuse   with  water;    these 
they  cut  off  ^.     And  all  this  time  they  were  also  watching 
the  Sjrracusan  works,  looking  out  for  a  favourable   mo- 
ment to  attack  them.     Such  a  moment  came  before  long. 
The  failure  of  the  Athenians  to  hinder  the  building  of 
the  counter-wall  had  stirred  up  the  Syracusan  tribe  l^t 
guarded  it  to  a  very  groundless  measure  of  confidence. 
Suoceflsfnl  One  day  at  noon  some  of  the  guards  of  the  wall  had  gone 
on  the        i°^^  *^®  ^^^y  others  were  taking  their  ease  in  their  tents ; 
^^^*te^  a  few  only  were  at  the  palisade  itself,  and  those  keeping 
wall  but  careless  watch  ^.     The  Athenian  generals  saw  their 

opportunity.    They  picked  out  three  hundred  chosen  men 
of  the  heavy-armed,  and  with  them  some  of  the  light- 

*  Thuc  v5.  99.  4. 

'  lb.  100.  I ;  IvicdJ)  rots  XvpaKoctois  4/MroilWav  Mieti  tx^*^  ^^^  ^' 
loravp^^  Koi  iifieo9ofii0ff  rov  hwor€ixiafiaTos,  wal  ol  'A^rcuoi  airo^  aix 
^X0w  Kotkicomts  ^fioCfuyoi  /<i^  a^tri  Slxa  ytyyofi4woii  fqov  im&x9''^^^» 
leaJt  &/M  Ti)r  /rotf*  a6ro^  W€piT§txt<rw  iwuySfAGtoi.  The  Syraoiuaii  wall 
east  and  west  is  ifwoTtlxtfffM,  the  Athenian  wall  north  and  sonth  !■  mpt* 

*  lb. ;  T069  T<  6x^T€^  airr&w  ot  It  tifi^  w6Xty  Iwoitofjafi^  worov  vSoror 
i)7/i^cM  j(<rar,  9*4ip$up€a^»  Cf.  Proc  Bell.  Goth.  i.  19  (?ol.  ii.  p.  95).  These 
6x9Toi  form  the  text  of  Schnbxing's  treatise  on  the  Bewdiiemng. 

*  Thucydides  (ib.)  gives  the  noontide  pictnre;  radt  re  AWavs  Zv^o* 
Kociws  Hard  fficrpfAs  tvras  kv  futnfftfipUff  ical  rivaf  not  kt  Ti)r  w6kaf  dv(Mr«xv- 
ptfM^raSf  ml  rovs  {r  rf  cravpA/taTi  dfukSts  ^vA^^'orror. 
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armed  put  for  the  nonce  into  the  full  array  of  the  phalanx,  obap.  vm. 
This  party  was  bidden  to  go  at  once  with  all  speed  against 
the  Syracusan  works.  Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  army 
was  divided  between  the  two  generals.  One  part  was  sent 
to  watch  against  sallies  from  the  city;  this  most  mean 
from  Tycha.  The  other  division  marched  straight  to  the 
point  where  the  Syracusan  counter-wall  started  from  the 
gate  in  the  wall  of  TemenitSs  \  The  three  hundred  went 
straight  at  the  palisade  and  took  it ;  its  defenders  sought 
shelter  within  the  wall  of  Temenitte.  The  pursuers — 
seemingly  some  of  the  other  detachment  as  well  as  the 
three  hundred — ^made  their  way  in  with  them;  the  be- 
siegers were  actuaUy  within  the  wall^  though  only  the 
newest  wall,  of  Syracuse.  In  this  exploit  the  men  of  Argos  Exploits 
are  specially  mentioned;  they  still  joined  in  the  war  against  Argeiam. 
their  fellow-Dorians,  even  though  the  leader  by  whose 
influence  they  had  been  led  to  take  a  share  in  the  expedition 
was  now  on  the  Dorian  side.  But  they  were  driven  out 
again  by  force,  and  with  some  loss,  more,  it  would  seem,  of 
Argeians  than  of  Athenians  K  To  take  Syracuse  by  storm 
was  not  the  destiny  even  of  Lamachos,  much  less  of  Nikias. 
But  the  work  immediately  in  hand  was  done,  and  done 
thoroughly.  The  whole  besieging  army  hastened  to  the 
Syracusan  work,  they  broke  down  the  wall,  they  tore  up 
the  palisade,  and  carried  off  the  stakes  to  use  in  their  own 
works.  They  then  set  up  a  trophy.  It  is  to  be  supposed 
that  they  recovered  the  bodies  of  the  slain  Aif^ians  and 
others  by  force.  For  we  hear  nothing  of  any  burial-truce 
being  granted  by  the  Syracusans,  and  indeed  the  burial- 
truce,  a  sign  of  defeat,  seems  inconsistent  with  the  setting 
up  of  the  trophy,  the  sign  of  victory. 

This  passage  of  arms  taught  the  Athenian  generals  that 

^  ThQC.  vi  ICO.  I ;  wp^  rd  areeipctfut  rd  wapiL  ti^  wvXtda,    See  above, 
p.  178. 
'  lb.  a ;  r&¥  'AfytiaH^  rofh  airSOt  xat  rfir  'Atfipolnr  o^  woXXol, 
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CHAP.  vm.  after  all  the  southern  part  of  their  work  was  more  important 

than  the  northern.    The  next  day  they  began  to  baUd  again 

The  on  the  south  side  of  the  round  fort.     The  place  of  their  work 

fortify  the  ^  described  with  some  care.    ''They  began  to  fortify  the 

Pw^Ua     ^^  above  the  marsh,  which  on  this  side  of  Epipolai  looks 

dd  Ftueo,  out  towards  the  Great  Harbour,  at  the  point  whence,  whoi 

they  had  once  gone  down  the  hill,  would  be  the  shortest 

space  for  their  wall  to  reach  the  harbour  across  the  level 

ground  and  the  marsh  ^.'     The  point  is  surely  that  of  the 

Portella  del  Fusco.     On  the  difE  above  that  rocky  combe 

are  manifest  cuttings  and  smoothings  of  the  rock,  some 

of  which  we  may  fairly  take  to  mark  the  position  of  the 

fort  now  raised  by  Nikias.     The  building  of  the   Syra- 

cusan  counter-wall  had  clearly  impressed   the  Athenian 

generals  with  the  necessity  of  occupying  a  point  on  the 

southern  clifEs  with  all  speed,  even  before  the  wall  settings 

out  from  the  central  round  fort  had  reached  that  point. 

The  Hdra-  The  position  was  near  the  temple  of  H^rakl^,  most  likely 

with  the  short  combe  of  Fusco  between  the  two.    As  with 

the  Olympieion  below,  so  with  the  HSrakleion  above,  Nikias 

forbore  to  occupy  the  sacred  precinct ;  but  it  seems  that  the 

neighbourhood  of  the  enemy  was  made  at  least  an  excuse 

for  defrauding  the  god  of  much  of  his  accustomed  worship  '. 

From  this  fort  on  the  clifE  they  must  have  built  both  ways, 

backwards  towards  the  Round  Fort  and  down  the  hill-side 

towards  the  Great  Harbour.     The  wall  would  go  down 

from  the  cliffs ;  it  would  cross  the  lower  level,  and  would 

come  down  into  the  marshy  groimd,  most  likely  near  the 

burial-place  of  Fusco,  now  crossed  by  the  road.     The  next 

stage  in  our  story  shows  that  on  this  latter  side  at  least 

the  work  was  pressed  on  with  great  speed. 

Second  The  besieged  now  made  a  second  attempt  to  stop  the 

counter-     works  of  the  enemy  by  a  Syracusan  counter-work.     The 

^  Thnc  vi.  loi.  i.    See  Appendix  XIII. 

'  See  Plut.  Nik.  3a.    We  shall  come  to  this  again. 
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Athenian  wall  had  advanced  so  £eir  to  the  south  that  this  chap.  vm. 
new  work  was  made,  not  on  the  hill,  not  from  Temenitfis  ^<»^ 


the 

as  its  starting-point,  but  on  the  lowest  ground  of  all,  nuunh. 

starting  from  Gel&n's  wall  of  Achradina.  It  was  in  short 
to  go  across  the  swamp.  The  Athenians  mast  by  this 
time  have  carried  their  wall  down  to  the  middle  level  \ 
the  level  of  the  present  road  from  Syracuse  to  Tremiha 
and  Floridia.  Otherwise  the  Syracusans  would  surely  have 
chosen  that  level  for  their  new  work  rather  than  the  marsh 
itself.  Being  forced  to  work  in  the  swamp,  they  did  not 
attempt  to  build  a  wall ;  they  were  satisfied  with  digging  a 
trendi,  which  would  soon  be  filled  with  water,  and  defend- 
ing it  with  a  palisade '.  Thus  the  place  of  struggle  was  Renewed 
again  changed.  It  had  shifted  back  from  the  heights  to  ^!^w^  ^ 
the  low  ground,  the  marshy  ground  between  the  great  8~"°^ 
hiU  of  Epipolai  and  the  smaller  hill  of  Polichna.  It  had 
shifted  to  ground  which  had  come  within  the  range  of  the 
pursuit,  if  not  of  the  actual  fighting,  of  the  battle  of  last 
year. 

The  object  on  the  Athenian  side  was  now  to  master  this 
new  hindrance,  and  to  carry  on  their  own  besieging  wall 
down  to  the  water.  As  a  help  towards  this  end,  orders 
were  sent  to  the  fleet  to  sail  round  from  Thapsos  into  the 
Great  Harbour.  Nikias  was  now  disabled  by  sickness,  Siekneis  of 
by  a  disease  of  the  kidneys',  from  any  active  military Lj^Qn^^og 
work.     The  command  of  the  army  was  left  with  Lama-  ^®*^  ?*• 

^  ermy  down 

chos  alone.    Before  dawn  the  Athenians  came  down  from  the  hill, 
the  heights.    They  crossed  the  middle  level  of  Gralera  and 
Fusco,  and  came  down  to  the  actual  marshy  ground.    They 
carried  doors  and  broad  planks  of  wood  to  help  them  in 
crossing  the  treacherous  snr&ce,  picking  out  as  far  as 

^  See  voL  ii.  p.  149. 

'  Thaa  ti.  loi.  a ;  ierttna^pow  Mts^dp^ofui^Oi  dvd  r^s  rSXttas,  M  /Ucov 
Tov  tkovr  Koi  rA^pn^  ipa  wttp^pMrffw, 

'  lb.  102.  a  he  IB  limply  8(d  AaBirttap  InroXtkufifihos,  In  the  letter 
in  viL  15.  I  he  himielf  Bpeftlu  of  y^et  rc^/rrtf. 
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CHAP.  Tin.  they  could  such  parts  as  were  merely  muddy  and  not  alto- 
gether swamp  ^.  At  day-break  they  reached  the  Syracusan 
trench  and  palisade;  the  greater  part  of  the  defences 
gave  way  at  the  first  assault ;  the  rest  yielded  to  a  second  ^. 
Battle  By  this  time  a  Syracusan  force  had  come  forth  from  the 
swamp.  town,  and,  strengthened  doubtless  by  the  garrison  of  Po- 
lichna^  had  formed  between  the  counter-work  and  the  river 
Anapos.  The  bridge  by  which  the  road  to  Heldron  crossed 
the  river,  broken  down  by  the  Athenians  the  year  before^ 
had  now  been  set  up  again  ^.  The  Syracusans  now  formed^ 
with  their  right  wing  towards  the  harbour^  and  the  left, 
where  the  horse  were  placed^  towards  the  road.  On  the 
Athenian  side  the  general  took  his  post  on  the  left^  opposite 
the  Syracusan  right.  The  fight  began;  the  Syracusan  foot 
seem  to  have  given  away  at  once.  The  right  wing  fled 
towards  the  city;  the  left  made  its  way  alongside  of  the 
river^  hoping  to  reach  the  bridge  and  so  find  shelter  in 
the  fort  on  Polichna^,  To  cut  oft  their  retreat^  Lama* 
chos  sent  the  same  chosen  three  hundred  who  had  taken 
the  Syracusan  wall  on  the  hill*.  Where  the  combined 
cavalry  of  Athens^  Segesta,  Naxos^  and  the  Sikels  were 
just  now  we  are  not  told.  But  the  Syracusan  horse  were 
there^  ready  almost  to  win  back  the  day  that  had  been 

^  Thxio.  yi«  loi.  3  ;  a^dl  tk  wtpl  fyOfkw  KaraBAprts  dwb  rw  'EnvoXwr  h 
rh  byuaXov  koX  8ict  rov  Wow  f  m^XcDdcs  ^v  leal  cr^pup&rarw  $t5pas  lui  ^iket 
vXaria  kitt$ivT€s  kouL  W  ahrw  9ia0a9i<rearrts.  Here  the  d/xaXdr,  the  lower 
terrace  of  Fusco,  and  the  tkos  are  again  clearly  diBtinguished.  Kothing 
can  be  better  than  wij)M€s  Kai  (rrtpt^tdrrarw,  the  moat  aolid  thing  to  be 
had,  mud  as  opposed  to  actoal  water.  This  comes  from  an  eye-  or  rather 
foot-witness. 

'  lb ;  aipowriv  fL/ia  I91  t6  r<  ara&pwita  vX^  ^Axtov  «a2  r^  r&^pw,  mL 
ifffTtpov  ttal  t6  tvo\«i<p$a^  fIXor. 

'  See  above,  p.  167 . 

*  So  I  understand  vi.  loi.  4 ;  o2  8*  M  rf  tlcnfb/i^  mpiL  ri>y  wvmitSw, 
The  fighting  is  between  the  harbour  and  the  HeLorme  road,  not  Car  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Anapos.  To  reach  the  bridge  they  have  to  skirt  the 
left  bank  of  the  river. 

'  lb.;  ot  rw  'ABijnluF  rpujt6cvot.  XoTiiBcr.    See  100.  i. 
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lost.    They  not  only  drove  off  the  three  hundred;  they  gbap.  tiu. 
charged  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenians,  and  threw  the 
tribe  that  stood  farthest  to  the  right  into  confusion^. 
Ijamachos^  seeing  all  this  from  his  post  on  the  left,  hastened 
to  their  relief  with  some  bowmen  and  with  the  Argeians, 
a  contingent  which  is  again  specially  mentioned  *.    And  Beatli  of 
now  the  hero  was  to  deal  his  last  blow  against  the  enemy 
after  a  fashion  more  worthy  perhaps  of  a  hero  than  of  a 
general.    With  a  few  comrades  Lamachos  crossed  a  ditch, 
and  stood  exposed  to  a  body  of  the  Syracnsan  horse  \   A  later 
aoconnt  gives  the  story  a  thoronghly  Homeric  turn.     The 
foremost,  perhaps  the  captain,  of  the  horsemen  was  a  valiant 
Syracnsan  named  Kallikrate&    In  answer  to  the  challenge  Alleged 
of  Lamachos,  the  two  met  in  single  combat.    They  were  ^^hit 
an  ill-matched  pair,  if  the  Athenian,  apart  from  the  body  ^^"'"^V 
of  the  heavy-armed,  had  to  meet  the  mounted  Syracnsan  KaUi- 
with  his  single  spear  or  sword.    As  the  tale  goes,  the  two 
champions  met  &ce  to  face ;  each  gave  and  each  received 
a  blow ;  and,  as  before  Ilios  or  beside  Beg^llus, 

*'  Side  by  aide  thoie  chie&  of  pride 
Together  feU  down  deadV" 

With  Lamachos  were  slain  five  or  six  of  his  comrades;  the 
Syracnsans  hastily  seized  on  their  bodies  and  carried  them 

^  See  Arnold*!  note.  I  rappose  we  mast  aooept  ^vXi}  for  ^Acuri).  Cf. 
the  ^Xil  fdu  of  the  Syracntans  in  loo.  i. 

*  Thno.  vi.  loi.  5 ;  iScor  8)  6  A&fiaxof  wapt0o^$u  d-rd  rw  c^aW/iov  rov 
lovTwy  furA  ro^or&f  re  od  woXXiSav  tud  roht  'Apy^lcvs  mpakafi^, 

'  Thncydidee  (ib.)  nys  limply,  knikafids  rdn^pw  rtrA  Mat  funwBth  iie^ 
^Afywr  rvK^  £vif9iafi6irn»  6,iroMiirKu  alr^s  re  «a2  whrt  i)  t^  rwv  /icr'  o^ov. 

«  ThiBTeruon,  which  after  all  doea  not  contradict  the  aoconnt  in  Thnoy* 
dides,  cornea  from  Plutaroh  (Kik.  18),  who  nnlackily  does  not  quote  hia 
anihority.  It  is  clearly  from  some  Sicilian  source ;  bat  it  makes  a  difference 
whether  it  is  from  Philiatos  or  from  l^maios.  It  rans  thos )  dvo/ioy«tfc2r 
3  AA/ULXOf  ^v^9r1|  rwr  SupcuraMrfwr  rovt  Inrtis  iwt^tpofUvavf*  ify  8^  itpStTO% 
aArw  KoAAiXjpdr^,  M^  90\€/UM6t  not  $VfiO€t9^s,  wpds  rwroif  lie  wpotck^ffton 
mnxurtiis  6  Ad/Mxof  litovo^x^c^,  mi  kafi^  w\ijyiji¥  wpirtpos,  ttra  Mt,  mt 
TCtfiB^  d/tttv  irmfawi$ta^4  r#  KaWuep&rtu  Anyhow  we  aooept  Eallikratte 
as  an  addition  to  the  small  stock  of  Syracnsans  whom  we  know  by  name. 
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OBAP.ynLm  safety  beyond  the  river.  The  rest  of  the  Atbennn 
army  pressed  on^  and  the  Syiacnsan  horse  withdrew^  seem- 
ingly towards  Poliehna^. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  Lamachos  really 

did  throw  away  his  liEe  in  an  actual  single  combat  at  emch 

strange  odds.    But  even  in  the  more  sober  contemporary 

account  he  would  seem  to  have  risked  a  life  most  precious 

to  Athens  somewhat  rashly.    A  general  could  hardly  be  in 

his  right  place  when  he  found  himself,  with  a  few  comrades 

only,  on  the  side  of  a  trench  away  from  his  army  and  whero 

the  enemy's  cavalry  had  possession.    If  he  was  in  his  place, 

simply  leading  on  his  men,  the  Athenians  and  Argeians  must 

have  followed  their  general  somewhat  less  heartily  than  was 

Effects       their  wont.    Be  this  as  it  may,  his  death  was  a  loss  to  Athens 

death  of     which  could  uot  be  made  good.     Syracose  might  keep  on 

^'^"^^^^  her  defence  without  Kallikrates ;  Athens  could  not  hope  to 

keep  on  her  attack  without  Lamachos.    The  energy  shown 

in  every  Athenian  action  of  the  last  few  days  was  clearly 

his  work.    It  was  the  spirit  of  the  hero  at  whom  the  comic 

poet  jeered  in  his  life-time,  but  whom  after  his  death  he 

learned  to  rank  with  Patroklos  and  Teukros  and  the  other 

worthies  of  l^endary  times.    With  his  death  all  abiding 

NikiM       energy  passed  away  from  the  Athenian  camp.    The  one 

oomnuind.  ST^i^c^l  i^^w  left  in  that  camp  was  Nikias.    Little  was 

likely  to  be  done  in  the  hour  of  sickness  by  a  general  who 

in  health  had  shrunk  from  energetic  action  and  thrown 

away  every  opportunity.    But  let  us  do  justice  to  him. 

^  Tliae.  vi.  loi.  6 ;  mt  ro6ro9t  fMhf  cl  Sv/muk^im  «Mf  mriL  t&x^  ^^ 
wowrtp  Afmdirairrts  v^par  rod  mra/uw  It  t6  dff^dKh,  aOrtlt  M  Ivv^rrot  Ifiti 
mt  Tov  SXXov  inpart6imrot  rw  'A$tfpaiam  Artx^pow.  AU  tb»  local  pn> 
eision  is  lost  in  Plutarch's  acooant;  he  does  not  distingxiish  between 
ihoM  SjracusanB  who  withdrew  to  Poliohna  and  the  other  Syraoaaans  who 
oame  out  of  the  city  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter  of  Thapydidee. 
On  the  other  hand,  did  the  fighting  in  this  quarter  suggest  to  Dioddroe 
(xiii.  1,  see  Appendix  XI,  and  above,  p.  174)  > or  his  informant  the  wild 
notion  about  the  Athenians  occupying  Poliohna  and  carrying  on  t&eg& 
operations  firom  thence? 
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The  fault  of  Nikias  was  not  incapacity  to  act ;  it  was  chap.  vm. 
simply  that,  when  sent  on  an  errand  which  he  loathed,  he 
found  it  hard  to  screw  himself  up  to  the  point  of  action  ^. 
And  at  this  most  trying  moment,  he  acted  with  the  energy 
which  he  always  showed  when  he  acted  at  all. 

Before  the  Athenians  had  come  back  from  the  field  of 
battle  to  their  camp  on  Epipohd^  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Xftmadios  had  hwa  brought  to  Syracuse.    The  news  raised 
the  spirits  of  that  part  of  the  Syracusan  army  which  had 
found  shelter  within  the  walls.     Some  of  them  put  them-  Fighting 
selves  in  array  against  the  part  of  the  Athenian  army  which  ^'^ 
was  near  them.     This  would  be  the  main  body  of  the  Athe- 
nian left,  which  had  remained  in  its  station  after  Lamachos 
had  led  his  smaU  party  of  bowmen  and  Argeians  towards 
the  right  ^.    The  fight  was  renewed,  and  the  Syracusans 
were  again  driyen  back  ^.    Another  division  of  the  fugitives  The  Syra- 
who  had  thus  taken  heart  attempted  a  more  remfurkable  attack  the 
exploit.    They  seized  the  opportunity  to  attack  the  rovind/^'^^ 
fort  of  the  Athenians  \    It  was  defended  only  by  a  sm^ 
garrison  under  a  sick  commander;  but  its  assailajits  ex^. 
pected  to  find  it  altogether  empty  \    They  succeeded  sq., 
far  in  their  attempt  as  to  take  the  defences  in  advance  of 
the  ciide";  and  Nikias  feared  that,  in  the  absence  of  the. 
main  army,  he  might  not  be  able  to  withstand  an  attack 
on  the  circle  itself.     He  bethought  him  of  another  re- 
source.   Much  timber  had  been  brought  together  for  the. 

^  Thnc.  yi.  102.  i.    They  are  pointedly  distinguished  as  ol  wpbs  r^y  w6\iw, 
a&Tw  r6  vpuTor  Kara^vy&^ts.    Now  they  oome  forth  dird  rrjs  wSKton  <lya-^ 

'  lb.;  iMTtrdfiarro  wp^  ro^r  mmd  ff^Ss  *A0iivdlovs,  See  above,  p.  223, 
note  3. 

'  lb.  3 ;  dMotia^6irniF  rc^  kxtL 

*  The  story  is  told  fiJrly  well  (save  in  one  point)  by  Polyainos,  i«  39.  3^ 
He  knew  what  the  «{rieAoff  was.  Plntardi  (Nik.  18)  says  vaguely,  and  of 
the  weary  Syracusans,  9p6/ii^  iiffipoirro  wp^  rd  r«£x7  ^^  'A^tvcuW, 

'  Thnc  vi.  loa.  x  ;  ^ych/uroi  kfnifuv  aip^ertir. 

<  lb.  a.    See  Appendix  XIIL 

VOL.  IIL  H 
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CHAP.  vm.  buildlDg  of  the  wall ;  there  were  engines  also^  whether 

They  are    engines  for  the  direct  attack  of  the  city,  of  which  we  have 

back  by      as  yet  heard  nothing,  or  merely  such  as  were  needed  for 

the  wall-work^.     To  all  these  Nikias  ordered  fire  to  be  set. 

The  flames  and  the  smoke  kept  oB.  the  assailants  till  the 

Athenians  who  had  been  fighting  below  the  hill  came  back 

from  the  pursuit  of  the  Syracusans  who  had  come  out 

against  them  from  the  city  ^.     They  came ;  but  Lamachos 

was  not  with  them,  living  or  dead.     The  sight  of  those 

who  had  just  defeated  themselves  and  their  comrades  struck 

fear  for  the  second  time  into  the  hearts  of  the  Syracusans 

who  had  come  out  to  assault  the  fort.    At  the  same  moment 

The  Athe-  another  sight  of  dread  met  their  eyes.    The  Athenian  fleet, 

THAU   iiAfiifl 

enters  the  which,  while  all  this  was  going  on,  had  been  sailing  round 
HaSb*  nr  Achradina  and  Ortygia,  was  now  seen  by  friends  and  foes 
making  its  unhindered  way  into  the  Great  Harbour.  The 
hearts  of  the  Syracusans  now  wholly  gave  way;  for  the 
second  time  they  fled  within  the  city.  On  the  hill  and  in 
the  plain  the  Athenians  had  possession  of  the  place  of 
slaughter.  It  was  for  them  to  set  up  their  trophy,  and  to 
grant  the  burial-truce.  Its  terms  of  course  implied  the 
restoration  of  the  bodies  of  Lamachos  and  the  few  comrades 
who  were  slain  with  him  ^.  Small  are  the  chances  that 
the  funeral  urn  of  the  hero  of  Athens  can  ever  have  been 
brought  back  to  his  own  city. 

No  further     The  Syracusans  now  gave  up  all  further  attacks  on  the 

ftttftdcB  oil  

the  Athe-  Athenian  works.     There  seemed  no  longer  any  hope  of 
their  being  able  by  their  own  strength  to  hinder  the 

^  Thno.  vi.  loa.  a ;  rcb  /ii7x<»^'  '^  ^^'^^  ^^  ^/^  ^^v  rc/xovf  ^v  tearafii- 
fikrjfAipa. 

'  lb.  See  p.  325,  note  5,  and  Appendix  XIII.  As  the  shipB  from 
ThapBOB  came  the  next  moment,  Pdyainos  fancies  the  army  was  there*  and 
tnms  this  fforjBfia  into  ij  drd  B6jff4tv  9^jva/us» 

'  lb.  103.  I ;  Tobt  ¥€tcpoht  IwMTwSvSmn  Ar49wreaf  rots  ^vpaitoalotf  K<d  rc^ 
fwrd  AafiAxov  koI  a^dv  i/cofdaayro. 


nian  walls. 
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besiegers  from  hemming  in  the  city  from  sea  to  sea  ^.  ohap.  tui. 
Now  that  the  whole  invading  force  hj  land  and  sea  was 
gathered  together  before  Syracuse,  the  wall-bnilding  oould 
go  on  without  further  hindrance.  It  was  only  by  help 
from  without  that  Syracuse  could  be  saved.  The  besieged 
perhaps  hardly  knew  how  much  they  had  gained  by  the 
single  blow  dealt  by  the  arm  of  Kallikrates  in  the  struggle  by 
the  trench.  The  besieg^ing  works  could  now  go  on  without 
hindrance,  if  the  besiegers  chose  to  force  them  on ;  but  the 
spirit  within  the  camp  which  had  pressed  on  this  and 
every  undertaking  on  the  Athenian  side  was  gone.  While 
GyUppos  lingered,  perhaps  was  constrained  to  linger,  a 

been  gained  for  Syracuse  by  the  death  of  Lamachos.    Now 
he  was  gone,  the  besi^^ing  works  presently  began  to  linger. 
But  as  yet,  while  the  north  side  of  the  wall  was  altogether  The  wall 
n^lected  *,  the  work  south  of  the  fort  at  Syka  went  on.  gouth- 
A  double  line  of  wall,  a  miniature  of  the  Long  Walls  of  ^*"^"* 
Athens,  was  making  its  way  from  Partdla  del  Fu9co  to 
the  Great  Harbour  ^     The  besiegers  meanwhile  had  free 
intercourse  with  Italy  for  bringing  in  all  that  they  needed, 
and  reinforcements  were  ooming  in  from  several  quarters. 
Many  of  the  neighbouring  Sikels,  who   had  been  kept  Sikel  and 
back  by  fear  of  Syracuse  and  who  had  thought  Athenian  reinforee- 
suooess  hopeless,  joined  the  side  to  which  they  were  most  °^^^' 
naturally  inclined,  now  that  it  seemed  to  be  the  winning 
side^.    And  not   only  the  land-force,  but  the  fleet  of 
Athens  was  strengthened  by  barbarian  help.    As  was  to 

^  Thn&  tI  ioj.  4 ;  vopdaarr^s  ft^  Ay  in  Amo  rijf  wapoCmp  o^ai  9wdfitms 

*  This  appear*  from  Thnc.  rii.  2.  4. 

'  See  Appendix  XIII.  The  &ct  U  brought  in  (103.  i)  with  some  emphasii ; 
wap6rrot  4j9ff  ff^<n  norrdr  rdv  crparvifmrof,  icai  rod  vavrimjv  leat  rod  «c{ov 

.  .  .  Awrr9ix^C°^' 

*  Thno.  ▼!.  103.  4  ;  IjXOov  5i  ml  rS^  Si«cXcDr  voXXo)  ^^/ifiaxot  roTf  *A^ 
valots,  t^  9f6fT€pw  9tpi9$tpQrro.     Thi&j  come  (tH.  57.  11)  imrA  hui/^pdv 

Q  a 
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oHAP.  vra.  be  looked  for,  nothing  had  come  of  the  embassy  sent  to 
Carthage.  But  of  the  Etruscan  enemies  of  Syracuse  some 
fulfilled  their  promises  to  Athens.  Three  ships  of  fifty 
oars  came  from  Etruria  to  swell  the  besi^ing  navy^ 
Pindar  had  prayed  th«t  the  Phoenician  might  keep  aloof 
from  Syracuse,  and  that  the  shout  of  the  Etruscan  might 
never  be  heard  beneath  her  walls  K  The  Phoenician  did  for 
a  while  keep  aloof ;  the  shout  of  the  Etruscan  was  heard 
in  company  which  Pindar  could  not  have  reckoned  on. 


ency  at 
Syracuse. 


Deapond-  We  have  now  reached  the  turning-point  of  the  whole 
struggle.  The  darkest  hour  of  Syracuse  had  come.  All 
hope  seemed  to  have  passed  away  from  her  defenders. 
Everything  seemed  to  be  going  on  according  to  the  best 
hopes  of  the  invaders.  The  Syracusans  felt  that  by  their 
unassisted  strength  they  could  never  bear  up  against  the 
besieging  force.  Help  from  Peloponnesos  had  been  pro- 
mised; but  of  help  from  Peloponnfisos  there  was  as  yet 
no  sign.  Men  looked  forth  from  the  besieged  city — ^now 
at  last  really  besieged  • — only  to  see  the  Athenian  army 
encamped  on  their  heights,  to  see  the  Athenian  fleet 
moored  in  their  harbour,  to  see  land-force  and  sea-foroe 
moving  freely  on  any  needful  errand.  Meanwhile  no 
message  of  help  was  brought  to  their  gates ;  no  friendly 
sail  could  be  seen  upon  their  waters.  The  hearts  of  the 
men  of  Syracuse  altogether  sank;  there  was  no  spirit 
left  in  them.  They  began  to  turn  against  one  another. 
Charges  to  lay  the  blame  on  one  another^.  The  generals  were 
^^Bj^of  course  the  readiest  victims.  What  had  come  of  the 
exhortations  and  professions  of  Hermokrates?     He  and 

'  Thao.  vi.  105.  a.    See  above,  p.  196. 
'  See  voL  ii.  p.  334. 

'  Thuo.  ▼!.  103.  4;  ota  cl«dr  daf9pitwo»  dwopoinrrvif  leaJt  ftoAAov  4  *P^  *<^ 
XioptcovfAivam, 

*  lb.;  teal  ydp  nya  mt  inmfflay  {nr6  r&y  vap6vTM^  KtusSay  ks  dkhJfKovs 
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his  oolleagaes  had  done  no  better  than  their  despised  ghaf.  vm. 
predecessors.    The  former  generals  had  indeed  been  de- 
feated in  battle;    bat  in  their  day  of  power  the  city 
was  at  least    not   hemmed    in   by   the    enemjr^s  walls. 
HermokratSs  had  been  no  more  victorious  in  battle  than 
those  against  whom  he  had  spoken;  and^  with  him  for 
general,  Syracose  had  been  pnt  in  fetters  like  a  prisoner. 
Either  the  genenJs  were  traitors,  or  else  they  were  pursued 
by  an  ill  luck  which  made  them  unfit  to  command.    An  Hermo- 
assembly  was  held;   Hermokrates  and  his  colleagues  were  ^^^  ]^ 
deposed  ^     But  the  people  did  not  fall  back  on  their  5*^^«^*" 
former  fashion  of  a  large  college  of  generals.    The  number  and  other 
fixed  at  the  last  election  was  followed.    Of  the  three  who  dboeen. 
were  now  chosen  one  bore  the  same  name  as  one  of  those 
whom  he  succeeded.    They  were  HSrakleides,  Eukles,  and 
Tellias. 

But  things  went  further  than  this.    We  must  remember  Negoti»- 
that  there  had  all  along  been  in  Syracuse  a  party  &vour-  ^^^ 
able  to  Athens'.    Its   members  must  now  have  enown^^^ 

^  and  the 

bolder,  and  must  have  spoken  their  mind  openly.  AndSynca- 
not  a  few  others  came  over  to  their  mind.  It  was  the 
common  saying  throughout  Syracuse  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  safety  except  in  making  temm  with  the  be- 
sieg^ers  ^.  It  would  be  well  to  make  th^n  before  the  city 
was  wholly  hemmed  in  ^.  Messages  were  sent  to  Nikias, 
meesages  informal  perhaps,  but  still  avowed  ^.  It  would 
seem  that  he  made  some  definite  proposal  to  which  Yea 

*  Thue.  vi.  103.  4 ;  ro^  crparriyc^  if*  S»  o^roct  ravra  ^vr40tf  iwawrav, 
in  4  hrarvx^q.  If  rpodociq,  rp  Imlvw  fiXjavrSfuroi.    See  Appendix  XIY. 

*  See  abore,  p.  163. 
'  Thuc  tL  103.  3 ;  ml  Tclp  oi  Sv/xur^triot  wokifi^  /Up  cinchi  kv6fu(<nf  Ay 

wtpiyfyia^atf  in  airois  o^ik  dvd  ttjs  HtKowoprffirov  itftXia  o09tfda  j(«c,  to^ 
^  \6yovs  cr  re  ffifHfftw  abrott  Ivocovrro  ^vftfiariKovs  Koi  wp^s  rdy  VikIov, 

*  Plut.  Nik.  18 ;  wptp  ^  wayrtkws  drorctx^^^^itu  rijpf  w6\iy  (d6fuyot  Iktv 
ytw4o6at  rds  JkaX^ta,    Thie  important  remark  is  snrely  horn  Philistos. 

'  Iliac.  Ti.  103.  4;  Kbpwnt  /i2y  obitfda  kyirfTO  . .  .  roXXd  kkiyero  vp6s 
re  IjKCiror  md  «AfC«  jmrd  r^  wiXiw, 
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CHAT.  viiL  or  Nay  might  be  said*    A  day  at  least  was  fixed  for  the 
an  assem-   holding  of  an  assembly  formally  to  discuss  the  question  of 

bly called  •<    i   i*       i 

to  treat,     capitulation  ^. 

Effects  of  It  has  been  remarked  over  and  over  again  that  few 
Greeks  could  bear  sudden  success;  such  a  prospect  as 
this  turned  even  the  sober  head  of  Nikias.  His  thoughts 
were  perhaps  not  so  much  of  the  glory  of  receiving  the 
submission  of  Syracuse  as  of  the  higher  good  luck  of 
being  able  to  bring  back  fleet  and  army  to  Athens  without 
having  undergone  any  serious  damage.  But  he  forgot 
that  that  blissful  result  could  not  be  had  without  some 
effort  on  his  own  part.  After  all,  the  utter  despair  of  the 
Syracusans  was  premature.  The  city  was  not  h^nmed  in  ; 
the  besiegers'  wall  was  not  finished  on  either  side.  The 
southern  wall  was  all  but  built ;  but  it  was  still  not  built^ 
but  only  in  building.  Of  its  full  length,  of  about  a  mile 
across  the  lower  level  and  the  marsh,  only  a  small  spaoe 
close  to  the  sea  had  yet  to  be  finished;  but  that  was 
enough  ^  On  the  north  side  of  the  round  fort  still  less 
had  been  done.  That  side  had  been  neglected  while  the 
works  to  the  south,  more  important  as  they  seemed  at  the 
time,  had  been  going  on.  Part  of  the  northern  wall  was 
finished ;  part  was  half-done,  in  the  more  part  the  stones 
were  laid  ready  and  no  more  ^  As  the  southern  wall  did 
not  reach  to  the  sea,  the  northern  wall  was  still  further 
from  reaching  to  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  towards  reaching  the 
sea  at  Trogilos  it  had  made  no  way  at  all.  Syracuse  then 
was  not  really  shut  up.     An  active  and  wary  deliverer 


State  of 
the  wall- 
building. 


^  Thuc.  vii.  3. 1.  Grongylofl  (see  below,  p.  337)  is  spoken  of  as  KoraKafiwy 
airro^  w*pi  dwaXkar)fis  rw  woKifuv  fUXXovrca  i««Ai/ai<i(c(y.  This  can 
hardly  have  anj  other  meanixig.  So  Plutarch,  Nik.  18;  irapffYf€\TO  ijAm 
a^ofs  kKKXriaia  Jt€fi  rS/y  wpds  rdy  Vutlay  6/u>Koyuay.    See  last  page,  note  4. 

'  lb.  4;  Gjlippos  came,  ly  f  kirrd  /lir  ^  ^*^^  oraSicaif  ijdnj  dvcrcW- 
Ac<rro  Tois  *A$7jv<uots  h  rhv  fUyai^  KifUva  ikvkovy  Ttixo^t  'M*'  Mardi  fipaxf/ 
Tc  t6  rpds  T^v  $^iXaaat»'  rovro  6*  In  ^tcMfiow, 

*  lb.  5.    See  Appendix  XIII. 
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might  still  oome  to  its  help.  And  Nikias  knew  that  such  ohap.  tui. 
a  deliverer  was  on  his  way.  He  conld  not  have  failed  to 
hear  of  the  conference  at  Sparta,  the  speech  of  AlkibiadSs^ 
and  the  preparations  that  followed.  Later  news  told  him 
that  a  fleet  charged  with  the  relief  of  Syracuse  was  actually 
afloat.  He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not.  The  numbers  of 
the  relieving  force  were  very  small ;  it  was  the  enterprise  of 
a  freebooter,  not  any  real  putting  forth  of  the  strength  of 
the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  ^.  Presently  he  heard  of  the 
nearer  approach  of  a  small  detachment.  It  was  but  four 
ships;  four  Athenian  ships  would  be  enough  to  check 
them  or  to  watch  them^  and  four  Athenian  ships  were 
sent  \  But  more  than  this^  he  altogether  n^lected  the  False  oon- 
immediate  work  which  he  had  in  hand,  the  hemming  in  of  xiMm.^ 
Syracuse  by  the  completion  of  the  wall  which  had  already 
so  &r  advanced.  The  truth  is  that  Nikias  came  under 
the  general  law  that,  when  anything  draws  a  man  into  a 
state  of  feeling  or  a  line  of  conduct  which  is  unlike  his 
usual  habits^  he  is  carried  further  and  more  swiftly  in 
his  new  direction  than  other  men  K  When  the  heart  of 
Nikias  was  for  once  lifted  up^  it  was  lifted  up  very  high 
indeed  \  Hitherto^  if  he  had  been  unenterprising,  he  had 
at  least  been  cautious.  If  he  had  done  but  little,  it  was 
because  he  had  kept  guard  against  every  danger.  In  his 
present  &ame  of  mind  he  did  no  more  than  he  had  done 

^  Thne.  ri.  104.  5  ;  6  ik  VimSos  wv$6fU¥ot  a^dy  vpoffwk4<nrra  ifireptiU  t6 
vXjtfor  twr  rcwr  . .  .  /m2  X^ffrwifrtpor  ISo^f   wofw <r«<ua<r/Wyovf  vktiy,  jmu 

'  Thej  «re  mentioned  casiuUy  in  vii.  i.  a ;  rwr  ^AmJcSat^  rt<r<r6po»  vcwk 
,  ,  ,  hs  6  Vusias  Sfian  vw$w6fu»ot  cAt^w  [r^wor]  kv  AoKpois  ttvat,  dir^* 
<rrc<Xf. 

*  Compere  the  itor  j  of  King  Stephen's  treatment  of  the  biihops  of  Ely 
and  Lincoln ;  Norman  Conquest,  yoI.  ▼.  p.  289. 

*  Flatareh  (Nik.  18)  bring!  this  oat  weU ;  6  tk  Vuda$  §M>s  cArbt  Mat 
wofA  ip^tr  tw^rntiwrf  mpSum  fi^/np  mi  r^XV  danr^Oapptiic^  . . .  oMva 
TOO  ruXiwov  X&yw  $ax*  rpocwXiomrot  oM  ^Aa«^  Ivori^aro  /mtfafMb^,  dAXd 
rf  voyrcXdr  ^tpopaa&tu  mt  mrmfkpoywBai  ka$im  ovrdr  6  dn)f»  tlahrXMwrt, 
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CHAP.  vm.  before,  and  he  kept  no  good  goaid  against  anything.  He 
had  once  shrunk  horn  action  through  simple  dislike  of  the 
errand  on  which  he  had  been  sent.  He  now  shrank  from 
action,  because  he  had  come  to  think  that  the  fruits  of 
victory  were  to  be  had  without  further  action.  A  few  more 
days  of  work  as  men  had  worked  while  Lamachos  was  liTing*, 
and  no  help  from  without  could  have  saved  Syracuse  from 
his  grasp.  Those  few  days  were  wasted^  and  Syracuse  was 
saved. 

PIbbb  of         We  must  now  go  back  to  follow  the  course  of  Gylippoe 
7  ppoB.    ^^^  ^^  other  helpers  of  Syracuse  from  the  moment  of  the 
Lacedsemonian  vote  which  appointed  him  as  commander  at 
Syracuse  and  bade  him  concert  measures  with  the  Corin- 
thians ^     The  language  in  which  his  appointment  is  re- 
corded shows  that  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  officer 
sent  by  Sparta  would,  as  such,  naturally  take  the  command 
of  the  local  forces  of  Syracuse  as  well  as  of  those  which 
might  be  sent  to  her  help*.     He  begins  by  giving  his 
orders  to  the  Corinthian  envoys  at  Sparta*.    They  were 
bidden  at  once  to  send  him  two  ships  to  AsinS,  the  Diyo- 
pian  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  Messanian  gulf.    They 
were  to  fit  out  as  many  more  ships  as  they  thought  of 
sending — the  number  seems  to  be  left  to  themselves— 
and,  when  the  time  came,  to  have  them  ready  to  sail  ^. 
Somewhat  later  we  hear  of  two  Laconian  ships  as  taking 
part  in  the  enterprise.     It  might  almost  seem  as  if  these 
were  the  two  ships  sent  to  Asine,  manned,  under  the  care 
of  Gylippos,  by  maritime  subjects  of  Sparta  *.    The  Corin- 
thians and  Syracusans  now  left  Sparta.     Of  the  return  of 

^  See  above,  p.  a6i. 

Thuc.  yi.  93.  2  ;  T^Xiwwor  . .  .  irpocrr^ovrct  dfix'^'imi  roik  Xupaitoelots, 
'  lb.  5  ;  ^  fi^r  rat/f  roit  KjopofBicvt  iM4\§v4wcl  wf/trntp  elf  *ikffisnpf, 

*  lb. ;  T^f  a)  XmircU  «apadr«cvd(«r0n  Zaoi  hi<awMmu  wifomw  ml  5rar 
mupdt  ^,  kroi/im  cImu  vActr. 

*  In  c  104. 1  we  bave  two  Laooniaii  Bhipe  distinoi  from  the  Gorinthuo. 
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the  Syiacnsan  euTojs  to  Sicily  we  hear  nothing;    hatoBAP. nn. 
doubtless  they  did  retom,  and  took  with  them  the  news 
that  help  for  Syracuse  was  at  least  voted  at  Sparta. 

The  next  thing  we  hear  is  that  a  fleet  is  assembled  at  Gathering 
Leukas,  a  fit  plaoe  for  the  centre  of  the  enterprise,  a  city  fleet  tt 
daughter  of  Corinth  and  sister  of  Syracuse.    The  number  ^^^ 
of  the  ships  charged  with  the  deliverance  of  the  threatened 
member  of  the  household  was  not  large.     Except  the  two 
from  Laoonia^  all  came  from  different  branches  of  the  Corin- 
thian fiunily.     Corinth  herself  gave  twelve;  her  colonists 
at  Leukas  gave  two  and  Ambrakia  three  ^.    They  met  at 
Leukas  about  the  time  of  the  events  which  followed  the 
death  of  Lamachos^  when  the  Syracusans  began  to  hJl 
into  utter  despair.     Their  purpose  was  to  sail  to  Sicily 
with  all  speed  K    But  news  came  which  made  them  change 
their  purpose.    Rumour  was  busy  everywhere  in  the  western  Ramotin 
seas.    Men  spoke  of  the  successes  of  Athens ;  they  spoke  ^i^^  ^^. 


of  the  Athenian  general^  the  wise  leader,   the   chosen 
&vourite  of  fortune,  whom  none  could  hope  to  overcome  ^ 
Seports  reached  Leukas   that  the  Athenian  walls  were 
thoroughly  completed  and  that  Syracuse  was  hemmed  in 
without  hope^.    To  Oylippos  this  news  sounded  as  if  allGylippoe 
Sicily  was  lost;  it  would  be  labour  in  vain  to  strive  to  do  sialy^'but 
aught  for  Syracuse.     But  the  danger  was  not  confined  to  ]^  '^"^ 
Syracuse  or  to  Sicily.    Athenian  ambition — so  Gylippos 
had  learned  from  Alkibiad^s — ^went  on  from  Sicily  to  Italy 
and  to  more  distant  lands.     The  Greek  cities  of  Italy 
might  still  be  saved  '•     On  that  errand^  the  only  hope  that 

'  Tlrac.  vi  104. 1. 

'  lb. ;  fiovXS/iti^ot  h  r^  SurfAiar  hA  rdxcvt  $OffOti<nu» 

*  Plat.  Nik.  18;   fttyAkif  ^  96^  iit^ohn  rw  Kpvnll^  vh^ra  roftr  'AA7- 

*  Thoe.  tL  104.  I ;  in  aOrcit  ai  dyy^Xiai  i^ohttir  Itamt  mi  itaam  M  rh 
dtnh  bffwa/iinUj  dn  fStf  wawT€kStt  dvorcrctx'^A'^i'oi  ol  XvpAstownl  citf'i. 

*  lb. ;  Tijt  fUtf  SurcXloff  eiWn  lX«{8a  cMtfUttw  ^x"^  ^  Titknrwot,  r^  5i 
IroXior  fiotfX^ftOfot  w^tot^am. 
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CHAP.  ym.  seemed  left,  Gylippos  made  up  his  mind  to  set  forth  in 

person  with  a  small  foroe^  leaving  the   other   ships   to 

follow. 

Voyage  of      With  four  ships  then,  the  two  Laoonian  and  two  Corinthian^ 

^  ^^^'    under  a  captain  named  Pythen,  the  Spartan  commander  yen** 

tured  on  a  voyage  which  among  Greek  sailors  passed  for  a 

piece  of  unusual  daring.     He  crossed  straight  from  Leukas 

to  Taras  ^.     The  usual  course  along  the  coast  was  specially 

to  be  avoided^  as  it  would  have  led  him  by  Korkyra^  the 

Hia  stay     estranged  member  of  the  Corinthian  household.     Taras  was 

his  vain '    friendly  to  Sparta  and  to  Syracuse^  and  he  was  able  to 

ti^^with  °^^  ^*  *  centre  of  action.     He  first  sent  envoys  to  Thou- 

Thourioi.    rioi^  the  cily  which  had  sheltered  his  banished  father^  and 

where  he  claimed  to  take  up  the  citizenship  which  he  had 

inherited  from  him^.    Thourioi,  a  colony  either  of  Athens 

or  of  Apolldn  \  was  tossed  to  and  fro  by  factions;  the  x^rty 

of  Athens  sometimes  prevailed,  sometimes  was  defeated. 

A  little  later  we  shall  find  Thourioi  strongly  Athenian^. 

Just  now  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  friends  of  Athens 

thought  Gylippos   too  weak  to  hurt  them,  or  whether 

enemies  of  Athens  thought  him  too  weak  to  help  them. 

Four  ships,  the  Thourians  thought,  could  do  nothing  either 

way,  and  the  Spartan  embassy  came  to  nought^.     He 

then  sailed  southward  along  the  coast  of  Italy,  but  was 

presently  driven  back  by  a  fierce  storm  to  Taras  '.     His 

ships  were  damaged,  and  he  had  to  wait  a  while  to  refit. 

He  hears    Then  he  set  forth  again  and  reached  Lokroi,  where  he 

ports  at      heard  a  truer  account  of  the  state  of  things  at  Syracuse. 

Lokroi.       rpj^^  ^j^y^  j^^  ^^^^  learned,  was  not  fully  hemmed  in;  the 

north  wall  of  the  Athenians  was  altogether  unfinished ; 

^  Thac  vL  104.  I ;  tri  rdxunu  kwtpaMficoy  rbv  *l6rioy  h  tdparra, 
'  lb.  a ;  9p€<rfi€vcd/ifyos  jmrd  r^  rav'mrp^  «orc  woXirtUa^, 
'  See  above,  p.  I  a. 

*  Thuc  "vii.  33.  5.  *  lb.  vi.  104.  a. 

*  lb. ;   dpfwoffBdt  ifm*  Ayiftov  card  rdv  T^pi^mw  moKhw  ts  hcw¥H  ravrjf 
fUyat.    See  Arnold's  note. 
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it  was  still  possible  for  an  army  to  be  led  into  Syracuse  oHAr.  tiu. 
by  way  of  Epipolai  \    Something  then  might  still  be  done 
to  save  Syracuse  and  Sicily.     Still  Gylippos  did  not  think 
of  at  once  sailing  to  Syracuse  with  his  small  force.    What- 
ever was  to  be  done  by  way  of  relief  to  Syracuse  by  sea 
he  left  to  the  Corinthians,  more  experienced  than  he  in 
maritime  warfare.     He  himself  would  make  his  way  into  He  nik 
Sicily  in  a  less  threatening  sort;  he  would  gather  a  land-    '       ^* 
force,  and  come  at  its  head  to  the  relief  of  Syracuse  by  the 
path  which  was  pointed  out  to  him. 

The  news  that  Gylippos  was  at  Lokroi  was  brought  to 
Nikias.    It  was  at  this  stage  that  he  did  at  last  take  so  Foot  ihJpe 
much  heed  to  what  was  coming  as  to  send  four  ships  to  mhij! 
look  after  the  doings  of  the  freebooter'.     But  the  free- 
booter was  too  quick  for  him.     The  Athenian  ships  were  Voyage  of 
to  watch  for  him  at  Rhegion ;  but  before  they  got  there,  aion^^e 
Gylippos  and  Pythdn^  with  their  four  ships,  had  made  their  ^^ 
way  through  the  strait^  and  were  sailing  along  the  north 
coast  of  Sicily.     The  first  point  at  which  they  touched  was  AooessioD 
Himera^  a  city  &vourable  to  their  cause^  and  well  out  of  the  ^     "^*'** 
reach  of  the  Athenians  and  their  Sikeliot  allies.    There  the 
ships  were  drawn  on  shore  \  and  Himera  became  for  a  while 
the  head-quarters  of  Gylippos.    While  there  he  concerted 
measures  with  the  Himeraians  for  getting  together  what- 
ever land-force,  Greek  and  barbarian^  could  be  gathered  for 
the  relief  of  Syracuse.    We  now  incidentally  learn  that  the 
advice  of  Alkibiades  that  the  force  to  be  sent  should  con- 
sist of  men  ready  both  to  ply  the  oar  at  sea  and  to  act  as 
heavy-armed  troops  by  land  *  had  been  at  least  partly  carried 
out.    The  men  of  Himera^  who  had  long  ago  refused  to 

*  lime.  vii.  i.  i ;  ww&atfSfnyoi  <nupiartpo¥^9ri  Srt  oii««KrcAa»  midvorcrcc- 
Xi^lU¥<u.  aX  XvpAjcowrai  clo'iy,  dW*  in  oUv  re  jKord  rds  'EmvoAcU  crpart^ 

'  See  aboTe,  p.  331. 
.    '  Thaa  yii  i.  3 ;  r<b  rovf  dy^tkKvaw  h  'l/i4ptf. 

*  See  Above,  p.  109. 
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CHAP.  vm.  help  Athens,  were  now  won  over  to  help  Syracuse.     They 
engaged  to  send  their  own  force  to  the  work,  and  they  gave 
panoplies  to  snch  of  the  crews  of  Gylippos  and  Pyth£n  as 
had  not  brought  any  with  them  ^.     Messages  were  sent  to 
varions  parts  of  Sicily  to  ask  or  demand  help.     It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  we  do  not  hear  a  word  of  any  dealings,  friendly, 
hostile,  or  diplomatic,  with  Carthage  or  with  any  Phoenician 
place  in  Sicily.     As  for  the  Elymians,  the  horsemen  of 
Segesta  were  serving  under  Nikias,  and  to  chastise  or 
threaten  their  city  would  have  taken  more  time  than  could 
be  spared.     But  from  Sikels  as  well  as  Greeks  help  was 
Contin-      freely  sought.    A  message  was  sent  to  the  enemy  of  Se- 
SeUnoni     g^^^  ^  which  Oylippos,  as  commander-in-chief  by  Spartan 
andGela.    nomination,  ordered  ^  the  Selinuntines  to  send  their  whole 
force  to  a  certain  point*  unnamed.    This  command  they 
obeyed  but  imperfectly,  sending  some  horsemen  and  light* 
armed.     The  Oeloans  also  sent  a  small  force.    We  are 
surprised  to  hear  that  Sikel  feeling  in  northern  Sicily  was 
Sikels  join  turning  against  Athens.     King  Arch6nide8,  the  friend  of 
y  Piw»-    Dncetius,  who  had  zealously  supported  the  Athenian  side, 
was  lately  dead,  and,  from  whatever  cause,  the  alliance  of 
Sparta,  as  represented  by  Oylippos,  more  strongly  attracted 
the  fancy  of  those  who  came  after  him  ^.     A  thousand 
Sikels  joined  the  force  of  Gylippos.     The  largest  con- 
tingent was  that  of  Himera,  a  thousand  foot,  heavy-armed 
and  light,  and  a  hundred  horse.     The  crews  of  the  four 
ships  and  the  soldiers  who  had  come  with  them,  all  now 
in  the  full  array  of  the  heavy-armed,  numbered  seven 

'  Thnc.  Tii.  i.  5 ;  «a2  rots  l«  iw  yt&y  rwy  (r^tripon^  rw&rms,  &roi  f«^  cTxor 
iwXa  wapcurx^' 

'  lb. ;  robt  2«A«rovrrfov»  9i/a/f€arr€s  kKiktvoy  dvarror  «ay0T^anf  U  ri 
X»ploy» 

'  lb.  4 ;  rSnr  Xuc^Xmi^  rtyht  ot  voKh  itpoOv/i6r€po¥  vpotrx^^P^^  IrdifUH  ^aw 
rod  Tc  'Apxomiiov  r^caarl  TtOvfiic&roSt  tt  rw  ra^^rg  XuctXtw  /So^iXc^oir  tipht 
ira2  &y  o^k  dZiivarot,  rots  'A^ipniots  ^Ikos  Jy.  See  aboTe,  p.  1 58,  and  yol.  ii« 
pp.  381,  386. 
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hundred.    With  this  force  Oylippoe  set  forth  on  his  march  chap.  vni. 
for  the  deUverance  of  Syracuse. 

The  news  of  his  coming  went  before  him.  The  ships  Voyage  of 
that  were  gathered  at  Leokas  were  now  at  sea;  but  one  ^^^* 
of  them^  though  by  some  chance  the  last  to  set  sail,  reached 
SyracQse  before  the  rest.  We  must  suppose  that,  while 
the  others  took  the  usual  course^  this  one^  by  a  still  bolder 
effort  than  that  of  Gkjrlippos^  dashed  right  across  the  open 
sea^.  Its  captain  was  Gongylos^  a  Corinthian  officer, 
specially  zealous  in  the  cause.  He  took  on  himself  the 
task  of  bearing  to  his  straitened  brethren  the  message 
of  comin^r  deliverance.    It  was  the  yenr  day  which  had  He  reaches 

.  .  r  .     Syracuse 

been  fixed  for  the  discussion  of  the  Athenian  terms  in  on  the  day 
the  Syractisaii  assembly.     Men  were  alieady  gathering  ^f|^. 
in   the  cufora^  when  a  ship  was  seen  drawing  near^  a^^7- 
ship  not  manned  by  the  enemies  of  Syracuse  but  sent  on 
an  errand  of  good  will  by  her  own  mother-city.    She 
must  have  made  her  way  into  the  Little  Harbour;  the 
Great  Harbour  was  an  Athenian  possession,  part  of  the 
Athenian  dominion  of  the  seas  ^.    If  the  Syracusan  fleet 
was  in  the  Great  Harbour  at  all,  it  must  have  been  cooped 
up  in  the  docks.    But  that  a  ship  of  an  enemy  of  Athens 
could  enter  even  the  Little  Harbour  seems  to  show  that 
*the  Athenian  guard-ships  must  have  kept  a  very  care- 
less watch.     The  ship  of  Gongylos  reached  the  shore  in  He  brings 
safety,  and  its  captain  and  his  crew  were  soon  on  Syra-  of  help. 
cnsan  ground.    Men  flocked  to  the  shore;  the  assembly 
was  forsaken  or  forgotten ;  instead  of  listening  to  speeches 
for  or  against   acceptance  of   the  Athenian   terms,  the 
men  of  Syracuse    hearkened   to  the  good   news  which 
made  it  needless  to  give  any  Athenian  terms  a  thought. 

*  Thne,  viL  a.  i ;  r^yyuAAt,  sit  rStv  Kopt¥$iom  dpxS'i'TW^,  /iif  m/t  rcXcv- 
TOMS  dpfUfitls  wp&Tot  iihf  iupua^WTOA  h  rdt  XvpoKoCcas^  6Xiyw  8i  vpi  Vv- 
Xiimv. 

*  lb.  ▼.  56.  2. 
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CHAP.  vm.  Oongylos  spoke ;  and  he  told  all  men  that  a  Corinthian 
fleet  and  a  Spartan  commander  were  on  their  way  to  help 
them\ 


No  further  One  would  be  well  pleased  to  know  whether,  after  the 
oftemiB  sudden  coming  of  the  Corinthian  captain  with  his  glad 
j«nth  the  tidings,  the  formalities  of  a  Syracusan  assembly  were  still 
gone  through.  We  are  not  told  whether  any  vote  was 
passed,  whether  any  answer  was  given  to  the  proposals  of 
Nikias,  or  whether,  in  the  nniversal  tumult  of  joy,  all  such 
matters  were  simply  foigotten.  In  any  case,  a  practical, 
if  not  a  formal,  vote  of  the  people  of  Syracuse  decreed  that 
no  Athenian  proposals  should  be  hearkened  to,  and  that 
Syracuse,  with  the  help  of  her  friends  and  kinsfolk,  would 
still  hold  out.  And,  either  through  a  formal  message  or 
through  the  lack  of  any  message,  Nikias  must  have  known 
Continaed  that  it  was  SO.  Strange  to  say,  even  now  his  eyes  were 
fi^noe^  not  opened.  The  Corinthian  fleet  was  coming;  the 
^^^°^'  Spartan  commander  was  coming ;  but  the  vain  confidence 
of  the  general  of  the  Athenians  was  not  shaken.  The 
enterprise  of  which  he  heard  still  seemed  to  him  the  mere 
rash  undertaking  of  a  freebooter,  which  he  might  safely 
despise.  The  northern  wall  might,  even  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, have  been  pressed  on  to  its  completion.  Failing* 
this,  such  an  Athenian  guard  might  have  been  kept  at 
both  ends  of  the  hill  as  would  have  hindered  any  ally  of 
Syracuse  from  making  his  way  into  the  city,  at  any  rate 
without  a  struggle  for  life  and  death.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  was  done.  The  southern  wall,  all  but  finished,  still 
remained  all  but  finished  ^.     On  the  north  side  it  is  plain 

^  Thuc.  yii.  3.  i ;  icaTaXa$i»  a^o^  vtpi  dtmXXayfis  rov  wcX4/uv  fUXXmrras 
iitickfffftAffttw,  Iktic^Kwri  r<  mi  mp^Odpffwt,  \iyw  6ti  pij4t  re  AXXai  Iri 
9pocw\iown  Mi2  Vvktnras  i  EX«ay8/)(8ov,  Aoirf  Soi/iorW  dirdorccA^b^Twr,  Hpxtn^* 
So  Pint.  Nik.  19.  Dioddrot  leayei  out  this  stnking  incident.  See  p.  333, 
note  4. 

'  Thno,  yii.  3.  4 ;  irvx*  8)  mird  rovro  Ktupov  kXOiinf,  h  f  inrii  fikv  ^  dfcrit 
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that  no  guard  was  kept  against  the  coming  even  of  a  free-  chap.  vm. 
hooter^  and  by  that  path  more  than  a  freebooter  came  in. 

§  5.   The  Defence  cf  Syracuse  by  Gylippas. 

B.  c.  414-413. 

It  is  hard  to  say  how  much   of  the  movements  of 
Gylippos  could  have  been  known  to  Gongylos  when  he 
brought  his  welcome  news  to  Syracuse.     Gongylos  sailed 
straight  from  Leukas ;  he  could  hardly  have  known  what 
had  been  going  on  since  Gylippos  had  landed  in  Sicily. 
But  some  tidings  must  have  reached  Leukas  later  than  the 
time  when  Gylippos  and  Pythen  had  sailed  for  Italy  with 
their  four  ships.     For  they  left  Leukas  in  the  belief  that 
it  was  no  use  trying  to  do  anything  more  for  Sicily;  their 
object  now  was  to  save  or  to  gain  the  Italiot  cities  ^.     The  Effect  of 
Corinthians  at  Leukas  must  have  heard  the  later  newsofo^^ 
which  reached  Gylippos  at  Lokroi^  the  news  that  Syracuse  ®^^°®* 
was  not  wholly  hemmed  in;   otherwise  they  would  not 
have  come  at  all^.     Grongylos  would  therefore  be  able  at 
least  to  tell  the  Syracusans  that  Gylippos  and  Python 
had  sailed  for  Sicily  on  their  behalf;    he  could  hardly 
have  told  them  anything  more.     But  this  was  enough  to 
raise  their  spirits  and  to  make  them  give  up  all  thought 
of  surrender.    Not  only  was  their  metropolis  helping  them, 
but  the  great  need  of  all,  the  Spartan  commander,  had 
been  sent;  that,  as  Alkibiadgs  had  said,  was  worth  more 
than  an  army  ^     Presently  further  tidings  came  that  the  News  of 
Spartan  commander  was  in   Sicily,  that  he  was  on  hisp^en^ 
march  towards  Syracuse,  that  he  was  drawing  near  to  the  "^  Sicily, 
city  ^.     And  the  commander  had  an  army  with  him.    It 

(rra^W  ffSi;  ivrrtr^XMTO  m^  *K9ipnioi9  h  t6w  fbh/ai^  Xifi4pa  StirXovy  rclxor, 

'  See  above,  p.  333.  '  See  above,  p.  334. 

'  See  above,  p.  aoo. 

*  Thuo.  "vH.  3.  3 ;  4^7  yfy  Kot  iyfit  Srra  ij^9i»oifT0  nhr^. 
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cHAjp.  Yin.  was  not  a  very  large  one,  perhaps  not  a  very  choice  one^ 
but  a  force  which  numbered  more  than  three  thousand 
men  ^  went  for  something  according  to  Oreek  notions  of 
numbers.  But^  many  or  few^  the  Spartan  leader  was  with 
them.  Whether  the  Sjrracusans  at  all  knew  what  a  leader 
was  coming,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  the  coming  of  any  Spartan 
The  Sjra-  satisfied  the  need  of  the  moment.  When  the  tidings  came 
goes  forth  ^^^  Gylippos  was  actually  drawing  near^  the  whole  mili- 
^^®®*  tary  force  of  Syracuse  went  forth  to  meet  him^.  They 
could  have  done  this  only  by  marching  between  the  north 
brow  of  the  hill  and  the  unfinished  Athenian  wall.  But 
not  a  blow  seems  to  have  been  struck,  not  a  step  of  any 
kind  to  have  been  taken,  to  hinder  either  Gylippos  from 
coming  or  the  Syracusans  from  going  forth.  The  free- 
booter was  now  very  near  indeed.  Did  Nikias  so  trust  in 
his  own  good  luck  '  as  to  think  that  the  enemy  had  come 
simply  to  be  delivered  into  his  hands  by  some  power 
favourable  to  Athens,  while  he  and  his  army  reposed  peace- 
fully by  their  round  fort  at  Syka  ? 
March  of  The  exact  line  of  march  of  Gylippos  from  Himera^  or 
^^"PP*  i»ther  from  the  unnamed  taysting-place  where  tiie  forces 
of  Selinous  were  to  meet  him,  is  not  very  clear.  But  its 
later  stages  must  have  led  him  by  some  of  the  inland  roads 
between  the  steep  of  Thymbris  and  the  western  point  of 
Epipolai.  Having  taken  an  unknown  Sikel  post  on  his 
way^^  he  came  to  the  north  side  of  the  Syracusan  hill. 

^  There  were  700  of  hu  own,  1 100  from  Himera,  hone,  heavy-armed,  and 
light>armed,  looo  SikelB;  alao  (viL  i.  4)  ScAivovrrW  rwis  ^tXo2  mt  Imijs 
Koi  TcA^W  ^Toc,  who  mast  8orelj  have  mustered  aoo  among  them.  Let  us 
hope  it  is  a  copyist  or  editor,  and  not  Dioddros  himself,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  woirds  rwv  'IftcpoMir  mi2  Sciravwr  r^cxOdmn  (xiii.  7,  8). 

*  Thuc.  yii.  a.  a ;  o2  lUv  XupoMd^ioi  kwtpp^Orfffiy  re  Kci  r{r  FvXfr*^  in 

'  His  c^rvx^^    ^^  ahove,  p.  a33. 

*  Thoc.  vii.  a.  3 ;  6ik  *Uras  t6  re  [al.  rSrt]  rtixos  h  ry  wap69^  r«r  Si/rcAtor 
^A^.  The  forms  of  the  name  are  endless  and  the  place  is  qnite  unknown. 
I  therefiore  follow  Hohn  (G.  S.  ii.  40, 413)  in  leaving  it  namdeai,    Icrai  is 
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He  reached  it  at  the  point  jtut  eaat  of  the  neck  of  Euryalos,  obap.  vm. 
the  point  where,  not  so  yery  long  before,  Lamachos  had 
led  the  besieging  anny  to  the  occupation  of  the  hill.     The 
same  path  which  had  bronght  the  first  real  danger  to 
Syracnse  was  now  to  bring  her  deliveruioe.    Where  the  He  goes 
whole  host  of  Athens  had  climbed  up  on  the  errand  which  uune  path 
w«  to  bring  Sy»ca«  «,  near  to  her  overth«>w,  the  de--^^;^^ 
spuBed  freebooter,  with  his  hastily  gathered  force,  Greek  and 
barbarian,  was  to  dimb  up  to  save  her.     Had  Lamachos 
been  thare,  Oylippos  might  haply  not  have  found  the  ascent 
so  easy.     But  with  Nikias  in  sole  command,  Nikias  too 
pressed  down  by  sickness  on  one  hand,  lifted  up  by  vain 
confidence  on  the  other,  no  more  heed  seems  to  have  been 
taken  against  the  approach  of  Oylippos  than  Syracuse  had 
taken  against  the  approach  of  Lamachos.   Oylippos  and  his  He  meets 

wito  no 

following  toiled  up  the  path,  and  clearly  found  Euryalos  oppodtion. 
itself  undefended.  The  fort  on  Labdalon  was  not  near 
enough  to  stand  immediately  in  the  way  of  their  ascent; 
it  kept  watch  over  the  sea  by  Thapsos  and  M^ara  rather 
than  over  the  inland  passes.  Nor  does  Oylippos  seem  to 
have  met  with  any  opposition  from  the  garrison  of  Lab- 
dalon in  his  march  along  the  hill.    As  the  Athenian  wall  The  Syra- 

onsaiis 

to  the  north  was  unfinished,  the  course  along  the  edge  of  meet  him. 
the  hill  was  open;  he  went  on  unchecked,  till  the  Syra- 
cusans^  equally  unchecked^  met  him.  The  deliverer  had 
come,  and  he  was  not  one  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  his 
feet.  It  was  as  a  deliverer  that  he  came ;  but  he  could 
be  a  deliverer  only  by  acting  as  a  master;  and  it  was  as 

ft  Te»l  plaoe»  being  quoted  by  Stephen  as  fpo6piw  Sc/rcXdiu  iSrom  the  aizth 
book  of  Philistos — ^I  wish  it  was  a  "  fragment,"  as  Arnold  calls  it — ^that  in 
which  he  dealt  with  the  Athenian  sieges  Bat  we  cannot  be  sore  that  this 
is  the  place.  Anyhow  it  is  not  the  lato  of  Count  Roger.  See  toI.  L 
p.  lai. 

Dioddros  (xiii  8)  says  at  this  stage — ^it  has  an  odd  soond  after  the  men- 
tion of  Sikaos  Jnst  before — wv$6ft«yoi  8*  ol  XiKiXci  r^r  wapovaUuf  awrw,  in-' 
Hfi/ep<n  To^  4/^drcit  iamkw.  This  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  Gylippos ; 
it  is  the  stoiy  in  Thnc  tiL  32.  3. 

VOL.  ni.  K 
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CHAP.  ym. 


GylippoB 
takes  the 
command; 


Amaze- 
ment of 
the  Athe- 
niana. 


Propoflala 
of  Oylip- 
poB. 


a  master  that  Sparta  had  sent  him  ^.  We  may  picture  to 
ourselves  the  welcome  with  which  he  was  greeted;  but 
Gjlippos  had  no  time  or  mood  for  ceremonial  receptions  or 
for  a  joyous  entry  into  Syracuse.  At  once,  fresh  from  his 
march  and  climb,  the  Spartan  commander-in-chief  relieved 
Herakleid^,  Eukles,  and  Tellias  of  their  duties.  He  took 
the  command  of  the  whole  force,  and  straightway  led  both 
the  Syracusan  army  and  his  own  following  right  up  to 
the  invading  lines  ^.  The  besiegers,  who  had  thought 
Syracuse  a  prize  within  their  easy  grasp,  were  challenged 
to  come  forth  and  fight  with  those  who  had  come  to  its 
defence. 

Amazement  and  confusion  took  possession  of  the  camp  of 
Nikias.  Sudden,  unlooked-for,  unhindered,  a  new  enemy 
had  come  upon  them.  The  freebooter  was  come,  but  in 
a  guise  somewhat  beyond  that  of  a  freebooter.  He  had 
brought  with  him,  not  only  a  large  reinforcement  to  the 
Syracusan  army,  but  what  counted  for  more,  the  great 
name  of  Sparta  in  his  own  person.  Astounded  as  they 
were,  the  Athenians  still  summoned  up  courafi:e  to  set 
tte:.e.™iab^™,..  B*™  Jtw,3„  ^, 
Gylippos  sent  a  herald  to  the  Athenian  general.  His 
message  was  to  offer  a  truce,  a  truce  to  allow  the  whole 
Athenian  army  to  leave  Sicily  with  bag  and  baggage 


^  See  above,  p.  2ox. 

'  Thua  vii.  a.  3;  dt^afids  mrd  rdy  ElftvtjXw,  i**P  1^  o2  'A^raToi  rd 
vpSiTov,  lx^t<P<'  fwrd  T&y  Xvpoueoatw  ivl  t6  r€ixi<rtia  rSaw  'k9rpfidw, 

'  lb.  vii.  3.  I ;  ol  M  'A^cuoi  (dip»M«n  rov  re  rvXimrov  koX  rw  Xvpa- 
Koeiu¥  ff^ffiy  iwi6trnfy,  k$opv0^$rfffa^  likv  rh  irpShov,  «cipcr<S£arro  5^. 
Plutarch  (Nik.  19)  leaves  out  the  march  and  climb  of  Gylippoi.  But  they 
are  implied  when  he  senda  a  meaiage  to  the  SyracuBana  to  meet  him ;  ol  ik 
Bapp^acarrts  l^oiwM(oirro'  ml  vpoaiiyw  ti&bs  6  T^Kivwos  l£  69w  vapareray* 
lUvos  M  ro^  'ABtp^alws.  Dioddroa  (xiii.  7,  8)  gets  into  utter  confuaion. 
Gylippoa  &^  T^r  /ucoy^iov  [that  ia  a  good  point]  'rap^ty  cff  XvpoMoiiaas* 
Koi  it*T*  ^AiTOf  iiiUpas  fierii  rw  Xupaxovaiuv  i^f/yayt  r^  9^/uw  M  robt 
'A^a/ovf .  A  battle  then  fbUowa ;  but  it  ia  that  in  which  Lamachoa  ia 
kOled. 
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within  five  days  \  Such  a  message  was  not  exactly  oair.  vin. 
mockeiy;  bat  it  was  assuredly  sent  without  any  thought 
of  its  terms  being  accepted.  It  was  in  truth  meant  for 
Syracusan  rather  than  for  Athenian  ears.  It  was  meant 
to  stir  up  Syracusan  hearts,  to  make  the  defenders  of 
Syracuse  feel  how  much  might  be  done  now  they  had  a 
Spartan  to  their  leader.  Nikias,  as  might  be  looked  for,  Ko  answer 
sent  the  herald  away  without  an  answer';  a  less  decorous 
general  might  have  charged  him  with  some  cutting  mes- 
sage back  again.  Indeed^  according  to  some  reports,  when 
the  general  refused  an  answer^  there  were  men  in  the 
Athenian  ranks  who  volunteered  one.  Had  the  coming  of 
one  doak  and  staff  given  such  fresh  strength  to  the  Syra- 
cusans  that  they  could  afford  to  despise  Athens  ?  Had  not 
the  Athenians  kept  in  bonds  three  hundred  men  stronger 
than  Oylippos  and  with  longer  hair  '  ?  But  this  tale  reads 
rather  like  a  transfer  to  Athenian  mouths  of  gibes  which 
are  likely  enough  to  have  been  uttered  in  Syracuse  a  little 
later. 

The  Spartan  leader  of  Syracusans  did  not  fail,  on  this  Bad  array 
his  first  day  of  command^  to  mark  the  military  short- Syra- 
comings  of  the  Syracusan  foot.    To  a  Spartan  these  short-  ^^"^^ 
comings  would  be  far  clearer,  far  more  provoking,  than  to 
a  reforming  Syracusan.     When  the  two  armies  formed 
for  battle,  Oylippos  saw  that  the  trim  of  the  Syracusans 

^  Thno.  vii  3.  i ;  6Zl  Bi/itrot  rc^  Swka  ^yy^s,  KfipwuL  vpomiforu  a^6u  ki- 
Torro,  tlfiadKnmu  i^Uvoi  ix  r^f  XuccAiof  irivr^  i^fupS^,  Xafii^r^s  rd  a<^T§pa 
aibrwy,  hrdi/Mot  ^wai  inriy9wihi.    Flutazch  (Klk.  19)  is  to  the  same  effect. 

*  lb. ;  ol9^  h  iktympi^  re  liroiovKTO  xat  oMv  AtNUcpipafimuu  dwiwtpaf/w^ 
The  plmal  number  clearly  makes  the  act  of  the  general  the  act  of  the 
anny  also. 

'  Flttt.  Nik.  19;  ^  /ihf  oSr  Vucku  M^p  ^^o^^ck  AvoKfibmaikw  rvy  8i 
tfTjpariarrwr  rtvts  Mwrwf€Xwyrtt  ^pirmp  cl  8cd  wapowriav  Irdt  rplfiv^os  Mtd 
fioKTtifiias  Kojumuajis  oGrvt  tffxVP^  ^^  :SiupaKovcUm  iiai^nnft  f^ja¥^  Star* 
'hBfffcitm  Kora^powtiuf,  ot  «oXv  ^ftaXftripovs  TvXiwwou  lui  /uiXkoif  «o/MurTBt 
Tpuuoviovs  ixonrrtt  Ip  WSeut  Mc/c^ovf  dWSeMmr  Aojrcdcu/ioWow.  See 
p.  345,  note  I,  and  oompave  the  Syracusan  mockery  in  p.  245. 
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OHAP.  ym.  was  so  bad  that  he  did  not  venture  to  meet  the  Athenians 

in  the  narrow  space  between  their  fort  and  the  city  walls  \ 

He  led  his  forces  out  into  some  wider  gronnd,  where,  it  is 

to  be  supposed^  the  Syracnsan  horse  would  come  into  plaj. 

But  such  wider  groxmd  could  have  been  found  only  to  the 

west  of  the  Athenian  wall;    and  this  involves  a  march 

forwards  and   backwards  to  the  north  of  the  Athenian 

NikjM       fort.    In  any  case  Nikias  declined  battle,  and  kept  himself 

battle.        within  his  defences.     Gylippos  then  spent  his  first  night  of 

command  at  Syracuse,  his  first  night  at  Syracuse  in  any 

shape.     He  bivouacked  within  the  last  built  wall  of  the 

Effects  of    city,  in  the  new  quarter  of  Temenit&i^.      Things  had 

OylipixM* 

oomio^  indeed  turned  about.  A  day  or  two  back  the  defenders  of 
Syracuse  were  trembling  within  their  walls,  deeming  that 
no  hope  of  safety  was  left  to  them,  save  in  coming  to  terms 
with  the  invaders.  The  hopes  of  the  besiegers  were  so 
high  that  they  scorned  to  keep  common  watch  against  the 
enemy  whom  they  knew  to  be  coming.  And  now  the 
enemy  of  Athens,  the  deliverer  of  Syracuse,  had  come. 
From  the  moment  of  his  coming  all  had  changed.  He 
was  marching  freely  to  and  fro  before  and  behind  the 
besieging  lines,  and  the  besiegers  refused  to  leave  their 
lines  to  meet  them. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  a  Corin- 
thian orator  had  pictured  the  Athenians  as  ever  active  and 
adventurous,  the  Spartans  as  slow  and  unwilling  to  act  K 
In  the  persons  of  Nikias  and  Gylippos,  Athenian  and 
Spartan  might  seem  to  have  changed  places.  On  those 
points  neither  commander  represented  the  usual  character- 
istics of  his  own  city.  The  good  genius  of  Syracuse  had 
sent  her  in  her  need  a  leader  who,  to  the  name  and  authority 

^  Thnc.  vii.  3.  3 ;  6pQif  Tai>t  Xvpanoatovt  rapacffofUrcvf  icat  06  fqHotf 
^virnurffOfUvwt,  iwavyyt  rb  <rTpaT6m€Zo¥  ks  r^  €vfvx(»f^fUf  /ioXAok. 

'  lb. ;  6,w/fyay9  r^  crpariav  M  r^  dicpoif  r^  Ttfunrtr  KaXovfUrf/w,  md 
airov  yfikiaaan-o.    See  Appendix  XII. 

»  lb.  i.  68-70. 
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of  Sparta,  added  an  enei^  and  power  of  reBonroe  more  than  obap.  vm. 
Athenian.     But  GyUppos  wm  a  Sputan  none  the  le«i,a^ 
Spartan  in  his  garb  and  ways.  Spartan  in  some  of  his  pot. 
faults.   The  Syracosans,  used  to  Sikeliot  pomp  and  luxury, 
are  said  to  have  mocked  at  the  simple  figure  of  the  man 
who  had  come  to  lead  them.     They  scorned  his  Spartan 
cloak,  his  Spartan   staff,  bis  hair  worn  long  after  the 
Spartan  fashion.    At  a  later  time  they  are  said  to  have 
found  him  out  in  meanness  and  love  of  gain  ^.    But  how- 
ever either  friends  or  enemies  may  have  mocked  at  Gyl- 
ippos,  his  friends  obeyed  him,  and  his  enemies  soon  learned 
to  fear  him.     The  supreme  command  of  the  forces  of 
Syracuse  and  her  allies  had  already  passed  into  his  hands 
as  a  matter  of  course.     He  was  the  Spartan,  and  that  was 
enough ;  it  is  plain  that  the  Syracusan  commanders  put 
themsdyes  under  his  orders  from  the  first  momient  of  his 
appearsnce  on  the  hill.     We  need  not  trouble  oursdves 
with  the  blundering  story  of  a  late  writer  which  makes  him 
gain  the  first  place  by  a  base  stratagem  ^.    With  Oylippos  Renewed 
to  leader,  men  pressed  eagerly  to  be  led  to  batUe.    They  of^e^"^ 
came  about  him,  we  are  told,  though   with  a  different  ^J'*- 


cuianB. 


^  Pint  Nik.  19;  Tl/uuos  8)  Mat  rovt  ^MtXiiirras  i^alv  ir  fOf^tyl  kiy^ 
woiHO$ai  rhv  T^KivwWf  iar^pw  fikv  al<rxp<^»(p^toy  a^ov  icai  fxucpoXoyiar 
jpaTtt7*^mf,  &f  di  wp^tptnf  A^Bfi^  cmirwroms  c2f  rhuf  rpifitma  mat  ti^ 
M6pap',  This  oomes  immediately  after  the  Athenian  retort  in  p.  243. 
Platarch  leems  hardly  to  believe  the  present  stoxy,  perhaps  with  reason ; 
but  it  is  at  least  more  credible  than  the  other,  which  doubtless  grew 
oot  of  it. 

*  One  is  really  ashamed  to  refer  to  the  silly  story  in  Pdyainos,  L  4a.  i.  a. 
Gylippos  wishes  to  be  commander-in-chief  {airrotepdrcap  rrjx  kv  Xvpcucoiccut 
twifuws).  He  tells  the  Syracnsan  generals  thai  they  ought  to  occupy 
a  certain  hiU  (A^^)*-cn6  woold  like  to  know  where — ^between  the  city  and 
the  Athenian  camp.  He  sends  a  message  by  night  to  the  Athenians,  who 
occupy  it  first.  Ihen  he  complains  that  his  secrets  ore  betrayed,  and  he 
is  made  sole  general  (ol  vpo^orrtf  rdr  Svpcurov^W  M  Mai  la&i^  Twkiww^ 
rov  woXAfuv  rijiw  ^X^  iwirpti/fay).  He  gets  possession  of  the  hill  by 
another  tariek,  whiob  seems  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  sea-fights  to  which 
we  shaU  come  presently.  Did  Timaios  stoop  to  soeh  mbUsh  1  PhUistos 
assuredly  did  not. 
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CHAP.  Tin.  purpose,  like  small  birds  thronging  round  an  owl  ^.  And 
he  found  work  for  all  who  offered  themselves  from  the  first 
day  of  his  coming. 

That  day's  work  had  been  to  climb  up  Epipolai^  to  meet 
the  Syracusan  force,  to  defy  the  Athenians,  to  enter  the 
city  which  he  was  sent  to  deliver.     The  morrow  saw  him 
no  less  busily  at  work.    By  some  strange  chance  his  force 
had  been  allowed  to  pass  the  Athenian  fort  on  Labdalon ; 
but  he  saw  that  such  a  post  as  that  was  not  to  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  invaders.     The  one  thought  of  the  Syra- 
cusans  had  been  to  hinder  the  building  of  the  Athenian 
Wall-        wall.     Gylippos  went  on  with  that  work  more  vigorously 
Gyl^^^   than  they  had  done,  and  at  the  same  time  he  gave  himself 
•*^®  ^"^  diligently  to  take  full  possession  of  the  western  part  of  the 
hiU.  hill.     In  his  view  the  two  objects  were  the  same.    A  wall 

running  east  and  west  was  to  be  built  to  hinder  the  wall 
of  the  Athenians  north  of  the  round  fort  from  ever  reach* 
ing  the  brow  of  the  hill^«  But  this  wall  was  to  go  on  further 
to  the  west,  and  to  be  joined  on  to  a  system  of  Syracusan  out- 
posts which  should  g^uard  the  approach  of  Euryalos  and  the 
whole  western  part  of  the  hill.     He  who  had  come  up  that 
way  knew  its  importance.   To  this  end  the  Athenian  fort  at 
Labdalon  had  to  be  taken.   A  general  march  thither  might 
have  called  out  the  whole  Athenian  force,  and  that  might 
be  dangerous  till  Gylippos  had  put  a  little  Spartan  discipline 
He  takes    into  the  Syracusan  foot.    In  order  therefore  to  draw  off 
^"'  the  attention  of  the  Athenians,  he  drew  up  the  main  part 
of  his  force  in  front  of  their  lines,  while  a  smaller  body  was 
sent  to  do  the  work  at  Labdalon.     That  post  was  out  of  sight 
of  the  Athenian  round  fort  ^,  and  the  party  sent  thither  did 
their  work  without  the  knowledge  of  the  main  Athenian 
force.    The  fort  on  Labdalon  was  taken,  and  its  garrison 

^  Flat.  Nik.  19 ;  crra  fiiproi  fifff}»  o^dt  [Tffuuot]  Sri  rf  TvXhrw^  ^ta4m 
MaB6fir€p  yXavMl  nXXol  wpoa4irrffC€af  iroi/acat  ffTpar€v6/uifoi, 
*  See  Appendix  XV.  *  See  Appendix  XHL 
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slain  ^.     The  same  day  was  marked  by  the  first  S3rraca8an  ciup«  Tnr. 
saooess  at  sea.    An  Athenian  trireme  watching  oyer  the  Taking 
month  of  the  Great  Harbour  was  taken  '.     Of  this  exploit  IttoiUn 
we  shonld  gladly  hear  something  more.   Syracuse  had  ships,  ^"'^noe. 
whether  in  the  Great  Harbour  or  elsewhere ;  they  may  now 
have  been  encouraged  to  make  a  sally  from  the  docks. 
This  success^  happening  at  the  same  moment  as  the  taking 
of  Labdalon,  was  at  least  a  happy  omen.    It  helped  to 
raise  the  hopes  of  the  besieged  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land. 

The  success  of  the  attack  on  Labdalon — one  would  b'ke 
to  know  to  what  division  of  the  force  of  Gylippos  the 
credit  of  the  exploit  belongs  ' — laid  the  ground  open  for 
him  to  carry  out  his  whole  scheme.    That  is,  if  only  he 
could  hurry  on  the  building  of  his  counterwork  so  as  to 
stop  the  Athenian  wall  which  was  now  advancing  towards 
the   northern  cliff.     Nikias,  with  Gylippos  in  his  near 
neighbourhood,  had  put  on  somewhat  of  the  energy  of  his 
enemy,  energy  of  which  he  himself  always  had  a  store  lying 
hid,  but  which  needed  some  strong  pressure  to  bring  it  to  the 
front.  The  southern  wall,  the  double  wall,  was  now  pushed  Tht  Athe- 
on  vigorously;  it  was  at  last  completely  finished.    It  now  finished  to- 
reached  the  Great  Harbour,  and  those  who  had  been  em-  ]|^^^^^ 
ployed  in  building  it  went  up  to  their  stations  on  the  hiU  K 
But,  in  &ce  of  the  present  schemes  of  Gylippos,  the 
southern  wall  was  of  less  mom^it  than  it  had  been.    The  The  north- 
wall  north  of  the  round  fort  was  therefore  eagerly  pressed  prened  on. 
on.    Gylippos  saw  that  he  had  two  things  to  do,  and  that 
speedily.     He  set  to  work  at  once  to  build  his  own  wall, 
and  thereby  to  hinder  the  Athenians  from  finishing  theirs. 

A  race  between  two  sets  of  btdlders,  with  its  interest 
heightened  by  the  chance  of  handstrokes  at  any  moment, 

^  Thiw.  Til.  3.  4*  *  lb.  5. 

*  )Upo9  Ti  wi/afiat,  iftyi  Thnojrdides,  tu.  3. 4. 
.   *  lb.  4.  3 ;  oT  Tff  'A^TnuM  iatafitfi^icHfv  4fifi  iiw,  t6  M  $aKiff<r^  ^<Qc^ 
IviTcVi^arrcf •    See  Appendix  XITL 
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CHAP.  vui.  now  began.     The  new  Syiacufian  ooimterwall,  at  light 

'^^^•^    angles  to  the  Athenian  wall  and  nearly  parallel  to  the 

rmming      northern  edge  of  the  hill^  was  now  begun.  It  started  from 

^^^^       the  city^  that  is,  from  the  wall  of  Tycha^  as  the  first 

Syracusan  wall  had  started  from  the  wall  of  Temenitte  \ 

The  wall  was  doubtless  bnilt  by  day;  at  night  Gylippoe 

planned  an  attack  on  a  weak  point  in  the  Athenian  wall 

near  the  ronnd  fort  ^.     But  this  time  Nikias  was  ready 

for  him.    The  Athenians  were  bivouacking  outside  their 

fortress  ^ ;  when  the  enemy  drew  near^  they  made  ready  to 

attack  him.     Gylippos  had  no  mind  to  expose  his  ill* 

disciplined  troops  to  the  chances  of  a  night-battle  with 

men  whom  he  could  not  take  by  surprise.     He  therefore 

drew  off  his  force.     The  lesson  was  not  lost  on  the  Athe- 

VifforouB    nians.     They  pressed  on  the  building  of  the  wall,  the  wall 

ingon  both  begun  60  long  before,  and  of  the  unfinished  state  of  which 

■ides.         ^g  ha.Ye  abready  had  a  picture*.     The  work  was  now 

diligently  carried  on,  specially  the  raising  of  the  wall  where 

it  had  been  begun.    A  careful  watch  too  was  now  kept. 

The  part  near  Syka,  the  most  threatened  part  of  all,  the 

Athenians  watched  themselves.     Along  the  rest,  as  far, 

it  is  to  be  supposed,  as  the  Great  Harbour,  the  allies  weie 

posted  at  various  points.    Meanwhile  the  Syracusan  coun* 

terwall  went  on,  the  more  vigorously  perhaps  while  the 

besi^ers,  if  we  can  call  them  so  any  longer,  struck  a  blow 

iu  another  quarter. 

The  loss  of  the  trireme  that  was  taken  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Harbour  may  have  suggested  to  Nikias  that  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour  was  a  point  to  be  carefully 
looked  to.     It  had  become  specially  so  in  the  changed 

^  See  Appendix  XY. 

'  Thac.  yiL  ^  2;  Kat6  T^SXiwof  (^y  y&p  ri  rou  'ABrfvaUns  rov  rcixovr 
ia$9ith)  pvmds  ivaXafiov  r^v  arpandv  iwjfu  vpds  adr^. 
'  lb. ;  hvxoi^  y^p  Uv  aiXiCSftofoi,  *  See  abore^  p.  a^a 
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state  of  tlungs.    The  Athenian  fleet  was  now,  not  in  its  obap.  vixi. 

old  station  at  Daskdn  \  but  much  farther  to  the  north  and  Tlie  Athe- 
ne i    J  •  •      J «  1     niMi  ships 

nearer  to  the  aty.  The  new  station  was  in  the  north-  in  the 
western  corner  of  the  harbour,  near  the  swamp  of  Ljsime-  ^^^,„. 
leia  and  the  scene  of  the  battle  in  which  Lamachos  fell. 
Here  the  ships  could  lie  close  to  the  Athenian  walls  which 
Iiad  now  reached  the  harbour;  they  seem  indeed  to  haye 
been  cooped  up  along  the  piece  of  shore  which  those  walls 
immediately  defended.  Now  that  the  Syracusans  were  be- 
ginning to  stir  by  sea,  such  a  position  gave  them  no  command 
of  the  harbour  in  general ;  it  was  even  dangerously  near 
to  the  older  Syracusan  docks,  those  in  the  Great  Harbour  \ 
Moreover  since  the  coming  of  Oylippos,  it  could  hardly 
have  been  possible  to  bring  in  proyisions  and  whaterer 
was  needed  by  land  from  the  north.  Everything  now  had 
to  come  by  sea,  at  a  great  disadvantage,  as  long  as  the 
Athenians  had  no  command  of  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 
It  is  significantly  added  that  Nildas,  beginning,  since 
Oylippos  came,  to  have  less  hope  of  success  by  land,  was 
disposed  to  give  more  heed  to  enterprises  by  sea^  HeTlieAthe> 
determined  therefore  to  occupy  the  headland  of  Plemmy-  capyPidm- 
ricm,  directly  opposite  Ortygia,  the  northern  point  of  the  ™y"<*°« 
peninsula — ^now  known  as  Maddalena — of  which  the  low 
ground  south  of  the  harbour  forms  the  isthmus.  It  is  a 
point  so  important  for  the  command  of  the  harbour  that 
one  wonders,  just  as  in  the  case  of  Euryalos,  that  neither 
side  had  occupied  it  already  ^  But  there  is  no  mention 
of  any  Syracusan  garrison  there,  no  mention  of  any  oppo- 
sition being  met  with  when  Nikias  sent  his  whole  fleet 

^  See  above,  p.  i66.  '  See  toI.  ii.  p.  143,  and  Appendix  XVI. 

'  Thnc.  Til.  4.  4;  wpo<r&xi  re  1j9ff  ftoKKow  rf  Kara  Bdhaaaay  woKi/i^f, 

^  The  positUm  is  marked  by  Thucydides,  vii.  4. 4 ;  l<m  8^  d/cpa  iamwipmt 
7^  wtfXctft,  fvcp  wfc^x^avca  rw  iuj6ikiiv  kifUvos  t6  ar6i»a  ifrwhv  voter,  ink 
cl  rcixic^cti;,  f^  ah-f  l^ob^rro  1)  kcicofu^  rSnf  Iwinfi^Mf  tc€c$ai.  See 
▼oL  L  p.  347. 
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OHAP.  vm.  and  part  of  his  army  to  take  possession  of  the  head- 
land^ and  to  turn  it  into  an  Athenian  fortress  and  naval 
station.     The  southern  horn  of  the  Great  Harbour,  ihe 
southern  pillar  of  its  entrance^  thus  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  besiegers^  the  last  marked  success  of  the  Athenian 
enterprise. 
Character       The  headland  of  Plemmjrion  is  wild  and  rocky^  pierced 
myrioiL      hj  small  inlets,  and  with  small  rocks  and  islands  scattered 
in  front  of  it.     The  clifis  are  tossed  into  fantastic  shapes ; 
in  one  place  on  the  outer  side  of  the  point  a  deep  inlet 
shelters  a  grotto  where  the  boatman  can  ply  his  oar  imder 
the  natural  arch,  and  where  the  deyout  mind  of  Nikias,  if 
he  cherished  the  poetic  side  of  his  own  creed,  might  have 
Tombi.       ventured  to  look  for  a  vision  of  the  Nereids.     At  this 
point  primeval  tombs  are  hewn  in  the  rock  close  by  the 
landing-place,  as  other  such  tombs  are  scattered  over  various 
points  of  the  cliffs  and  of  the  rocky  surface  of  the  hilL 
Some  of  these  traces  of  the  earlier  folk  of  the  land  are 
presently  to  have  a  place  in  our  story.     The  surface  of  the 
ground  too  shows  signs  of  later  occupation  in  wheel-tracks 
and  in  cut  foundations.     But  at  present,  save  the  light- 
house and  a  modem  house  or  two,  Plemmyrion  is  desolate, 
and  it  most  likely  never  formed  so  much  as  a  suburb  of 
NUdaa       Syracuse.    On  this  headland  Nikias  built  three  forts,  a 
three  forti.  grater  and  two  smaller.     One  can  only  guess  at  their 
sites ;  but  one  might  fancy  the  main  fortress  on  the  higher 
ground  of  the  peninsula,  while  of  the  two  smaller,  one  might 
command  the  point  itself,  the  site  of  the  present  light- 
house, and  another  might  look  directly  towards  the  har- 
View  from  bour.     The  view  from  Plemmyrion  is  a  special  one,  and  of 
rioZ^       ^0  small  moment  for  a  besieger  of  Syracuse.     The  extent 
of  the  city  is  seen  in  its  widest  sense,  and  it  seems  vaster 
than  it  does  from  any  point  within  the  harbour.     From 
the  harbour  we  look  along  the  whole  western  line  of 
Ortygia  to  its  southern  point ;  in  this  view  from  Plemmyrion 
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the  east  side  of  the  ishuid  comes  into  sight,  as  well  as  chap.  nn. 
part  of  the  eastern  side  of  Achiadina.  The  two  are  indeed 
huddled  together  into  a  single  mass ;  nothing  would  sug- 
gest that  Ortygia  was  an  island ;  but  we  better  see  its 
relation  to  the  hill.  From  no  one  point  could  the  whole 
nmge  of  operations  be  better  watched  than  from  the  part 
now  newly  occupied. 

Sut  the  immediate  object  of  the  occupation  of  Plemmyrion 
was  to  provide  a  new  station  for  the  ships.  This  was  found 
in  the  little  bay  of  Carrozza,  immediately  within  the  harbour. 
There  the  ships  of  war  and  the  more  part  of  the  ships  of  VAlae  of 
burthen  took  their  place.     Some  were  drawn  ashore ;  and  qturten. 
the  forts  became  Athenian  store-houses  ^.  The  new  station, 
standing  apart  from  the  constant  fighting  which  went  on 
around  the  walls  on  Epipolai,  was  thought  to  be  a  safer 
resting-place  for  provisions  and  stuff  generally,  for  the 
sails  of  the  ships,  for  the  money  of  Athenian  soldiers  and 
even  of  Athenian  merchants '.    We  must  remember  that, 
besides  the  men  of  mere  traffic  who  had  followed  the  army, 
not  a  few  of  the  fighting  men  had  hoped  to  do  some 
buying  and  selling  as  well  K    But  the  place  had  its  bad  Lack  of 
side ;  there  was  no  water  near,  and  fodder  and  fuel  had  to  ^* 
be  sought  by  the  sailors  where  they  might  be  founds 
Moreover  the  occupation  of  Plenmiyrion  led  to  a  counter- 
stroke  on  the  Syracusan  side.     To  guard  the  southern  The  Sjrn- 
shore  of  the  Great  Harbour  from  the  plunder  of  the  gar-  h^ne  at 
lison  of  Plemmyrion,  a  third  part  of  the  whole  cavalry  of  ^<»^^»- 
Syracuse  was  planted  in  Polichna.     They  had  complete 
command  of  the  country  by  land;  and  they  constantly 

'  Thuo.  Tii.  4.  5 ;  l^crc/x'^c  T^a  ^poiipta'  koI  h  a^oTt  rd  re  9ic*^  rd 
rnXwra  fxtro  mi  rd  vXcSai  ^{87  U^T  rd  fArfika  Apfut  mt  tU  raxcMU  r^ct. 
The  difference  in  the  nae  of  the  forts  appean  in  c.  23.  I. 

*  llda  agttin  oomea  oat  In  0.  24.  a ;  ra/uciy  x^M^*""*^  ^^  'ABtpfolenf  roTt 
T§ix*^h  woAAd  ftkv  k/tw6pem  xrtf"^'^  i^tt  atros  Mjy,  voXAd  91  Moi  rpufpipx^yf 
mat  Urria.  *  See  ahoye,  p.  1 12. 

*  Iliac,  vii.  4. 6 ;  (fSari  ffwai4^  xp^i*^^  ^  ^^^^  lyyCp^. 
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CHAP.  Tm.  cot  off  the  Atiieman  Biragglere  and  foragers  K     From  this 

time^  it  is  noticed^  the  strength  and  order  of  the  crews  of 

the  Athenian  ships^  which  left  Peundeos  in  such  stately 

ariay^  began  to  go  down*. 

NikiM  The  whole  of  the  besi^fing  fleet  did  not  stay  in  its  new 

to  meet  the  ^^^^^  by  Pl&nmyrion.    Nildas  heard  that  the  remaining 

^^omahhik  pm^  of  the  Corinthian  ships  were  coming.     He  accord-^ 

ingly  sent  twenty  of  his  own  ships  to  watch  off  Rhegidn 

and  Lokroi  and  to  lie  in  wait  for  them  '. 


fnttm 


Meanwhile  Oylippos  went  on  boilding  his  wall,  using 
for  that  purpose  the  stones  which  the  Athenians  had 
brought  for  the  building  of  theirs  \  Over  and  over  again 
he  led  up  his  force  in  battle  array  before  the  Athenian 
fort^  Its  defenders  came  out  in  order;  but  they  did 
not  attack ;  nor  did  Gylippos  for  a  while  think  it  prudent 
to  attack  them.  It  was  much  as  it  had  been  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  war^  when  the  Syracusans  got 
familiar  with  the  sight  of  the  Athenian  fleet  going  to  and 
fro  before  their  eyes,  but  doing  nothing  against  them. 
Fight  <m  When  Gylippos  thought  that  his  men  had  seen  enough 
of  the  enemy  who  seemed  to  shrink  from  attacking  them, 
he  one  day  led  them  to  the  assault.  But  he  must  have 
chosen  his  ground  with  less  skill  than  we  might  have 
Thevarioui  looked  for.  A  network  of  walls  had  now  arisen  on  the 
^  hill,  and  the  fight  seems  to  have  taken  place  on  ground 

hemmed  in  by  walls  on  at  least  three  sides.  There  was 
the  wall  of  the  Athenians  running  north  and  south ;  there 
was  the  newest  wall  of  the  city,  the  defences  of  Temenit^s, 

*  Thnc.  Tii.  4.  6 ;  rplrw  7^  f^pos  rS»  Itntionf  r&y  ZvpoMoaltfy,  9tdL  roW 

'  lb.  6 ;  rw  9\ijpaff*&Twy  oirx  IJKtara  r&r€  wp&rw  tcdmoffis  iyipero. 

*  lb.  7.  «  See  Appendix  XY. 

*  Thnc.  TiL  5.  z  ;  i^iyom  dc2  9p6  rod  rcix^^/Ktror  rohs  Xvpcueociovt  Moi  m^ 
iv/if»dxiwt. 
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numing  perhaps  nearly  parallel  to  it^  and  there  was  the  obap.  vin. 
wall  of  Gjlippofl  to  the  north.    In  such  a  narrow  space 
there  was  no  room  for  the  horsemen  of  Sjracose  to  act^  nor 
yet  for  the  light-armed  ^ ;  and  the  Syracusan  heavy-armed 
were  as  sore  to  give  way  before  an  Athenian  charge  as  the 
heavy-armed  of  Athens  were  to  give  way  before  a  Spartan 
charge.     The  Syracusans  were  driven  back  with  some  Defeat  of 
loss.    And  among  their  dead  they  had  to  moom  the  chief  ooLiu^ 
of  the  men  whom  th^  metropolis  had  sent  to  help  her 
colony  in  its  time  of  need.     He  who  had  brought  the  good  death  of 
news  at  the  right  moment  lived  but  to  see  the  beginning    ^°^  ^ 
of  deliyerance ;  Qongylos  of  Corinth  died  for  Syracuse,  as 
Timoledn  was  one  day  to  live  for  her  '.    The  dead  were 
given  back  under  truce^  and  Oylippos  called  the  military 
assembly  together.    Of  his  speech  we  have  only  a  sum-  Speech  of 
mary;    but  it  is  plain  that  no  speech  could  have  been    ^  ^^'' 
more  to  the  point,  and  that  Oylippos  knew  well  how  to 
adapt  himself  to  his  hearers.     The  blame  of  the  late  de- 
feat lay,  he  said,  not  with  them  but  with  himself.     It  was 
-all  his  own  fault;  he  had  led  them  to  fight  on  ground 
where  the  horsemen  and  light-armed  could  not  act.     He 
would  lead  them  out  again,  and  they  would  do  better. 
Their  force  was  equal  to  their  enemies ;  that  they  could  be 
their  inferiors  in  spirit  and  courage  v^as  not  to  be  thought 
of.     Those  to  whom  he  spoke  were  Dorians,  children  of 
Peloponnfisoe.    It  was  for  them  to  overthrow  and  drive  out 
of  the  land  these  lonians  and  islanders  and  the  motley 
crowd  that  had  been  brought  together  along  with  them  ^ 

^  Thoc.  TiL  5.  a ;  kv  x*P<^^  yeySfitvoi  kfidxovro  /ura^b  rw  T€txi(f/*^Tuy, 
f  r$f  twww  rSnf  Xupcueoalwv  o68c/i/a  XP^^^  ^^' 

*  Pint.  Nik.  19;  bXiyovt  ru^r  dnitertiyoy  leai  V6rffv\ov  rhv  KopiyOiotr. 
ThoB  18  Burelj  fbom  PhilittoB. 

'  Thoc.  yii.  5<  4 ;  o£«  drcirrdy  lff6/uvop  cl  /ij^  i^i&trovffi,  neKowoyrfjfftoi  rt 
Sirr€s  Kol  Ampitis,  l^wy  mt  vfjetcrrw  md  (vyxXi&lion^  itF$pdnn»  MpaHfaayT€s 
l^€kAffair$cu  im  rijf  X^'V*'*'  Oylippos  speaks  as  suited  his  puTpoee,  just  as 
Alkibiadte  spoke  in  exactly  the  opposite  way  for  his  pnipose.  See  above^ 
pb  97,  and  YoL  iL  p.  396. 
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CHAP.  vm.      The  Syracusan  wall,  steadily  advancing  westward^  had 

Advance  oj  now  all  but  reached  the  point  where  it  would  finally  cut 

GylippoB.    oS  the  Athenian  wall  from  ever  reaching  the  northern 

brow  of  the  hill.    When  that  had  once  been  done,  it  was 

all  one^  sayB  the  Athenian  historian,  to  fight  and  win  or  not 

to  fight  at  all  \    Nikias  therefore  determined  to  risk  oak 

Fight  on    more  fight  before  it  should  be  too  late.    When  Gylippos 

'     led  up  the  Syracusan  forces  to  attack  him,  he  marched 

out  ready  for  battle.     He  had  not  repeated  his  fonner 

mistake.     He  led  his  troops  round  into  the  open  space 

west  of  the  Athenian  lines  '.    The  horsemen  and  darters 

were  placed  so  as  to  take  the  Athenian  left  in  flank.     At 

the  right  moment  the  horse  charged  the  enemy's  left  wing^, 

Syracusan  which  gave  way  before  them.     The  rest  of  the  army  was 

thrown  into  confusion;  the  Syracusan  heavy-armed,  after 

so  many  defeats,  had  at  last  the  satisfaction  of  driving  the 

invaders  before  them  in  open  battle.    The  Athenian  army 

was  saved  only  by  retreating  within  its  own  defences'. 

The  battle  was  won,  a  victory  enough  to  lift  up  the  heart 

VictorioB    of  evciy  Syracusan.     Nikias,  according  to  the  reckoning 

ofNikiaa.   ^j  ^^^  contemporary  Euripidfis,  had  beaten  them  eight 

times  ^;  now,  with  Gylippos  at  their  head,  the  tide  of 
success  had  turned  in  their  favour.  But  the  winning  of 
the  battle  was  not  enough  without  carrying  out  the  object 

^  Thuc.  Yii.  5.  6 ;  mt  d  vpoik^ot,  rcdrrdr  {^  Ivolu  a^rois  yuew  re  fwx^ 
fUvois  Sect  mtyrbs  icat  /iijSi  ftdxtffOcu, 

'  lb.  a.  5 ;  Kardi  r^y  %itpvxo)ficv,  f  raw  rtixSw  dfn^toripofy  al  Ipycudoi. 
%\sr>fw.  Plutarch  (Nik.  19)  makes  the  comment ;  c{f  r^v  iwimkra¥  ^lUpay 
i9tt^«y  6  T^Kiwvos  oX6y  Io'tcv  l/iir€ipia, 

*  The  phrase  of  Thucydides  (vii.  6.  3)  is  emphatic ;  wucrfilv  6vd  rflDr 
XvpoMoatwv  Kartfpdx'^  <''  "v^  rtixlfffMra, 

*  Plot  Nik.  it;  6  filvy^ E&pivi^s  /»€tA  r^  j^rrar  a^wy  teal  r^  S\€$pQir 

oRk  XvpoKwrlous  Arrcb  yimas  hK^rqffay 

Mp€s,  5r*  ijv  rd  $tS/y  l£  taov  dfufHrripois, 

That  is,  before  Gylippos  came.  Plataroh  holds  that  the  victories  of  Nikias 
were  more  than  eight ;  but  some  must  have  been  very  ""f^iit 
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to  secure  which  the  battle  had  been  fought.     Under  their  chap.  tiii. 
new  leader  men  did  not  shrink  from  crowning  a  day  of 
victory  with  a  night  of  toil.    While  the  defeated  Athe-  Work  tx 
nians  remained  disheartened  within  their  fortress,  the  vie-  ^  ^^^ 
toriouB  Syracusans  worked  all  night  at  their  wall.    By  the  f^^^T^ 
morning  the  work  was  done;   the  Syracusan  wall  had 
been  carried  westward  beyond  the  Athenian  wall  running 
north  and  south.     This  last  could  now  never  be  carried  on 
even  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  much  less  down  to  the  sea  at 
its  foot.    The  object  of  all  the  engineering  work  of  the 
Athenians  was  altogether  ba£3ed.     They  might  yet  win 
battles;  but  they  could  no  longer  hem  Syracuse  in  ^    If 
we  cannot  say  that  Syracuse  was  as  yet  delivered^  yet 
a  great  step  had  been  taken  towards  her  deliverance.     The 
Syracusans  had  again  possession  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
brow  of  their  own  hill.    They  were  presently  to  win  back 
the  western  part  also. 

There  is  something  remarkable  in  the  way  in  which  Import* 
these  besi^ing  walls  are  assumed  on  both  sides  as  hin«  tAohedto 
drances  which  could  not  be  overcome.  Let  the  invaders  ****  ^'^■' 
finish  their  wall,  and  Syracuse  would  be  hopelessly  hemmed 
in.  Let  the  defenders  of  Syracuse  finish  theirs,  and  the 
Athenian  blockade  is  no  less  hopeless.  Yet,  as  the  walls 
of  strong  cities  have  sometimes  been  stormed,  so  surely 
might  a  besi^^ing  work.  The  Athenians  had  themselves 
mastered  two  such  Syracusan  walls  in  earlier  stages  of  the 
war,  and  the  Syracusans  had  more  lately  mastered  the 
outworks  of  the  Athenian  round  fort.  But  an  enterprise 
of  this  kind  against  walls  well  finished  and  guarded  would 
be  something  quite  unlike  the  fighting  and  blockading 
which  had  hitherto  gone  on.  It  would  call  for  new  efforts 
and  new  means,  for  which  perhaps  neither  side  was  ready 
at  the  moment.    And  even  now  the  whole  object  of  the 

^  Thnfr  Tii.  6. 4 ;  l«f  frovf  re  Mat  •wtaniimunir  d,w€<rT€fni/iipaif  c2  Kot  MparoiMy, 
|d^  Ar  Iri  a^  Avarfftx^^nu.    See  Af^midix  XY. 
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oHAP.  vm.  moment.     The  object  now  in  hand  was  to  connect  the 
the  wall  to  ^ orts  and  the  whole  western  end  of  the  hill  with  the  wall 
wM^TOdf  *^*  ^^  already  built.     As  soon  as  that  wall  had  secnred 
its  first  object  hj  being  carried  westward  of  the  Athenian 
wall^  the  obvious  course  was  to  beg^  the  work  again  at  the 
west  end.     By  that  means  a  smaller  extent  of  ground  was 
left  exposed  while  the  wall  was  buildings  and  the  important 
hold  on  Euryalos  was  secured. 
The  allies       At  the  moment  then  of  the  coming  of  the  new  allies, 
the  wall,     tl^©  Syracusans  were  beginning  to  carry  their  wall  east- 
ward from  the  neck  of  Euryalos  to  meet  the  wall  which 
had  started  from  Tycha  and  which  had  abeady  hindered 
the  Athenian  wall  from  reaching  the  northern  brow  of  the 
hill.     At  its  building  the  new-comers  from  the  kindred 
cities^    Corinthian^   Ambrakiot,    and    Leukadian,    worked 
gladly  along  with  their  Sikeliot  kinsfolk.     All  had  but 
one  thought,  to   make  Syracuse  safe  from  all   enemies. 
GanisoiiB    The  work  was  done^  and  each  of  the  three  forts  was  en- 
forts,  trusted  to  a  garrison  of  its  own.     One  was  girded  by 
native   Syracusans^  another  by  Sikeliots  of  other  cities. 
The  third  was  held  by  the  true  allies  from  beyond  sea 
who  had  worked  so  zealously  at  its  building  *.     Pity  that 
the  whole  family  was  not  united.     One  undutiful  child 
had  sent  help  to  the  invaders.    While  Corinth^  Ambrakia, 
and  Leukas^  worked  side  by  side  with  Syracuse  a^  members 
of  one  household^  the  men  of  her  twin-sister  Korkyra  took 
their  place  in  the  ranks  of  Athens. 

Importance  The  finishing  of  the  third  Syracusan  counter-wall  marks 
connter-  ^  distinct  stage  in  the  war^  and  it  was  clearly  felt  as  such 
'^^^  at  the  time.     We  have  seen,  first  the  time  of  aimless  going* 

to  and  fro  on  the  part  of  the  invaders,  broken  only  by  the 
415*  short  campaign  waged  by  their  fleet  and  army  from  the 

^  Thuc.  vii.  43. 4 ;  tv  fUu  rSfy  Xvptucoclw,  tv  Bi  rw  SXXm¥  Si«cXiwr«r,  Ir 
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pasition  of  Daskdn.     After  another  interval  of  several  chap.  vni. 
months^  we  have  seen  the  real  beginning  of  serious  war- 
taie  in  the  occupation  of  Epipolai  according  to  the  plan  414- 
of  Lamachos^  so  boldly  conceived  at  firsts  but  delayed  in 
execution  till  half  its  virtue  was  gone  out  of  it.     Then 
came  the  first  stages  of  the  campaign  on  the  hm,  the  time 
of  Athenian  success,  till  Syracuse,  on  the  point  of  treating 
with  the  besi^ers^  had  a  new  heart  put  into  her  by  the 
coming  of  Gylippos.     Since  that  moment  the  tide  has 
turned.     Syracuse,  all  but  hemmed  in,  has  been  saved  by 
the  Spartan  deliverer  from  being  quite  hemmed  in,  and 
the  Athenians  have  become  the  besieged  rather  than  the 
besiegers.    At  the  present  moment  they  still  hold  the  Present 
round  fort  by  Syka;  the  wall  stretching  northward  from  ^he^ 
the  fort  has  been  made  useless  by  the  counter-wall  of  -A^'^«»»n«. 
Gylippos  which  now  guards  the  whole  north  side  of  the 
hill,  stretching  from  the  wall  of  Tycha  to  the  new  fort 
near  the  western  point  of  Epipolai.     But  the  southern 
wall  of  the  Athenians  stretches,  in  its  lower  part  in  the 
shape  of  a  double  wall,  down  to  the  shore  of  the  Great 
Harbour,  securing  for  the  besiegers  free  communication 
with  the  sea  on  this  side.     Though  Syracuse,  thanks  to  Effects 
Gylippos — or    to  Nikias — was    not  blockaded,   yet  thesoathem 
Athenian  works  on  this  southern  side  must  have  been  a  ^j|[}}^'^^ 
great  annoyance  to  its  inhabitants.     All  communication 
through  the  gate  of  Achradina  must  have  been  stopped ; 
the  Olympieion  and  the  other  temples  outside  the  walls 
could  have  been  reached  only  by  most  roundabout  and 
dangerous  roads.     FMmmyrion  is  occupied  by  three  Athe-  Plemmy. 
nian  forts,  and  the  Athenian  fleet  has  its  station  beneath  "^  ^ 
tliem,  just  within  the  Grreat  Harbour.     As  a  counter-post  Pollcbn*. 
to  this,  Polichna  is  occupied  by  the  Syracusan  horse.     The 
Athenians  thus  command  the  southern  part  of  the  hill, 
and  reach  down  to  the  Harbour,  with  their  detached  forts 
and  naval  station  at  Plemmyrion.    The  Syracusans,  besides 

8  a 
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CHAP.  vm.  their  inhabited  city^  enlarged  since  the  war  began  by  the 
SjTMsuaan  addition  of  Temenites.  command  the  northern  and  western 

post!  on  '  ^ 

oie  hill,      part  of  the  hill^  and  keep  their  detached  poet  of  cayalry 

at  Polichna.     The  hill  therefore  is  thickly  covered^  and 

the  Oreat  Harbour  is  laigely  surrounded,  by  the  military 

works  of  besiegers  and  besieged.     To  the  north  of  the  hill, 

on  the  waters  of  Megara  or  on  the  low  coast  of  the  bay. 

No  nothing  seems  to  be  going  on.     That  side  of  the  hill  is 

force  on      altogether  commanded  by  the  Syracusan  walls  and  forts, 

the  north    ^n j^  there  is  no  Athenian  force  on  either  the  land  or  the 

«ide. 

sea  beyond  it. 


Sicily  the 
oenteeof 
a  general 
HeUenic 


war. 


The 
original 
objects  of 
the  war 
forgotten. 

Objects  of 
the  great 
powers. 


Thus  the  original  interference  of  Athens  in  the  local 
affairs  of  Sicily^  her  appearance  to  defend  Segesta  against 
Selinous  and  the  Leontines  against  Syracuse,  has  g^own 
into  a  gigantic  struggle  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
Hellenic  nation  is  engaged.  The  elder  stage  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  has  begun  again,  with  the  addition 
of  a  Sicilian  war  on  such  a  scale  as  had  never  been  seen 
before.  In  that  elder  stage  Sicilian  warfare  had  been  a 
mere  appendage  to  war&re  in  Old  Greece.  Now  Sicily  has 
become  the  centre  of  the  struggle,  the  head^quarters  of 
both  sides.  What  is  done  in  Old  Greece  is  secondary. 
And  the  original  objects  of  the  war  in  Sicily  have  become 
secondary  too.  Segesta,  Selinous,  Leontinoi,  were  now 
pretty  well  forgotten  as  separate  objects ;  they  were  simply 
numbered  among  the  allies  of  the  great  powers  in  the 
gigantic  strife  in  which  they  were  now  engaged.  Athens 
and  her  allies  were  striving  to  overcome  Syracuse.  Corinth 
was  really  seeking  to  deliver  Syracuse ;  Sparta  was  rather 
seeking  to  overthrow  Athens  beneath  the  walls  of  Syracuse. 
The  unprovoked  attack  made  on  Syracuse  by  Athens  had 
led  to  a  struggle  in  which  the  aggressor  had  to  strive,  if 
not  as  yet  quite  for  life  and  death,  yet  at  least  for  great- 
ness and  dominion. 
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Thus  had  the  character  and  objects  of  the  struggle  orap.  vin. 
changed  and  widened.    Sot  as  yet  the  forces  on  the  Syra-  ^DMl«in»te 
easan  side^  now  growing  into  the  Peloponnesian  side,  were  both  iid«. 
altogether  too  snudl  for  the  work  that  was  laid  upon 
them.    Setting  aside  the  priceless  gift  of  G jlippos  himself^ 
the  amount  of  Laoedsmonian  help  had  hem  very  small, 
and  even  the  succouib  of  Corinth  were  not  on  a  great  scale. 
On  the  other  hand^  the  Athenian  force  was  no  longer  what  Weftken- 
it  had  been  when  it  left  Athens.     It  had  nearly  brought  ?fwl^ 
Syracuse  to  despair^  but  it  had  been  weakened  by  the  long  ^^''^^ 
earlier  time  in  which  the  great  force  had  been  frittered 
away  in  marches  and  voyages  after  petty  objects.    It  had 
been  weakened  most  of  all  by  those  last  days  in  which  the 
ships  of  Athens  had  taken  their  repose  in  the  haven  of 
Syracuse  and  the  land-force  of  Athens  had  taken  theirs  on 
the  hill  of  Syracuse.    To  take  Hykkara^  to  fail  to  take  SnuJl  re- 
Inessa  and  the  GUeatic  Hybia,  to  explore  the  emptiness  ^g  i^yi^ 
of  the  hoard  at  Segesta,  to  sail  to  Syracuse^  to  encamp,  to  "^^^ 
fight,  and  to  sail  away  again,  to  keep  quiet  during  the 
season  of  rest  at  KatanA  or  at  Nazos,  to  keep  hardly  less 
quiet  during  the  season  of  action  on  the  soil  or  in  the 
waters  of  Syracuse  itsdlf — aU  this  had  worn  away  the  force 
of  Athens  as  it  would  hardly  have  been  worn  away  even  if 
the  first  daring  scheme  of  Lamachoshad  been  tried  and  had 
failed.    In  the  whole  space  of  a  year  and  a  half  the  great 
fleet  and  army  had  done  nothing.    Yet  worse,  it  had  been 
for  a  moment  on  the  point  of  doing  everything  and  had 
failed  to  do  anything,  because  the  soberest  of  manlrind  had 
for  once  in  his  life  let  his  heart  be  lifted  up  by  vain-glory. 
One  mighty  armament  had  been  worn  out  by  the  ceaseless  Athezuui 
strain   of  doing  nothing;    if  anything  was  to  be  done,  J^<J^ 
another  armament  no  less  mighty  must  be  sent  out  to  do  °>^^ 
itw     Such  was  the  tidings  which  Nikias,  sent  by  his  master 
D&nos  on  a  certain  errand,  had  to  report  to  his  master  as 
to  the  way  in  which  his  errand  had  been  done. 
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CHAP.  Tm.      For  the  coming  winter^  like  the  winter  before  it^  was 
^1^^     to  be  a  winter  of  diplomacy^  a  season  of  embassies  and 
the  winter  messages  going  to  and  fro.     Gylippos  had  already  gone  on 
Action  of   ^"^  errand  which  none  could  do  so  well  as  himself.    As  soon 
P^M^P^     ^  ^e  immediate  work  had  been  done  which  cat  off  the 
besi^pers  from  completely  hemming  in  the  city^  the  de- 
liverer set  forth  to  gather  fresh  forces  by  land  and  sea 
from  the  friendly  cities  of  Sicily,  and  to  use  his  powers  of 
persuasion  on  those  that  were  lukewarm  or  that  stood  alto- 
He  oomes   gether  apart  ^.     He  sp«it  the  winter  in  this  work,  and  in 
the  spring.  ^^^  ^^ly  Spring  he  came  back  with  the  force  which  he 
413*  had  got  together'.     Unluckily  we  have  no  details  either 

as  to  the  amount  of  the  reinforcement  which  he  brought 
No  effect    or  as  to  the  cities  from  whenee  it  came.     But  it  is  plain 
onAkngas.  £j^jj^  |j^^j.  nQ^iees  that  at  Akragas  all  the  efforts  of  Gyl- 
ippos were  wasted.     If  the  second  of  Sikeliot  cities  could 
not  bring  herself  to  join  the  Ionian  invaders  of  Sicily, 
neither  could  she  bring  herself  to  fight  for  her  Dorian 
Kamarina  rival  against  them  ^    But  TCftm^rina.  was  persuaded,  either 
caw.  ^^*"  ^^w  or  later^  to  throw  aside  her  neutrality^  and  to  take 
8elinou8,     the  side  of  Syracuse  ^«    And  we  may  gather  that  Selinous 
Hlmera.     ^^^  Gehk  and  more  zealous  Himera  were  all  stirred  up 
The  Sy-      to  greater  exertions.     The  Syracusan  cause  was  gradually 
caiue  be-    coming  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  Sikeliot  cause.    Of  all 
k^u^.^     the  Greek  cities  of  the  island,  Naxos  and  KatanS  were  the 
Position  of  only  two  that  were  openly  enrolled  as  allies  of  the  invaders. 
KaUmd?'^    From  the  point  of  view  of  Hermokrat^,  speedily  becoming 
the  dominant  view  of  Greek  Sicily,  they  were  traitors  to  a 
national  cause. 

Meanwhile  fresh  embassies  were  sent  to  Peloponn&os. 

*  Thuo.  vii.  7.  a  ;  vpwra^6fAWos  ft  ns  1j  /lil  wp60vftos  ?r  1j  wayrAwaaiy  (n 
d^tCT^Kti  rov  wok4ftov, 

*  lb.  31.  I.    The  second  Athenian  fleet  seta  eaU  rov  fpot  cM^s  d^o/clrov 
(ao.  i),  and  Gylippos  comes  im6  ro^  ccbrobs  xp^ovs  ro&rw  rw  ^pot, 

*  lb.  3a.  I ;  33.  2 ;  36.  I ;  50.  i ;  58.  I. 

*  lb.  33.  I. 
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A^ain  Syracusui  envoys  went  to  Corinth ;  again  Syracosan  ohap.  tiu. 
and  Corinthian  envoys  went  together  to  Sparta^  to  impiess  ^^y"<^ 

to  jPwopon^ 

more  strongly  than  ever  on  the  minds  of  the  Dorians  of  nteos.. 
Old  Greece  the  need  of  giving  more  vigorous  help  to  the 
Dorians  of  Sicily.   The  forces  formerly  sent  had  come  wholly 
in  the  triremes.    But  the  trireme,  itself  a  mighty  engine  of 
warfare^  was  not  well  suited  for  the  transport  of  land  forces. 
The  friends  of  Sicily  in  Peloponnesos  were  urged  to  send  men^  New  forces 
to  send  them  in  any  vessels  that  they  could  get^  merchant- 
ships  or  any  other  \    Such  help  was  needed  by  Syracuse^ 
and  it  would  presently  be  more  keenly  needed  still,  as  it 
was  known   that  the  Athenians  were  sending  home  for 
reinforcements  '.    Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  were  busily  Strength- 
strengthening  themselves  in  every  way^  making  prepara-  ^^^^ 
tions  of  every  kind.    Above  all,  they  gave  their  minds  to  ^"^"^  ^•^' 
their  naval  force.    Men  were  beginning  to  look  forward 
to  a  day  when  they  might  attack  the  enemy  on  his  own 
element^  and  deal  a  blow  to  the  fleets  of  Athens  in  the 
waters  of  Syracuse  \     Ships  were  manned  and  their  crews 
were  exercised.   Skilful  Corinthian  officers  ^y  the  elder  among  Action 
whom  would  have  had  experience  of  Athenian  naval  warfare  oorinthian 
in  the  days  of  Phonni6n^  trained  the  ill-disciplined  forces  of  offi^^"- 
Syracuse  by  sea^  while  the  Spartan  guided  them  by  land 
Their  teaching  prospered.     Syracuse  in  the  end^  amid  so 
many  and  so  &ithf  ul  helpers^  largely  owed  her  deliverance  to 
the  hearts  and  hands  of  her  own  sona   But  it  was  the  hearts 
and  hands  of  her  own  sons  nerved  and  trained  by  Gylippos 
and  his  fellow-workers  from  Corinth.     The  daughter-city  Joint 
came  at  kst  to  do  not  a  Uttleby  her  own  strength;  but^^''^^ 
it  was  the  strength  of  the  daughter-city  guided  by  the  S^^xj, 
teaching  of  the  motho*. 

'  Thac.  'viL  7.  3;  Srar  mpcerA  in  w^pmo^  rpSw^  f  h'  Ir  6XK&ai¥  4 

'  lb. ;  cbf  im2  tw  *A0rpraiafy  Inficrarc/ivo/icrwr. 

'  lb.  4;  o2  82  :tvpouc6cioi  PavrtK^  kwXifpow  Mtd  At^wttpShrro,  in  icat  roir^ 
knxjttficoirrfs,  ml  If  riXXa  iro\^  Mppwrro,  *  lb.  56.  a ;  39.  I. 
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ciup.Tm.     The  Syiacnsaiis  and  their  allies  were  not  mistaken  in 

£^J^    their  belief  that  the  besiegen^  if  they  can  now  be  any" 

be-    longer  called  besi^^ers^  had  sent,  or  would  shortly  send,  to 

Athens  for  reinforcements.    They  had  no  other  chance. 

While  the  hopes  of  the  Syracnsans  and  their  friends  eveiy- 

where  were  rising,  despondency  reigned  in  the  Atiienian 

camp^  and  aboTe  all  in  the  heart  of  its  commander.     It 

was  bat  for  a  moment^  at  the  most  milacky  of  all  mo* 

Nikiaa       ments,  that  the  heart  of  Nikias  had  hem  lifted  up.     He 

written      luid  now  a  sad  tale  to  tell  to  his  master  at  Athens.     And 

^^1!^^  his  way  of  telling  it  was  a  new  one ;  he  sent  a  written 

Such         despatch  of  considerable  length  ^.     To  ns  it  seems  amazing 

unnfiiaL     *^**  ^^^  *  couTse  should  have  seemed  a  novelty,  a  novdty 

indeed  so  striking  that    the   historian  himself  thought 

it  needful  to  set  forth  the  motives  of  Nikias  at  some 

lengthy  and  with  a  startling  d^ree  of  solemnity  '.   Shallow 

writers  and  speakers  of  our  own  time  are  fond  of  declaim-^ 

ing  on  the  backward  state  of  those  ages  which  had  no 

printing.     They  are  apt  to  forget  the  fa,r  more  important 

difference  between  our  times  and  the  times  which  had  very 

littte        little  writing.     And  this  is  a  difference  which  not  only 

i>G^    distinguishes  the  age  of  Nikias  from  ours,  but  also  dis- 

in  this  nge.  tinguiahes  the  age  of  Nikias  from  periods  of  Greek  history 

which,  as  we  are  apt  to  reckon  the  ages,  are  not  very 

SrSS.*""  ^**?*  *^?  '*•  ^  *^«  ^^ys  "^  Nikias  there  was  oom- 
paratively  little  writing  in  Greece ;  a  hundred  years  later 
thCTe  was  a  vast  deal.  Now  this  change  is  no  doubt  largely 
owing  to  ordinary  causes,  to  the  way  in  which  any  useful 
art  will  naturally  develope  itself  and  extend  its  range. 
But  it  is  also  largely  owing  to  special  circumstances  in 
S3e  of  ^^^  ^^^^^"^  history  of  the  time.  Writing  was  not  then 
writing,  so  easy  a  business  as  it  is  now;  it  kept  much  of  the 
character  of  a  special  art,  traditionally  employed  for  certain 
special  and  solemn  purposes.     Prose    writing  for  other 
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pnipofles  than  those  of  official  records  was  still  joong.  ohap.  ym. 
And  official  records  mainlj  took  the  shape  of  inscriptions  Records 
graren  on  the  hard  stones.     On  saeh  stones  it  was  natural  f^  ^^ 
to  grave  the  text  of  the  law  or  the  treaty  which  was  to  be  ^«w»P- 
remembered  for  ever  or  for  a  season,  and  to  whose  exact 
words  fatme  generations  might  have  need  to  refer.    Bnt  Effeoti  of 
in  the  publicity  of  Greek  political  life — ^and  within  the  Ucity^f 
favoured  order  there  was  publicity  in  the  aristocratic  as  ^^  i 
weD  as  in  the  democratic   commonwealths — much  thatnfe. 
seems  natural  to  us  to  commit  to  writing  was  left  to 
that  power  of  human  memory  which  writing  has  gone 
so  far  to  destroy.    A  statement  that  was  designed  to  in-  Written 
f  onn  and  influence  a  particular  assembly^  and  then  to  pass  deeMtches. 
away  and  be  remembered  only  in  its  results^   did   not 
seem  to  call  for  the  formality  of  writing.    A  trusty  mes- 
senger was  better  and  safer.     He  could  speak  more  truly 
to  the  minds  of  hearers  at  home  than  any  written  des- 
patch could  do.    And^  as  r^^arded  the  accidents  of  war^ 
he  could  keep  his  counsel,  while  a  written  document  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.     So  it  happened  to  the  The 
written  despatches  of  the  Oreat  King^;   so  it  happened  2^J^^. 
to  more  than  one  Spartan  sfytala^.    It  almost  looks  as 
if  Sparta,  the  Greek  city  which  made  the  least  use  of 
writing  for  other  purposes,  was  actually  the  first  to  use  it 
for  official  despatches.     Such  a  practice^  specially  in  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  si^ala,  naturally  followed  from  the 
secrecy  of  all  Spartan  administration.     But  in  the  course  Growth  of 
of  the  next  century^  while  the  spread  of  literary  taste  J^^^  " 
gave  one  spur  to  the  increased  use  of  writing,  the  needs  of  P!^     . 
a  new  political  state  of  things  gave  another.     Sicilian  tyranui. 
tyrants  succeeded  by  Macedonian  kings  needed  to  do  their 
dipk>ma<7  in  a  different  way  from  either  the  Athenian  de- 
mocracy or  the  Corinthian  aristocracy.    Such  controversies 

^  Hum.  It.  5a 

*  Xen.  HelL  i.  i.  23 ;  Pint.  Alk.  a8. 
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first 
written 
despatch. 


CHAP.  Yin.  as  arose  between  the  envoys  whom  Athens  sent  to  the 
court  of  Philip  could  hardly  have  arisen  among  enyoys 

DionysioB.  whom  Philip  himself  had  commissioned.  There  was  already 
within  the  walls  of  Syracuse  one  who  lived  to  give  a  large 
start  to  the  practice  of  official  writing.  Among  those  who 
profited  by  the  teaching  of  Gylippos^  still  young,  still  un- 
known, unless  as  a  gallant  soldier  in  the  Syracusan  ranks^ 
was  Dionysios  son  of  Hermokrates. 

It  is  plain  from  the  narrative  that^  while  Nikias  had 
sent  many  messages  to  Athens^  they  had  all  been  sent  by 
word  of  mouth;  that  which  he  sent  now  was  his  first 
written  despatch.  He  sent  his  message  because  he  saw 
what  the  Syracusans  were  doing,  sending  embassies  to 
Peloponnesos  and  strengthening  themselves  at  home,  be- 
cause their  power  and  the  weakness  of  the  Athenian  force 
were  both  growing  daily  \  He  sent  it^  because  it  was  his 
practice  to  report  everything  to  the  people  at  home  \  and 
because  it  was  specially  needful  now,  when  the  besieging 
force  could  be  saved  only  by  either  calling  it  back  or 

BeasosB     sending  large  reinforcements  to  support  it  ^.    And  he  sent 

in  writi^  i^  ^^  writings  in  order  that  the  assembly  should  be  sure  to 
hear  the  exact  truth.  He  puts  full  confidence  in  the  honest 
purpose  of  his  messengers ;  he  does  not  hint  at  their  de- 
liberate betrayal  of  their  trust  as  a  possible  chance.  But 
he  fears  lest  their  memory  should  fail,  lest  their  power  of 
speech  should  &il^  lest,  when  brought  face  to  face  with  an 
excited  and  disappointed  assembly,  when  cross-questioned 
by  hostile  orators,  they  should  lack  courage  to  declare  un- 

^  Thuo.  viL  8.  I ;  6  Sk  Vitdas  aia06/uros  toOto  uai  6pSjr  icatt  i/Updi^ 
lvi8c8ovaav  rffv  re  r&y  roAc/i/wF  laxtfy  Ktd  ri^  c^ripay  dwopiay,  iwtfon  muL 
a^bs  Is  Tcb  'A^vat. 

'  lb.;  dyyiKXon^  woXX6mk  piv  leat  ^E\Aorc  koS*  tteeurra  rw  ytyrofUrofv, 
lb.  II.  I ;  ret  piy  wpSrtpoy  vpa)($4mL,  kv  dXAoif  roXXcus  i9i^Toka&  Icrrf. 
The  earlier  kmaroKod  were  dearly  yerbal  mesBages. 

'  lb.  8.  I ;  ii&Xiffra  ik  gai  r&r€,  vofjuiojy  ly  Scims  re  ttveu,  teat  tl  fti^  &s 
T&xivra  4  ff^Ss  fJi€Tav4/JiiffOvaiy  1j  SXXovs  ft^  dXiyovt  duroffrtKcwcir,  o6d€fuaM 
tTvat  ffwTifptar. 
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pleasant  tmths  in  their  fulness  \  He  therefore  wrote  a  ohap.  vni. 
formal  letter  to  be  read  to  the  assembly;  he  also  gave  his 
messengersj  by  word  of  mouth,  detailed  instructions  as  to 
what  they  were  to  say  K  The  messengers  then  set  forth 
on  their  errand ;  the  general  turned  himself  to  his  duties 
in  the  camp,  duties  which,  as  he  understood  them,  implied 
a  careful  watch,  such  as  Nikias  was  now  sure  to  keep,  and 
the  avoidance  of  every  needless  risk  \ 

The  messengers  made  their  way  to  Athens.    The  as- The  met- 
sembly  met  to  hear  them.    They  spoke  according  to  the  Jo^e 
spoken  instructions  of  Nikias;    they  answered  as  they ^^^'^ 
could  to  such  questions  as  were  put  to  them;  lastly  they 
presented  the  written  letter  from  the  general,  which  the 
secretary  of  the  commonwealth  read  aloud  to  the  assembled 
people  \   One  wonders  that  what  seems  to  us  the  more  ob- 
vious order  was  not  followed.   For  the  letter  as  we  have  it, 
clearly  stating,  as  it  does,  the  real  points  of  the  case,  does 
not  go  into  any  minute  detail.     It  was  an  excellent  brief 
for  the  messengers  to  enlarge  from;   it  could  not  have 
given  the  people  much  fresh  knowledge  after  the  messengers' 
statement  and  cross-examination.     But  in  any  case  it  was  Nature  of 
not  a  cheerful  document  for  the  assembly  to  listen  to.    As 
a  report  from  Nikias  to  his  master,  it  has  been  harshly  but 
justly  commented  on  ^ ;  but  as  a  simple  statement  of  facts, 
it  seems  to  deserve  all  credit.    The  general  had  a  sad  tale  No  oon- 
to  tell ;    but,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  his  tale  was  strictly  q,^  NildM* 
true;  he  certainly  does  not  attempt  to  hide  or  to  colour  P*'^ 
the  grievous  state  of  things  which  he  has  to  describe.    His 

'  TlwaTU.  8.  a;  ^afio^imwof  /n^  U  w^furifttwct  4  card  rov  kiyttw dSvrotffar,  Ij 

nb  rd  &^a  d'9ayy4XXmatv,  iypa^tr  lir«<rroAl}r,  «.rA. 

'  lb.  3 ;  ^parrtt  ttt  ypdfiftara  nut  ioa  ^8«c  o^ro^  cfrcr.    So  in  o.  lo. 

'  lb.  30 ;  «l  wapk  rov  Njiiiov,  tau  rf  dv^  yAMffOfis  ttpufro  oAnA  cTvor,  teal 
<f  ris  Ti  knfpirra  dvc«/)(rorro,  «a2  ri^  l«i0ToXi)y  &rt9o<ray, 

^  lb. ;  6  ypafi/iar^hs  6  r^r  w^€«ff  vc^fA^cbr  Myit»,  On  what  was  it 
written  T    Not  yet  on  papyrtn  from  Kyana. 

'  Grrute,  viL  384  et  seqq. 
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fiwilt,  if  any,  is  that  he  does  not  tell  his  master  how 
completely  that  grievous  state  of  things  was  of  his  ovm 
making.  But  he  may  have  thought  that  he  might  leave 
his  master  to  find  that  out;  or  he  may  really  not  have 
been  aware  that  the  state  of  things  which  he  had  to  de- 
scribe was  of  his  own  making. 

A  point  which  more  nearly  concerns  us  is  to  know^ 
whether  the  letter,  as  it  stands,  is  a  real  composition  of 
Nikias,  an  accurate  copy  of  an  official  document,  or  whether 
it  represents  the  statements  of  Nikias  only  in  that  general 
way  in  which  the  speeches  in  Thucydides  represent  the 
statements  of  their  alleged  speakers.  The  banished  Thu- 
cydides could  not  have  heard  the  letter  read.  Was  it 
preserved  in  the  Athenian  archives,  and,  if  so,  could  the 
banished  man  have  anyhow  obtained  a  copy  ?  The  letter 
would  not  be  graven  on  stone  Kke  a  treaty.  The  letter 
is  ushered  in  by  the  same  formula  as  the  speeches^; 
there  is  no  strong  difference  of  style  to  mark  the  person- 
ality of  Nikias.  On  the  whole  it  seems  most  likely  that 
Thucydides  looked  on  the  letter  as  a  speech  which  hap- 
pened to  have  been  written  down  beforehand.  That  is  to 
say,  just  as  in  the  speeches,  we  have  the  matter  of  Nikias 
in  the  words  of  Thucydides.  We  should  be  glad  of  the 
original  document,  as  of  any  orig^al  document ;  yet  after 
all  the  practical  difference  is  to  us  not  great.  The 
case  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  endless  letters 
written  in  after  times  in  this  man's  name  and  that,  as 
mere  rhetorical  exercises.  If  what  we  read  is  the  imme- 
diate language  of  Thucydides,  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
represents  the  general  matter  of  Nikias. 

He  b^^  by  saying  that  it  has  been  his  habit  all  along 
to  send  home  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  expedition,  and 
he  adds  that  there  has  never  been  any  stage  of  it  in  which 
it  was  more  needful  for  those  for  whom  he  wrote  to  know 
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the  exact  state  of  things.    They  needed  to  know  it^  in  order  chap.  yui. 
that  they  might  consider  what  was  to  be  done.     His  last 
message  had  seemingly  been  sent  after  the  Athenian  walls 
had  been  began  on  the  hill,  but  before  Gylippos  came; 
whether  before  he  was  expected,  is  not  said.     His  coming  caumge 
is,  truly  enough,  described  as  having  changed  the  state  of  ^t£ 
things  much  for  the  worse.    Up  to  that  time  the  Athenians  ^"^  ^ 
had  commonly  defeated  the  Syracusans  in  battle,  and  they 
were  engaged  in  building  the  walls  which  they  still  occu- 
pied^.   We  are  perhaps  a  little  surprised  at  finding  the 
change  which  followed  Gylippos'  coming  attributed  chiefly 
to  the  increased  numbers  of  the  besieged.    Gylippos  the  Nikias' 
Lacedsemonian,  says  Nitdas,  has  come,  bringing  a  force  STbiiiUM 
from  Peloponndsos  and  from  some  of  the  cities  of  Sicily.  ^^ 
In  the  first  battle  he  was  defeated  by  us ;  in  a  second  we 
were  driyen  within  our  lines  by  the  multitude  of  the  horse- 
men and  darters.     Through  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  we  The  walk. 
have  been  forced  to  leave  oR  our  wall-building  and  to  keep 
quiet'.    Meanwhile  they  have  built  a  cross-wall  of  their 
own,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  complete  our  wall 
which  was  to  have  hemmed  the  city  in,  unless  we  had  a  force 
great  enough  to  attack  and  take  their  wall  \    In  truth,  as  The  be- 
far  as  what  is  done  is  concerned,  we  who  are  supposed  to  b!S^U. 
be  besi^^ing  others  are  more  truly  ourselves  besi^^ ;  for 
we  cannot  venture  to  any  distance  from  our  camp  because 
of  the  horsemen  \     He  goes  on  to  say  that  envoys  have  GyUppos 
been  sent  from  Syracuse  to  Peloponnesos,  and  that  Gylippos  fresti^ 
is  going  round  Sicily  collecting  fresh  forces,  persuading 

*■  Thne.  viu  ii.  a ;  Kparff<y6>rnm  ^futh^  ii&xP^is  tms  vXtloai  Svpcuroff/ovf  1^' 

'  lb. ;  weanrdfitroi  rov  vfpircix'O'/'ot;  &d  t6  wXijOos  runt  lyopnriW  i^ffvx^C^ftft^ 
(ahaU  we  saj  that  ^^x^C*^^*^l'^^^**^^^i^  0-  He  is  strong  on  the  sabject 
of  nmnben ;  lww€vffi  re  voXXoff  «a2  iutomffrtus  0tatr$ivr€s. 

'  lb.  3 ;  &<rrt  ftil  c7rai  Hi  yfpcrccx^o'ai  a^o^,  1^  /dj  ris  t6  wapartlxiffi^a 
rovro  voXAj  trrpari^  hrtkO^  tXp, 

*  lb.  4 ;  £vftfiifi7fK€  woXiofucuv  9oKcvms  ij/iat  SXXovs  a^c^  /takKjow,  5<ra 
7<  card  7^,  rovro  'wAffXH^, 


foroea. 
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CHAP.  vni.  those  cities  wHch  had  hitherto  been  neutral  to  give  help 
to  Syracuse. 

This  was  a  grievous  tale  enough;   but  it  was  not  all. 

Nikias  next  comes  to  a  point  which  was  likely  to  touch 

Naval  at-   the  feelings  of  every  Athenian  to  the  quick.   *'  I  hear,''  he 

Syraonflans  says^  "  that  the  enemy  hope  at  once  to  assault  our  walls 

expected,    ^^j^  ^^^^  land-force,  and  to  attack  us  by  sea  with  their 

ships.    And  let  it  not  seem  strange  to  any  of  you  that  I 

have  to  speak  of  an  attack  by  sea^.''     An  attack  on  the 

fleet  of  Athens  by  a  fleet  of  Syracusans  had  certainly  not 

been  looked  for  when  Nikias  and  his  colleagues  sailed  forth 

from  Peiraieus.     He  goes  on  to  explain  how  it  has  come 

Decay  of    to  pass  that  such  a  thing  is  possible.     He  describes  how 

different  the  state  of  the  fleet  is  now  from  that  in  which 

it  first  set  forth.     Then  everything  about  the  ships  and 

their  crews  was  in  perfect  order;   now  the  ships^  from 

and  of       being  so  long  at  sea,  have  become  leaky,  and  the  crews 

the  crewB. 

are  fallen  away  from  what  they  were.  They  could  not 
draw  their  ships  on  shore  to  dry  them,  as  the  Syra- 
cusans did,  because  they  were  ever  looking  for  an  attack 
by  a  superior  force,  and  had  therefore  to  be  always  ready 
and  to  keep  constant  watch.  From  that  watch  they 
could  not  relax  for  a  moment ;  because,  as  their  position 
was  within  the  harbour,  everything  that  was  brought 
to  them  by  sea  had  to  pass  by  the  hostile  city.  The 
crews  had  fallen  away  from  many  causes.  Forage  and 
water  had  to  be  sought  for  at  a  distance — ^this  has  been 
already  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  occu- 
pation of  PMmmyrion  ^ — and  many  of  the  Athenian  sailors 
had,  while  seeking  for  them,  been  cut  off  by  the  horsemen. 
S^M°  Their  attendant  slaves  had  begun  to  desert,  as  soon  as  the 
and  mer-    balance  of  strength  seemed  at  all  to  turn  against  their 


oenanes. 


^  Thuc.  Tii.   la.    3;   Mai  Scivdv  fufi&l  h/m  8<S£p   circu  5r«  md  tm^ 
(f6Xiutaar. 
»  See  above,  p.  351. 
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masters  ^.  As  for  the  aUies  and  mercenaries^  those  who  obaf.  vm. 
served  against  their  will  were  deserting  like  the  slaves'. 
Those  who  had  been  led  to  come  bj  the  hope  of  high  pay, 
who  had  looked  to  do  more  of  traffic  than  of  fighting  ^^ 
were^  now  that  they  saw  that  the  enemies'  force  was  at 
least  eqnal  to  that  of  Athens^  taking  themselves  of!  on 
this  pretext  and  that  to  this  point  and  that.  '*  And  Sicily/' 
Nikias  pointedly  adds^  ^'  is  a  large  country^.''  And  one  detail 
is  added  which  carries  us  back  to  an  incident  of  an  earlier 
stage  in  the  war.  Some^  whether  Athenians  or  strangers.  The 
persoaded — possibly  bribed — ^their  trierarchs  to  allow  Hyk-  HySwa? 
karian  captives  to  take  their  places  on  shipboard,  while 
they  themselves  went  about  on  their  commercial  errands  ^. 
A  laige  part  therefore  of  the  living  spoil  of  the  unlucky  . 
Sikan  town  must  still  have  been  in  the  Athenian  camp, 
bought  by  particular  men  in  the  camp  as  their  personal 
slaves  ^  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  these  abuses  on  the 
part  of  the  allies  and  mercenaries  were  more  prevalent  in 
the  fleet  than  in  the  land  army.  For  it  is  certain  that 
men  of  both  those  classes  still  did  good  service  by  land, 
and  some  of  the  insular  subjects  of  Athens  clave  to  her 
with  touching  faithfulness  to  the  last ''. 

In  all  these  ways,  Nikias  says,  the  strength  and  fulness 
of  the  armament  is  wasted  away.  He  appeals  to  the  sea- 
&kring  experience  of  those  who  heard  the  story.  They, 
Athenians,  used  to  the  sea,  knew  how  short  a  time  the 

*  Thuo.  tU.  13.  a;  ol  8i  itp&roirrMs,  lrc<9i)  h  irrUraXa  icaBtar^xafuv, 
ahTOfUilKou<n, 

'  lb.  ol  ^h^oi  ol  69ayKaffToi, 

'  lb. ;  o2  V96  fuydXjov  tu{r$cv  rh  vpShtm  iwapOiprts  ledl  cl6/uroi  xpt^/ia- 
TMurAoi  ftSXXoy  ^  fiaxiTff$€u,    The  opponte  to  Eimins' 

""Nod.  canpoiiAnteB  bellnm  led  beUigenmtee.*' 

*  lb. ;  ToXXii  V  1)  XurcXio. 

'  lb. ;  tM  9'  ci  not  a^ci  l;c«opc^/iCFOt,  dM^pdwoda  "ticKcipueiL  drrtft^ifidatu 
^mkp  o^Sfw  wttaeafT€s  to^  rpiffpipx^^* 

*  See  above,  p.  157. 
^  Thoc  Til  83. 1. 
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CHAP.  VOL  perfect  order  of  a  crew  lasted,  and  how  few  there  were  who 
thoroughly  knew  the  art  of  guiding  a  ship,  how  to  set  her 
Nikias'      ofE  and  how  to  keep  the  rowing  in  time.     They  knew  too, 
of  the        b^  ^Us  them,  with  the  licence  allowed  both  to  orators  and 
AiheniADB.  ^  comic  poets,  how  hard  a  task  it  was  to  command  Athe- 
nians ^.    He  found  it  hard  indeed  as  general  to  hinder  these 
things,  above  all  as  he  and  his  force  had  no  means,  such 
as  their  enemies  had,  of  filling  up  vacancies  and  getting 
anything  that  they  wanted.     The  army  had  to  keep  itself 
how  it  could  on  what  it  brought  with  it;   the  allies  at 
Ezpeoied    Naxos  and  Katanfi  could  do  nothing.    And  if  the  enemy 
supplies,     gained  any  advantage  and  if  no  further  succour  came  from 
Athens,  there  was  a  fear  that  the  Italiot  towns  from  which 
they  got  provisions  would  turn  against  them.     If  this 
happened,  the  war  would  end  successfully  for  the  enemy 
without  further  struggle.     The  Athenians  were  now  really 
the  besi^^  P&i^yi  s^d  the  siege  would  soon  be  decided 
against  them  ^ 

The  letter  winds  up  with  a  statement  of  the  practical 
needs  of  the  case,  ushered  in  by  another  little  lecture  on 
the  Athenian  temper.  Nikias  knows  the  ways  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  how  they  liked  to  hear  pleasant  news,  bat 
turned  round  and  found  fault  if  things  afterwards  turned 
out  in  another  way^  He  could  now  have  told  them  a 
more  agreeable  story,  but  it  was  more  useful  and  safer  to 
tell  them  the  exact  truth,  to  state  facts  as  they  were,  that 
the  assembly  might  be  better  able  to  debate  what  should 
be  done^.  It  shows  the  best  side  ef  Nikias  when  he  begs 
them,  in  forming  their  decision,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
army,  soldiers  and  officers — those,  we  may  suppose,  who  had 

^  Thac.  yii.  14.  3  ;  x^^'*''^  7^  ^  hfiirepai  ^t/o'cis  dp^cu. 

*  lb.  3 ;  tfiwv  fjt^  kwifiorfOovvrcav  .  .  .  fiimrciroAc/ifo'CTiu  a6ro»  c&/iaxc2  !«> 
woXiofUcrjOivTW  ^ficty  6  v6\«fios, 

'  lb.  4 ;  Tiis  <pv(rus  imffTdfitvot  tficjv,  fiovKofiivwr  fi^v  rd,  jfdurra  <LrovfiK, 
alrtcafUycay  91  tcrtpov,  ijy  ri  vfi^  dv'  airrS»  fif^  diwtov  kicPy, 

*  lb.;  cl  8<r  ffwp&s  tlUras  rd  M6S€  fiovktTiircurBcu, 
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kept  to  their  duty — are  not  to  blame  K    For  the  general  ohap.  vm. 
himself  he  says  nothing.    The  Athenians  must  make  up  The 
their  minds  what  they  will  do  now  that  all  Sicily  is  leagued  ^^^n- 
against  them  \  now  that  a  new  force  is  looked  for  from  •^'»*«- 
Peloponnesos.    The  force  now  before  Syracuse  cannot  bear 
up  against  the  enemy  even  as  the  enemy  now  are,  much  less 
when  new  help  shall  haye  come  to  them.    The  people  must  The  two 
choose  between  two  courses.    Either  the  fleet  and  army^^^ 
now  before  Syracuse  must  be  brought  home,  or  another 
armament^  equal  to  the  first  both  by  land  and  sea  and 
bringing  an  abundant  stock  of  money,  must  be  sent  out 
to  reinforce  it.     For  himself  he  prays  that  another  general  He  Mks 
may  be  sent  out  to  relieve  him  of  his  command.     He  is  reoaD. 
unable  from  sickness,  his  painful  and  incurable  disease, 
to  command  or  to  stay  where  he  is'.    He  holds  that  he 
may  rightly  ask  this  favour  of  them ;  when  in  health  he 
had  done  them  good  service  in  many  commands  \    But  Need  of 
whatever  they  do  they  must  do  speedily;    there  is  nojotioo. 
time  for  loitering;  they  must  act  the  first  moment  the 
season  allows.     The  enemy's  reinforcements  from  Sicily 
may  be  looked  for  very  soon.    Those  from  Peloponn^s 
wiU  of  coxurse  be  longer  in  coming;  but  unless  the  Athe- 
nian people  gives  good  heed,  they  will  escape  their  notice, 
as  they  did  before,  and  will  reach  Sicily  before  help  from 
Athens  can  come  \ 

The  letter  of  Nikias  speaks  for  itsell    It  is  an  easy  and  Nikias 
a  just  criticism  to  say  that,  if  things  were  as  Nikias  truly  gponBible, 
described  them^  it  was  almost  wholly  his  own  &ult  \    If 

^  Tluio.  -vii.  15. 1 ;  tmt  ffrparwrvi^  mt  rw  ^if^iUiyvw  bjibf  it^  fUfirr&r 

'  lb. ;  lireiSi)  XorcAia  Swaffa  (vwUmrat. 

*  See  above,  p.  aai. 

*  Time.  vii.  15.  a ;  mU  yAp  W  kpp^/joiy  wo\kSL  h  1jrftfM»lait  i/Ms  tS 

*  lb.  3 ;  Tcl  flip  k^ffovffir  ^fiSSf  &<rrtp  icat  wpirtpoy,  nol  9k  ^O^fftnrnu. 

*  Grote,  viL  384. 

VOL.  m.  T 
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the  ooimflel  of  Lamachoe  had  been  taken  at  the  beginning, 
no  such  report  as  this  coold  ever  have  been  s^it  to  Athens. 
In  that  case  it  is  most  likely  that  the  victorious  Athenians 
would — with  what  farther  results  it  is  vain  to  guess — have 
entered  Syracuse  a  year  and  more  earlier.  Failing  saA 
success,  a  defeated  remnant  would  long  ago  either  have 
perished  in  Sicily  or  have  come  back  to  Athens  with  the 
tale  of  its  defeat.  In  neither  case  would  an  Athenian  fleet 
and  army,  growing  day  by  day  more  disheartened  in  spirit 
and  less  capable  of  action,  have  been  encamped  on  the 
hill  and  lying  in  the  harbour  of  Syracose.  Or  if  Nikia« 
had  pressed  on  his  siege-works  so  sa  to  have  thoroughly 
hemmed  in  the  city  before  Gongylos  came  with  his  g^lad 
tidings,  he  might  still  have  ent^^  Syracuse  as  a  con- 
queror— ^with  what  results  again  we  need  not  speculate. 
How  far  Nikias  really  felt  that  the  blame  was  in  truth  his 
own  we  can  never  know;  in  his  letter  he  neither  takes 
the  blame  on  himself  nor  attempts  to  throw  it  off  hus 
shoulders.  He  states  ihe  &cts,  and  leaves  the  people  to 
judge. 

And  assuredly  the  Athenian  people  judged  their  general 
gently.  Their  treatment  of  him  hardly  beats  out  the 
character  which  he  gives  th^n,  that  it  was  so  hard  to 
command  Athenians.  We  cannot  help  stopping  to  ask 
whether  this  charge  was  wholly  just,  specially  with  regard 
to  the  sea-faring  part  of  his  force  \  And  we  are  tempted 
to  ask  whether  Nikias,  with  his  timid  temper,  his  over* 
gracious  demeanour,  his  constant  desire  to  plesise^  was  not 
really  less  able  to  keep  order  than  a  man  like  D^osthen^ 
a  thorough  soldier^  but  who  had  not  the  same  general 
position  in  the  commonwealth  to  keep  up.  We  know  that 
Lamachos  failed  to  gain  influence  by  reason  of  his  poverty; 
it  may  be  that  the  wealth  and  personal  position  of  Nikias, 
while  they  increased  his  personal  influence,  in  some  sort 

^  Cf.  Xen.  Mem.  iii.  5.  19. 
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nndermiiied  his  military  aathority.  We  can  see  that  he  chap.  vin. 
was  ever  ihinkiiig  of  things  at  home,  of  opinion  at  home. 
Indisposed  to  harshness  in  any  oase^  he  never  forgot 
that  the  men  whom  he  commanded  at  Syracuse  woold 
have  votes  in  the  assembly  when  they  got  back  to 
Atiiens  ^.  Men  like  Lamachos  and  Ddmosthen^  whose 
position  and  reputation  were  pnrely  military,  were  more 
Hkdy  to  give  themselves  wholly  to  the  work  immediately 
in  hand,  without  in  this  way  looking  to  a  possible  future 
elsewhere. 

There  never  was  a  debate  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  not  Action 
even  that  which  voted  two  years  before  that  Athenian  help  Msembly. 
should  be  sent  to  Segesta  and  Leontinoi,  of  which  we  should 
be  better  pleased  to  have  a  full  report  than  of  that  in  which 
Athens  learned  the  fate  whieh  had  befallen  those  whom  she 
sent  on  that  errand.    Of  the  turn  of  the  earlier  debate  we 
know  a  good  deal;  of  the  turn  of  the  present  debate  we 
know  nothing.    We  are  told  only  the  result.     Of  the  two  The 
alternatives  which  Nikias  set  before  them,  to  recall  the  army  |[^^^^t 
before  Syracuse  or  to  reinforce  it,  the  Athenian  people  chose  ▼o^ 
the  second.     The  conclusion  to  which  they  came  is  told  in  morthente 
few,  perhaps  in  formal,  words.     The  Athenians,  when  they  meddau'^" 
had  heard  the  letter  of  Nikias,  refused  to  relieve  him  of  his 
command  '.    But,  lest  he  should  suifer  through  command- 
ing alone  in  his  sickness^,  they  appointed  two  of  the  officers 
who  were  in  Sicily,  Menandros  and  Euthydemos,  to  be  his 
colleagues  till  the  commanders  of  the  new  expedition  could 
arrive  there.    For  they  voted  a  new  expedition ;  they  voted 
to  send  another  force,  Athenian  and  allied,  both  by  land 
and  sea,  and  they  chose  as  its  commanders  D^osthen^  the 
son  of  Alkisthen^s  and  Eurymed6n  the  son  of  Thoukles. 
Such  was  the  resolution  to  which  the  Athenian  people 

^  See  Bpod^XLj  Thuo.  vii.  48.  4,  5. 

'  lb.  16.  I ;  T^y  fitr  Hfudav  oi  vapiXvaaif  t$$  ^XV'- 

'  lb. ;  Svws  /li)  /i^or  Ik  dotfcrcif  raXaiwofpohi, 
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CBAP.  vin.  came  after  all  that  Nikias  and  his  messengers  could  tell 
them  as  to  the  state  of  their  fleet  and  army  before  Sy* 
No  record  lacuse.     By  what  process  of  argument  was  such  a  vote 
debate.       come  to  ?     Was  the  vote  unanimous  ?     Was  the  majoritjy 
great  ?     Did  no  one  rise  to  speak  against  the  second  ex- 
pedition^ as  Nikias  himself  had  spoken  against  the  first  ? 
Above  all^  among  all  the  demagogues^  among  aU  the  flat- 
terers and  deceivers  of  the  people^  so  bent,  we  are  told^  on 
running  down  every  man  of  birth  or  eminence,  did  none 
find  anything  to  say  against  Nikias  himself  ?     Did  no  one 
hint  that,  if  the  expedition  had  failed,  if  the  fleet  and  army  . 
were  in  evil  case,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  general,  whether 
he  knew  it  or  not  ?     Such  questions  concern  the  historian 
of  Athens  ^  rather  than  the  historian  of  Sicily.     But  -the 
historian  of   Sicily  cannot  wholly  pass  them  by.     For 
they  belong  to  the  general  history  of  man  as  a  political 
being. 


§  6.   The  War  Ijf  Sea  and  the  Second  Athenian 

Expedition.    b.c.  413. 

Folly  The  second  Athenian  expedition  against  Syracuse  stands 

expedi-       forth;  like  the  firsts  among  the  most  memorable  instances 
tioM.         ^f  jimnan  folly.     Both  alike  prove  that  democratic  com- 
monwealths are  no  more  free  from  such  folly  than  kings 
Light         or  oligarchs.    But  they  prove  no  more.    The  fault  which 
by  them     ^^®7  rcvcal  in  the  Athenian  democracy  is  the  exact  opposite 
on  demo-    ^o  that  which  is  conventionally  laid  to  the  charge  of  Athens 
and  of  all  democracies.    We  are  told  that  democradesj  as 
such,  are  fickle,  wavering  with  every  breath,  hasty  in  deci- 
sion, harsh  in  judgement.    And  a  democracy,  like  a  govern- 
ment of  any  other  kind,  may  be  any  of  these  things.    The 
Syracusan  assembly  which  deposed  Hermokratfti  was  as- 
siuredly  open  to  some  or  all  of  these  charges.    So  perhaps 

^  See  Grote,  vii  3S9. 
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was  the  assembly  which  voted  to  treat  with  Nikias  while  chap.  ^ht. 
his  work  was  still  unfinished,  while  Gongylos  was  still  on 
his  way.     Bat  the  Athenian  assembly  which  decreed  the 
second  expedition  against  Syracuse  erred  in  exactly  the 
opposite  way.     The  vote  which  followed  the  reading  of 
the  letter  of  Nikias  was  not  the  vote  of  either  a  harsh 
or  an  inconstant  people.     It  was  the  vote  of  a  people  who  Blind 
obstinately  clave  to  a  purpose  which  they  had  once  taken  S^^ikjJ^* 
np^  though  its  foUy^  its  madness^  had  been  fully  proved. 
It  was  the  vote  of  a  people  who  kept  on  a  blind  con-  GompAri- 
fidence  in  a  man  whom  they  had  once  trusted^,  though  ^«J[*^d 
his  utter  mismanagement  of  his  trust  had  been  proved  **^'^**^*"- 
under  his  own  hand.     That  is  to  say^  democracies^  like 
governments  of  other  kinds,  are  capable  alike  of  any  form 
of  wisdom  and  of  any  form  of  folly.     Athens  was  some- 
times hasty,   sometimes  harsh;   now  she  assuredly  was 
neither.     There  have  been  chivalrous  kings  who^  when  they 
found  that  there  was  no  hope  of  taking  Syracuse,  would  have 
left  off  trying  to  take  Syracuse^  and  might  perhaps  have 
gone  off  to  try  their  hands  on  Carthage  instead  ^.     There 
have  been  oligarchies,  there  were  such  within  the  ken  of 
our  present  story,  among  whom  Nikias  might  have  ended 
his  days  on  the  cross.     The  fault  of  Athens  in  this  case  is 
that,  having  once  set  her  heart  on  warfare  against  Syra- 
cuse^ she  went  on  with  warfare  against  Syracuse  when  such 
warfare  was  clearly  shown  to  be  unprofitable  as  well  as 
unjust.     Her  fault  was  that^  having  once  put  her  trust  in 
Nikias^  she  went  on  trusting  him  when  he  had  himself 
proved  his  own  unfitness^  and  continued  him  in  the  com- 
mand in  which  he  had  so  utterly  failed^  seemingly  without 
a  single  word  of  formal  rebuke. 

If  the  second  expedition  was  to  be  sent  at  all,  there  was  The  new 
nothing  to  be  said  against  the  choice  of  at  least  one  of  those  ^^       * 

1  Gf.  MaoftolAy,  Hist.  Eng.  i.  626, 

'  Of.  Williftm  Bnfof,  toI.  i.  p.  149 ;  ii.  p.  356. 
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OBAP.  vni.  who  were  to  command  it.    Demostbenes,  Demosthenes   of 

D^nu^        Olpai  ^  and  of  Pyloe,  was  assuredly  the  best  soldier  tbat 

Athens  had  left  to  her.     If  any  man  could  bring  sucoesB 

Euryme-     after  all  the  failures  of  Nikias^  it  was  he.     Of  Eurymedon 

^'  as  a  soldier  we  know  less;  he  had  been  in  Sicily  before^ 

and  he  had  done  nothing  memorable^;  but  th^i  he  had 

his  former  had  Very  little  chance  of  doing  anything  memorable.     In 

Sicily;       the  censure  pronounced  on  the  Athenian  generals  after  Uie 

peace  of  Oela^  whatever  the  rights  of  the  case  w^e^  he  baud 

been  held  by  the  people  to  be  less  blameworthy  than  Pytho- 

ddros  and  Sophokles  \     He  must  now  have  been  fully  re* 

hit  doings    stored  to  their  favour.     Against  him,  as  against  his  former 

^tKorkyra.  ^jj^g^^  Sophokles,  there  was  the  guilt  of  compKcity  in 

one  of  the  worst  deeds  of  the  whole  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
treacherous  massacre  of  the  oligarchs  of  Korkyra.  Oat  of 
a  mean  jealousy  of  their  own  officers,  some  of  whom  must 
have  had  the  glory  of  taking  the  Korkyraian  priscmers  to 
Athens  while  they  themselves  sailed  on  to  Sicily,  they 
connived  at  the  base  intrigue  by  which  the  e&ptivea  were 
put  to  death  by  their  own  countrymen^.  We  may  feel 
sure  that  the  hands  both  of  Nikias  and  of  Demosthenes 
First  were  perfectly  clean  from  deeds  like  that.    Eurymeddn 

Enryme-     ^^  ^^^  <^^  ^^  ^^^^  about  the  middle  of  winter  with  ten 
ddn.  gj^pg  2^^  ^  hundred  and  twenty  talents  in  money,  to  an- 

nounce to  the  army  before  SynM^use  that  farther  help  was 
coming,  and  that  all  their  wants  would  be  eared  for  K  He 
brought  his  message,  and  with  it  perhaps  some  little  com- 
fort to  Nikias  and  his  army.  He  then  sailed  away  to 
join  his  colleague  Demosthenes,  who  stayed  to  make  every 
preparation  for  the  great  expedition  which  was  to  sail 
in  the  spring  •. 

*  See  Thuc  iii  107.  •  Sm  abore,  p.  45. 

•  See  above,  p.  65.  *  See  Thuc.  iv.  46.  5 ;  47.  a. 

'  lb.  vii.  16.  2 ;  ore  (£«  fiotfiMvn  jpcU  Ivi^^cm  uItw  tarm, 

•  lb.  17.  I. 
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WhOe  the  enemies  of  Syracuse  were  thus  making  ready  ohap.  thl 
for  a  raiewed  attaek,  her  friends  were  boi^  both  in  Pelo- 
ponnesoB  and  in  Sicily.     The  Corinthians  answered  theEealof 
appeal  of  the  second  Syracusan  embassy  yet  more  sealoosly  f^  g^,^ 
than  they  had  answered  the  appeal  of  the  first.    They^™*- 
alone,  it  is  mentioned  afterwards,  of  all  the  allies  of  Syra- 
cuse,  sent  both  ships  and  land-force  to  her  help  \    The  Gkihering 
ships  had  gone  already;  the  knd-foree  was  now  to  follow,  nedtn^ 
When  the  news  came  that  the  hopes  of  Syracose  were^*^^* 
rising,  the  faithfol  parent  rejoiced  that  she  had  already 
done  somewhat,  and  pressed  on  to  do  m<»«'.     By  the 
exertions  of  Corinth,  contingents  were  brought  together 
from  Taiioas  members  of  the  Peloponne&naa  alliance.     She 
hersdf  made  ready  a  body  of  heavy-armed  to  sail  in  the 
ships  of  burthen  K    The  head  of  the  confederacy  gave  help  Help 
after  her  own  fashion.     Sparta  had  already  sent  one  of  her  sparu; 
roling  order  ;  but  he  had  gone  idone.    So  to  send  him  was 
in  some  wri  her  wisdom.     Gylippos  alone  was  more  pr^ 
cioos  than  Gylippos  hampered  by  equals  who  m^t  take 
upon  thesttselves  to  be  his  counsellors.    But  the  physical 
force  of  the  subjects  of  Sparta  was  placed  at  the  command 
of  the  guiding  mind.     Helots,  trained  doubtless  in  Lace-  Hdoto 
dsenHMuan  discipline,  and  men  of  the  intermediate  class,  the  <i^ipA^^, 
enfranchised  Neodamddm^^  were  enlisted,  to  the  number  of 
six  hundred  heaYy-armed,  for  the  work  in  Sicily^.     A 
Spartan,  Ekkritos  by  name,  was  sent  in  command;  one 
would  like  to  hear  something  of  his  relations  towards 
Gylippos.    From  Boidtia  came  three  hundred  heavy-armed, 

'  nine.  viL  58.  3 ;  Kopbf9toi  «o2  yaxHrl  «a2  vc{iji  fi6¥oi  mipay€v6fUPoi. 
'  lb.  17.  3 ;  o2  'KopMuH,  ^  ^  re  wpkafi^a  o&roif  ^ko¥  mi)  to^  If  rf  SiircX/f 
fi^Krio)  477f  AAor  •  .  .  *oXAf  faaXkom  Mppotrro, 

*  Ibu ;  Ir  AkMAn  waftaM€od(airr9  atni  rt  dvmrrcXoSrnf  dwXhat  h  r^ 
SurcAior. 

*  lb.  58.  3,  where  he  explsini;  ^vrorw  rd  rtc9a/M€f  IXt^tfc/ior  4817 
fflraf.  80  19.  3,  where  we  get  the  nomben  of  the  oontnigeiite  mnd  the 
namee  of  the  oonuiuuiden. 
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CHAP.  ym.  under  the  command  of  Xendn  and  Nikon  from  Thebes  and 
Contingent  ^£  Hegesandros  from  Tliespia^  The  first  act  of  the  spring, 
Thebes  »nd  as  far  as  Sicily  was  concerned,  was  to  assemble  this  force 

TPhonniiL. 

The  Pelo-  **  Tainaron,  for  the  voyage  to  Sicily.  The  whole  force 
ponnesiuui  ^^s  put  on  Tx)ard  the  merchant-ships.     One  which  carried 

8ftil  from  ,  , 

Tainaron.  a  body  of  ThespiauB,  started  most  likely  from  some  other 
11^  port  of  Peloponnesos,  and  reached  Sicily  by  way  of  Italy  *• 

jLue  

Thespians   The  rest  set  sail  from  Tainaron,  to  make  their  way  to 

*i  1  '  9r 

Sicily  by  the  open  sea,  but  hardly  by  so  long  a  road  as 
TheCk>-  that  which  in  the  end  took  them  thither  ^  Soon  after 
1^  their  ^^^^  ^^  Special  force  of  the  Corinthians  came  to  the 
mercen-  same  trysting-place.  Their  own  heavy-armed  were  raised 
sail.  to  the  number  of  five  hundred  by  hiring  mercenaries   in 

Arkadia,  to  match  the  Mantineians  in  the  Athenian  camp. 
This  joint  force,  Corinthian  and  Arkadian,  was  put  under 
the  command  of  the  Corinthian  Alexarchos^*    To  them 
were  added  a  contingent  of  two  hundred  Sikyonian  heavy- 
armed,  under  their  captain  Sargeus.     These  went  against 
their  wiU,  for  fear,  it  is  said,  of  their  Corinthian  neigh- 
bours^.    These  too  were  put  on  board  merchant-ships. 
The  Co-      and  no  convoy  of  triremes  is  spoken  of.     But  twenty- 
watchtiJe  ^^^  Corinthian  triremes  kept  watch  against  twenty  Athe- 
^^'  nian  ships  at  Naupaktos,  which  were  placed  specially  to 

Adven-  hinder  .the  voyage  to  Sicily  ®.  Of  the  adventures  of  the 
tSrawt  ^^^^®  *^^^  sailed  from  Tainaron,  the  lai^est  contribution 
^at  sailed  j^^^  by  Old  Greece  to  the  defence  of  Sicily,  we  shall 

fromTai-  "^  ,  .     . 

naron.  hear  again.  Some  of  the  most  stirring  scenes  of 
the  strife  were  to  be  wrought  while  they  were  still  on 
their  way. 

'  Thuc,  vii  19.  3. 

*  lb.  35.  3.  »  lb,  50.  a. 

*  lb.  19. 4 ;  Ti/in  fiiv  i{  a^^s  Kopiy^ov,  ro^^k  wpo<r/ua$aHrdf*afOi  'A^mS&ir. 
So  58.  3. 

'  lb.    In  58.  3  they  appear  aa  Xucvdtvioi  AifayKourToi  arpari^oirrts,  where 
see  Arnold's  note. 

*  lb.  19.  5. 
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• 

While  these  reinforcements  were  coming  from  Pelopon-  chap.  Tm. 
nesos,  the  earlier  deliverer  of  Syracuse  had  not  been  idle  ^^2J* 
in  gathering  together  every  nearer  means  for  her  defence,  ^'oroei  in 
Gylippos  spent  the  winter  in  going  through  various  parts  414-413. 
of  Sicily,  and  leading  away  from  each  city  the  greatest 
force  that  his  powers  of  persuasion  could  bring  them  to 
send  at  once  \    Further  succours,  it  is  plain  from  what 
followed;  were  promised  when  the  time  of  action  should 
come^;  but  the  story  reads  as  if  no  very  great  increase 
was  at  this  time  made  to  the  Syracusan  strength.    As  Speech  of 
soon  as  Oylippos  came  back  in  the  early  springs  he  began  j^boat^e 
the  strengthening  of  the  Syracusan  naval  force.     He  called  ^^^' 
together  the  Syracusan  assembly^  and  bade  the  citizens  give 
their  whole  minds  to  the  work  of  fitting  out  the  greatest 
number  of  ships  that  they  could.     They  must  attack  the 
invaders  by  sea ;  a  vigorous  blow  struck  on  that  side  might 
bring  the  whole  war  to  a  successful  end^   The  exhortations 
of  the  deliverer  from  without  were  followed  by  those  of  the 
great  citizen  whom  Syracuse  had  deposed  from  his  military 
command,  but  who  was  none  the  less  ready  to  give  his 
counsel  as  a  private  member  of  the  assembly.   Hermokrates  Speech 
spoke  at  this  turn  of  the  war  in  the  same  tones  in  which  he  knt^T"^ 
had  spoken  before  the  war  began.    He  bade  his  countrymen 
not  to  flinch  from  the  prospect  of  meeting  the  dreaded 
Athenians  by  sea.     He  called  on  them  to  do  what  theExuiple 
Athenians  themselves  had  once  done  with  less  advantages.  ^ 
Athens  had  not  always  been  a  naval  power.   The  Athenians, 
he  said  most  truly^  had  once   been  mere  landsmen,  far 
more  thoroughly  landsmen  than  the  Syracusans.    It  hardly 
needs  a  glance  at  the  topography  of  the  two  cities  to  bear 
out  his  sajring.     The  Athenians,  not  so  very  long  ago, 

^  Thnc.  yii.  ai.  i ;  j^ywy  6m6  tww  v6\touv  &v  iwturt  crpart^  9<njy  Itca- 
ffrax6$&t  vXtiempf  ^Hpoto,  '  lb.  35.  9;  32.  i. 

'  lb.  21.  I ;  IXvifciv  Tcl^  <1«*  a^ov  n  llpyw  6^iw  rov  mr^^ov  h  rdr 
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Kature 
of  the 
Aiheniui 
power. 


CHAP.  Tui.  had  been  driyen  to  become  »  Tumd  power  by  the  stress 
of  the  Persian  invasion  *.     The  Syracnaans,  it  ia  implied^ 
might  do  the  like  nnder  the  stress  of  the  Athenia^r^' 
vasion.     And  he  adds  another  source  of  hope,  drawn  from 
a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature.     The  strength  of  tlie 
Athenians  lay  not  so  much  in  their  real  power  as  in  thdi 
daring.     By  that  daring  they  surprised  and  frightened 
everybody.    All  that  was  wanted  was  to  surprise  and 
frighten  them  back  again  by  a  display  of  equal  daring. 
When  the  two  fleets  met,  the  amazement  which  would 
come  of  such  unexpected  daring  would  tell  far  more  on 
the  side  of  Syracuse  than  the  longer  experience  of  the 
Athenians  wotdd  tell  on  the  side  of  Athens'.     Let  them 
therefore  set  to  work,  let  them  make  ready  their  fleet  and 
use  it,  and  not  loiter  or  be  afraid  ^ 

Other  speakers  in  the  assembly  followed  up  the  counsel 
of  Gylippos  and  Hermokiates^     But,  as  soon  as  things 
pass  from  counselling  into  acting,  Hermokratfts,  the  pri- 
vate Syracusan,  sinks  out  of  notice^  and  we  hear  only  of 
Syncuaan  the  Lacedsemonian  commander.    The   Syracusans  set  to 
ti^^Tfor  ft  work  with  a  good  heart.    They  made  up  their  minds  for 
seft-i^t     a  sea-fight;   they  made  ready  their  ships^  and  furmshed 
them  with  crews  ^.    Gylippos  had  long  before  chosai  his 
point  of  attack  by  sea,  and^  now  that  he  had  a  fleet  to 
his  hand,  he  did  not  delay  in  making  use  of  it.     The  one 


^  Thnc.  vii.  ar.  3.  Here  come  the  words  whioli  I  quoted  «t  the  begin- 
ningi  vol.  i.  p.  a  ;  but  the  whole  paerage  is  memorable ;  Kiycjy  oM  iMtivow 

ij9^p6nas  ftaXXem  tmt  :SupaMoaUm  irms,  mi  ianrptaaOhtros  ^m^  Uifim^, 

'  lb.  This  doctrine  reminds  one,  though  the  case  is  not  exactly  the  "^mA, 
of  what  is  tM  in  Marryatt^s  novel  of  the  advantage  which  the  utterly 
ignorant  fencer  has,  in  a  duel  with  a  master  of  the  art,  over  the  mau  who 
knows  only  a  little. 

'  lb.  5  ;  thnu  /iiv  IW\cv«y  It  t^  wtipcof  rod  yavrucw  ttat  ;i^  Awotatu^, 

*  lb. ;  Tov  Tf  TvXinrou  not  'Eppuucpdravt  teat  cf  tov  ^XXov  w9i$6vt«¥, 

*  lb. ;  &piuiprr6  re  it  r^  yav/»ax^  '^  '^  ^^ovs  kwK^pow, 
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*^  stnssj  ^^  P^^  ^^  ^^  inyaders,  their  naTal  statdon  mnd  forts  obap.  yiii. 
implied  Plfimmjnrion,  had  to  be  won  back  for  Syraciiaa     To  ^^JIST*** 
'ar*    chis  end  action  was  needed  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  land  Pi^m- 
enterprise  the  Spartan  natmally  took  to  himself.    We  are  ^^^^^ 
not  told  who  was  the  commander  of  the  Syracnsan  navy. 
That  navy,  including,  we  must  suppose,  the  contingents 
of  the  mother  and  sister  cities,  numbered  eighty  triremes. 
Of  these  thirty- five  had  been  made  ready  in  the  docks  The  docks 
in   the  Great  Harbour ;    forty-five  were  in  the  Lesser,  harboan. 
This  Lesser  Harbour  is  now  for  the  first  time  distinctly  The  Leeser 
mentioned  in  history,  though  at  several  points  in  our  later    ^ 
narrative  it  has  suggested  itself  aa  the  most  likely  scene 
of  action.    It  has  been  thought  that  it  was  only  lately,  per- 
haps during  the  present  war,  that  this  harbour  was  turned 
to  purposes  of  naval  warfare^.    The  plan  was  that  the 
one  division  should  sail  across  the  Great  Harbour,  while 
the  other  sailed  round  the  Island,  so  aa  to  attack  the 
Athenian  fleet  unexpectedly  on  both  sides  at  once^.    But 
the  Athenians,  though  taken  by  surprise  in  the  early 
morning,  w«e  able  to  man  and  put  to  sea  sixty  ships. 
Twenty-five  went  forth  to  meet  the  thirty-five  Syracusan  Sea-fight 
ships  that  crossed  the  Great  Harbour ;  thirty-five  wait  to  harbour. 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  to  meet  the  forty-five  that 
sailed  round  the  Island.    In  both  divisions  the  fortune 
of  war  was  at  fiirst  on  the  side  of  the  greater  number. 
Within  the  harbour  the  Athenians  gave  way;   even  atFixBt 
the  mouth  the  Syracusans  were  able  to  force  their  way  ^  ^^ 
in  in  spite  of  the  Athenian  resistance.    But  even  if  the^'^^^"'' 
Athenian  ships  and  crews  had  fallen  away  somewhat  from 
the  perfection  in  which  thqr  had  first  set  forth  from 
Pwaieus^  they  had  still  oiough  of  their  traditional  sea- 
manship left  to  repair  a  defeat  which  was  owing  simply 
to  the  enemy's  superiority  in  numbers.    The  very  success 

'  Tirao.  Tii.  aa.  i.    See  Appendix  XV. 
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CHAP.  vm.  of  the  Syracnsans  in  forcing  their  way  into  the  harbour 
their  }^  disordered  their  array.   Their  ships  were  driven  against 

each  other  ^;  both  divisions  of  the  Athenians  formed 
again^  this  time  with  complete  snccess.  Eleven  of  the 
Syracusan  ships  were  sunk  with  the  loss  of  the  more  'part 
of  their  crews ;  three  were  taken^  crews  and  all ;  of  the 
Athenian  ships  three  were  lost. 

The  victors  in  this  sea-fight  did  not  forget  to  set  np 
their  trophy^  according  to  immemorial  usage.     The  cere- 
mony was  gone  through  on  one  of  the  small  islets  off 
FlSmmyrion;   but  it  was  the  last  act  of  the  invaders  on 
March  of    that   side  of  the  Syracusan  harbour.     Gylippos  had  set 
to  Plim-     out  in  the  night  with  his  land-force  to  free  the  lost  head- 
mynon.      j^^^^^  from  their  presence.     His  course  was  a  round-about 
one.    All  communication  by  the  gate  of  Achradina  or  any- 
where else  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  was  cut  off  by  the 
lines  of  the  besiegers.    He  could  have  reached  Plemmyrion 
from  the  hill  only  by  going  round  the  Athenian  fort  to  the 
west^  and  then  skirting  the  shore  of  the  Great  Harbour. 
There  he  doubtless  took  the  horsemen  stationed  at  the 
Olympieion  into  his  company.      In  the    morning   they 
reached  the  Athenian  forts  on  FMmmjrrion^  and  found  them 
almost  forsaken.     The  sea-fight  had  begun^  and  the  more 
part  of  the  garrisons  of  the  forts  had  gone  down  that  they 
He  takes     might  scc  the  battled    While  they  were  thus  employed^ 
nian  forts.   Gylippos  came  suddenly  on  the  greatest  of  the  three  forte 
and  took  it;   after  this  the  defenders  of  the  other  two 
attempted  no  resistance.     The  time  when  the  first  fort  was 
taken  was  just  at  the  moment  when  the  Syracusan  fleet 
had  the  better  in  the  harbour.     Of  the  garrison  some  were 
slain,  some  were  taken  prisoners.    Others  contrived  to  run 

^  Thnc.  vii.  aj.  3 ;  oifitvl  xStrft^  Mirktm^  itai.  rapaxOtiffoi  wtfi  dXX^Kas 
vapiSoffoy  ri)y  yltap^  rou  'kBipfolots. 

'  lb.   I ;  rSiv  kv  r^  Tlktjfifwpi^  'ABrp^aiUgy  wpbf  rijv  B&Xoffinaf  Iwunra' 
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down  to  the  sea^  and — perhaps  aeoompanied  by  their  com-  chap.  viii. 
rades  who  were  looking  o;i  at  the  sea-fight — they  got  on  ^^**P?^/ 
board  the  ships  of  burthen  and  a  merchantman  that  hap-  guruon. 
pened  to  be  at  anchor  there.    With  some  difficulty^  for 
they  were  chased  by  a  specially  swift  Syracusan  trireme^ 
they  found  safety  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour,  between 
the  two  Athenian  walls  ^.     By  the  time  the  two  lesser 
forts  were  taken^  the  fortune  of  battle  had  changed  in  the 
harbour;  the  Athenian  ships  had  the  mastery,  and  the 
fugitives  £rom  these  forts  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
across  ^ 

But  the  victorious  fleet  had  soon  to  make  the  same 
voyage.    The  seamen  of  Athens  had  raised  their  trophy 
on  a  rock  off  Plemmyrion^  but  the  coast  of  Plemmyrion 
itself  was  no  longer  to  be  their  station.    The  besieging  Efleets 
fleet,  a  besieging  fleet  no  longer,  had  now  to  abide  how  ^y^y 
it  could  on  the  small  piece  of  coast  which  was  still  spiarded  ^J^^^- 

*  °  mynon. 

by  the  Athenian  double  walls.  The  defenders  of  Syra- 
cuse now  commanded  the  mouth  of  their  own  harbour; 
no  provisions  or  anything  eke  could  be  brought  to  the 
station  of  the  invaders  without  a  struggle  with  the 
Syracusan  guardahips^  By  land,  since  the  finishing 
of  Oylippos'  wall^  the  enemy  could  bring  in  nothing 
of  any  kind.  Well  might  the  taking  of  Plemmyrion  be 
said  to  be  a  heavy  blow  and  deep  discouragement  to  the 
Athenian  force  before  Syracuse  \ 

^  Thuc.  yii.  23.  2  ;  ix  /i^v  rev  vp^ov  6k&rrot  xaX<*vf  o2  dy0/wwoi,  Hffot 
not  h  rdi  vXcSd  koI  6XM6da  rimd  Kori^wyw,  h  rd  arpKrimttw  l^ciro/i^^orro* 
Tvr  71^  IbifQMoaitm  ToTt  If  r^  yutrfihj^  Xi/thn  poval  Kparoirrvw  rp  Miv/iax»?t 
im6  Tpitfpovs  fuSs  «a2  c2  wX€a64np  IvtSuEwrorro.  XTpar6wtlio¥  here  meuw 
tlie  spftoe  between  the  Athenian  wallt  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour. 

'  lb. ;  Ivcift^  8)  rd  8^  rtt^fffiara  i^X((r*rro,  h  ro^r^  nX  ol  ^vfiaic6ffiOi 
In^oror  ^81;  wm^fuiWt  md  olk^  abtSm  ^c^Yorrcs  /f^  ««p^«Acv(nir. 

'  lb.  34.  3 ;  ol  y^p  Sv^oc^ioc  vvat&tw  abT6$t  l^op/iovrrcf  liM&Xvor,  mt  M 
l*&X!P  fv  iyfyporro  at  hMOfudol, 

*  lb. ;  lUyt^rw  Zk  KoStlv  rets  wp^lnoif  l«AjHMrf  rd  etfi&rw/ta  rd  rwp  'A^- 
roiom  f  rov  UKaffi/wploo  \^t.    The  whole  story  of  the  taking  of  Pldm- 
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CHAP.  Tin.      With  better  reason  then  than  the  immediate  victors  in 
the  late  searfight  when  tiiey  raised  their  trophy  on  the 
small  island,  did  Gylippos  set  up  his  three  trophies^  one 
for  each  fort^  <m  the  peninsola  of  PlSmmyrion  itedf. 
He  had  stmck  a   second  blow  at  the  besi^fers  which, 
coming  straight  after  the  first  blow  of  his  comings  brought 
their  hopes  of  final  success  very  low  indeed.     He  had 
thoroughly  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  city  which 
Spoil  taken  he  had  come  to  defend.     And  the  immediate  gain  of  the 
myrion.      taking  of  Pl^mmyrion  in  the  way  of  mere  spoil  was  not 
small.     Three  Athenian  triremes  which  had  been  drawn 
on  shore  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Syracusans.     So  did 
the  sails  of  forty  others  which  were  laid  up  in  the  f orts^  as 
also  a  stock  of  money,  com,  and  stuff  of  all  kinds  ^.     Not 
a  few  men  also  of  the  besieging  army  had  been  killed  and 
taken  prisoners  in  the  capture  of  the  forts.    Of  the  foits 
themselves  Oylippos  garrisoned  the  greatest,  the  one  which 
he  had  first  taken,  and  one  of  the  smaller.     The  third 
The  Syra-  he  slighted  ^.    What  with  these  new  Syraeusan  forts,  with 
command    ^^^  garrison  in  the  Olympieion,  the  ships  in  the  naval 
HarW?*^   dock,  and  the  defences  of  Ortygia  itself,  nearly  the  whole 
circuit  of  ihe  Syraeusan  harbour  was  again  in  the  hands 
'^^    .       of  its  own  people.    The  only  exception  was  the  small  piece 

Atiieman 

shipt  con-  of  shore  where  the  ships  of  the  bafSed  invaders  were  still 
the  space  ^^ddled  together  between  the  walls  which  had  failed  to 
between     j^^^i  in  Syracuse. 

their  own  •^  ^ 

walls.  The  new  station  of  the  Athenian  ships  added  to   its 

^^2^|J?L^  other  disadvantages  that  of  too  near  neighbourhood  to 
of  their  the  enemy.  While  they  lay  at  PlSmmyrion,  there  mig^t 
tion.  be  a  sea-fight  between  the  two  fleets,  or  an  Athenian  ship 

might  sail  forth  against  any  Syraeusan  who  tried  to  go  in 

myrion  ii  told  by  DIodArofl  (ziii.  9)  withont  any  hint  where  it  happened. 
It  might  have  been  on  the  hill. 

'  See  aboire,  p.  351. 

'  Thne.  vii.  24.  1 ;  mr^^aXcr. 
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or  out  of  the  harboor.  Bat  then  the  two  hostile  fleets  lay  chap,  vul 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  liarboar ;  *  now  the  Athenian  ships 
lajr  almost  close  to  the  older  naval  docks  of  the  Syracusans. 
Enconntera  between  ship  and  ship  were  ever  coming  off ; 
each  fleet  strove  to  hinder  any  action  of  the  other.  The  Defenoet 
SyxBCusanB  defended  their  station  by  a  palisade,  a  system  if^T^ 
of  stakes  driven  into  the  sea  \  Their  own  ships  could  "^^' 
thus  lie  safely  within  the  docks,  and  the  enemy  was 
hindered  from  sailing  in  against  them.  The  new  bulwark 
was  subtly  planned.  Some  of  the  stakes,  the  lines  doubt- 
less most  in  advance,  were  purposely  placed  so  as  to  be 
wholly  under  water;  a  hostile  ship  might  thus  strike  on 
them  as  it  might  strike  on  a  hidden  rock  ^.  The  Athenians 
tried  every  device  to  overcome  this  new  difficulty.  They 
ImKight  up  a  huge  merchant-ship,  provided  with  wooden 
towers  and  other  defences  '  ;  this  was  laid,  like  a  floating 
castle,  to  serve  as  a  base  of  op^ations  for  attacks  on  the 
Synicusan  palisade.  Missiles  were  buried  against  her 
from  the  roofs  of  the  Syracusan  boat-houses,  and  were  met 
by  coTmteF^owers  of  misaile.  from  the  Athenian  ship. 
Under  cover  of  her  fire,  the  Athenians  were  able  to  come 
near  in  boats,  and  to  break  or  pull  up  the  Syracusan 
stakes.  Divers,  tempted  by  high  pay,  risked  themselves 
under  water  and  sawed  through  those  stakes  which  were 
wholly  hidden^.  In  these  ways  the  greater  part  of  the 
Syracusan  palisade  was  destroyed;  but,  as  fsst  as  the 
Athenians  destroyed  the  stakes,  the  Syracusans  replaced 
them.    The  Athenians  further  made  a  palisade  of  their 

^  Hiqc.  Tii.  35.  5 ;  iyir€ro  B)  lad  wtfi  rSnf  ^rovpSnf  6KpofioXie§i^  h  rf 

*  lb.  7;   x*^***'^'V  ^  9*^  *^  9T9»fitatmi  ^  icptiptor   ftrar  ycip  rw 

v^<voal,  fi^  ob  ifpcSZify  ru  Sfcrtp  W9pi  tpita  wtp^&Ky  r^  nwr. 

*  Ih.  6 ;  yavK  futpto^opoi^,  w^pyotn  re  ^vXhfovs  ix^ovfjov  itai  KaToppdyfrnra. 

*  lb.  6,  7 ;  6XXd  ni  ro^mn  KokvftfiijTai  Mfuvot  l^iwpiiaf  fuoBcv,    Fore- 
mimen  of  Cola  Peioe. 
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CHAP.  rni.  own  in  front  of  their  sUps^  which,  lying  exposed  along 
the  shore^  were  in  yet  g^^ter  need  of  such  a  defence  than 

Constant  the  Syracusans  within  their  docks  ^,  A  constant  inter- 
change  of  attacks  and  skirmishes  went  on  between  the 
men  of  the  two  hostile  fleets  lying  in  this  way  side  by 
side  2. 

EmbMfiies.      Meanwhile  embassies  were  going  to  and  fro  both  in 

Sicily  and  out  of  it^  and  a  certain  amount  of  warfare  was 

going  on  by  sea  outside  the   Oreat  Harbour.      It  was 

understood  that  ships  were  coming  with  money  for  the 

Voyage      inYading  fleet.     The  sea  was  still  part  of  the  dominion  of 

Athenian    Athens^  and  it  seems  as  if  the  ships  with  their  precious 

a^""^     freight  were  coming  without  the  protection  of  any  vessels 

of  war  \    From  Syracuse  twelve  ships  sailed  forth  under 

the  command  of  the  Syracusan  Agatharehos — ^it  is  now 

needful  to  explain  that  a  defender  of  Syracuse  was  himself 

SyracuBan  a  Syracusan.     One  of  these  ships  carried  envoys  to  Pelo- 

embaasy  a 

to  Pelopon-  ponnesos  to  announce  the  late  good  luck  of  Syracuse  and  her 

"^^•oB.         goQ^  hopes.     But  on  that  very  ground  they  were  to  insist 

yet  more  strongly  on  the  need  of  vigorously  carrying  on 

the  war  in  Old  Greece  to  hinder  the  sending  of  fresh 

The  Sy-      Athenian  forces  to  Sicily  *,     The  commission  of  the  other 

racaflani        ,  x  i         . 

destroy  the  eleven  was  to  waylay  the  Athenian  treasure-fleet,  as  it  sailed 

fleet."'*      along  the  coast  of  Italy.     The  work  was  done  successfully. 

The  more  part  of  the  ships  perished ;  did  the  gold  and  silver 

of  Athens  go  to  the  bottom,  or  was  any  of  it  saved  for  the 

»  Thw  comes  in  incidentally  in  c  38.  a,  where  we  hear  of  rb  frff^rtpw 

«  TOiuc.  vii.  25.  8 ;  »oW(a  H^KciUXXa  wpht  a)Jj,X<nn,  6i<^  ctrd^  r6^  <rr/w. 

vdpais  waarroUut  Ixp^^o, 
»  lb.  I ;  nuP0ap6p^  ,Xofa  rort  •Aftyrofo,,  yifu^rra  xpff/^r^  »/H«nrX€tV 
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Syncufian  hoard  ?    A  quantity  of  ship-timber  which  had  obaf.  vul 
been  gathered  together  for  Athenian  purposes  on  the  coast 
of  Kauldnia  was  burned.    And  at  Lokroi  a  welcome  fellow  Coming 
was  added  to  the  fleet  of  Syracuse.    That  one  of  the  Pelo-  xhMpians. 
ponnesian  merchant-ships  which  had  not  made  the  longer 
Toyage  from  Tainaron  fell  in  here  with  her  friends.     She 
bore  a  memorable  freight^  a  company  of  the  gallant  men 
of  Thespia,  the  first-fruits  of  Boidtia  and  of  all  the  land- 
powers  of  Old  Greece,  who  were  presently  to  serve  Syracuse 
indeed  in  an  hoar  of  danger  ^.     By  this  time  Nikias  Ships  tent 
had  sent  forth  twenty  ships  to  keep  watch  ofE  Megara,  ^ 
between  the  peninsulas  of  Thapsos  and  Xiphdnia.    So  large 
a  squadron  could  still,  it  would  seem,  sail  in  and  out  of 
the  Oreat  Harbour  without  hindrance.     One  of  the  Syra* 
cusan  ships  coming  back  from  Kaul6nia  was  taken  with 
its  crew;  the  other  ten  escaped  to  Syracuse,  perhaps  into 
the  Little  Harbour '. 

The  Syracusan  euToys   meanwhile  were  making  theThePelo- 
lound  of  the  Sikeliot  cities,  and  not  Syracusan  envoys  ^voyB  in 
alone.      The  presence  of   colleagues  from  Corinth  and^^^^* 
Ambrakia  showed  how  Syracuse  had  the  good  will  of  her 
mother  and  her  sister;   the  presence  of  Lacedsemonians 
spoke  with  all  the  authority  of  the  head  of  Dorian  Hellas. 
We  are  not  told  who  the  Lacedssmonian  envoys  were,  Gylippos 
but,  as  the  great  deliverer  is  not  named,  it  would  seem  synlcuse. 
that  the  guiding  hand  of  Oylippos  was  deemed  so  needful 
in  Syracuse  herself  that  his  persuasive  tongue  could  not 
be  spared  elsewhere.    The  commission  of  the  envoys  was 
to  announce  the  happy  success  at  Plemmyrion,  to  put  the 

^  Tfairlwall  (liL  436)  points  out  that  those  who  csme  on  this  ahip — jda 
rSfif  iXxaieav  rSv  i,w6  Htkowovy^ffov  dyovaa  Qtcwiim^  drXiras — ^must  have 
been  the  Boiotians  who  appear  in  c.  43.  7.  This  seems  quite  dear  when 
we  oompsre  this  passsge,  c.  35.  3,  with  c.  19.  3  and  0.  50.  a. 

There  had  been  an  Athenian  party  in  Thespia  not  long  before,  bat 
they  had  been  effectaally  put  down.    See  Thnc.  yi,  95.  3. 

*  Thoo.  yii.  25.  a-4. 

VOL.  ni.  TJ 
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CHAP.  Tm.  best  face  on  the  Syiacusan  defeat  that  followed  it^  to  say 
that  the  failure  was  owing,  not  to  the  superior  strength  of 
the  invaders  but  to  the  confusion  of  the  Syracusan  fleet  at 
the  time  of  their  attack  ^  They  were  to  set  forth  the  good 
hopes  of  the  Syracusan  cause,  and  to  pray  the  other  eities 
to  send  help  by  sea  and  land  with  all  speed.  A  new 
Athenian  armament  was  on  the  way;  the  work  needed  for 
Sicily  was  to  crush  the  invaders  of  Sicily  before  their  fresh 
reinforcements  could  come  to  their  help. 

To  what  cities  this  message  was  sent  is  not  distinctly 
marked;    but  the  result  easily   shows  which  they  were. 
One  Dorian  city  was  still,  if  not  the  enemy,  at  least  the 
Action  of    rival,  of   Syracuse.     Akragas  was  not  so  far  gone  in 
■^™^**'    enmity  as  actively  to  combine  with  the  invaders  of  Sicily 
against  Syracuse.     But  she  would  give  no  help  to  Syra- 
cuse;   she  would  allow  no  troops  marching  to  the  help 
of   Syracuse  to  pass  through  her  territory.     There  was 
only  one  city  which  this  barrier  directly  touched.     Gela 
and  E^amarina  lay  between  Akragas  and  Syracuse,  and 
could  send  their    succours    without   Akragant  ine  leave. 
^^^^      Kamarina,  of  whose  searchings  of  heart  and  swayings  to 
Kamarina  and  fro  we  have  heard  so  much,  at  last  sent  to  the  help 
of  Syracuse  the  substantial  contingent  of   five  hundred 
heavy-armed,  three  hundred  darters,  and  three  hundred 
bowmen'.     Gela  sent  no  heavy-armed;  but  besides  four 
hundred  darters,  she  sent  five    ships  of   war  and  two 
hundred  of  the  horsemen  who  formed  the  strength  of  the 
Himen.     city  which  held  the  renowned  Geloan  fields  ^.    On  the  north 
coast  Himera  was  zealous  in  the  cause ;  but  her  only  road 
by  land  lay  through  the  territory  of  Sikel  towns,  many  of 
which  were  in  the  interest  of  Athens,  ever  ready  to  do  what 

^  Thuc.  vii.  35.  9;  dyyiWwras  r-qv  re  rov  UKrj/ifAvplov  X^iv  teat  r^s 
yav/mxios  vipt,  &s  oit  r^  rwv  vokifuwy  {^x^  /loAAov  ^  rp  ff^rifq,  Topax$ 

*  lb.  33.  I.  »  Il4 
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thej  conld  against  Syracuse  and  her  helpers.     The  city  chap.  vni. 

whose  conrse  was  directly  barred  by  the    Akragantine  ^jjlljli"! 
neutrality  was  Selinous.      If  her  troops  were  forbidden  Akngas. 
to  pass  through  the  territory  of  Akragas  *,  their  only  way  R<>«nd- 
was  to  strike  inland,  to  make  their  way  how  they  could  maroh  of 
through  the  middle  of  the  island,  perhaps  to  make  a  nuntuieB 
junction  with  the  contingent  of  Himera,  either  at  Himera  *^^  ^^ 
itself  or  at  some  other  point.     It  was  clearly  the  forces  of  i^ij^ng 
Selinous  and  Himera  against  which  Nikias  now  planned  a  ?^P|„7', 
successful  device.     They  had  been  the  last  cities  visited  by  to  stop 
the  Syracusan  and  Peloponnesian  envoys,  and  the  envoys    *^^^^' 
were  to  come  back  to  Syracuse  along  with  the  Selinun- 
tine  and  Himeraian  force.     It  was  a  large  force,  amounting 
in  all  to  at  least  2300  men,  and  it  was  highly  desirable 
from  the  Athenian  side  to  hinder  them  from  ever  reaching 
Syracuse.     The  work  of  barring  their  way  was  entrusted 
by  Nikias  to  his  Sikel  allies,  among  whom  the  men  of 
Centuripa  seem  now  to  have  held  the  first  place  ^.     They 
and  their  fellows  watched  the  march  of  the  relieving  force ; 
they  laid  an  ambush,  perhaps  more  than  one^,  at  some 
&vourabIe  point  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Symaithos. 
The  relievin£:  force  seems  to  have  encamped  without  due  SaooeBsfol 

ffcttifcrlr  of 

caution;  in  a  sudden  Sikel  attack  eight  hundred  were  the  Sikels. 
slain,  among  them  all  the  envoys,  save  one  Corinthian, 
whose  name  is  not  given.  We  hear  nothing  of  the  Seli- 
nuntine  or  Himeraian  commanders;  but  in  such  a  moment 
as  this,  the  man  from  Old  Oreece,  the  fellow  of  Oongylos 
and  Timole6n,  came  naturally  to  the  front.  He  rallied  The 
the  scattered  troops,  and  was  able  to  lead  fifteen  hundred  naoheB 

^  Thtus,  vii.  33.  4 ;  'AMpayarrtvoi  y^p  o^k  iiilkxraw  M  r$r  kivrwy  My. 

*  lb.  33.  I ;  6  H(«rfaf . .  .  vi/twu  h  ruv  2««cAwr  robs  rijy  9io9cy  ^x^**^^ 
Kok  9^<n  ^viAit&xovSt  KtyT6pi'w6s  Tf  Mu  'AAiirva(avf  xai  dXXovt,  Svwt  /i^  Sco* 
fff/faown  Tohs  9o\tfdcvSf  dAAil  ^vffrpa^yrtf  KuKOaown  8ccX9«V.  On  Cen- 
turipa, see  above,  p.  305.  On  this  poasible  Sikel  Halikyai,  otherwiae  nn* 
known,  tee  toL  i.  p.  lai.  There  are  several  readings;  bnt  all  seem  oor- 
jnptioiis  of  'AAiinMUM. 

'  lb.  a ;  hi9pa»  rirdi  'f'P^xS  vou/^dfMroi. 

u  a 
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CHAP.  YTu.  men  in  safety  to  Syracuse  ^.     This  was  assuredly  not  the 
ByracuBe     legist  of  the  many  services  which  the  metropolis  of  Syra- 

under  a  "^  *  ^    •' 

Conuthian  cose  was  able  to  work  on  behalf  of  her  threatened  child. 

The  blow  which  Nikias  had  dealt  by  the  hands  of  his 

barbarian  allies  had  not  touched  the  military  strength  of 

Syracuse  herself.     Nor  had  it  touched  the  whole  of  the 

Arrival      confederate  forces  which  were  marching  to  her  help.     The 

LwB^and    slaughter  of  the  men  of  Himera  and  Selinous  in  no  way 

Kaina-       hindered  the  contingfents  of  Oela  and  Kamarina.  the  ships 

nnaians.  °  ^  '  * 

of  Gela,  the  land-force  of  both  cities,  from  coming  in  safety 
to  Syracuse.  Their  presence^  and  that  of  the  remnant  from 
Selinous  and  Himera,  allowed  the  boast  that  all  Sicily — all 
Oreek^  all  Dorian  Sicily  that  is — save  only  neutral  Akragas, 
Effect        was  united  on  the  side  of  Syracuse  ^.     But  the  slaughter 

of  the         ^  ^i^Q  more  distant  cities,  must  have  cost  Syracuse  the 

enYoys.  ^  ^  "^ 

lives  of  some  of  the  chief  men  both  among  her  own  citizens 

and  among  her  helpers  from  Old  Greece.     Men  may  well 

have  been  thankful  that  neither  Gylippos  nor  Hermokrat^s 

The  had  been  sent  on  that  embassy.     The  mishap  did  much, 

atUklk        more  even  than  we  might  have  looked  for,  to  dishearten 

put  off.       ^hg  Syracusans.     They  were  on  the  point  of  Tnalnng  a 

general  attack  on  the  besiegers;   but  they  put  it  off  for 

News  of     a  while  ^     Presently  the  news  came  that  the  Athenian 

of  the  Mw  reinforcements  were  not  only  on  the  way,  but  were  actually 

foroe"**"    off  the  coast  of  Italy.     When  the  danger  was  as  near  as 

this^  men's  hearts  rose  to  meet  it.     The  present  besieging 

^  Thuc  yii.  33.  2  ;  9i€<p$€ifKjy  .  .  .  robs  vpicfitis  wXi^v  hbs  rov  Ko/Hv$iw 
wAvrar  oSros  8f  rovs  dia<l>vy6vras  h  vcvroKofftovi  Koi  x^^ovs  iK6tii<r€v  kt  rdf 
"SvpoKoCcas,  If  we  take  viarrai  of  all  the  enyoys  eent  from  Syracoae, 
Selinous  and  Himera  must  have  been  the  last  cities  that  they  visited. 

'  lb.  33.  a  ;  (rx<Sd>^  7^/>  ri  ^817  woffa  4  liunKla^  wX^  'AKpayapriwam  (oSroi 
8*  obii  fif$*  Mpwf  ijo'oy),  0/  8*  HXXoi  Ittl  ro^r  *k9rjifaio»s  furd  rw  Xv/Huro- 
cio»f  ol  vpSrtpay  wtpiopdffU¥oi,  ^vffr&irrts  IfioffBwy,  Naxos,  Katand,  and 
the  barbarians  seem  not  to  count. 

'  lb.  3 ;  ol  iihf  :Evp<ucSfftot,  &s  abrois  rb  iw  roiV  XurcXotr  w6$os  I^^cto, 
Mffx^  ^^  cM^ow  roTs  *A$rivaiois  iwix^tpw. 
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force  must  be  attacked  at  once  before  it. was  strengthened  chat.  tiii. 
by  the  new-comers^.     It  was  no  less  the  policy  of  the 
Athenians  to  avoid  any  decisive  action  till  they  were 
strengthened  by  the  coming  of  Demosthenes  and  Eury- 
med6n. 

It  was  resolved  to  attack  both  by  sea  and  land.    The  Ghaag^c 
better  to  attack  by  sea^  some  changes  had  to  be  made  in  the  2^^^^^' 
Syracnsan  naval  tactics,  charges  which  we  may  suppose  tactics. 
had  been  carefully  studied  and  practised  during  the  time 
of  inaction.    The  unskilful  Sjrracusan  seamen  found  good 
masters  in  the  men  who  had  come  from  the  mother  city  to 
help  them.    Aristdn  and  other  steermen  were  there  who  had  Aristdn 
been  used  to  meet  the  ships  of  Athens  on  the  waters  of  the  ^^^  q^ 
Corinthian  Gulf.   The  object  was  to  deprive  the  Athenians  rinthiaiiB. 
of  aU  advantage  from  their  special  skill  in  managing  their 
ships.     In  this  the  defenders  of  Syracuse  had  only  further 
to  improve  advantages  which  local  circumstances  had  given 
them  in  no  small  measure.     The  Athenian  tactics  needed 
ample  sea-room;  and  it  was  at  least  a  gain  to  have  a  friendly 
shore  to  which  the  ships,  in  the  exercise  of  those  tactics, 
might  on  occasion  back  and  start  again.    The  Great  Har-  Diaad- 
hour,  crowded  with  the  ships  on  both  sides,  allowed  no  room  the  G^c 
for  the  special  Athenian  manoeuvres;  moreover,  since  the  re-  ]^^^^ 
coveryof  Plemmyrion,  the  invaders  had  no  friendly  coast  at  Athenians. 
any  point  save  in  the  narrow  space  where  their  camp  came 
down  to  the  water's  edge^.    The  fight  would  necessarily 
be  very  largely  a  direct  meeting  of  ships,  prow  against  prow. 
To  the  skilled  seamen  of  Athens  such  a  mode  of  fighting 

'  Thnc.  viL  36.  I ;  wv$6fi€voi  airrww  rbv  lirdrAovr,  aStfir  rats  vcanrhf  ioio- 
vnpaa$at  l/3ovAorro  Mtd  t§  &\Xy  vapacKtvj  rov  vc^ov,  (jvwtp  !#*  a{rr6  rwro, 
itfiw  lAtfcjy  o^ro^  ^Oiuaoi  fiov\6/i(afot,  ^vr^Xc7«r. 

'  lb.   5;  ri^  ydp  MjcpovatP  obic  ia^aOai  rtlis  'AOipralois  ^vBwffUrois 

m^im  r6  imnStr  rod  I*  tfAAov  XtfUvot  aifrol  Kpar^attw,    The  whole  chapter 
is  foil  of  technical  detaiL 
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CHAP.  vra.  seemed  the  clumsiness  of  land-lubbers,  and  the   build  of 
The  their  ships  was  not  suited  for  it.     Instead  of  meeting  the 

tactics.       enemy  prow  against  prow,  the  Athenian  trireme,  iteelf  a 
living  weapon  in  the  hands  of  Athenian  oarsmen^  ^watched 
the  moment  when  some  skilful  guidance  of  its    course 
could   bring  its  beak   against  some   other  part    of   the 
hostile  vessel.     For  this  purpose  a  heavy  beak  was   out  of 
place;  the  Athenian  beak  was  long  and  thin,  and  struck 
the  enemy  high  above  the  water.     The  Corinthians,  in 
their  warfare  with  the  Athenians  in  the  narrow  waters  of 
Naupaktos^  had  learned  the  weakness  of  the  Athenian 
build  wherever  there  was  no  room  for  manceuvring,  whenever 
things  had  to  come  to  a  direct  chaige  ^*    Arist6n  and  his 
fellows  now  adapted  the  Syracusan  vessels  in  the    same 
Strength-    way.     The  beaks  were  made  short  and  heavy^  and  placed 
the  Syracu-  SO  as  to  strike  but  a  little  way  above  the  water.   They  were 
Ban  beaks,  further  strengthened  by  heavy  nozzles  on  each  side  made 
firm  by  spars  within  the  ship  on  which  they  rested '.      In- 
stead of  acting  like  the  thrust  of  a  spear,  the  Syracusan 
prow  was  to  do  something  more  like  the  crash  of  a  battering^- 
ram.    Against  these  devices  the  Athenian  ships  would  hare 
to  strive  face  to  face  how  they  could.    In  so  narrow  a  space, 
crowded  by  friendly  and  hostile  ships^  they  would  have  no 
room  for  their  skilled  manoeuvres;    they  would  have  no 
friendly  coast  to  back  into,  while  the  Syracusans  could 
back  into  any  part  of  the  harbour  save  that  whose  coast 
lay  between  the  two  Athenian  walls. 

Such  were  the  hopes  with  which  the  Syracusans  and 
their  Corinthian  teachers  looked  forward  to  a  struggle 
with  Athens  in  the  waters  of  their  own  harbour.  And 
now  the  time  had  come  when^  if  the  struggle  was  to  be 
waged  against  the  forces  of  Nikias  only,  the  attack  could 

*  Thnc.  a.  84,  91. 

"  lb.  vii.  36.  a.  I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven  for  not  riflldng  myadf  in  the 
mysteries  of  kiwTli€s  and  snch  like. 
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lae  no  longer  delayed.    The  twofold  assault  on  the  be-  coap.  tiil 
siegers  by  land  and  sea  began.     The  double  wall  of  the*^^"?^*^ 
Athenians  was  assailed  on  both  sides.     Gylippos  led  forth  lea  and 
the  main  force  within  the  city  to  the  attack  of  the  eastern  ^^^^^ 
wall,  that  fronting  the  western  wall  of  Syracuse  ^.    The  <«^  ^ 

Atbonuui 

forces  quartered  at  the  Olympieion,  horsemen  and  darters,  w«11b. 
and  some  heavy-armed  as  well,  did  the  like  to  the  western 
wall  which  looked  towards  them  ^.    The  Athenians  formed 
on  both  sides  to  withstand  their  attacks ;   but  again  we  No  men- 
hear  nothing  of  the  Athenian  and  aUied  cavalry,  for  whose  AthenUa^ 
coming  Nikias  had  been  so  eager  at  an  earlier  stage.  ^^^'"^ 
They  might,  one  would  think,  have  been  found  useful  in 
a  sally  against  the  assailants  of  the  western  wall.    They 
did  some  service  in  that  way  in  a  later  struggled    Of 
the  results  of  these  skirmishes,  for  they  could  have  been 
littie  more,  we  hear  nothing  distinctly;  towards  the  end 
of  the  day  the  Syracusans  withdrew  from  the  wall  without 
having  made  their  way  within  the  Athenian  camp  K    Yet 
the    day's   fighting,  even  by  land,   seems   to  have  en- 
couraged Syracusan  hopes.     But  the  land  attack  was  of 
comparatively  little  moment;  it  was  by  sea  that  the  great 
success  was  to  be  won,  the  first  distinct  victory  of  Syracuse 
over  Athens  on  the  special  element  of  Athens.     It  did  not  FInt  day's 
come  on  the  first  day,  though  the  first  day's  attack  by  sea  ^^^ 
was  made  under  circumstances  in  every  way  favourable. 
The  Athenians  had  not  looked  for  the  double  attack  by 
sea  and  land^.    Their  minds  were  given  to  the  defence 

^  Thac  Tii.  37.  a ;  T^Xiwwot  wpot^ayayiof  wpoaify*  ry  rc^x*'  ^^  *Mff¥olotv, 
watt  tew  wpit  Ti^  »oAiF  abrov  Mpa. 

*  lb. ;  mt  ol  dw6  rov  'OXofnntlw,  ot  r€  ^XcVoi  Sffot  kiut  ifiroy,  md  ol 
Ivt^s  MoX  4  yvfonfrda  rStr  JvpoKOfftaiv,  !«  rov  M  Bdrtpa  wpoff^u  rf  rtixft- 
The  Olympifiion  wae  the  Head-qoarten  of  the  honemen  and  darters ;  the 
heavy-anned  were  mainly  elsewhere. 

»  lb.  51.  a. 

*  lb.  38.  I ;  sa2  ^  «c{dr  dpa  dvd  rw  rtlxovt  MiKBt. 
'  lb.  37.  3 ;  ol  'A^voToi  rd  lipOror  txbro^  cUiiOfot  r^  w*(^  f»6y^  wtipA" 

CUF, 
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CHAP.  Tm.  of  the  wall,  when  they  saw  the  eighty  ships  of  the 
Syracusans  and  their  allies  sailing  forth  to  the  attack  of 
their  naval  station.  Much  confusion  followed.  While  some 
went  on  with  the  defence  of  the  walls,  others  rushed  down 
to  the  coast,  and  with  all  speed  manned  their  ships,  seyenty* 
five  in  number,  and  sailed  forth  to  meet  their  assailants. 
its  slight  The  shix>s  on  both  sides  skirmished,  if  one  may  so  speak  by 
sea,  during  the  more  part  of  the  day  without  any  remark- 
able success  on  either  side.  What  little  advantage  there 
was  was  on  the  side  of  Syracuse;  one  or  two  Athenian 
ships  were  sunk  ^ 

Even  this  slight  success  would  further  stir  up  the  Syra* 
cusans  and  their  allies  to  press  on  the  attack  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Athenian  reinforcements.     And  it  made  it 
yet  more  clearly  the  obvious  Athenian  policy  to  avoid 
Divided      further  action  till  those  reinforcements  came.   On  this  head 
the  Mhl   ^^   feeling  in  the  Athenian  camp  seems  to  have  been 
nianoamp.  divided.     To  Nikias  the  policy  of  inaction  would  naturally 
be  acceptable,  even  if  it  had  been  less  prudent.     But  a 
somewhat  doubtful  statement  makes  the  trierarchs  generally 
eager  for  battle  ^,  and  a  statement  of  better  authority  as- 
serts the  same  of  the  new  colleagues  of  Nikias  in  the 
EftgeriMM  generalship.   Menandros  and  Euthydemos  were  said  to  have 
RenenLsT^  been  anxious  to  distinguish  their  command  by  some  exploit 
before  Demosthenes  and  Euiymeddn  came.    It  was  not 
worthy,  they  said,  of  the  fame  of  Athens  to  keep  within  their 
lines  through  fear  of  the  Syracusans;  they  should  rather 
go  forth  to  meet  them  \    Still  good  defensive  preparations 

'  Hiuo.  vii.  38.  I ;  ol^rtpoi  twafitvoi  6^i6v  n  Xi&yov  9apa\afi€iPf  tl  //^ 

'  Dioddrofl  (ziii.  10)  fint  describeB  the  feeling  on  both  ndes  as  I  have 
put  it  in  the  text,  but  adds  that  the  leoond  battle  came  off  because  of 
rivts  tS»  rpirjpapxvy,  obiciri  Hvw&iuvxn  tcaprtptiv  rifif  rcHy  ISvpeutovauur  jcara- 

*  Plut.  Nile,  ao ;  rois  82  vtpi  r^y  VLhayhpoy  leat  rby  Ei$f&9ijfioy  dfrrlws  els 
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were  made^  and  when  the  battle  did  come  on,  it  began  chap.  thi. 
through  a  stratagem  on  the  Syiacnsan  side  which  could  ^^^ 
hardly  haye  been  foreseen.     Nikias.  after  the  first  day^s  tions  of 
indecisiye  fightings  felt  sure  that  the  enemy  would  attack 
again.     He  therefore  constrained  the  trierarchs  to  see  to 
any  damage  that  had  been  done  to  their  ships  ^^  and  he  spent 
the  next  day  in  causing  ships  of  burthen  to  be  moored  in 
front  of  the  Athenian  palisade.    They  were  moored  at  such 
a  distance  from  each  other  as  to  allow  a  ship  to  pass  in  and 
out.    But  provision  was  made  against  the  entrance  of  any  The 
hostile  ship  by  the  device  of  providing  each  of  the  ships  of  ^  ^  "** 
burthen  with  the  engines  called  dolphins.  These  were  beams 
armed  with  iron  which  were  raised  on  high^  ready  to  &11  on 
any  intruding  vessel  K     By  nightfall  all  was  ready  for  the 
defence. 

The  next  morning  early  ^  the  Syracusans  again  began  Seoo&d 
the  attack j  both  by  land  and  sea.     Of  the  assaults  on  the  ^^|^ 
Athenian  walls  which  we  must  suppose  to  have  taken  place 
we  hear  no  details ;  the  great  work  of  that  day  also  was  by 
sea.   The  battle  began,  and  went  on  for  some  hours  with  no 
more  decisive  results  than  the  attack  of  two  days  earlier. 
At  last  the  skilful  Corinthian  steerman  Arist6n  ^  bethought  Stratagem 
him  of  a  happy  device.    He  persuaded  the  generals  to  send 
orders  to  the  city  for  all  who  had  any  provisions  to  bring 
them  down  to  the  shore  j  the  disobedient  were  to  be  con- 

yo^,  rhv  fUw  Afffioa^iytp^  ^tf^eu  vp&^wrris  ri  Xa/ivpdy,  i^^pfiaXMoi  9k  rdr 
muaaw.  vp6<TX'ituL  ^  i}y  i^  96{ct  r^s  w6\t«n,  «.r.X.  Thia  is  perfectly  likely, 
and  it  perbapa  diAwa  aome  amall  confirmation  from  the  emphatic  way  in 
which  Thncydides  speaka  of  Nikias  at  this  point. 

^  Xhac.  vii.  38.  3 ;  6  8)  VucUk,  lii»  drriwaXa  rA  r^t  yavftaxios  yw6iuvat 
Koi  ikwi^Mf  aOrtnis  av^is  kwixup^fffty,  To^f  re  rpiffp&pxovt  ^vdyKaC^y  liri- 
uM€vd(tiw  rdif  wms,  cf  rls  ri  iw€woy^K€t,  This  need  of  constraint  falls  in 
with  lome  things  in  the  letter.  Holm  (ii.  50)  snggeets  that  they  wanted 
a  day's  rest  for  their  men. 

*  Hie  dolphins  are  not  mentioned  till  0. 41.  a,  when  they  play  their  part. 
See  more  of  them  in  the  scholiitst  on  the  Knights,  759. 

'  Thno.  vii.  59.  I ;  r^s  /Ur  &f>as  v^fNifrfpor. 

*  lb. ;  dpurros  i/p  Kufi^fuHfttft  tup  furd  Xvpawooiom* . 
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CHAP.  vm.  strained  K    As  soon  as  this  was  done,  the  Syracaaitt  ships 
drew  off  from  the  attack  on  the  Athenians^  and  sailed  back 
into  the  docks.    The  object  was  twofold ;  the  S jracnsans 
were  to  be  strengthened  by  a  meal  for  a  fresh  attack^  aad 
the  Athenians  were  to  be  lulled  into  the  belief  that  no  more 
attacks  were  to  be  made  that  day.    The  trick  succeeded  to 
perfection^.      The  Athenians  looked  on  the     Syracnsan 
retreat  as  a  confession  of  defeat.     They  took  for  granted 
that  there  would  be  no  more  fighting  by  sea  at  least  till 
the  morrow«     They  disembarked;   they  began  to  make 
ready  for  their  meal,  and  to  do  whatever  was  to  be  done^ 
It  is  strange  that  among  such  needful  things  the  defence  of 
^off^^       the  wall  is  not  distinctly  spoken  of.    Suddenly  the  skips  of 
Attack  by    Syracuse  showed  themselves  again,  ready  for  a  new  attack. 
Tbeir  crews  had  refreshed  themselves  with  their  meal,  and 
had  sailed  forth  a  second  time.    The  Athenians,  taken  by 
surprise,  most  of  them  still  fasting — ^their  expected  meal 
must  have  been  sadly  cut  short — ^manned  their  ships  in 
confusion,  and  barely  contrived  to  put  to  sea^. 

For  a  while  the  two  fleets  remained  simply  watching  one 
another.  At  last  the  Athenians— does  the  name  here  mean 
Nikias  or  his  colleagues  ? — deemed  that  it  was  better  to 
risk  something  than  to  weary  themselves  out  by  toil  of 
which  nothing  came  ^.    They  sailed  out  and  attacked  the 

^  Thuc.  Yu.  39.  I ;  v6rras  iKttrt  lipomas  droYirdaw  miXccV. 
'  Here  Plutarch  (Nik.  20)  directly  refers  to  our  main  guide;  KoracrpH' 
Ttjyrj$4yT€s  int*  'Kpicrwm  rw  KopivBlcw  mfitpr^rou  roTr  vcp)  rb  dpurror, 
in  €t(niMt  ^oumMifff.    Ariitdn,  Spurros  among  steermen,  plans  a  trick 
ircp2  rd  dptaror.    One  is  tempted  to  say, 

rls  WOT*  iiyofiaCtp  £^ 
fit  rd  voy  ^Tf/T^ftMs; 
'  Thuc.  viL  40.  i;    ita0*  ^irvxiav  kicfi6irrts  rd   rt   dXXa  ticvpderfforro 
«b2  rd  d/i^  r6  dpurrov,  in  r^  7i  ^fUpea  Tu^nfi  oOicin  oU/ta^Oi  dv  rair/ia 

*  lb.  a ;  o2  d)  9id  woXXcv  $op/6fiifu  mi  Sfftroi  ol  vXc/ovr,  cOMl  K^mf 
iofiipTts  /i^»  work  itfTay^yo¥TO» 

'lb.  3 ;  obx  Mittt  rolif  'A^ipo/otr  oArov  inrb  a^S^  ZtafUkkorras  k&w^ 
6iKiifM€ff$ai,  dAX'  IvixApciy  in  rdxtara.    See  Arnold's  note  on  o^rov. 
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Syracnsans^  whose  purpose  was  thus  exactly  suited.     The  orap.  yni. 
heavy  prows  now  came  into  use ;  they  stove  in  many  of  S|f '^*jj^ 
the  Athenian  vessels ;  the  darters  on  the  decks  kept  up  a  niAzia. 
shower  of  missiles  to  the  great  damage  of  the  Athenian 
crews.    And  another  advantage  came  of  fighting  in  their 
own  waters,  by  which  yet  more  damage  was  done  to  the 
enemy.    Like  the  English  with  the  armada  of  Spain,  a 
crowd  of  light  boats  gathered  round  the  Athenian  triremes. 
They  broke  the  oars;  they  shot  darts  in  through  the  port-* 
holes  ^.    Under  all  these  forms  of  annoyance  Athenian  skill 
and  spirit  gave 'way  ^    The  triremes  turned  in  flight ;  they 
made  for  their  station,  and  through  the  gaps  left  by  the 
merchantmen  which  formed  their  wall  of  defence,  they  were 
able  to  sail  in  safely.     The  Syracusans  followed ;  but  the  Use  of  the 
more  part  drew  back  when  they  saw  the  dolphins  on  high     ^^^' 
ready  to  fall  on  them  \   Two  only,  in  the  full  swing  of 
victory,  dared  to  push  on  within  reach  of  the  engines  that 
hung  over  their  heads.     One  ship  was  crushed  by  the 
dolphins ;  another  was  taken  with  her  crew  ^.    Thus  much 
of  comfort  had  Athens  for  the  loss  of  seven  ships  sunk  and 
an  untold  number  damaged ;  of  their  crews  some  were  slain, 
some  were  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Thus  it  was  that  Syracuse,  taught  by  Corinth,  at  last  Effect  of 
won  an  undoubted  victory  over  the  invading  mistress  of      ^^'^^'^y- 
the  seas  on  her  own  element.     She  had  beaten  her  enemy. 
She  now  hoped,  as  the  stronger  by  sea,  to  win  back  the 

^  Thuc  viL  4a  4 ;  wo\^  9  In  iui(e»  ol  iv  rdu  Ktwroa  vAocms  vf^vXiorrcs 
rair  XupcutoaUn^,  teat  U  re  robt  lupanibt  tvcmiwrorrn  rm¥  woX.€/Mia»  vt&y,  imi2 
If  rd  vk&ym  vo^yX^orrf s  Koi  ^  airrw  Is  ro^  vtAnos  dKoyTi(orm.  See 
Arnold's  note. 

*  Cf.Eii2ghti,758; 

rodt  ScAi^raf  /MTtwpi(iiv,  im2  1^  Amrw  wapckfiiKXov, 
'  Thuc  vii.  41.  i.    Hie  words  «re  emphatio;  tIXp«  9k  roir^  rf  rp6m^ 
wterdL  mp&rm  wavftaxowrts  ol  ^paic6auH  himicwf, 

*  lb.  5 ;  9^  9k  r^ff  ....  dif^Mi^f^ai^,  mi  {  ^rfya  abrtHS  Mpaaiv 
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CHAP.  VOL  full  command  of  her  own  waters  ^  Two  trophies  were 
set  up,  one  for  the  nndoabted  victoiy  of  that  day^  the 
other  for  the  smaller  success  of  two  days  earlier  ^  The 
hearts  and  hopes  of  Syracuse  were  rising  high.  Every 
preparation  was  making  for  another  and  more  decisiye 
attack  which  should  complete  the  defeat  of  the  invaders 
by  sea  and  land  ^.  The  next  day  a  sight  was  seen  which 
thrust  down  all  such  hopes  again  for  a  moment.  But  the 
powers  that  watched  over  Syracuse  had  decreed  that  it 
should  be  for  a  moment  only. 

Beginning       By  this  time  it  might  seem  to  have  become  a  small 

newed        matter  that  Athenian  and  Corinthian  ships  were  watching 

Greew.^^^  each  other  off  Peloponnesos  to  hinder  help  going  to  either 

41 3*  side  in  Sicily  ^.    It  might  even  seem  to  have  become  a  small 

matter  that  in  Sicily  itself  the  great  fleet  and  army  of 

Athens  were  lying,  defeated  and  helpless,  in  the  waters 

and  on  the  coast  of  the  Syracusan  harbour.     The  great 

strife  had  begun  again  in  Old  Greece  in  all  its  fulness. 

Attica  above  all  was,  by  the  counsel  of  her  own  traitor^ 

put  in  fetters  by  her  Pdoponnedan  enemy.     The  Dorian 

war  had  come  eighteen  years  before,  and  the  plague  had 

come  with  it^;   now  it  came  again  in  a  more  wasting 

and  abiding  form  which  hardly  needed  the  plague  as  its 

Workings   ally.     The  commonwealth  of  Sparta  had  gone  through  a 

8pai4n      searching  process  of  self-examination.     The  public  con- 

conscience ;  gcience  had  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  former  part  of 

the  first  ^  * 

part  of       the  war,  down  to  the  peace  of  Nikias,  had  been  unjust  on 

unquiet,      the  Pcloponnesian  side.     Sparta  and  her  allies  had  refused 

the  Athenian  proposal  to  refer  their  differences  to  arbitra- 

'  Thac  vii.  41.4;  Ti)r  kXnda  Hfhj  ^x*Y^  *^X^  ^^  A*^^  rovoi  ink  woXh 
KptUraovt  tlvtu. 

*  lb. ;  TporwaHi  r<  dfit^oripett^  iw  vovimxiw  ivrtfcay. 

*  lb. ;  Mkow  91  Kol  rbtf  9*(^  x*^P^*^^»     koI  , , ,  in  iwt$ifir6fUvoi 
vapiurMtv&(orro  a^ir. 

*  lb.  17.  »  lb.  iL  54. 
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tk>n,  according^  to  the  treaty.     They  had  been  at  least  ohap.  vni. 
aocomplices  after  the  &ct  in  the  treacheroos  attack  of  the 
Thebons  on  Plataia  with  which  the  war  had  begun.    They 
DOW  deemed  that  the  Athenian  occnpation  of  Pylos  and  what- 
ever else  of  evil  had  happened  to  them  in  the  war  had  been 
the  punishment  of  these  wrongdoings  ^.     From  the  peace 
of  Nikias  till  quite  lately  much  had  happened  to  stir  up 
Spartaagainst  Athens  and  Athens  against  Sparta.  Each  had 
giYen.  help  to  the  enemies  and  done  damage  to  the  allies  of 
the  other ;  each  in  so  doing  had  met  the  other  side  in  arms. 
But  neither  state  had  directly  invaded  the  territory  of  the 
other ;  the  peace  and  alliance  between  Sparta  and  Athens 
was  therefore  held  to  be  in  some  sort  still  standing.     But  a  Action  of 
late  act  of  Athens  had  taken  away  all  scruples ;  the  peace  AigoUi. 
had  at  last  been  directly  broken.    About  the  time  that  Gyl-  ^'^ 
ippoB  was  on  his  voyage,  the  Lacedsemonians  had  invaded 
Argolis.    Thirty  Athenian  ships  had  come  to  the  help  of 
their  allies.    And  they  had  done  more  than  defend  their  A  good 
allies^  they  had  sailed  on  and  laid  waste  pieces  of  undoubted 
LaoedgBmonian  territory  '.  After  this  all  scruples  were  taken 
away.     The  fault  was  now  wholly  on  the  side  of  Athens ; 
Sparta  could  take  up  arms  with  a  clear  conscience  and  a 
good  hope '.     There  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  as  to  Inyation 
the  justice  of  returning  the  wrong  by  a  direct  invasion  reiolyed 
of  Attica,  uid  by  canying  out  the  cunning  Buggestion  of  <>-• 
Alkibiades  in  the  permanent  occupation  of  a  fortress  on 
Attic  soil. 

With  the  spring  the  work  began.     First  of  all  the  land  Oocnpa- 
of  Attica  was  laid  waste  as  a  kind  of  ceremomal  beginning;  Dekeleia. 
then  Dekeleia  was  occupied  as  the  centre  of  more  abiding  ^P^"& 
havoc.     Athens  saw^  but  she  did  not  hold  her  hand  from  the 
work  which  she  had  begun.    While  the  enemy  was  at  her 

^  Thnc.  viL  i8.  a.  '  lb.  yi  Z05.  i,  a ;  yii.  18.  3. 

*  n&e  workiiig  of  the  Spartan  oonwneiice  u  Btrongly  brought  out  by 
Thucydides  in  both  tho  pliuses  (tL  105.  i,  a ;  yiL  18.  3). 
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oHAP.  Ym.  gates,  while  lier  fields  were  harried  under  her  eyes,  while 
the  towns  of  Feloponnesos,  each  in  order,  were  giving  their 
contingents  to  raise  the  destroying  fortress  on  Attic  ground  ^^ 
AtheniAiiB  Athens  changed  not  from  her  purpose.     The  work  of  the 
give  up      destroyers  in  Attica  went  on  while  she  herself  sent  forth  a 
the  Sicilian  gecond  armada  as  mighty  as  the  first  to  do  battle  in  the 
distant  island  on  which  her  thoughts  were  fixed.    It  is  with 
some  emphasis  that  the  historian  tells  us  that  it  was  when, 
the  spring  first  began,  at  the  moment  of  the  occupation  of 
The  Dekeleia,  that  Athens  sent  forth  her  fleets^.     First  sailed 

^j^^[S^nt.  Charikles  with   thirty  ships   to  Argos,  to   call  on    the 
Argeians  to  furnish  yet  more  heavy-armed  to  go  on  board 
D6mo-        the  Athenian  ships  \    Then  sailed  Demosthen^  himself — 
sets  laiL     Eurymed6n  had  not  yet  come  back  from  his  Sicilian  errand 
Amount     — with  sixty  Athenian  and  five  Chian  ships.     He  took 
force!         ^^  ^^  twelve  hundred  heavy-armed  from  the  citizen- 
roll  of  Athens,  and  from  the  islands,  it  is  somewhat 
Contribu-    vaguely  said,  as  many  as  were  to  be  got  in  each  \    The 
the  allieo.    other  subject  allies  were  made  to  contribute  whatever  they 
had  that  was  useful  for  the  war^  whether  men,  it  would 
seem,  or  anything  else  ^ .  The  whole  nimiber  of  heavy-armed 
grew  in  the  end  to  five  thousand,  with  not  a  few  bow«* 
The  men,  darters,  and  slingers,  Greek  and  barbarian^.     One 

cometoo^   barbarian  contingent  that  was  meant  for  Sicilian  service 
late.  came  too  late.     These  were  thirteen  hundred  Thracian 

peltasts,  swordsmen  of  the  independent  and  warlike  tribe  of 
the  Dioi  from  the  mountains  of  Bhodope*^,  hired  at  the 

*  Thuc.  vii.  19.  I ;  AixiKtiay  lTtlxi(w,  tcard,  vSktis  ^ttX6/uvoi  rb  ipyor, 

'  lb.  30.  I  ;   ky  ro6r(f  ,  .  .  OLfia  r^f  AciveXciof  r$  T«ixt<f/»9  *^  ^^  ?^<w 

'  lb. ;  «ord  rb  ^vfifjtaxiit^  wapateaXeiv  'Apy€ioiry  re  6vXiTas  M  rds  pavs, 

*  lb. ;  mjauarwv  offoa  iiccuTTax6$«p  o16p  t  ^v  vXci<rro»  XF^<^^'^*'^^' 

*  lb. ;  ix  Twy  dXAour  ^vfifidxoop  rStp  {fVtfieSctfP,  tt  wo$4y  rt  dxop  IvirijScior 
is  rbv  w6\€ftoPf  ^vftwoptaayrts. 

*  lb.  4a.  I.    We  8h«U  see  some  of  them  come  in  on  the  road. 

^  lb.  37.  I ;  Bpq^&v  tSjp  foix^P^^P^^  ^ov  Auwov  yhovs  ircATCurrOL     So 
in  ii.  96.    They  were  abr^ofdoi  and  followed  Sitalkds  for  hire. 
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wages  of  a  drachma  daily  \     Sicily  was  well  saved  from  chap.  ym. 
them ;  it  was  they  who  on  their  way  back  to  Thrace  wrought 
that  deed  of  blood  at  Mykalessos  which  outdid  all  crimes 
of  Greek  against  Oreek,  and  sent  a  shudder  through  all 
HeUas>.    . 

The  commission  of  Demosthenes  reminds  us  of  his  former  ^oyiige 
commission  in  the  voyage  when  his  present  colleague  Eury-  gthento. 
medon  was  so  late  in  reaching  Sicily  ^  The  exploit  of 
Pylos  was  to  be  renewed.  He  who  did  it  twelve  years 
before  was  bidden  to  meet  Charikies  and  join  with  him  in 
warfare  along  the  coast  of  Laconia  ^.  He  sailed  to  Aigina ; 
he  waited  there  for  any  of  his  immediate  division  that  still 
lingered ;  he  aen  met  ChariU^B  with  his  thirty  ships  and 
his  Argeian  allies.  These  last  were  not  for  service  in  Sicily^ 
but  for  work  nearer  home.  They  were  taken  on  board  the 
Athenian  ships,  and  they  joined  in  the  harrying  of  the  knds 
of  the  Laconian  Epidauros,  distinguished  as  Limerafrom  its 
more  famous  Aigolic  neighbour.  Then  came  the  renewal 
of  the  deed  of  Pyloa  At  a  point  on  the  Laconian  coast  His  fort 
opposite  Ky  thera^  at  a  spot  marked  by  a  temple  of  ApoUon,  Ky^ra. 
Demosthenes  marked  a  small  peninsula  that  suited  his 
purpose.  It  was  to  be,  like  Pylos,  a  spot  where  discontented 
Helots,  and  seemingly  any  others  who  had  evil  will  to 
Sparta,  might  come  together  and  ravage  the  Laconian 
land^.  He  left  Charikles  to  finish  the  work  of  fortification, 
while  he  himself  sailed  on  towards  Korkyra,  which  was  to 
be  again  the  tiysting-place  for  those  among  the  allies  of 
Athens  who  had  not  yet  come  in.     On  his  way,  at  Pheia 

^  Thua  vii.  27.  a.  The  'Odo/i^rrttir  crpar&s  in  the  Acharnians  (156) 
wanted  two  drachmas  daQy. 

'  See  the  story  of  the  massacre  at  Mykaldssos,  irii.  39-30. 

'  See  above,  pp.  38,  45. 

*  Thuc  yii.  20.  2 ;  c2/n7ro  V  airrf  vpwrw  ficrd  rev  JLapiK\iovs  &/m  wtpi" 
vAiorra  ^vffTpaT€vi<r$tu  wtplt  r^y  Acmmufim^k. 

'  lb.  26.  I ;  tpa  ft)  of  re  EiAonrcs  rw  Aacc&u/iorJair  avT6<rt  oibroiioKS^t 
KaX  fya  \^<nnL  l£  o^tov  &irwtp  lie  rijs  IIvAov  dpwarf^y  woiShrrau 
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forces  on 
the  wfty. 


Betum 
of  Eury- 
meddn 
from  Sicilj. 


Kondn 
to  watch 
the  Co- 
rinthians. 


Euryme- 
ddn  and 
D^mos- 
thends  col- 
lect more 
forces. 


Voyage 

from 

Korkyra. 


Contingent 
and  hospi- 
tality of 
the  Mes- 
sapian 
Arias. 


on  the  Eleian  ooast^  he  found  a  heavy-anned  transport-ship 
ready  to  take  Corinthians  to  Sicily.  The  ship  he  destroyed, 
the  men  escaped  to  land^  and  sailed  to  Sicily  in  anothor 
vessel  ^.  He  took  in  more  heavy-armed  £rom  Zakynthos 
and  Eephallenia;  he  sent  for  contingents  to  thcMessenians 
of  Naupaktos  and  to  Alyzia  and  Anaktorion^  dependencies  of 
Athens  on  the  Akamanian  mainland  '.  He  was  met  by 
Enrymedon  on  his  voyage  back  from  his  Sicilian  errand^ 
who  brought  with  him  the  news  which  he  had  heard  on 
his  voyage^  that  Plemmyrion  had  fidlen  into  Syracosan 
hands  ^.  Thither  too  came  Kondn,  who  then  oommaaded 
at  Naupaktos^  a  man  who  lived  to  play  a  great  part  in 
the  history  of  Athens^  but  who  concerns  not  our  story. 
Instead  of  bringing  reinforoemente  for  Sicilian  warfare, 
Kondn  took  away  ten  of  the  best  sailing  ships  in  the  fleets 
to  defend  his  own  station  against  the  Corinthians.  Eury- 
meddn  went  on  to  Korkyra  to  demand  and  to  receive 
fifteen  ships  and  a  proportionate  body  of  heavy-armed, 
while  Demosthenes  collected  darters  and  slingers  from 
various  places  in  Akamania  ^. 

The  second  invading  fleet  and  army  had  thus  got  together 
all  that  was  to  be  had  on  the  eastern  side  of  Biadria.  The 
usual  course  was  now  followed.  Demosthenes  and  Eury- 
meddn  struck  across  from  Korkyra  to  the  southern  point 
of  lapygia,  and  thence  sailed  to  the  islands  known  as 
Choinules,  lying  off  the  haven  of  unfriendly  Taras^.  While 
off  these  coasts,  they  took  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  Messapian 
darters.  These  were  supplied  by  a  prince  Artas  with  whom 
they  renewed  an  old  treaty.  This  points  to  some  of  the 
earlier  dealings  of  Athens  in  the  West,  like  the  two  treaties 

*  Thnc.  vii.  31.  i. 

'  lb.  a ;  'AXv^av  re  ittd  'Ayeurr^/Mor,  ft  alrot  ^x^-  ^^  i^-  49  ^  ^he 
Athenian  oocnpation  of  'AvturrSpiov,  KopirBiwif  w6Ktv, 

'  lb.  31.  3 ;  AyyikkMi  ri  rt  dXXa  teat  iri  miSoiTo  irarcl  vXovr  4817  ^,  rt 
IS\fjfA/i^pia¥  {nr6  T&y  'Xvptucooluw  IoXomt^. 

Mb.  5.  •  See  AppendU  XVIL 
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with  Segesta.    The  splendid  hospitality  with  which  the  ohap.  vm. 
Messapian  king  or  tyrant  received  his  Oreek  allies  was 
handed  down  in  the  Terse  of  a  comic  poet  and  of  a  later 
historian,  and  an  easy  play  of  words  was  found  in  the 
name  of  so  boontifol  a  klaford'^.    From  lapygia  they 
coasted  on  till  they  reached  the  borders  of  Italy,  as  the 
word  was  nndo^stood  in  their  day.    The  first  Italiot  city 
that  they  came  to  received  them  friendly.     Metapontion  Ccmtiogent 
was  an  ally  of  Athens,  and  she  increased  the  fleet  by  two  tri-  pontson ; 
remes  and  the  land-force  by  three  hnndred  darters^.  Thourioi  ofThoarioi. 
was  yet  more  helpfal.    The  colony  of  Apoll6n  had  again 
remembered  its  mortal  founders '•     In  some  of  the  sedi- 
tions of  the  city  the  party  favourable  to  Athens  had  got 
the  upper  hand.    They  embraced  the  Athenian  cause  with 
a  ready  zeal ;  they  pledged  themselves  to  have  the  same 
friends  and  enemies  as  Athens,  and  they  supplied  the 
Athenian  genends  with  the  substantial  reinforcement  of 
seven  hundred  heavy-armed  and  three  hundred  darters.   On  Beriew 
the  Thourian  coast  the  fleet  was  reviewed.  The  ships,  their  2nd  am^. 
numbers  lessened  here  and  increased  there,  now  numbered 
seventy-three^.     The  land-force,   the  heavy-armed  now 
reaching  five  thousand  and  the  untold  lighter  troops,  were 
also  reviewed  by  the  river  Sybaris  ^    The  fleet  was  sent  on 
towards  Krotdn ;  the  purpose  of  the  generals  was  to  march 
by  land  through  the  Erotoniat  territory.    But  on  the  banks 

1  See  Appendix  XVII. 

*  Thuc.  yii.  33.  4 ;  ft^aas  iritcI  rd  ^/ifuxtit6v. 
'  See  above,  p.  u. 

*  Thnc  Tii.  33.  5 ;  tten-aXa/iBSwowri  rtcoari  or6ff€i  ro^  r&v  'AOriifotM^ 
Irsyrfovf  ^KWfwromiras'  «a2  ^ovX^/icroc  ri)y  arpartdty  airriBi  waao»  ifipol' 
<nurr€S,  c7  rts  bw6K4k*twTO,  i^trdaeUf  mii  ro^t  Bovplovs  wuoai  ff^<rt  (wnpa' 
T€V€iy  re  &s  wpoOvfiArara,  mt  lircift)  wtp  ir  ro&r^  ^"XTP  <'^^  '''^  airrdbt 
kxl^poits  mat  ^iXovf  r<Hs  'ABrfvaiois  POfd{ttr  wtpiifuifov  ^y  rp  %wplq  hoX 
fwpoffffcr  ravra.  The  numbers  of  tbe  contingent  oome  from  c.  35.  i  and 
the  fnll  tale  of  the  fleet  from  c.  42.  i. 

'  lb.  35.  I ;  abrci  91  r^  vc(dr  wArra  k^trAamrrts  sfwroy  M  rfi  :Sv$dpti 
worofi^.  Sybaris  and  Krathis  have  a  joint  month  below  Thonrioi.  Hyliaa 
is  the  border-stream  of  Thonrioi  and  Krot6n. 
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CRAP.  Tm.  of  the  border  stream  of  Hylias^  a  message  came  from  Krotdn 
^^ed^ff  forbidding  the  passage  \  The  army  therefore  marched  to 
the  Kroto-  the  shore;  they  bivouacked  at  the  river's  mouth,  and  again 
tory.  embarked.    They  touched  at  each  town  on  their  way  except 

They  iaach  hostile  Lokroi ;  but  no  details  are  given  K  It  is  hard  to  see 
Italiot  what  towns  are  meant  except  SkyUdtion  and  Kaul&maw 
^^^^^^^  Kauldnia  at  least  was  friendly^  if  not  in  Athenian  occupa- 
tion; Skylletion  might  be  more  doubtful.  They  halted 
again  at  Petra  in  the  territory  of  Rhegion.  We  hear 
nothing  of  their  voyage  along  the  Sicilian  coast.  We  see 
them  next  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse. 

They  re^h      It  seems  to  have  been  on  the  morrow  of  the  day  which  saw 

^'^    the  Syiacusan  victory  by  sea,  when  every  heart  in  SyncuBe 

^^^^      was  lifted  up,  when  every  heart  in  the  Athenian  camp  was 

Athenian    downcast,  that  things  were  for  a  moment  altogether  turned 

the  other  way  by  the  coming  of  DSmosth^ies  and  Eory- 

EntiMioe    med6n.    The  threescore  and  thirteen  ships  made  their  un- 

oond  fleet  resisted  entry  into  the  Syracusan  haven  with  every  circum* 

Q^^      stance  of  military  pomp.    The  troops  in  arms  stood  thick 

Harbour,    on  the  decks ;  the  rowers  kept  their  time  to  the  voice  of 

Diamay  in  the  steermen ;  the  pipers  sounded  the  notes  of  victory,  as 

all  Syracuse  looked  out  on  the  new  enemy  with  fear  and 

wonder  \    Their  former  toils  had  not,  as  they  had  fondly 

deemed,  set  them  free  from  danger  K    What  might  they 

*  Thnc  vii.  55.  a.  '  lb. ;  tirxc^^t  wp^s  roTf  w6k*fft  irX^  hoKpS^. 

*  The  fact  of  their  entrance  is  recorded  by  Thacydidee,  vii.  4a.  i.  Pin- 
tarch  (Nik.  ai)  has  some  details  which  may  well  enough  come  from 
Philistos;  Aiifto<y$4vrft  {nrip  rw  KifUvMf  hn^iytro  XaftMp6raTos  ry  wnfittr 
tf«cv$  not  Scir^rarof  rds  woXtfdois  .  .  .  Swkuy  8i  KSffii/^  mu  wapouriiutts  rpt^- 
pur  Ktd  w>Jf$€t  tetXtvarw  mi  avktir&y  $«arputSn  mt  rp^  linrXij^cr  woXc/J«r 

*  Plat.  Kik.  ai ;  j(r  o^,  its  cUdr,  aZOis  h  ^0^  /uydk^  rd  XvpoMnwUm 
tls  Mir  w4pat  oM  dwaXkayfuv,  dAAd  vovovyros  dXXtn  Koi  ^upo^Urom 
airrois  p&nfy  6panrnfy,  This  comes  from  Thuc.  yii.  4a.  a ;  iurdvX^is  hf 
ry  airrlMa  oOm  dXifj  tyiytro,  cl  iripas  ftrjiky  iirrai  a<plci  rov  d«aXXa7$vai 
rwi  MiyHifyov.    The  fear  extended  to  the  i^fifMXOi :  did  it  touch  Gylippos  f 
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not  look  for,  when  Athens,  with  the  hostile  fortress  of  obap.  vni. 
Dekeleia  rising  on  her  own  soil,  oould  still  send  forth 
against  Sicily  another  armament  as  great  and  as  well 
equipped  as  the  former  one^.     The  spirits  of  the  Athe- 
nians rose  after  their  troubles^;  hope  and  fear  changed  ChMgeof 
sides ;  things  were  again  for  a  moment  as  they  had  been  the  two 
before  Oongylos  came  with  his  glad  tidings.    Only  yester-  ^    * 
day  the  power  of  Athens  had  been  worsted  on  her  own 
element ;  the  victorious  Syracosans  were  planning  the  over- 
throw of  the  whole  Athenian  force.     It  was  now  again 
for  a  moment  for  Athens  to  attack,  for  Syracnse  and  her 
allies  to  defend. 

In  D6moethen&i  the  Athenians  had  again  a  leader  as  CooueU 
bold  and  skilful  and  full  of  resource  as  Lamachos  had  been,  ithente. 
as  little  likely  as  Lamachos  to  loiter  and  fritter  away  the 
force  under  his  command  as  Nikias  had  done  \    And  if  Hi*  pou- 
he  had  not  the  same  commanding  personal  position  as 


I,  he  clearly  stood  far  higher  than  Lamachos,  whose 
great  military  qualities  had  been  so  strangely  weighed  down 
by  his  poverty.  Oenerals  and  soldiers  clearly  listened  to 
him  as  they  had  not  listened  to  Lamachos.  Demosthenes 
now  set  forth  again  the  obvious  lesson  which  Lamachos 
had  tried  in  vain  to  enforce  on  Nikias  and  Alkibiad£s, 
the  lesson  that  an  army  is  most  formidable  on  the  day 

^  Thuc  viL  4a.  3 ;   tpStirrts  oCrt  diA  rij/if  AcWXfiay  mxiiofiivtji^  M\v 

*  lb. ;  r{>  M  wporip^  arpart^fwrt  raw  'A9rpfaiwWf  in  i«  kom&i^,  fi^/joj  rit 
mywytwifTo» 

*  lb.  3 ;  ttiv  As  cfxc  rd  wp6!yfMra,  int  ro/il<ns  o^x  ^^^  ^<  ^^""^  ^a^/i^* 
fitir.  Ml  mi^cy  ftrcp  6  Numu  Ivotfcr.  It  is  here  that  ThQcj'lides  goes 
00  at  Miiie  length  to  pan  hii  atrongeft  oensiure  on  the  whole  conduct  of 
inkiai.  Bat  we  mnft  give  the  word  ^fit^  iti  true  sense.  Nikias  was 
^fi€pAt  in  dreading  results  and  responsibilities,  in  fearing  the  censure  of 
others ;  no  man  was  Ism  so  in  actual  action,  when  he  did  act. 

Plntanh  also  takes  np  his  parable,  and  oontnsts  Nikias  with  the  By- 
lantine  Ledn  who  would  rather  die  for  his  oonntiTmen  than  with  them. 
This  is  a  little  hard. 

X  2 
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oHAP.Tm.  of  its  first  appearing^.     He  saw  that  the  great  hindraiice 
Import-      ^  Athenian  success  had  been  the  cross-wall  of   Gylip- 

•noe  of  the  ^    '^ 

wall  of       pos,  now  stretching  westward  from  the  wall  of  Tycha  to 

y  »Piw»-    ^^^  Syracusan  forts  at  the  west  end  of  Epipolai.     We 

have  latterly  heard  but  little  of  any  action  on  the  hiU; 

State  of      but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Athenian  force  stSl 

the  hilL  Occupied  part  of  it^  so  much  that  is  as  they  could  defend 
from  their  fort  at  Syka  and  from  the  walls  which  reached 
from  Syka  down  to  the  Great  Harbour'.  But  the  long 
northern  wall  and  the  forts  at  the  western  end  had  given 
the  Syracusans  the  practical  command  of  the  hill  as  a 

The  wall     whola     DSmostheues  saw  that  the  only  way  to  win  back 

to  be 

attacked.  ^^^  position  which  the  besi^ng  force  had  held  before  the 
coming  of  Gylippos  was  either  to  make  a  direct  attempt 
on  the  cross-wall  from  the  souths  or  else  to  repeat  the  ex- 
ploit of  Lamachos  and  again  to  master  Epipolai  from  the 
north  by  the  path  at  Euryalos.  The  former  was  the  most 
obvious  course,  and  one  is  amazed  that  Nikias  had  never 

Momen-     made  the  attempt.     But  now  things  looked  more  hopeful 

tary  ad  van- 
tage of  the  for  the  besiegers  than  they  had  done  in  his  days  of  dis- 

^®"*  heartenment.  The  coming  of  Demosthenfe  had  greatly  in- 
creased both  the  numbers  and  the  spirit  of  the  army.  For 
a  moment  indeed  the  Athenians  seemed  again  to  have  the 
upper  hand  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  Syracusans  and  allies 
within  the  city  no  longer  made  any  attacks  on  the  besi^^rs, 
as  they  harried  the  lands  by  the  Anapos  both  with  their 
land-force  and  with  their  ships.  The  only  opposition  they 
met  with  was  from  the  horsemen  and  darters  at  the  Olym- 
pieion  \ 

*  Thuc.  vii.  43.  3 ;  ravra  o9v  Aycurtcowcay  6  Arj/uHrSivrjSf  teat  ytyv^inm  Srt 
ica}  alrbs  h  r^  va/wyri  rg  vp^nxi  ififp(f'  ff&Xtffra  ^ty6rar6s  kcri  tcSs  Iwarrtott, 
k$o6\ero  Zri  T^xor  dnoxp^tfaffOat  rj  ir€Lpo(f<rff  rov  OTpart^fjuiTOS  linrAl^ci. 

*  See  Appendix  XIII. 

*  Thuc.  vii.  42.  6 ;  ry  <yrpaT€Vfiari  lirticp&rovv  &<rfr«p  rd  ftpQrw^  r^  t€ 
ir((^  HoX  rmi  vawriw,  0^52  yAp  koB*  trtpa  ol  XvpaicSirtoi  dyrtvt^'ptffap,  Sri 
ft^  TOit  Iwtvcri  Hal  djeovriffTcus  dird  rw  'OKvfimtlov. 
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Bat  notwithstanding  thia  show  of  recovered  power^  De-  chap.  tiii. 
mosthenSs  knew  thoronglily  well  the  real  state  of  affairs.  '^^  ^^^ 
In  the  attempt  which  he  now  designed  the  fate  of  the  for  the 
war  wonid  be  decided.     If  he  succeeded,  he  hoped  to  take 
Syracuse.     If  he  failed^  he  would  at  once  go  home,  and 
not  wear  out  the  army  and  the  whole  city  any  longer^. 
Of  his  two  altematiye  schemes  he  would  first  try  the  The 
easier^  that  of  attacking  the  Syracosan  cross-wall  from  the  Gyiippoe 
south.     The  wall  was  a  single  one^  and  he  hoped  to  take  f,^^ 
it  by  battering  engines  '•     It  is  strange  that  we  have  "outh. 
heard  so  little  of  engines  of  this  kind  during  the  whole  war. 
They  have  not  been  mentioned  except  when  Nikias  us6d 
them  as  materials  for  a  fire  \    From  some  quarter  or  other 
engines  were  now  brought  up  to  the  attack ;  but  they  were 
burned  by  the  defenders  of  the  wall,  while  the  troops  that 
guarded  them   were  attacked  at  various  points  by  the 
Syracusans  and  their  allies ^      The  attempt  failed;   the  The 
lost  ground  was  not  to  be  won  back  in  this  way,     DS-  defeated. 
moethen£s  was  driven  to  his  other  alternative.     It  seems 
to  have  needed  some  persuasion  on  his  part  to  win  the 
consent  of  Nikias  and  his  other  colleagues  to  the  hazardous 
adventure  ^.  But  in  the  end  they  agreed.    Nikias  remained  The 
witliin  the  Athenian  lines  ^,  while  Demosthente^  Euryme-  attacked 
d6n,  and  Menandros^  set  forth  to  renew  the  enterprise  of  ^^*^2 
Lamachos.    They  were  to  strive  to  win  their  way  on  the 

^  Thnc.  vii.  43.  5 ;  «a2  0/  ^vmoiwnAupf  ijiy^iro  hoMoXSfUfffiw'  1j  yitp  xa- 
ropBmcas  l£cir  "SvpoKCvaos  ^  dvo^ciy  ti^  arpaTtiv  itai  ob  rphlfwBoA  dAAwr 

'  lb.  4 ;  43.  I ;  6/wr  rd  •mxpartixtcfui  tSv  XvpcjcoaUoF,  f  kxitkiHra^  irc/M- 
rcix^ovi  e^Ss  roitt  *A^a/ovt  dvAovr  dr  .  . .  iwttra  fufx^^^  Ido^c  r^  A7- 
ltoa$ivu  wpAr^poif  dwowtipSaat  rmi  •o/nrf ix^tr/iarof. 

'  See  above,  p.  3a6. 

*  Thnc  vii.  43.  i. 

*  lb. ;  o^Wri  Id^cci  Jkar^uv,  dAAd  iri/<ras  r^  re  NacW  moI  r<jifs  6\Xow 
(vrApxo9''ras>  ctv  lirir^ci.  Plutarch  (Nik.  ai)  pats  this  more  strongly;  6 
Vudas  fi6Kis  cw€x<iffnfC€w  iK$iaff$«ls, 

'  lb. ;  Ncieiaf  h  rois  Ttl\€iny  ^cX^Acivro.    See  Appendix  XIIL 
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CHAP.  Tin.  north  side  by  the  path  by  which  he  had  first  made  a  lodge- 
ment for  the  invaders  on  the  hill  of  Syracuse. 
The  attack      The  words  of  Thucydides  imply  that  the  attack  was 

vkM/As  at 

the  old  made  at  exactly  the  same  point  by  which  both  Lamaehos 
Earralof.  "^^  Gylippos  had  already  gone  up  K  For  both  of  them^ 
coming  as  they  did  from  the  norths  it  was  the  obvious  way. 
For  an  army  encamped  on  the  southern  part  of  the  hill  and 
below  the  hill  it  implied  a  long  march  round  the  extreme 
point  of  the  hill  of  Belvedere.  An  attempt  on  the  southern 
side  of  Euryalos,  nearer  and  easier  of  ascent,  would  have  been 
Effect  of  in  itself  more  natural.  But  things  had  altogether  changed 
Gylippos.  since  the  coming  of  Lamaehos  or  of  Gylippos.  The  ascent 
on  the  south  side  was  now  thoroughly  g^uarded  by  the  fort 
which  ended  the  Syracusan  wall  to  the  west.  The  as- 
sailants were  therefore  driven  to  take  along  and  round-about 
course  in  order  to  make  the  attack  at  the  old  point  on  the 
north  side,  where  they  were  now  less  likely  to  be  looked  for. 
And  that  too  was  now  a  harder  task  than  it  had  been  when 
the  Athenian  heavy-armed  followed  Lamaehos  at  a  run 
from  Ledn^  and  climbed  up  the  path  with  none  to  withstand 
them.  The  wall  and  the  forts  were  there,  and  besides  the 
guards  of  each^  a  special  and  tried  body  of  men  kept  watch 
in  this  quarter^  and  would  be  ready  to  act  on  either  side  of 
llie  re|i-  the  hill,  north  or  south.  The  six  hundred  who  had  been  first 
hundred.  Bent  ou  that  errand  had  lost  their  captain  and  many  of  their 
number  on  the  day  of  the  ascent  of  Lamaehos  ^.  But  they 
kept  their  continuous  being  as  a  regiment,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  Andrian  exile  who  had  first  led  them  had 
been  succeeded  in  this  special  command  by  no  less  a  native 
captain  than  Hermokrates  himself  '.   In  this  state  of  things 

^  This  ie  marked  distinctly  in  Tii.  43.  3 ;  kwu^  lyhporro  wpdt  airois 
['EmroAaa]  fwtp  ical  1)  irpcrfpa  orpaTid  r6  wpSoTw  Mfiii,  See  above, 
pp.  311,  341,  and  Appendix  XIII. 

'  They  appear  directly  in  o.  43.  4  as  o2  l^cur^o'ioi  rwr  Sv/w«otff«r,  ot  mt 
irpwToi  tcar^  rovro  rd  fiipos  rStv  'EtrtvokSfv  ^^/Xouccr  ^ear.  See  above,  p.  209. 

*  That  is,  if  one  may,  with  Grote  (vii.  420),  accept  the  one  contribution 
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it  w»8  thoQgbt  hopeless  to  make  the  attempt  by  day.    It  crap.  vm. 
was  esseatial  to  the  scheme  that  the  attempt  should  be 
imlooked-f or  by  the  defenders  of  the  hill,  and  of  this  there 
ooiild  be  no  chance  when  the  Syraeosans  could  see  them 
from  the  hill  both  in  their  ascent  and  on  their  march  \  The 
attempt  was  therefore  to  be  made  by  night,  a  moonlight 
night  in  August.    While  men  were  in  their  first  sleep ',  The 
the  tibree  generals,  Demosthenes,  EurymedAn,  and  Menan-  ^^  f^^^ 
dros,  set  forth,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  Athenian  army,  ^?  ^ 
save  such  as  were  left  with  Nikias  as  a  garrison  for  the  mwoh. 
Round  Fort  and  the  wall.    They  took  with  them  all  the  413. 
masons  and  carpenters  and  all  things  needed  for  wall- 
building;  for  they  looked  to  have  work  of  that  kind  to  do 
in  case  of  a  successful  ascent.    They  took  also  a  stock  of 
arrows,  and  provisions  for  five  days  \    So  accompanied  and 
burtfaened,  the  host  of  Athens  set  forth  in  the  moonlight 
on  the  enterprise  which  their  most  discerning  general 
believed  to  be  their  last  hope  of  success  or  even  of  safety. 

They  made  their  roundabout  march  in  safety,  and  with-  Flnt 
out  being  discovered.     They  reached  the  spot  by  which  of  tha 
many  of  them  had  climbed  up  more  than  a  year  before  '^^^i''^*^ 
when  Lamachos  was  among  them.   But  with  Demosthenes 
at  their  head  even  Lamachos  would  hardly  be  missed,  and 
the  man  of  Olpai  and  Pylos  seemed  at  first  to  be  strangely 
favoured  by  fortune.    They  climbed  up  the  path  without 
hindrance  and  without  notice.    Suddenly,  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  the  garrison  of  the  most  western  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  forts  was  startled  by  an  assault  of  the  enemy.    The 

of  DiodAros  (xiii.  11)  to  the  story;  In  3'  *Eftump6,rovt  /<crA  twk  imXUrvw 
In^e^oarrof.  Dioddrof  it  hopelonly  confused  u  to  walls  and  sach 
matters ;  bat  this  kind  of  personal  notice  he  woald  copy  straight  from 
Pfailistos. 

^  Thna  tiL  43.  a ;  ifUpas  fih^  ddvrara  Mm€i  dwat  ka$ti9  wpofftXBStTOs 
re  mt  ipofi^arras. 

*  lb. ;  6.w6  9pincv  twwcv. 

*  lb. ;  rws  XiB6K6yout  mX  rimraifas  w6mtt  Xo^cbr  Kmt  ^XAi^r  va/Nur«cvi^, 
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CHAP,  mu  assault  was  successful ;   the  fort  was  taken  by  stonn ;  some 
of  its  defenders  were  slain  j  the  more  part  escaped  and  carried 
the  news  to  the  garrisons  of  the  other  three  forts  which  lay 
along  the  line  of  the  Syracusan  wall  ^.     Of  these,  one,  the 
most  to  the  westward,  was  defended  by  the  Syracnsans 
themselves,  another  by  the  other  Sikeliots,  and  a  third  by 
the  allies  from  Old  Greece  \     Among  these  last  was  the 
head  of  all,  Gylippos  himself,  a  sure  sign  of  the  importance 
which  attached  to  the  work  that  was  to  be  done  in  this 
BesisUnoe  quarter.     The  news  was  also  carried  to  the  chosen  six 
hu^re?    hundred  under  the  command  of  Hermokrates.    They  were 
perhaps   the  nearest  to  the  scene  of  action;   they  were 
certainly  the  first  to  come  to  the  rescue.    The  Athenians 
were  now  on  the  hill,  north  of  the  Syracusan  wall,  with  a 
somewhat  wide  fighting  ground,  but  rough  and   stony, 
with  a  considerable  slope  upwards  towards  the  middle  of 
the  hill.     At  some  points  indeed  the  slope  becomes  more 
than  a  slope;  it  becomes  a  low  wall  of  rock;  one  is  tempted 
to  say  that  the  upper  terrace  is  here  inside,  and  that  the 
wall  of  Dionysios  was  built  on  the  lower  one  ^.    The  six 
hundred  could  make  no  real  resistance  to  superior  numbers; 
they  were  driven  back  by  a  vigorous  Athenian  charge. 
The  assailants,  successful  thus  far,  pressed  on;  time  was 
Athenian    precious  for  their  object^.     They  reached  the  Syracusan 
the  waU?    wall;  they  drove  away  the  guards;  they  got  possession  of 
the  wall ;  some,  the  craftsmen  most  likely  who  had  been 
brought  for  such  works,  began  to  break  down  the  battle- 
ments \     To  break  down  any  considerable  part  of  the  wall 

^  On  the  ffTparSirtia  and  «a^rf ix'^^MaTo,  see  Appendix  XV. 
'  See  above,  p.  358. 

'  Compare  the  fact  (see  above,  p.  346)  that  Labdalon  oonld  not  be  seen 
from  Sjka. 

*  Thuc.  vii  43.  5 ;  titOhs  k-xpapcw  h  rd  irp6a$(v,  inn  rg  mpovffjf  6pii^ 
rov  wtpair€C$at  S»  Iv^ica  ^XBoVt  it^  fipalus  yivcjrrai.  So  Pint.  Nik.  ai; 
Kparwy  cine  ^/icycy,  dAA'  lxi)p€i  vpocotripn, 

*  lb. ;  ifXfw  TC  mi  rds  Iw&K^ui  dwicvpov. 
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would  have  amoimted  to  succeeding  in  tbeir  main  object;  chap.  thi. 

communications  would  again  have  been  opened  between 

the  Athenian  head-quarters  and  the  north  side  of  the  hill. 

For  a  moment  things  looked  as  if  thej  had  turned  about 

yet  again ;  the  night-attack  seemed  to  be  really  successful^ 

really  destined  to  bring  back  the  besiegers  of  Syracuse  to 

the  position  which  they  had  lost. 

But  while  the  invaders  were  still  engaged  in   their  Action  of 
attempt  on  the  waU^  the  garrisons  of  the  other  forts  came 
forth  to  attack  them«     Gylippos  was  among  them;   but 
even  his  presence  fiuled  for  a  while  to  put  the  needful 
spirit  into  them*   They  were  utterly  cowed  by  the  startling 
boldness  of  the  night-attack ;  they  were  brought  up  to  the 
fight  only  to  give  way  ^.     But  this  very  success  disordered  Disorder 
the  Athenian  ranks.     They  pressed  on  with  all  eagerness^  Athexuaiis. 
seeking  to  meet  those  parts  of  the  Syracusan  army  which 
had  not  yet  been  in  action.     They  feared  lest^  if  they  re- 
laxed for  a  moment j  the  whole  force  of  the  defenders  should 
turn  and  come  together  against  them  ^.     All  this^  it  must 
be  remembered^  went  on  by  the  doubtful  light  of  the  moon^ 
on  rough  and  uneven  ground^  imf  amiliar  to  a  great  part  of 
the  Athenian  army.     The  first  resolute  check  was  likely  to 
throw  the  whole  army,  already  disordered^  into  utter  con- 
fusion.   And  so  it  happened  as  soon  as  they  were  met  by 
fresh  troops  who  had  had  time  to  recover  themselves  from 
the  amazement  of  the  first  moment.     These  men  saved  Syraoase 
Syracuse  in  this  hour  of  danger  no  less  than  Gongylos  and  ^  f^^ 
Gylippos  at  earlier  stages.     This  glory  also  belongs  to  no  ^^^^^^ 
Syracusan  or  Sikeliot;  it  belongs  to  no  Corinthian  or  Pelo- 
ponnesian,  but  to  men  of  the  mainland  of  Greece.     They 
are  described  as  Boiotians^  and  the  only  men  in  the  army  to 

^  Thao.  vii.  43.  6 ;   diotf^rcv  rov  roX^/iaror  |y  mmrl  a^piffi  ya^ofniwov, 
wpoc40ak6p  Tc  rdn  'A0tpfaiois  iKw^vXffyfUvou 

'  lb.  7 ;  wfioUnrrw  rSw  *Mff¥tdnf  h  dra^l^  /loAAor  ffSij  &s  MtMpcmjK&ron^, 
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CHAP.  vm.  whom  that  name  can  apply  are  the  warriors  who  came  in 
the  single  ship  which  met  the  Syracusan  fleet  at  Lokroi*. 
The  mass  of  the  Boiotian  helpers,  like  the  mass  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  helpers^  had  not  yet  come.  The  honour  of  an 
exploit  which  did  so  much  for  the  Syracusan  cause  belongs 
to  one  Boiotian  city  only.  The  men  who  stemmed  the  Athe- 
nian advance  were  the  men  of  Thespia,  perhaps  descendants^ 
certainly  successors,  of  those  faithful  warriors  of  Hellas  who 
stayed  to  die  with  Lednidas  at  Thermopylai^.  At  some 
point  which  cannot  be  exactly  fixed,  some  point  most  likely 
of  the  rough  sloping  ground  to  the  east  of  the  place  where 
the  enemy  had  come  up^  these  gallant  allies  of  Syracuse, 
better  practised  than  the  Athenians  in  the  tactics  of  the 
phalanx^  kept  their  shields  and  spears  firm  in  the  face  of 
the  eager  Athenian  charge.  They  droye  back  the  assailants 
and  put  them  to  flight.  The  work  was  done ;  the  firmness 
of  these  true  allies  from  Thespia  had  again  shattered  every 
hope  of  Athenian  victory  on  the  hill  of  Syracuse. 

The  night  Now  that  one  part  of  the  Athenian  force  had  been  driven 
back,  all  was  confusion  everywhere.  Even  in  a  fight  by 
day,  our  guide  tells  us  from  experience^  it  is  hard  for  any 
man  to  know  what  is  happening  in  any  part  of  the  field 
save  where  he  is  himself  immediately  engaged  ^  In  a 
night-battle^  where  the  bright  moonlight  clearly  showed 
the  forms  of  men  but  did  not  clearly  show  the  difference 
between  friend  and  foe  ^,  as  soon  as  order  had  once  given 
way,  all  was  hopeless.     A  vast  number  of  heavy-armed 

*  See  above,  p.  280. 

*  See  Herod,  vii.  aaa.  But  the  Theepian  blood  miut  by  this  time  hare 
been  a  good  deal  mixed.    See  Herod,  viii.  75. 

*  Thuo.  vii.  44.  2 ;  If  fdy  ydp  ijfi4/Hf  aafp4ffTtpa  fi Jk,  t/tafs  52  ov^i  nwra  ol 
9apaiyw6fMyoi  vdyra,  wXify  rb  uaff  lavr^  iKturros  fi6\ts  c78cv.  Some  sayings 
of  the  Duke  of  WeUington  to  the  same  effect  are  qaoted,  and  it  mastbave 
beoome  truer  still  sinoe  his  day. 

*  lb.  3 ;  ^v  /iiir  y^p  1)  ffOJiytf  XanvpA,  i^^w  92  ofhwt  dJJ^Kovs,  &t  kw 
a€kffyy  thtds  7>  /iiv  S^of  rw  c&fuiTos  wpoopay  r^  82  twitif  tov  oIk^w 
dwitrruaOat, 
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soldiers  on  each  side  were  crowded  together  in  a  narrow  «»^*  ^^i- 
space.  Here  the  Athenians  were  Mling  back  in  defeat ;  ^'^^ 
there  they  were  still  pressing  on  in  the  foil  eagerness  of  AthenUns. 
their  first  charge^.  Moreover  the  whole  Athenian  army 
had  not  yet  reached  the  place  of  battle.  Of  the  long  line 
which  had  to  make  its  way  np  the  path^  some  had  only 
jost  reached  the  height ;  others  were  still  pushing  up  the 
hill-side.  Each  party^  as  it  reached  the  top,  knew  not  what 
to  do  or  whither  to  torn;  men  found  themselves  behind 
a  straggling  mass  of  their  comrades  driven  backwards  and 
forwards  in  wild  confusion.  And  the  shouts  of  the  now 
victorious  Syracusans  added  to  their  fright  and  disorder. 
If  every  battle  of  the  warrior  is  with  confused  noise,  this 
night  struggle  was  so  beyond  others.  There  was  no  means 
but  the  loud  voice  to  give  any  orders,  and  every  meeting  of 
hostile  parties  was  accompanied  by  the  shout  of  battle  ', 
the  interchange  of  the  jkean,  on  both  sides.  And,  among  The  paan. 
the  motley  gathering  of  Greeks  and  barbarians  who  had 
come  to  the  attack  on  Syracuse,  there  were  not  a  few  whose 
daily  speech  and  whose  shout  of  battle  were  the  same  as 
those  of  Syracuse  herself.  The  Argeian,  the  Korkyraian, 
the  Dorian  from  any  quarter  who  had  come,  willingly  or 
unwillingly,  to  fight  for  lonians  against  Dorian  Sicily, 
struck  fear  into  Athenian  hearts  by  a  voice  which  was 
easily  mistaken  for  that  of  the  Syracusan  or  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian himself  '.  And  as  the  war-shout  led  men  astray.  The  watch- 
so  did  the  watchword.  The  disordered  Athenians,  scat- 
tered about  in  small  parties,  not  knowing  whether  those 

'  Thtic.  yii.  44.  4 ;  iw  *h!Bipniiwit  cl  iikv  ij9ij  kvutSnrrOt  of  9i  In  rg  wpirqf 

'  lb.  4,  5 ;  x"^**^  9>^  ^^  "^  fi^  iiayytmu,  of  tc  fdp  IvitaitScioi  lealt 
ol  (hfi/ULXoi  KpaerowT^s  vap€KtKt6oirr6  re  itpavyy  obit  Myg  xp^t*^^  ^^^ 
nrror  iv  kw  muerl  AXX^  r^  <fyipajfeu. 

*  Jb.  6 ;  fUyiOTW  ik  mt  o^x  f ^mhv  tfikn^  leai  6  9tuv¥t<rfi&s'  dw6  ydp 
dfupvripvir  vcLpawkffinot  ^  ii»ofUaF  wapcTxcy.  of  re  jdp  'Apyuoi  mt  ol 
EMpKVficuot  ical  tacnf  Aoapuc^v  firr'  'Aft^roW  i}r,  dr^c  muM^ifftuv,  ^iSor 
vofuxt  ToTf  'A$rpnlottt  ol  re  mXjfMUH  6/toian, 
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CHAP.  VIII.  whom  they  met  were  friends  or  foes,  were  constantly  passing 
the  word,  many  with  one  voice  at  the  same  moment^.   The 
Syracusans,  keeping  in  larger  companies,  did  not  suffer  in 
the  same  way.      Knowing  the  watchword  of  the  enemy 
and  keeping  their  own  secret,  a  Syracusan  party  was  able 
to  escape  a  stronger  Athenian  party  and  to  cut  in  pieces 
Rout  of  the  a  weaker  one.     At  last  all  fighting  was  over;  all  was 
Atheniana.  j^^j^j^g  confusion,  confusiou  heightened  by  the   means 
They  are    which  wcrc  commonly  taken  to   hinder  it.     The  whole 
^^"t he    assailing  force,  not   only  fleeing  before  the  enemy,  but 
^^-  fleeing  from,  and  fighting  with,  allies  and  fellow^itizens 

whom  they  took  for  enemies  ^  was  driven  over  the  rough 
and  sloping  ground  to  the  edge  of  the  hill.     Some  were 
driven  wildly  down  the  narrow  path  by  which  they  had 
come  up ;  others,  in  yet  fiercer  despair,  threw  aside  their 
shields  and  leaped  from  the  cliffs.    When  they  had  by  any 
means  reached  the  level  ground— the  flat  ground  between 
the  hill  and  the  bay  of  Trogilos,  the  ground  over  which  the 
army  of  Lamachos  had  sped  with  so  bold  a  heart — ^they 
had  to  find  means  of  escape  how  they  could.     The  men  of 
the  first  armament,  who  had  learned  the  lie  of  the  land 
on  both  sides  of  the  hill,  knew  the  roads,  and  contrived  to 
Slaughter    make  their  way  round  to  the  Athenian  quarters.     Those 
of  the  new-  ^^^  j^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  DSmosthenes  and  Eurymedon 

were  less  lucky.     They  wandered  hither  and  thither,  and 
in  the  morning  they  were  followed  and  cut  down  by  the 
Syracusan  horsemen. 
The  Sy-  The  next  day  the  Syracusans  set  up  two  trophies.     One 

tro^^.  ^*8  set,  as  in  a  kind  of  mockery,  on  the  edge  of  the  hill 
where  the  Athenians  had  come  up,  and  where  Gylippos  at 
least  might  most  worthily  set  up  his  trophy.  The  other 
was  set  up  on  the  spot,  further  to  the  south-east,  where  the 

^  Thuo.  vii.  44.  5  ;  rots  ipvHifmat  rov  (wSiifiaros  miaows  xp^t*^^<'^  m.t,\. 
'  lb.  7 ;  ^01  re  if>i\ois  ttai  woXtrcu  iroKlrats,  oil  fUyw  h  ^jSor  Kor^imfew, 


comers. 
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Thespians  had  made  the  resistance  which  had  decided  the  obap.  rin. 
whole  straggle^.     The  dead  were  g^ven  back  under  the 
bnrial-truce.     The  number,  over  two  thousand,  was  not  in  Number 
proportion  to  the  great  number  of  spoils  brought  in.     For  lUin. 
those  who  leaped  from  the  cliffs,  both  those  who  perished 
and  those  who  escaped^  alike  left  their  shields  behind  them*. 
And  in  the  confused  rush  down  the  hill  and  in  the  wander- 
ings in  the  ground  below^  no  doubt  many  others  did  the 
same.    But  the  victory  was  won^  such  a  victory  as  Syracuse 
had  not  dared  to  hope  for  '.    Every  heart  in  the  city  now 
beat  high  with  the  thought  of  assured  deliverance. 

The  immediate  danger  had  now  passed  away.     The  work  Attempu 
still  to  be  done  was  utterly  to  crush  the  invaders.     But  to  ral  S&eliot 
that  end  it  was  well  to  bring  together,  if  possible^  all  the  ^^  ^^ 
power  of  Greek  Sicily^  at  least  of  Dorian  Sicily,  to  share  in  inv»den. 
the  work.     And  for  a  moment  it  was  thought  that  such  a 
general  union  was  possible ;  it  was  hoped  that  the  city  of 
Oelon  and  the  city  of  Therdn  might  again  join  in  driving  back 
a  common  enemy.     If  even  in  Syracuse  there  was  a  party 
favourable  to  Athens,  much  more  might  there  be  in  neutral 
Akragas  a  party  favourable  to  Syracuse.  Sikanos^  the  former  Fruitlees 
colleague  of  Hermokrates,  was  sent  with  fifteen  ships  to  see  if  si^u^  to 
anything  could  be  done  at  this  last  moment  to  bring  over  ^^^^S^* 
the  rival  city  to  the  Syracusan  alliance  ^.    He  sailed  as  far  as 

*  Tikiia  Tii.  45.  X. 

'  lb.  45.  a.  Thuoydidei  gives  no  niimben  of  tbe  slaiii.  Plutarch 
(Nik.  ai)  reckons  them  si  aooo,  and  adds,  koX  rw  wtpiytrofihwif  dxiyoi 
/UT^  rSfy  5«A«ir  kiMrjtnof.  Diod6ros  makes  2500  slain,  and  adds  obtc 
Akiyovf  tk  rpavftariat  im^ifearrtt,  woXXw  5«X«r  UvpUvatr,  Both  writers 
had  Pbiltstos  before  them;  bat  Plutarch  was  likely  to  understand  him 
better  than  I>iod6ros.  His  whole  aooonnt  substantially  agrees  with  that 
of  Thucydides ;  he  adds  one  ourious  detail  of  the  night-battle.  Tbe  moon, 
as  later,  fought  agunst  the  Athenians ;  rovs  IraKr/ovt  d  wp^s  ri^  ff^kf/ytpf 
rwr  AffwZctr  dyrvpetrtfff^s  wo\b  vXc/ora$  hpoffBai  ica2  Xaftwftoripovs  iroi€t, 

*  lb.  46.  1;  in  M  dMpoaZotciiT^  t^paylq,  vAXiv  aZ  dpappeao$itrr€s,  &frw§p 
ira2  npSrtpoF, 

*  lb.;   h  ftir  'AMp&yayra  <rraffid(oyTa  wtyT€/cttlZf»a  vavai  Xueaifdy  dwi- 
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CHAP.  Tm.  Gela ;  while  he  was  there,  a  tain  took  place  in  Akr»- 
gantine  politics  which  made  his  farther  advance  needless ; 
news  came  that  the  party  in  Akragas  that  was  £aYOiirable 
to  Syracuse  had  jnst  been  driyen  ont^.  That  was  the 
message  that  Sikanos  had  to  take  back  to  Syracuse.  In 
the  catalogue  of  all  the  cities  and  nations,  Greek  and  bar- 
barian, that  took  part  in  the  last  straggle,  Akragas  is  still 
marked  as  neatral '. 
Forces  At  the  same  time  that  Sikanos  went  on  this  eirand  by 

by  Oytip-    8^>  Oylippos  himself  set  forth  on  one  by  land  of  which  a 
P^  good  deal  more  came.    Now  that  the  enterprise  of  Demo- 

sthenes had  failed,  Syracosan  hopes  turned  to  an  attack  on 
the  Athenian  lines,  seemingly  both  on  and  below  the  hill  \ 
To  this  end  Oylippos  set  forth  by  land,  to  collect  what 
force  he  coold  in  other  parts  of  Sicily  and  to  come  back  at 
his  head.    With  the  exception  of  Selinoos,  we  are  not  told 
what  cities  he  visited ;  bat  his  enterprise  was  sacoessfal ; 
he  gathered  together  a  large  Sicilian  force  ^,  and  at  Selinons 
he  lighted  on  an  important  contingent  from  Old  Oreece  which 
Cominff  of  was  meant  to  have  been  in  Sicily  long  before.    The  troops, 
poniiMiMis  Pdoponnesian  and  Boiotian,  that  had  been  sent  from  Tai- 
and  Boio-    uaron  in  the  merchant-ships  in  the  early  spring'  had  only 
just  reached  Sicily.     They  were  too  late  for  the  great  work 
on  the  hill;  the  Boiotians  would  hear  how  great  a  part  in 


irr€tXaw,  Ihnn  lwaf)f6qfoiro  ri^  96Xir,  d  IhurmTo.  On  SikMUM,  see  above, 
p.  ao8. 

^  Hiiic.  Tii.  50.  I ;  AfiMfiTin'  rov  ^AMpAyam-ot,  ir  Tikif  yiip  Sirrot  cdrw  fn 
4  roTt  XupoMoclois  <rr(&<ris  h  ^tK»a  If cvfvT^cc.  *£*  ^tkia  Bomids  odd ;  bat 
tbo  moaning  is  dear.    I  know  not  wbetber  anybody  bae  improved  the  text. 

'  lb.  58.  I  ;  'kKpeeforrhvif  l^avxa^inmjif, 

*  lb.  46.  l\  &t  Iv  iKMt  inf  Koi  r^  f^^Xt  ^^  'ABijroiMr  alpi^irttw  fiif, 
lirciSJ^  rd  Iw  ratf  *Ev(voXmr  ofh-at  ^vr40ij.  The  nse  of  *EmwoXats  should  be 
noticed.  The  name  is  driven  westward  with  every  ooeupation  of  ground  on 
the  hill,  civil  or  military.  In  c.  96.  i  it  took  in  the  then  future  site  of 
the  Athenian  fortifications ;  since  they  were  made,  it  has  retreated  before 
them.  *  lb.  50.  i. 

'  lb. ;  Toht  !«  ri}s  U^korom^aov  rov  Ijpos  kw  rats  SXjcdffty  ^kiras  dvoora- 
Xirras,  A^opUrout  dvd  r^t  Atfith^t  If  X€XafoOm,    See  above^  p.  aSo. 
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the  work  had  been  wrought  by  a  single  oontingent  of  their  chap.  tiu. 
own  name.    Their  Toyage  from  Tainaron  to  Selinous  had 
been  a  long  and  a  Btrange  one.    They  had  come  by  way  of 
Libya  and  of  a  good  part  of  Libya.    Whether  through  any  Their 
accident  or  purposely  to  avoid  Athenian  ships  ^^  they  had  ^^^.^ 
sailed  from  Tainaron  to  Eyrenfi.    The  outpost  of  Hellas  in 
Libya,  the  granddaughter  of  Sparta,  ruled  no  more  by  a 
Battos  or  an  Arkesihtf ,  joined  the  Dorian  cause.   She  added  Contiiigwit 
two  triremes  to  the  fleet,  and  gave  guides  for  the  voyage  ^     T'^'^^- 
to  her  aUies'.    They  sailed  to  Euesperitai  and  found  its 
Greek  citizens  warring  with  Libyan  enemies.     Such  a 
strife  spoke  yet  more  directly  home  than  the  strife  between 
Syracuse  and  Athens.     Like  the  Normans  at  Salerno^  The  Pelo- 
they  successfully  helped  Hellas  and  Europe  against  the  bar-  E^the  ' 
barians  \  and  then  went  on  their  way  along  the  coast,  clearly  ^°y"' 
the  neutral  coast  where  Carthage  ruled.      At  the  Punic  They  eaii 
town  which  on  Oieek  lips  had  become  Neapolis^,  the  future  ^^  ^^ 
conquest  of  Agathokles  ^  the  future  colony  of  Rome,  Selinout. 
they  found  the  shortest  passage  from  Africa  to  Sicily. 
From  its  haven  two  days  and  a  night  carried  them  to  the 
coast  of  Selinous  \     Oladly,  we  may  be  sure,  they  marched 
at  the  bidding  of  the  Spartan  leader.     They  came,  no 
longer,  we  may  now  say,  to  save  Syracuse  from  her  enemies, 
but  to  join  with  the  men  of  Syracuse  in  crushing  her  already 
broken  invaders  beneath  her  already  ransomed  walls. 

'  The  wordB  dvfrcx^^yravr  It  Aifi^  in  Thac.  vii.  50  have  been  andentood 
in  different  way*.  Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  55)  says  "  nnd,  nm  den  Aihenem  ao«u- 
weiohen,  den  nngewtthnliohen  XJmweg  nber  Afriiu  nnd  SeUnni  einge- 
•oUj^pen  haiten."  They  have  aleo  been  translated,  "  they  had  been 
diiyen  to  Libya  by  stre«  of  weather.** 

'  Tlino.  yii.  50.  2  ;  rps^ptit  96o  itai  rev  vXov  i^Tc/i^rot. 

*  lb.    See  L*Tetoire  de  li  Normant.  i.  17. 

*  lb.  Here  it  is  Via  v&Kit  Kapxn^^""'^  kiit6piw.  This  Wa  w^Kit  of  a 
Wo  w^t  is  like  tbe  New  New  York  to  be  found  very  far  west. 

*  Diod.  zz.  17. 

*  Thno.  vii.  50.  2  \  <0cr  9p!bs  SiircX/oy  \\Ax^^^^  ^'^'^  lnupSw  not  wmt^s 
9Xmi¥  dv^ci. 
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CHAP.  vHT.      The  coming  of  these  reinforcements  had  an  important  in- 

General      fluence  on  the  counsels  of  the  already  baffled  invaders.   These 

encyamong  last  were  indeed  in  evil  case.  They  had  failed;  the  deadening^ 

nifuis.    *"   sense  of  failure  had  come  upon  the  whole  army;  the  general 

feeling  was  to  tarry  no  longer  in  a  place  which  brought 

Sicknees:    them  nothing  but  ill  luck  ^     Moreover  the  sickly  season 

VTas  coming  on,  sickly  indeed  to  those  who  were  encamped 

the  manhy  in  the  Syracusan  marshes.    For  there,  between  the  two  walls 

^^  that  had  come  down  from  the  clifE  of  Pusoo,  a  large  part  of 

the  army  now  had  their  dwelling'.     Hope  passed  ^way. 

Ddmoe-      The  keen  insight  of  D^mosthen^  led  to  the  same  conclusion 

coansels      ^  ^^^  instinct  of  the  soldiers ;   it  was  no  longer  a  time  to 

retreat.      tarry  before  Syracuse.     He  had  seen  two  possible  chances 

of  success ;  he  had  tried  both^  and  both  had  &iled  ^     It 

was  time  to  go,  while  the  season  still  allowed  them  to  cross 

the  sea,  and  while  their  fleets  strengthened  by  the  ships 

that  he  had  brought  with  him,  was  still  stronger  than  any 

naval  force  that  could  be  brought  against  it^.     Above 

all,  it  was  not  wise  to  sit  there  before  Syracuse,  wasting 

the  treasure  of  the  commonwealth  for  nought.    No  Sicilian 

enterprise  could  succeed  while  the  enemies  of  Athens  held 

their  fortified  post  in  Attica,  and  were  all  but  besieging 

Athens  itself^.     Such  was  the  counsel  of  the  man  of 

■  Thuc.  vii.  47, 1 ;  rotf  Tf  Teip  IwiXUf^iuxffw  k^pcav  <A  KttTOp$ovwT€s  teak  raibs 
crpari^as  dxBo/Uvovs  tJ  /iofJ.    We  must  remember  the  older  c^rvx&i  of 

•  See  Appendix  XVm, 

'  Thua  vii.  47.  3 ;  dirtp  leat  Suvoi/^c^s  h  r^  'EmvoXdr  SioMySwcGaOi. 
lb. ;   tan  tn  t6  wiKayos  ot6v  re  vc/kuov^,  itai.  rov  crparfVfMaTos  raZi 
yow  kwtXBoiffftus  raxfoi  lepartiv. 

•  lb.  4 ;  rclbi  iy  tJ  x«W  <^<t>^  imrttxiCovras,  It  is  hard  to  give  the  fuU 
force  of  i'nT€ixi(oirrai  in  one  word.  Dekeleia  was  more  than  a  Spartan 
fortress  in  Attica,  like  Pylos  in  Laconia  from  the  Athenian  side.  It  was 
a  distinct  kmrfixifffAdt  against  Athens  herself.  See  Thuo.  i.  14a,  and 
Arnold's  note. 

The  case  is  not  badly  put  by  Dioddros,  xiii.  la;  <f>d<neofy  aiper^tpw 
€Tym  wpHf  AaM(?kutMvlmfs  (nr^p  r^y  mrplios  /civSvyc^tiv  ^  ttfOrnUymn  kw  rg 
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enterprise  and  daring,  the  man  who  had  brought  back  the  ohap.  tut. 
panoplies  from  Olpai  and  had  made  Pylos  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  Sparta.  With  his  judgement  of  common  sense  the 
other  generals  seem  to  have  agreed;  but  they  had  the  chief 
of  their  own  body  to  convince ;  they  had  to  win  over  the 
roan  of  delay  and  caution,  the  man  who  shrank  from  every 
risk  that  could  be  avoided.     And  that  was  a  harder  work. 

Things  might  seem  to  have  turned  round  in  a  strange  Opposition 
way,  when  Nikias,  who  had  condemned  the  enterprise  from  ^ 
the  b^finning,  who  had  been  forced  into  its  command  against 
his  will,  was  the  one  man  who  pleaded  in  favour  of  con- 
tinuing the  hopeless  struggle.  So  to  do  was  in  truth  but 
another  fruit  of  the  same  temper.  It  is  said,  and  it  would 
seem  truly,  that  in  the  press  of  battle  it  needs  more  daring 
to  run  away  than  to  push  on.  So  it  was  with  Nikias  now. 
It  needed  daring  and  energy  to  attack  Syracuse ;  it  needed 
daring  and  enei^  to  go  away  from  Syracuse.  Nikias, 
when  he  was  stirred  up  to  act,  could  face  death  in  battle 
as  gallantly  as  any  man.  But  he  shrank  from  responsi- 
bility. He  shrank  from  dangers  at  home  which  Demo- 
sthen^  and  his  other  colleagues  were  fully  ready  to  meet. 
Demosthente  had  once  been  afraid  of  his  countrymen  ^ ; 
Eurymedon  had  once  undergone  punishment  at  their  hands  ' ; 
but  Nikias,  who  had  never  lost  the  favour  of  the  people, 
feared  their  anger  more  than  they.  And  he  was  able  to 
clothe  his  last  form  of  shrinking  from  action  with  a  show 
of  reason.     They  were,  he  allowed,  in  evil  case ;  but  it  Amment 

of  Nikifts 

would  not  do  openly  to  proclaim  the  fact.  Some  oppor- 
tunity would  be  found  for  departing  privily;  if  such  a 
purpose  were  kept  secret,  they  would  be  better  able  to  im- 
prove such  an  occasion  when  it  came  ^.     He  knew  too  the 

*  Thac  iii.  98.  6.  '  See  above,  p.  65. 

'  Thuc.  Til.  48.  I ;  ahV  kfu^eawt  9^Sa  if>tf^(ofUvov9  fitrd,  voAAcur  rijy 
iyax&fff<ny  rou  voktftiots  narayyiKnnn  yiyvtffOeu'  KoBHy  y^  dy^  dvdrt 
fii^Xoarro,  rovTO  wotcvms  wokKf  fc<rcfF. 

VOL.  III.  T 
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CHAP.  Tin.  state  of  the  besieged  city.    Badly  as  they  were  off  thein« 
The  Sjnr   g^jy^  ^e  case  of  the  Syracnsans  was  yet  worse.     They 


woneoff  were  failing  for  lack  of  money;  they  felt  in  everything 
selves.  the  change  that  had  come  apon  them  through  the  renewed 
superiority  of  Athens  by  sea^.  They  had  to  keep  their 
allies^  to  pay  their  moroenaiies,  to  keep  np  their  fleets 
themselves  to  serve  in  the  outposts  of  their  territory;  they 
had  abready  spent  two  thousand  talents,  and  they  owed  a 
debt  besides.  All  this,  true  or  false,  Nikias  heard  from 
the  men  within  Syracuse  who  were  in  correspondence  with 
l>anger  him,  and  who  exhorted  him  not  to  go  away^  He  knew 
people  at  too,  he  said,  the  temper  of  his  countrymen^;  if  they 
Aome.  ^ent  back  to  Athens  without  an  order  of  recall,  their  &te 
might  be  a  hard  one^.  Their  judges  would  not  be  eye- 
witnesses like  themselves,  who  knew  the  real  &cts  of  the 
case.  They  would  be  judged  by  men  liable  to  be  led  astray 
by  every  plausible  speaker  who  might  choose  to  bring  a 
charge  against  commanders  who  had  failed  ^  And  the  very 
soldiers  who  now  cried  out  most  loudly  about  their  present 
sufferings  would,  when  they  got  back  to  Athens,  be  the 
first  to  charge  the  generals  with  having  given  up  the 
enterprise  under  the  influence  of  bribes  ^  For  himself 
personally,  he  had  rather,  if  it  need  be,  die  in  some  hour 
of  danger  at  the  hands  of  the  Syracusans,  than  be  put  to 
death  by  his  own  countrymen  unjustly  and  on  a  shameful 

^  Thuc.  Til.  48.  t ;  dWwt  re  leat  M  vXiov  ijJhf  Taut  hmtfixo^f^^f  wwwl 

'  See  Appendix  XTX. 

*  Thac.  vii  48.  4 ;  imtrrafitvos  rcls  'Mtpndonf  <pSmt€is,  See  above,  pp.  37a, 
274. 

*  lb.  3 ;  €Z  y^p  tl^rai  &n  'ABrpfdioi  a^Stv  raSha  obm  dvod^orrai,  fiorc  fo) 
ovtSov  ifnftpiirafiivcay  dwtXJBuy, 

'  lb. ;  o{r  Tws  airrobs  ifnf^ittaOtu  re  vc/x  <r<pojv  aJbrw  koX  rd  vpAy/Metra, 
&<nr€p  Kot  abroi,  tpSnrras  itat  oiue  dkkeav  imripcfffffi  Aieovcearras  yvwrtfrOai,  iXX* 
\^  Snf  6tf  Tts  tZ  Xiyeay  8ia^<i\Xoc,  !«  To6Tafy  airroifs  w€i<r«rOai. 

*  lb.  4 ;  T&y  rt  Jtap6vrcw  arpanwrw  voAAo^s  ital  ro^f  irAciovf  c^,  iA  vw 
$oQ<rty  4n  Iv  9€ivoit  Svr^s^  kguat  SUfmcofUvovt  rcSiwrui  Po^ohfOou,  dn  &vd 
Xpiffn&Tcav  Karawpod6yT€s  ol  crpanjytX  AtnjlKBw, 
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charge^.     So  he  spoke;  in  his  own  mind  he  still  doubted  chap.  tui. 
and  weighed  the  dangers  on  each  side ;  but  openly  he  gave 
his  vote  for  remaining  where  they  were. 

That  Nitdas  judged  his  fellow-citizens  harshly^  far  more 
harshly  than  they  judged  him,  we  have  already  learned  by 
many  signs.    But  on  this  head  we  may  leave  the  special 
counsel  against  him  to  speak  once  more^    Ddmosthends 
and  Euiymeddn  at  least  did  not  share  his  fears ;  they  were 
i^cady  to  go  home  and  run  the  risk.     Demosthenes  argued  Ddmo- 
strongly  against  abiding  where  they  were  even  one  day  px^^Jl^g  to 
more^   If  they  must  stay  in  Sicily  till  a  vote  of  recall  had  ^"^  ^ 
passed  the  Athenian  assembly  ^,  let  them  at  least  leave  the  or  Katani. 
narrow  space  where  they  were  hemmed  inland  sail  to  Thapsos 
or  Ejitane.   There  they  would  have  the  open  sea  and  all  the 
advantages  which  the  open  sea  gave  to  the  Athenian  tactics  K 
There  they  could  carry  on  the  war  by  land,  amd  maintain 
themselves  by  harrying  the  territory  of  the  enemy.     On 
all  these  grounds  Demosthenes,  with  Eurymeddn  consenting 
to  what  he  said,  gave  his  voice  for  instant  departure.     But  He  and 
Ifikias  still  a^ued  the  other  way.     And  the  advocates  of  ddnyield 
tlie  better  reason  gave  way  through  respect  for  lus  age  and     •""**"• 
character,  feeling  also  that  his  persistency  in  his  conclusion 
might  come  of  some  knowledge  of  facts  in  which  they  had 
no  share  ^. 

^  Thac.  vii.  48.  4 ;  otitow  /3o6X«oAu  airSt  ^f  ...  1*2  cXaxpi  tc  a2r<f  «a2 
Mitwi  W  * kBffifxikofv  dtroX^9#«  /Mi\Xor  4  M  f^  troXtfiiMf  cl  dcr,  ittpSw€6<ras 
Tovro  wa&Hy  iMqt.  On  tlie  senie  of  tttf,  which  is  oertainlj  •  little  awkward, 
■ee  Arnold*!  note. 

'  See  Oroie,  Tii.  438-431,  ipeeially  p.  430. 

'  Thne.  Tii.  49.  2  ;    w€pl   /ih^  rov   wpocKoB^aBoA  oW  Anwrcw  Irt 8^ 

X€TO. 

*  lb. ;  tl9i  9&  //^  AwdryuiF  tV  orpari/dy  inv  'hBrfwaiw^  ^nj^fmros,  dXAd 

'  lb. ;  ToTr  re  raviriw  kr  vtXdrftt  tat  obtc  h  trrtwoxupUf.  1j  vp^  r&v  iroXc- 
fdeav  fiaXX6y  iart  rci^s  dTWMv  vori^^orroi,  «.t.A.    He  goes  on  to  q>eak  of  the 

dpax»pi<f€is  and  MwXmn, 

*  lb. ;  AitnKiyvirros  Si  rev  Ki«£ov,  Siatot  m  tttH  fUXktffru  heyherot  ttat 
af»a  iw6vcta  ftq  ri  mi  irklov  cl8a-r  h  Vticias  Ifrxyfiitirai, 

Y   2 
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CHAP.  vm.      So  things  were  in  the  Athenian  camp  when  Gylippos 
Gylippos     eame  back  with  the  Peloponnesians  and  Boiotians  who  had 

DiiiigB  the  -^ 

freih  on  their  way  seen  so  much  more  of  the  world  than  they  had 

reckoned  on.   This  considerable  accession  to  the  force  of  the 
besieged  turned  the  scale  even  in  the  mind  of  Nikias.    His 
coUeagaes  again  pointed  out  that  the  enemy  were  waxing 
stronger,  while  they  themselyes  were  daily  waxing  weaker. 
Sickness  was  wearing  away  the  strength  of  the  army. 
Bitterly  they  repented  that  they  had  yielded  in  the  former 
NikiMoon-  debate^ ;  and  now  Nikias  himself  gave  way.     He  would 
Prepan-    ^^^  indeed  openly  proclaim  a  retreat ;  bnt  he  gave  secret 
tioui  for     orders  to  the  officers  to  have  everything  ready  to  sail  away 
when  the  signal  should  be  given.    So  fixed  was  his  purpose 
now  to  go  that  he  sent  orders  to  KatanS,  whence  supplies 
had  hitherto  come,  that  no  more  would  be  needed  \     Pre- 
sently all  was  ready;  the  final  order  was  given ;  the  ships 
were  manned;   warning  was  given  that  he  who  loitered 
would  be  left  behind^.    The  enemy,  expecting  nothing, 
Edipieof  kept  no  special  watch.    The  fleet  was  on  the  point  of 
IOP.1C.,       starting  by  m'ght,  with  the  light  of  a  full  moon,  when 
30413^^'  an  eclipse  of  the  planet  struck  terror  into  every  heart *. 
Knowledge     One  of  our  later  guides  remarks  that  in  the  days  of 
in  Greece!  ^^^^^  ^^^  Demosthenes  the  nature  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  was  already  largely  understood  in  Oreece,  but  that  an 

^  Thac.  yii.  50.  3 ;  fAtrtfjUXoitrS  t€  wp&rtpoif  oOk  di*a<rr<firTct. 

*  Thii  appears  from  Thnoydides,  vii.  60.  a. 

*  lb.  50.  3 ;  wpo€iw€»  &s  ^SintatfTO  dATA^rora  l/rvXowr  l«  rod  <frparfnt&oo 
vofft  not  iRifMkrivcv(((c<r0w,  treof  ru  atf/t/jiirff,  Dioddros  (xiii.  I  a)  is  here  very 
emphatic  and  vivid ;  6itorf¥viJu6¥V¥  tk  Sirrofi^  rcur  arparrfywr,  ol  arpanwrtu  t^ 
(ric€fnj  kveriBwro  ttat  r^  rpiifpfis  vKtipiHrcarrts,  fpo¥  Tob  xcpoiar  mik  mpfjy' 
ynkay  ol  arpaniydl  rots  vk^$€ffaf,  trow  offftfprQ,  gtffltU  rw  imrd  t3  9Tpar6' 
w€hw  l<rrtp€i!if,  in  diro\&^0ifa6/i€ya¥  rhv  fipoiwronrra.  This  10  Burely  a  piece 
from  PhilistoB.  The  higher  critioism  might  say  that  Thncydides  and  Philistos 
copied  from  a  common  source,  as  the  words  Sroy  oi/MlF  i^'o  found  in  both. 

^  Pint.  Nik.  33 ;  «lit  i)v  kT<Hi»a  ravra  wiarra  mSL  rw  ftok^idtaif  oitMs  wapt- 
^t/Xarrcv,  £rc  8^  Ktd  9po<r9o«inrmv,  l^iKtirw  ^  atk^vrf  r^t  Fvrrdf,  fUya  S4os 
r{r  NiK^f  Kot  Tw  d\Aofr  roTr  hwh  dw^tpias  1j  dctm&u/ioruK  htwtvKfiyfUwois  rd 
ToiavTa. 
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eclipse  of  the  moon  was  still  shrouded  in  mjsteiy  and  chap.  vin. 

terror.     A  few  philosophers  knew  the  cause;  but  to  the 

mass  of  mankind  the  phenomenon  seemed  a  direct  and 

fearful  warning  from  the  gods^.     This  is  not  wonderful. 

The  unscientific  mind  still  finds  it  far  easier  to  understand 

how  the  moon  can  cast  her  shadow  on  the  sun  than  how 

the  moon  herself  can  be  entangled  in  the  shadow  of  the 

earth.    An  universal  cry  from  the  whole  armament  called  General 

on  the  generals  to  halt,  and  not  to  set  forth  in  the  teeth  of  ^  ^ 

such  a  warning  ^    Demosthenes  and  Eurymeddn  seem  to 

have  been  silenced.     The  pious  Nikias^  more  anxious  than 

any  other  man  in  the  army,  had  in  this  matter  altogether 

lost  his  usual  good  luck.     He  was  ever  surrounded  by  NikUa  uid 

prophets,  inheritors  of  the  art  of  Kalchas^     But  some  ^^^ 

power  friendly  to  Syracuse  had  lately  taken  away  his  skilful  ion  of  Stil- 

prophet  Stilbidds,  and  had  left  him  only  advisers  who  were 

not  such  masters  as  he  of  the  technical  rules  of  their  science. 

Stilbid^  could  have  told  his  patron  that  the  omen  was 

really  a  good  one ;  the  withdrawal  of  light  boded  success 

to  those  who  were  seeking  to  escape  by  stealth  ^.     But  the  Answer  of 

inferior  professors  to  whom  Nikias  had  now  to  listen  told  p^J^ 

him  to  wait,  perhaps  three  days  only,  perhaps  a  whole 

revolution  of  the  moon.     Till  thrice  nine  days  had  passed,  The  army 

to  s^ay 

Nikias  forbade  the  question  of  leaving  Syracuse  to  be  even  twenty- 
brought  under  discussion  ^«    The  other  generals  seem  to^°*    y*' 
have  shared  his  scruples,  at  aU  events  they  did  not  oppose 
his  decision®.     Fleet  and  army  lay  for  a  while  inactive. 
The  camp  was  given  up  to  religious  ceremonies ''y  till  a 

^  Flntarcb  goes  on  to  explain  at  tome  length.    See  Appendix  XIX. 

*  Thnc.  yii.  50.  4 ;  'AA^roToc  ol  vAc(ovt  knurx^  IWXfuor  ro^  <rrpaT7fyvhs 
ivOb/uow  wotoiffuvoi. 

'  .Sech,  Ag.  lao;  «cMf  8i  ffrpatSfMnfTts,  ir.r.X. 

«  See  Appendix  XIX.  •  See  Appendix  XIX. 

*  Biod.  xiii.  I  a  ;  Ip^cpfit&ffSri^QiF  koX  ol  wtpi  rhn^  Aif/ioc^hniw  <rvy/eaTa0Mcu 

"*  Pint.  Nik.  34;   iMutpov  Vk  nAirrvw  A/^iwifOi  rw  dUXoir  IM  re  tcai 
&c;<ayrfucro  Ka0^fiatos  ton  kw^KBoif  abrois  ol  voA^fuoc. 
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CBAF.  vm.  fierce  attack  by  land  and  sea  brought  Nikias  himself  back 
to  thoughtfi  of  the  living  world  around  him. 

Effects  of        The  doom  of  the  invading  armament  had  been  pro- 

and^d!^!  i^ounced  by  its  own  chief.     The  overshadowing  of  the 

moon  wrought  deliverance  for  Syracuse.     The  city  could 

now  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  jeopardy.     The  news,  brought 

in^  it   is    said^   by  deserters^,  that   the  Athenians  had 

first  made  up  their  minds  to  go  away,  and  then,  under 

the  influence  of  a  religious  scruple,  had  made  up  their 

minds  to  tarry,  was  news  of  joy  and  high  hope  in  Syra^ 

Athenian    cuse.     The  purpose  of  sailing  away  stealthily  was  a  dis- 

of  defeat    tiuct  practical  coniession  on  the   part  of  the  mvaders 

that  their  strength  and  their  hopes  were  gone,  that  all 

Danger  of  chancc  of  their  taking  Syracuse  had  passed  away  ^.     The 

tiing  else-   danger  now  was  lest  they  should  settle  themselves  in  some 

where  in     Qther  part  of  Sicily,  and  thence  carry  on  a  wearing  war 

against  Syracuse ».     The  hopes  of  the  Syracusans  and 

their  allies  rose  higher  than  ever.    They  had  escaped  the 

i»^t.  d^gjf  ot  a»  ^..  the  Lk  ^Z.  io 

hinder  the  other  dangers  which  might  arise  out  of  the 

Syractiaan   failure  of  the  besiegers.    They  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  go 

'        and  be  dangerous  elsewhere;  they  must  be  smitten  where 

they  were,  by  land  and  by  sea,  on  the  waters  and  on  the 

A  sea-fight  soil  of  Syracuse.     They  must  be  forced  to  a  sea-fight  as 

®"^   '     soon  as  may  be ;  they  must  be  overthrown  on  their  own 

element,  and  not  be  allowed  to  sail  away  to  the  shelter  of 

Naxos  or  Katane.     Nikias  was  still  keeping  his  month  of 

sacrifice  and  divination ;  so  the  Syracusans  could  afford 

some  days  of  preparation  before  they  led  their  ships  to  the 

^  Diod.  xiii.  13 ;  vapiL  ri»v¥  aifrofi6\«ay  tv$6/i€yoi. 

'  Thnc.  vii.  51.  i ;  cSr;  «a2  aMn^  Kare^vwK&rv^  ffSi;  puiKirt  tcpfteffiiwp 
€tv4u  a^Sv  /jtifrt  rw  vavcl  isifr€  r^  *<(?«  ^  1^  ^  ^^^  hnrXow  hnfiov- 
Xcv<rai. 

'lb.;   icai  HgM  oi  Bcvh6/uvoi  a^ahs  dX\o<r4  voc  T$r  Sur^XXas  no^fb- 
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attack  ^    When  all  was  ready,  the  first  attack  was  made  chap.  vuj. 
by  land  on  the  Atlienian  wall,  clearly  on  the  oater  side,  by  Atuck  on 
the  horsemen  and  others  from  the  Olympieion  '.     Here  we  nUn  wsU. 
come  to  one  of  the  very  few  moments  in  the  whole  story  ^  ^" 
of  the  invasion  when  the  Athenian  horsemen  whose  lack 
Nikias  had  found  so  useful  an  excuse  for  delay  really 
appear  among  our  actors.     Parties  of  both  horsemen  and 
heavy-armed  sallied  from  posterns  in  the  wall,  only  to  be 
put  to  flight  and  chased  by  the  horse  of  Syracuse.    In  that 
swampy  ground  the  soUd  path  was  narrow,  and  so  was  the 
entrance  to  the  Athenian  camp.    Most  of  the  foot  escaped;  Defeat  of 
but  of  the  knights  of  Athens,  the  high-bom  comrades  of  j^  ^J^ 
Alkibiad^s,  seventy,  if  they  did  not  perish  themselves,  at  '"^' 
least  left  their  horses  to  become,  by  an  odd  irony  of  &te, 
the  spoil  of  the  Syiacusans  \ 

The  work  of  the  next  day  was  more  serious.    An  attack  Sea-fight  in 
was  again  made  on  the  walls ;  but  the  chief  scene  of  action  Harboiu^. 
was  by  sea*.    The  Syracusans  had  for  a  while,  ever  since  September 
the  coming  of  Demosthenes  and  Eurymeddn,  shrunk  from 
any  naval  encounters.    They  dreaded  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  invaders,  strengthened  as  they  were  by  the  new- 
comers ^   But  now,  under  the  influence  of  their  rising  hope, 
they  shook  ofE  all  fears.     Seventy-six  ships  of  Syracuse 

^  Thnc  Tii.  51.  3 ;  rdi  o9r  vavf  hrX^poWt  mi2  iy^trtifSnrro  ifUpas  t^ai 
ah'Mt  Mkow  btevai  cfvoi. 

'  lb. ;  Ivci^  9k  Mup^t  4 r,  rp  /4r  vpor^pai^  vp6t  rA  rtlxt  ^^  'A0fpniuw 
9pO940aXko¥, 

'  lb.;  o6<nis  tk  (rrty^s  r^s  iff6ihu  ol  'AOr/mioi  trwovs  re  ifibo/tfiKonrra 
AwoXXitaai  gal  rv»  dvAirwr  od  voAXoirr.  I  suppose  that  this  odd  phrase, 
wbateyer  ezaot  form  we  give  to  the  Teib,  takes  in  both  the  death  of  the 
riders  and  the  ci^are  of  the  horses.  So  Holm,  ii.  56 ;  "  70  Athenisohe 
Beiter  kamen  bei  einen  Ausfalle  um." 

*  n>.  5a.  I ;  r§  5*  {fffTtpakf  rcuV  re  yavch  ktewXicwriv,  o6ffmt  t^  leal  ifiio/JtIf* 
K&rra  koX  rf  «f C^  dfM  wp^  rd  rdxt  ^X^poW'  So  Plat.  Nik.  24 ;  r^  fiiv 
vc(^  rd  rtixri  ml  t6  eTpar6mf9c¥  air&y  woXiOfneovrr^s,  reus  8i  vaucl  K6kKi^ 
r^  Kt/iiha  vepcAa/i^dyoKTCf . 

'  lb.  55.  I ;  wp6T€p€tf  7«^  i^fiovrro  rdt  /icrd  rov  AffptooBiyovi  wtws 
lw*kMffas» 
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oHAF.  yin.  aad  her  allies  were  manned  and  sailed  forth  to  battle. 
Order  of     Eighty-six  Athenian  ships  came  forth  to  meet  them.   Euiy- 
each  side,    meddn  commanded  the  right  wing  to  the  south  side  of  the 
harbour.     Against  him  was  posted  the  Syracusan  Agath- 
arehos.     To  the  north  the  Athenian  left  wing  was  led  by 
Euthydemos,  to  meet  Sikanos  on  the  Syracusan  right. 
The  centre  was  held  on  the  Athenian  side  by  Menandros, 
on  the  Syracusan  by  the  Corinthian  Python  ^.     Gylippos 
stayed  on  land;    it  was  doubtless  the  calling  of   Demo- 
sthenes to  guard  against  him.     The  Athenian  fleet  had  the 
greater  number  of  ships ;  their  line  therefore  outstretched 
the  Syracusans  to  the  south,  and  Eurymedon  sought  to 
practise  the  favourite  Athenian  tactic  of  taking  the  enemy 
in  flank.     To  this  end  he  led  his  ships  into  the  bay  of 
Daskon,  where  the  land  was  held  by  the  Syracusans,  that 
is  by  the  garrison  of  Polichna.     Meanwhile  the  Athenian 
centre  tmder  Menandros  had  given  way  before  the  skilful 
seamanship   of  Python.     Two   Syracusan  divisions  were 
thus  able  to  unite  against  Eurymedon.     In  the  narrow 
space  of  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Great  Harbour  there 
Defeat  and  was  no  room  for  Athenian  manoeuvres ;  Eurymeddn  was 
Euryme-     driven  to  the  hostile  shore,  where  he  was  slain,  and  seven 
^^"'  of  his  ships  were  sunk.     The  waters  of  Syracuse  had  swept 

away  another  Athenian  general  not  very  far  from  the  spot 
General      where  Lamachos  had  fallen  in  the  strife  by  land.     When 
the^the-    ^^^  news  of  the  Syracusan  success,  the  news  of  the  death 
nians.         Qf  qq^  Qf  ^}^q  Athenian  commanders,  spread  through  the 
Syracusan  fleet,  its  whole  force  pressed  on  the  Athenian  left 
under  Euthydemos.     They  gave  way  and  were  driven  to 
the  shore.     They  failed  to  reach  that  part  of  it  which  was 
protected  by  their  walls  and  palisade ;  they  were  chased  to 
the  muddy  shore  and  the  shallow  waters  between  it  and  the 
promontory  of  Daskdn  *. 

<  Thuo.  vii.  53.  2 ;  Died.  xui.  13.    See  Appendix  XX. 
*  See  Appendix  XX. 
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It  is  dangerous  to  assume  that  the  state  of  the  coast  chap.  viii.  i 

then  was  exactly  what  it  is  now.   In  this  part,  as  elsewhere,  ?*•**  ^^ 

•^      ^  ^       '  the  coast. 

the  sea  has  most  likely  encroached  on  the  land.  But  the 
story  seems  to  imply  that  there  was  then,  as  now,  a  certain 
space  of  more  firm  ground  between  the  mud  of  the  shore 
and  the  swamp  of  Lysimeleia^  and  it  would  further  appear 
that  a  mole  or  causeway  had  been  carried  along  it.  Of  The- mole. 
this  mole,  so  &r  as  it  lay  outside  the  Athenian  lines,  the 
Syracusans  had  possession  ^.  It  was  to  this  piece  of  hostile 
shore  that  the  Athenian  ships  had  been  driven  in  the  battle. 
Oylippos  therefore,  who  had  been  watching  the  sea-fight  ayllppoa 
from  the  shore,  led  a  detachment  along  the  mole,  in  order  back  by  the 
to  cut  down  any  of  the  Athenians  who  should  try  to  land  Etnacans. 
from  the  ships  and  further  to  protect  the  Syracusans  in 
dragging  the  Athenian  ships  to  shore  ^.  But  they  were 
met  by  a  watchful  enemy.  The  Etruscan  war-shout  ^  was 
heard  beside  the  waters  of  Syracuse  as  a  shout  of  victory 
over  Syracusans  and  Lacedsemonians.  The  barbarian  allies 
of  Athens  had  been  planted  as  a  guard  on  this  side,  and  they 
did  their  duty  welL  They  pressed  forward  and  charged  the 
foremost  ranks  of  the  party  of  Oylippos,  who  were  ad- 
vancing in  no  good  order;  they  put  them  to  flight  and 
drove  them  ofE  the  causeway  into  the  marsh  ^.  Oylippos 
himself  was  somehow  saved  from  an  end  which  would  have 
been  less  heroic  than  that  of  Lamachos  or  Eurymeddn.   The 

*  Thuc.  Til.  53.  a.    On  this  xi7^4  "^  Appendix  XVIII. 
'  lb.  I ;  6pSa¥  rdr  ram  rw  woktfdoaif  yuetffUras  leai  i^w  rw  oravpuiiArw 

Kot  Tov  iavr&y  CTparowiHov  KartuptpofUvas,  fiov\6fi€vos  9uup$flp^tv  roi^ 
kK^aiyovras  /ad  rds  ravs  fi^w  rmn  'Xvpaxwrlovs  d^iAirciv  r^y  7$s  ^Aia$  c^<rrii. 
That  ia  the  ground  south-weet  of  the  outer  Athenian  waU.  All  that  was 
i^w  rwif  mtupoiii&rw  not  rum  *A0rpfaUi¥  ffTparmriHou  was  7$  ^Xiia  to  the 
Syracusans. 

'  See  above,  p.  228. 

*  Thac.  Til.  53.  a  ;  leat  cn&ro^  ol  Ivparp^oX  (oSroc  70^  hpifXaacw  rtlii  'ABrj' 
poiois  TairrQ\  6p6nrrts  drAirrws  wpoa^pofUvovs,  iw€KfioiiOri<rayr€s  ttai  trpocrrt- 
^dvTcs  ToTf  vfiirrws  rpiwDvai  lecd  lafiAXXcwriv  h  r^y  Xifonpf  rijiy  AwrifUXuav 
mXovfUvrp^.  We  are  thankful  for  this  bit  of  topography  and  local  noiuen- 
datuie.    See  vol.  i.  p.  360. 
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OHAP.  Tin.  fight  had  began ;  other  bodies  of  men  on  both  sides  pressed 

Battle  by    to  share  in  it.     It  became  an  Homeric  battle  by  the  ships. 

^    the  Sjrracusans  striving  to  seize    them^   the    Atheniaiis 

striving  to  save  them  from  their  hands.     The  invaders  had 

the  better.   The  Syracnsans  were  driven  back^  though  with 

no  great  slaughter,  and  the  Athenians  were  able  to  save 

the  more  part  of  their  ships  and  to  bring  them  within  the 

shelter  of  their  own  lines  \    Eighteen  fell  into  the  hands 

of  the  Syracusans^  and  their  crews  were  pnt  to  death; 

but  one  more  device  that  was  tried  against  the  rest  of  the 

Failure  of  Athenian  fleet  was  baffled.     Sikanos^  whose  division  must 

bomUie     ^^^  ^^^  the  most  closely  engaged  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

Athenian    struggle,  sought  to  destroy  the  rescued  ships  by  fire.     He 

caused  an  old  merchant-ship  to  be  filled  with  branches  and 

torches ;  fire  was  set  to  it,  and,  the  wind  being  favourable 

to  his  purpose,  the  blazing  mass  was  left  to  drift  towards 

the  Athenian  8lupa«     Sikanos  hardly  ran  the  same  po- 

sonal  risk  as   Constantine  Kanares  in  his  more   famous 

exploit,  and  the  Syiacusan  was  less  snccessful  against  the 

Athenian  than  the  Psariot  was  against  the  Turk.      The 

Athenians  found  means  both  to  keep  the  burning  vessel 

off  and  to  put  out  the  flames  ^.     They  thus  escaped  this 

last  danger;  but  the  burning  of  the  whole  Athenian  fleet 

would  hardly  have  been  a  heavier  blow  than  the  doom  that 

was  in  store  for  thenu 

The  tro-         After  the  fighting  of  these  two  days  each  side  set  up  its 

^  ^         trophy.      Each  side  had  a  formal  right  to  do  so.      The 

Syracusans  set  up  theirs  for  the  sea-fight  and  for  the 

fighting  under  the  walls  of  the  day  before.   The  Athenians 

set  up  theirs  for  the  driving  back  of  Gylippos  on  the  second 

^  Thac.  vii.  55.  3 ;  ol  *A$7pfaiot  ....  rds  vavs  Tcb  voAAdf  Ik4ffwr&^  re  nJt 

'  lb.  3,  4.    DioddroB  (xiii.  13)  Buppliee  the  name  of  Sikaaoa.    See 
Appendix  XX. 

'  Thuc  vii.  53.  4  ;  liyrc/ii/xc^^oi'^o  afitixnjpia  xeiXt/^Ta. 
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day.     But  the  eettiiig  up  of  an  Athenian  tiopby  was  a  ohat.  thi. 
mere  fonn ;  it  was  almost  a  mockery.     It  must  have  been 
set  up  with  a  heavy  heart,  as  a  piece  of  traditional  and 
religions  nsage  which  the  scrupulous  conscience  of  Nikias 
could  not  n^lect.    The  Athenians  were  utterly  broken  in  Despond- 
spirit.    They  repented  that  tiiey  had  ever  come  to  Sicily  ^ ;  ^f  ^^ 
their  hopes  had  failed  them ;  their  special  craft  had  failed  ^^^•<^^"- 
them ;  they  were  beaten,  as  they  had  never  looked  to  be  Effect  of 
beaten,  on  their  own  element,  on  the  sea  which  they  held  to  sea. 
be  part  of  the  Athenian  dominion.   In  other  wars  they  had 
been  able  to  appeal  to  the  political  feelings  of  some  party  in 
the  city  against  which  they  had  been  warring.    But  Alki-  No  hope  of 
biades  had  indeed  led  them  astray  when  he  told  them  that  j^  Syra- 
Sicily  would  be  an  easy  conquest,  because  no  man  in  Sicily  °°^* 
cared  for  the  city  which  might  be  his  own  dwelling-place, 
but  which  had  seldom   been  the  dwelling-plaoe  of  his 
fathers^.     In  Sjrracuse  Athens  had  met  her  match.     It 
was  not  merely  that  Syracuse  was  a  great  and  a  mighty 
d.,,  ^d.  »  Jp.  »d  Z.  She  -Jlletti^  ^■. 
democracy  was  pitted  against  democracy;   men  felt  in  Democracy 
Syiacuse,  no  less  than  in  Athens,  the  full  strength  of  that  a^oeracy. 
binding  and  ennobling  spirit  which  makes  every  man  in 
a  free  city  strive  for  the  welfare  of  his  city  as  for  his  own  K 
No  chance  was  there  here,  as  Athens  had  found  in  Old 
M^gara^  and  elsewhere,  as  she  had  found  in  Katane^  of 
a  revolution  within  the  city  which  might  bring  a  party 

*  Thuc.  yii.  55.  i ;  o2  'AB^muoi  h  marrl  9J^  dBv/dou  i^r,  Kot  6  wap6X.iyyos 
airroit  fiijas  ^y,  woXh  tk  fui^oav  In  r^  trrptertlos  6  /urdfitXos, 

'  See  above,  p.  97. 

'  Thue.  Tii.  55.  a  ;  v^A«<ri  Yoip  ro^nur  /iSvaa  ^(81;  dfuncrp&wotx  IvcXtfdiTcs, 
tTjfio/cpaTovfiiwais  r<  &ff9tp  ttal  aifrol,  teat  vaSh  /nU  twwovt  icai  fi€yi$ri 
Ixov^cuf-  The  fonn  of  wordv  takes  in  the  Sikeliot  cities  generally;  bat  the 
refereiioe  most  be  mainly  or  wholly  to  Sytaonse.  I  am  not  called  on  to 
dispute  about  luyiBii ;  but  it  does  not  badly  express  fUffiKami}utt  XofS^ 
M9^fff€u,    CL  viii  96.  5. 

*  See  Thuc.  iv.  66. 
'  See  above,  p.  151. 
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CHAP.  vm.  favourable  to  Athens  to  the  chief  pla^je  in  Syracuse  ^    Sur- 
render  to  the  invaders  had  once  been  thought  of  in  a  moment 
of  despair,  as  a  way  of  saving  mere  life,  when  all  beyond 
mere  life  seemed  to  have  become  hopeless.   Now  that  those 
dark  days  had  passed  away,  there  was  no  hope  for  Athens 
within  the  walls  of  the  city  which  she  no  longer  besieged. 
A  few  traitors  or  strangers  might,  from  whatever  motive, 
still  parley  with  Nikias ;  but  from  any  acknowledged  class 
or  party  among  the  Syracusan  people  Athens  had  nothing 
to  look  for  but  the  vengeance  which  comes  on  an  aggressor 
when  his  schemes  of  aggression  have  broken  down.    Gloomy 
indeed  must  have  been  the  rite  which  commemorated  the 
last  shadow  of  Athenian  success  on  the  waters  or  on  the 
shore  of  the  Syracusan  harbour. 
Feelings         With  other  feelings  from  theirs  did  the  victorious  Syra- 
c^r*      cusans  and  allies  sail,  as  in  triumph,  round  the  haven  which 
they  again  felt  to  be  their  own  ».     With  other  feelings  did 
they  dedicate  their  trophies  to  the  gods  who  had  fought 
for  Syracuse.     Their  trophies  were  trophies  of  successes 
already  won,  and  they  were  omens  of  successes  still  in  store. 
Syracuse     The  strength  of  the  invader  was  broken;  his  pride  was 
the  invH-     himibled ;  but  he  was  stiU  dangerous  to  Syracuse  and  to 
cr^Ssh^!^   all  Hellas.     The  work  stiU  left  to  be  done  was  to  crush 
him  utterly.     The  men  of  Syracuse  fought  no  more  for  the 
safety  of  their  city.     That  was  already  saved*;    no  one 
now  feared  lest  Syracuse  should  become  a  tribute-jiaying 
ally  of  Athens ;  no  one  feared  lest  the  deeds  of  Melos  and 
Ski6ne  should  be  wrought  again  in  the  streets  of  Ortygia 
and  Achradina.     But  the  aggressor  must  not  be  allowed 
to  go  forth  to  carry  on  the  war  elsewhere ;  nor  must  he — 
for  vengeance  had  a  voice  as  well  as  prudence — ^be  allowed 

^  Thuc.  Tii.  55.  2  ;  o^  Sw^/icyoi  Iircyc7iccry  o(Jt'  I«  voktrdas  Ti  /icro/SoX^rd 

»  lb.  56.  1 ;  oJ  8i  ^vpaie6<noi  t6v  t€  kifiiva  cW^j  mphrktiry  dZws.     See 
Grote*s  note,  vii.  437. 

'  lb.  2  ;  oi  ydp  wtpi  TOW  airrol  ffcoB^vcu  idvov  In  kwi/Uktiar  IvotoviTO. 
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to  escape  the  due  reward  of  his  deeds.    Athens  and  the  ohaf.  vm. 
accomplices  of  Athens  ^  must  be  smitten  by  land  and  sea^, 
on  the  land  and  the  sea  of  Syracuse.     They  must  be  so 
smitten  that  they  could  no  longer  do  damage  to  Syracuse 
or  to  any  other  city  of  Hellas. 

For  we  must  ever  remember  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  General 
of  Syracuse,  in  the  eyes  of  the  mass  of  Oreeks  throughout  ore^  ^ 
the  world,  it  was  the  common  cause  of  Hellas  that  was  at  ^]y^^ 

'  ^  Atnem. 

stake.  The  tyrant  city  ^  which  took  tribute  from  a  thousand 
commonwealths  once  as  free  as  herself^,  the  city  whose 
restless  aggressions  kept  every  Greek  conmionwealth  in  fear 
lest  its  own  day  might  be  coming  next,  must  be  for  ever 
shorn  of  her  power  of  mischief.  The  enemy  was  delivered  Great  poei- 
into  their  hands,  into  the  hands  of  Syracuse  and  hersyncQge. 
allies,  with  Syracuse  standing  forth  in  front  of  the  whole 
company.  To  help,  in  such  a  work,  to  be  the  leader  in  such 
a  work,  would  indeed  be  glory  for  her  among  the  whole 
Hellenic  folk.  Her  place  in  the  world,  her  strength  and 
her  fame,  would  be  high  indeed,  when  she,  the  colonial  city 
planted  on  a  barbarian  shore  ^  stood  forth  as  the  peer  of  the 
greatest  cities  of  the  motherland  to  do  the  work  for  which 
Hellas  now  looked  to  her.    It  was  Syracuse,  that  day  the 

'  Tbnc.  viL  56.  3 ;  mi2  ^y  S^tot  6  Ayin^  Mord  r<  raSrra  not  Sri  o^x^  'A^ 
vaiofif  ft6vov  wtpttytyronrro,  dXXd  moI  rShf  AXXuf  woWQy  ^fAfidxoai^.  Here 
ia  mrely  a  certain  ontpoonng  of  Syraooaan  feeling  againai  Ghalkidian 
Sikelioti,  of  Coiinthian  feeling  againi t  Korkyra,  of  I<aofldwnionian  feeling 
against  Aigoe. 

*  lb.  a ;  cl  Hvyeuwro  KpaTij<ni  'ABtpfoieai^  re  Kai  rw  ^v/i/nixttv  ini  lear^ 
TT*'  JteU  mr^  96Xaff<fta^,  aoX^r  a^tv  it  roitt'EXXxpnu  rd  dy^tfffta  ^m^tfoOat, 

*  See  above,  p.  191. 

*  Arisk.  Waipe,  707 ; 

'  This  feeling  if  not  net  forth  by  Thaoydidea  in  ao  many  words;  but 
something  like  it  shows  itself  in  the  passionate  yearning  of  Syraonse  t«  be 
made  something  more  of  and  be  more  talked  of  than  she  has  been  hitherto. 
Bnch  words  as  iato  re  rw  Map6vro»  woKh  v^S/if  Kal9vwipr€pa  rd  wpdyftara 
*tpai  (vii.  56.  a)  have  a  foroe  when  applied  to  Syraonse  which  they  would 
not  have  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  cities  of  Old  Greece. 
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CHAF.  Tin.  equal  yoke-fellow  of  Corintli  and  of  Sparta  \  going  forth 

at  the  head  of  a  crowd  of  allies,  but  with  Sjrracase  herself 

the  centre  and  object  of  the  strife  ^,  that  was  called  on  to 

strike  the  blow  that  should  free  so  manjr  Greeks  from 

bondage  and  so  many  more  from  fear  of  bondage^.    That 

blow  would  make  the  name  of  Syracuse  &mous  throughout 

the  world;   it  would  hand  on  the  proud  remembrance  of 

Effect  of     her  work  as  a  memorial  to  perpetual  generations  ^.     So  it 

of  Thncy-    has  been  of  a  truth ;  but  that  the  memory  of  those  dajrs 

^  ^         and  hours  is  still  a  living  thing  is  mainly  due  to  its  record 

at  the  hand  of  a  banished  citizen  of  the  hostile  city.     He 

it  is  who  has  set  down  the  deeds  and  thoughts  of  the  men 

who  played  their  parts  in  that  great  struggle  as  the  deeds 

and  thoughts  of  no  other  men  have  been  set  down  before 

or  after. 

Well  indeed  might  the  historian  of  that  great  struggle, 

the  man  who  trod  the  ground  and  spoke  with  the  actors 

while  its  memory  yet  was  fresh^  feel  half  bowed  down,  half 

lifted  up^  by  the  greatness  of  the  tale  that  he  had  to  tell. 

The  catop    His  thoughts  went  back  to  the  most  famous  struggles  of 

logoe  in  , 

Thucy-       bygone  days,  to  the  war  which  Greece  waged  on  the  soil 

^'        of  Asia^  to  the  war  which  Asia  waged  on  the  soil  of  Greece. 

suggested    Homer  had  given  men  the  Domesday  of  the  empire  of 

and  H^  Agamemnon ;  Herodotus  had  given  them  the  roll-call  of  the 

dotuB.        six-and-f orty  nations  which  the  Persian  led  to  overthrow 

at  Salamis  and  at   Plataia.     Thucydides,   recording   the 

greatest  strife  ever  waged  by  Greek  against  Greek,  felt 

the  call  to  count  up,  as  they  had  done,  the  cities  and 

^  Thuc  Tii.  56.  3  ;  ^yfft6v€s  y9y6fi€roi  /ccrd  KopivBloar  Mat  AcurcSoKfiorMur. 

*  lb. ;  r^K  ff^Hpop  w6Xtv  ^fiwa/ta<rx6vTts  v/NMnr8vrcv«mi  ....  iOrif  70^ 
vXcarra  9^  M  idoM  w6Xi¥  ra&rriv  (vyif\$t, 

'  lb.  a  ;  ro6t  t€  y^p  SXAmn''EXXijras  tvObt  ro^  ftht  iX€v$€pewr$at,  rc^t  9k 
^60cv  dwoki€<r$m.  He  adds  words  which  were  true  In  the  long  ran,  bot 
only  in  the  long  ran ;  0^  yAp  irt  Svrori^  fir€a^m  t^  Av^Aoctot  'A^i^rafair 

^  lb. ;  mU  a^o2  S^orrct  odrwr  afnoc  ttrat  lw6  re  rStw  iXXaar  d»Bpinntw 
«a2  hn^  rwr  Iwcira  veXd  $o»ima$ifa^c9au 
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races  which,  at  this  last  moment^  fought  for  Syracuse  and  ohap.  Tin. 
which  fought  against  her.  He  felt  the  call  to  paint  the 
strange  relations  among  the  contending  commonwealths, 
how  many  and  various  were  the  causes  and  motives  which 
had  brought  them  to  those  shores  and  to  those  waters. 
He  had  to  point  the  contrast  between  those  who  came  to 
share  in  the  expected  possession  of  the  land^  and  those  who 
came  to  share  in  the  worthier  toil  of  its  defence  ^  The 
catalogue  is  there^  a  living  witness  of  the  greatness  of  the 
struggle^  a  no  less  living  witness  of  the  keen  insight  of 
the  man  whom  favouring  gods  called  on  to  record  it. 

In  the  invading  host  only  a  small  part  came  in  any  Vftriety  of 
quarrel  of  their  own  or  at  the  bidding  of  any  tie  of  kindred,  among  the 
Chance,  interest,  sheer  compulsion,  brought  not  a  few  *.  i^^*****"* 

,  Atheos 

Athois  led  thither  the  forces  of  her  own  Attic  land;  she  led  and  her  im- 
too  her  own  immediate  colonists  of  her  own  speech  and  law,  ^lonttts. 
the  men  whom  she  had  planted  at  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  at 
Aigina  and  Histiaia  \    With  them  came  the  whole  multi- 
tude of  allies,  subject  and  free^  and  the  mercenaries  who 
served  for  mere  hire^.    From  Euboia  and  the  islands  of  l^otribu- 

1       in  I*  tary  allies. 

the  ^gsean,  from  the  coast  of  Asia^  came  tributary  allies^ 
serving  at  the  bidding  of  their  mistress,  but  still,  it  might 
be,  gratifying  some  vague  sentiment  of  race  in  the  thought 
that  they  were  lonians  fighting  against  Dorians^.      But 

^  Thnc.  Tii.  57.   I ;   roit  i»hr  ^vyiinifrSfuroi  ri^  X^P^  kk06m4Sy   rott 

'  lb.;  oO  MtrdL  tUnp^  n  faaXXctf  ovtk  mrrd  ^vT^ivctay  fccr'  dW'fjktm 
ffT6pTts,  dXX*  dn  ktcAarois  r^r  (vyrvxios  4  fcar^  rb  {vfk^pw  4  A^^ictf  i<rx*^» 

'  lb.  9 ;  tJ  albr^  <pw^  mU  ifO/UfUHS  fri  xp&itrwoi  A^f»toi  ttat  "Ifififnoi  mi 
Aifivyrat  ol  r6rr«  Alytnv  ^x^t  ""^  ^^'  'Eo'xuuijf  ci,  kr  E&$oi^  'Enrriateaf 
oUcvrr€s,  Smoucoi  &rr€s.  There  ii  eomeihing  a  Utile  startling  in  the  way  in 
which  these  KXffpovxoi  of  Athens  hare  grown  into  dwoiMot,  and  taken  the 
names  of  those  whom  they  had  supplanted.  Of  these  Lemnians  and  Im- 
brians  we  have  heanl  in  B.O.  425.    Thno.  iv.  38.  4. 

^  lb.  3 ;  ol  ftiy  Mjteooif  ol  8*  dw6  ^vfifmxioa  avr^o/ioc,  €lffl  8i  mU  ot  fU4r$0' 

^  Ib»  4 ;  MiKooi  9  5rrffr  itaL  dt^arpqf  S/un,  iMfis  ft  M  Aafptias,  fftcoKo^^ 
9ovy.    See  Aroold^s  note. 
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CHAP.  vm.  Athens  further  brought  Aiolians  from  Leebos  and«lsewhere 

^®^ ,        to  fight  against  the  Aiolians  of  Boiotia,  colonists  against 

to  fight       their  founders  \     Nay,  she  brought  the  Boiotian  of  Flataia 

their  kin-    to  fight  against  the  Boiotian  of  Thebes,  to  meet  him  on 

^^^*  that  distant  soil  with  all  the  hearty  good  will  of  a  border 

enemy  ^.     From  Rhodes  she  brought  Dorians  to  fight,  not 

only  against  Dorian  Syracuse,  but  against  their  own  Dorian 

colonists  of  Gela  ^.     From  Kythera  she  brought  Dorians, 

colonists  of  LacedsBmon,  to   fight  against  their  mighty 

The  parent  on  Sicilian  ground  ^.   From  KephallSnia  and  Zakyn- 

islancU.       ^^^^  came  islanders,  wholly  independent  of  Athenian  rule, 

but,  as  islanders,  not  insensible  to  the  vague  but  powerful 

Korkyra     influence  which  belonged  to  the  mistress  of  the  seas  ^.   But 

Corinth.      ^^6  island  of  the  West  needed  no  inducements  of  such  a 

kind.     The  abiding  hatred  of  the  child  towards  the  parent 

was  enough  to  bring  the  warriors  of  Eorkyra,  Dorian  and 

Corinthian  as  they  were,  to  fight  against  the  Corinthian 

Me«e«i-    mother  and  the  Syracusan  sister  •.     Messenians  with  no 

home  but  Naupaktos  or  Pylos  came  willingly  to  deal  a  blow 

Megariani.  at  Sparta  in  any  land"^,     A  few  exiles  from  the  elder 

^  Thuo.  Tii  57.  5 ;  AtoXtjt  AloKivtrt  rots  leriaafft  Botarrots  rdis  /urd  Svfn- 
leoiJiw  tear*  dydyierjv  lyuixwro, 

*  lb. ;  KoeroarnKfi^  Boiorro)  BoiftrroTf  it6voi  tltc&rcn  Kar'  Jfx^* 

*  lb.  5 ;  *F69ioi  Sk,  *Apy€toi  ^ktcs,  Xvptueofflois  fiiv  LMpttwri,  Tikffois  h\  koL 
dtolKOif  kavT&r  oS<ri,  /urdL  IvpoHocloay  ffrpartvofUvois  ip^ayK&iovro  woKt/itTr, 

*  lb.  6;  Aiuet9ai/iayloav  dvoticot  Kv$^pi<n  M  AoKtSaifiovtavt  rohs  a/xa 
TvXivw^  lurd  'AOtfyaUnf  ivka  l^pow.  The  troops  of  Gylippos,  Nco8a/i^ci$ 
and  Helots,  were  Aa«c8ai/i^n<H  in  a  wide  sense,  as  the  Kytherians  had 
been  before  they  became  Athenian  subjects. 

^  The  practical  effect  of  a  fonnally  equal  alliance  between  a  stronger  and 
a  weaker  power  is  weU  set  forth  in  the  words  (c.  57.  7) ;  Kf^oAA^cf  «ia2 
Zeun^ioc,  airrSvofun  filr  Kord  Sk  rd  mjcriorriKdy  fiaiXXoy  icaTttpy6/U¥oi,  5ri 
$aK&ffaris  iitp&TOV¥  ol  'A^itvcum  (vytivovro, 

'  lb.;  KtpKvpcuoi  olt  fjuvor  Avpitts  ikkd,  xal  KoplvBioi  aa^Sti  M 
KofHvBiovs  re  koI  ^vpoKoaioWf  rSw  itkv  AvoiKOi  Sirrti,  rw  tk  (tfyy^vw, 
iv6!yic\f  pAv  !«  rw  €vwptwovSf  fiovXi^trti  ik  Kord  ix$os  rw  KopivBiwv  ovx  ^ctrcp 
ttvovTo.  Yet  Korkyia,  as  we  have  already  seen  and  shall  see  again  (see 
vol.  ii.  p,  119),  could  sometimes  join  with  Ck)rinth  on  behalf  of  Syracuse. 

^  lb.  8 ;  ol  Mc(r<h^(oi  yw  tetxKoufAtroi  h  NavmLrr^;  leal  l/c  M\ov,  t6t€  (fw* 
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M^ara  were  led  against  their  colonists  of  Selinous^;  nocHxp.  viu. 

notice  is  taken  of  the  fiEM^t  that  they  were  also  led  against 

the  city  which  had  brought  down  the  younger  Megara 

from  the  state  of  a  free  city  to  that  of  an  outpost  of  her 

conqueror.     Others  there  were  who  came  more  thoroughly 

of  their  own  free  will  ^.     Dorians  of  Argos  joined  them-  ATgeians. 

selves^  not  without  some  thought  of  personal  profit^  against 

the  Dorians  of  Sparta  whom  they  so  deeply  hated  K    Ar-  Arkftdmns. 

kadian  mercenaries^  ever  ready  to  serve  for  hire  in  any 

eause^  were  this  time  led  to  fight  against  other  Arkadians 

whom  Corinth  had  won  to  her  service  by  the  same  means 

of  persuasion,  and  who  thereby  became  for  the  time  the 

enemies  of  their  countrymen^.      Hired  Cretans  came  to  CreUn 

fight  against  Gela  in  whose  plantation  Crete  had  a  share.  ^^^' 

From  Akamania  too  some  came  for  hire,  but  more  out  of 

good  will  to  Athens  and  warmer  good  will  to  Demosthen&s. 

And  strange  comrades  they  found  in  Aitolians,  once  enemies 

of  their  chosen  leader,  but  whom  the  gold  of  his  city  had 

tempted  to  its  service  ^.    From  the  western  side  of  the  Ionian  Italiots. 

'AOtfvaieay  ix^^f^*^*    One  would  have  gladly  h«d  Thueydides'  oomment  if 
the  Mc<r<niytM  of  Sicily  had  been  there. 

^  Thac  Til.  57-  8 ;  M^yapivy  ipvy6d«s  o^  foXXd  Meyapwai  2c\iKovrT(oi9 
oZffi  iBOTflt  (vfi^pcb^  liMkxonrro^  Since  Geldn's  day  the  iotermediate  halting- 
pUce  between  Old  Megara  and  Selinona  had  passed  away. 

*  lb.  9 ;  T&v  &KXwv  kKovctos  pakXw  i}  ffrpartla  iyiy¥€TO  {A/.  'Eteavaioi 
here  is  opposed,  not  only  to  actual  oompnhdon,  but  to  force  of  oiroum- 
stances.  Korkyra  was  in  no  sort  subject  to  Athens ;  but  its  position  and 
relatioos  made  it  expedient  for  it  to  go  along  with  Athens.  Aigos  and 
Mantineia  had  a  perfSsotly  free  choice  in  the  matter. 

'  lb.;  *hprfWH.  ob  r^  ^vftfiaxios  &cira  fiaAA.or  1j  r^  Acurc&u/ioKittir  rt 
i)(j9pas  Kot  T^  frnpavriMa  l«a<rroi  lUas  if^Xias. 

*  lb.;  MamvQs  ini2  SXXm  'Apicdiaty  fuo0o<p6poi,  M  ro^  <U2  woK^/itovr 
if^aiw  dwoifuanf/Uyovf  tlcaMr^s  Uvm  «a2  rt^c  rc^  fttrd  Kopcy9(«r  MSyras 
*hpic6ias  oMv  fffffor  9td  xipSos  ^o^/taroi  mKtfdovt. 

*  lb.;  KpijTis  2^  icaJt  AlrwXol  fua$$  tcaJt  o&roi  9fia0ivTtr  ^wifi^  Si  reis 
Kpijcl,  rijii^  r^Aor  'PodJocs  ^vyKricawras  ft^  {i»  rdis  diroi«oi(,  dXK*  M  rcift 
dnoiscovs  djcQirras  /tcrd  fuoOcv  iXBttv  [on  these  words  see  Amold^s  note]. 
tud  'Ajrapf^aii^  rivh  &fM  fikw  W^ci,  rb  9k  wKiw  AfffiocBiyavs  iptXl<f.  Koi 

VOL.  in,  z 
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CHAP.  vm.  sea  came  Thourians  and  Metapontines,  urged  by  party  strifes 
in  their  own  cities  ^.     The  old  allies  at  Rhegion  were  not 
there.     Ionian  Sicily  was  represented  by  the  men  of  Naxos 
Sikeb  and  and  Katane^  barbarian  Sicily  by  the  more  part  of  the  Sikels, 
and  by  the  Elymians  of  Segesta  whose  local  quarrel  had 
lapygiaaa   grown  into  the  world^s  debate^.    Of  barbarians  beyond  the 
^ang.  island^  the  lapygians  came  for  pay;  with  the  Etruscans  old 

enmity  to  Syracuse  was  a  motive  strong  enough  to  bring 
them  and  to  nerve  them  for  good  service  ^. 
The  allies        Before  Syracuse^  as  before  Troy,  the  list  of  the  invaders 
cuse.  fi^  &  longer  space  than  the  list  of  the  defenders.     But 

before  Syracuse  at  least  the  list  of  the  defenders  is  more 
compact^  more  united^  brought  tc^ther  from  fewer  quar- 
ters^ and  under  the  influence  of  motives  less  strangely 
The  Si-      opposed.     And  it  was  more  purely  Greek.     Among  all  the 
defenders  of  Syracuse  the  mass  was  Sikeliot ;  among  the 
Sikeliots  the  mass  was  Syracusan.     Sicily  supplied  heavy- 
armed  and  ships  and  horses  and  all  else  in  abundance'*. 
Syracuse,  greatest  of  Sikeliot  cities,  most   immediately 
threatened  by  the  enemy,  supplied  the  greatest  share  of  all. 
Of  Sikeliot  allies,  Dorian  and  independent  ^,  her  neighbours 
of  Kamarina  were  there,  with  the  men  of  more  distant 
Absence  of  Qela  and  yet  more  distant  Selinous.     The  neutrality  of 
Messana     Akragas  left  a  gap  on  the  southern  coast  * ;  Messana  does 
f  ^n^^^"     ^^^  appear  as  helping  either  side,  nor  is  any  notice  taken, 

*  See  above,  p.  305. 
'  Tfauo.  vii.  57.  II ;  fiapfiApvy  82  *Erf€<rrdtot,  ofvc^  kwijfdyovro, 

*  lb. ;  TvpofjvShf  r4  rircr  ^rd  Zuupopda^  "XupoKoaioMf  mi  'UlwTcr  fu(r0o(p6poi. 
See  above,  pp.  a  a  8,  304,  and  Appendix  Xvll.  One  wonld  have  thought 
that  the  contingent  of  the  friendly  Artas  might  have  come  as  'Atfipoiwy 

*  lb.  58.  4 ;  ol  SuvcXicvrai  airrtH  wXffiot  vX^or  Mtrd  wiarra  wapiaxot^o,  &rc 
fjuyAXas  'K6\fis  oIkowt€s,  k,t»\.  Yet  the  greateat  after  Syracnae  waa 
lacking. 

'  lb.  3 ;  Aupttts  re  Kot  cAr&ifoiiM  'niarr^i, 

*  lb.  I ;  KafuipivaLOi  fUr  S/topoi  irrtt  mJt  T^K^m  chcowrts  fur*  airroiis, 
jfv«ra,  'AjepayavTivM^  ijavxaCiyrwy,  kv  r^  Mietiya  l9pvfUyM  "XtXiroArrtoi. 
These  filled  up  rd  vpbi  Aifi^r  fUpos  TMTfiafi/Uycw, 


tinned. 
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as  ID  the  case  of  Akiagas^  of  her  absence.   From  the  north  chap.  yin. 
coast  came  the  contingent  of  isolated  Himera^  not  wholly  Himen. 
Dorian,  like  her  fellows  \    Of  barbarians  there  were  but 
a  few  of  native  birth,  sach  of  the  Sikels  as  were  not  leagued  Sikelt. 
with  Athens  ^.     From  Italy  we  hear  of  no  helpers  coming 
to  Syracuse;  the  good  will  of  Krotdn  and  Taras  seemingly  No 
did  not  go  beyond  good  will.     From  Old  Greece,  Corinth 
alone,  the  &ithf  ul  mother,  had  sent  both  ships  and  land  Corinth 
force  ^.     Leukadians  and  Ambrakiots  were  drawn  thither  following. 
by  the  tie  of  blood  ^.     The  wealth  of  Corinth  had  hired 
Arkadians,  and  her  dominion  enabled  her  to  compel  Sikyo- 
nians  ^.      Outside  the  immediate  range  of  Corinthian  in-  BoiotiA. 
fluence  came  the  tree  contingent  of  Boiotia,  the  Thespians  Sparta. 
who  had  won  the  wreath  of  honour  in  the  moonlight  on 
Epipolai,  the  Thebans  whom  a  strange  fate  had  sent  to 
fight   in  Libya  instead.     Sparta,  head   of  all,  had  sent 
Helots  and  Neodam6deis«     Of  her  full  citizens  she  had 
there  but  one;  but  he  was  Gylippos*. 

Such  was  the  tale  on  either  side,  the  tale  in  all  its 
fulness;  the  last  struggle  was  at  hand,  and  all  who  were 
to  have  their  place  in  it  were  there ''.     But  before  blows 

^  Thuo.  TiL  58.  a ;  *I/i*ptuoi  Aw6  rov  wp6i  r3y  Tvftnjvut^  ir^rror  ftopiov, 
bf  f  ical  i»6»oi  'EXAiyrffr  o2«ov<rcr-  o^jm  t^  k£  abrcv  ft&tfOi  kfioffBtiaay.  This 
is  not  quite  dear.  Only  Greeks  seem  to  be  thought  of  jast  now ;  otherwise 
one  might  ask  where  were  the  northern  Sikels  spoken  of  in  vii.  i.  4  ? 

*  lb.  3 ;  fiapfidpui^  9k  Xuttkei  fiii^oi,  &roi  /c^  di^araawf  tp^  rtAs  'ABfjmUmt, 
This  woold  seem  to  shnt  ont  the  independent  Sikels. 

*  lb. ;  Kopbf$ioi  mi  nufol  tcai  wt^if  fi&i^oi  wapay€y6fityoi, 

*  lb. ;  Acvied&M  teai  *A/iwp€LKtSrr<u  icand  rd  (vyy fv4i, 

'  lb. ;  i£  'ApKoUas  fuff0o^poi , ,  .icai.  Xucvdfnoi  dtfayicaarol.  See  above, 
p.  280. 

*  lb.;  Aiucc&u/i^yioi  ftir  i^ytfiSra  XwapTti.Tfjy  waptx^MyoitVtoSa- 
ft&^€is  82  Tois  SXXom  lud  EcXorras.  He  adds,  ivvarat  8i  rd  Nco8a/u^€$ 
iX€ii$«pw  ifitf  cfrac.  Had  Ekkritoe  (see  above,  p.  279)  gone  back,  or 
what? 

^  lb.  59.  I ;  r6T€  ij^  vaacu  d/jupcripots  wup^iray,  Kci  otxiri  ofO^v  068c- 
ripois  Iv^A^cy.  One  might  reproduce  these  negatives  in  Old-English,  but 
hardly  in  high-polite. 

Z   2 
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(HAP.  viu.  were  again  dealt  on  either  side^  each  army  had  a  work 

to  do.      Those   works  are   strangely,   for  the  Athenian 

The  Athe-  side  sadly,  contrasted  in  their  kind.     The  one  object  of 

nians  seek    ji  i  i       ji  i  n    -l     • 

toeacape;  those  whom  we  can  hardly  any  longer  call  besiegers  or 
invaders  was  now  to  escape  from  the  soil  and  the  waters 
theSyracu-  where  everything  had  turned  against  them.   The  <Mie  object 
hinder        of  the  citizens  and  allies  of  rescued  Syracuse,  the  proud 
*^®™-         ambition  which  they  looked  to,  was  to  hinder  their  escape, 
to  cut  off  every  outlet  by  sea  and  land,  to  win  the  glory 
of  overthrowing,  of  slaying  or  leading  captive,  the  whole 
The  mouth  Athenian  host,  mighty  as  it  was  ^.     Their  first  thought 
Qretl         after  the  victory  by  sea  was  to  block  up  the  mouth  of  the 
w^'ked'     Great  Harbour,  so  that  no  foe  could  escape  by  that  most 
September  obvious  road.     In  the  space  of  three  days  the  work  was 
done  \  Vessels  of  all  kinds,  triremes,  merchant-ships,  boats, 
were  anchored  across  the  mouth  of    the   harbour,  from 
Ortygia  to  Plemmyrion,  with  their  broadsides  facing  the 
harbour  and  the  outer  sea.     They  were  joined  by  bridges 
»d  Wd  ^her  ,>«.  ch^.L  «  to  .™  '  A 
wall,  seemingly  with  only  one  narrow  opening,  itself  of 
course  guarded  by  chains  and  bridges  ^.    Every  other  need- 
ful preparation  for  a  possible  sea-fight  was  made ;  nothing 
was  left  unheeded. 

The  work  done  meanwhile  by  those  who  so  lately  were  the 
Athenian    besiegers  of  Syracuse  was  of  a  sadder  kind.     The  Athenian 

council  of  1  J  '  •!      -n  1 A 

war.  generals  met  m  council — Eurymedon  was  no  more  among 

them — and  called  the  taxiarchs  to  share  in  their  deliberations. 
They  were  hemmed  in  by  the  shutting  of  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour ;  provisions  were  failing,  and,  as  they  had  stopped 
the  supply  from  Katane,  the  only  hope  of  getting  more  was 

*  Thuc.  vii.  56.  I ;  59.  2. 

'  The  purpose  is  recorded  by  Thucydides,  vii.  56.  i ;  its  execution  in 
59.  3,  3.  It  lyould  be  ieaX6y'&')finfia/M  <r<piiny  M  r^  ytyanjfUyjf  ybe^  r^t 
yov/Mxuis  i\€iv  TC  t6  ffTparovtSov  Sma»  rw  ^hBifmuasy^  roaovrcv  by,  teat  /a/S^ 
«a0'  tT€pa  a^<^,  /g^€  8id  0aX&aaijs  fi^t  rf  wf(^  ika^vy€iy. 

*  See  Appendix  XX. 
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by  a  battle  and  a  victory  by  sea  \     It  was  resolved  therefore  chap.  tiii. 
to  make  one  more  attempt  with  the  ships.     All  further  ^•"®^ 

^  ,    *^  .  attempt  to 

operations  against  Syracuse  were  to  be  g^ven  up ;  the  siege,  be  nmde 
the  whole  invasion,  had  failed.     As  the  most  speaking:  out- 

.  .  re  The  posts 

ward  sign  of  such  failure,  the  Athenians  were  to  leave  the  on  the  hill 
posts  which  they  still  held  on  the  high  ground.    They  were  gaken.^'^ 
to  keep  their  hold  on  no  g^reater  extent  of  the  soil  of  Syracuse 
than  just  so  much  of  the  shore  between  their  two  walls  as  was 
needful  for  the  defence  of  the  stuff  and  of  the  sick.     This 
they  fenced  off,  leaving  the  posts  on  the  hill  and  the  hill- 
side to  the  Syracnsans  '.     All,  save  so  many  as  were  needed 
to  guard  this  narrow  space,  were  to  go  on  board  the  ships. 
All  were  to  take  their  part,  in  some  character  or  other,  in 
the  great  and  decisive  sea-fight  by  which  they  hoped  to 
break  down  the  barrier  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  and 
again  to  clear  a  path  to  the  open  sea^     If  they  succeeded  Retrattthe 
in  this  attempt,  they  were  to  leave  Syracuse  and  sail  to  ^^  ^ 
Katane ;  if  they  failed  in  their  last  effort  on  the  waters, 
they  were  to  bum  their  remaining  ships,  and  march  by 
land  to  some  friendly  point  of  Sicily,  Oreek  or  barbarian  ^, 
These  points  were  settled  at  once ;  the  further  question  of 
sailing  home  or  of  making  Katane  or  any  other  place  in 
Sicily  the  centre  of  future  war&re  needed  not  to  be  dis- 
cussed as  yet. 

The  resolutions  of  the  generals  and  officers  were  at  once 
carried  out.    The  upper  part  of  the  Athenian  fortifications,  The  upper 
the  round  fort  high  on  the  hill,  the  post  on  Portella  del  £2kai.^ 
Fmco,  all  save  the  ground  close  to  the  shore,  was  now 

*  Thac.  vii.  60.  2  ;  ovrc  rd  Xotwiv  f/uXXov  t^tiv  §1  /i^  yavicpar^aovfftp, 
'  See  Appendix  XVIII. 

'  Hiuo.  yii.  60.  3;  iyayieiirairrts  la^Qi»€iv  tarts  lalk  Imwrow  ktoKU 
ilXudus  lurix'"^  Ivir^Sciof  cTkoi.  lliis  goes  farther  than  Dioddros,  xiii.  14 ; 
roi^  M  nus  i^€/Aoyiaus  Ttrayfiirovf  mi  rovs  dpiffrovs  1^  5Xov  rov  ffrpart^ 
IMxrot  ififiifiAaairrts :  but  both  mark  the  presence  of  oombatants  of  all 
kinds. 

*  lb.  2  ;  linrptjaams  rd?  vaCf,  ircfj  ^wra^ifuvoi  dwoxotp^y*  f  Ay  rAxiora 
fUXXuai  Tiros  x"P^ov  4  fiapfiapucov  ^  *lSXX:ij9nKov  ^Xiou  drriX^^f  <rOai. 
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CHAP.  Yin.  forsaken.     The  whole  Athenian  army  came  down  close  to 
the  shore^  to  emhark  on  board  the  ships  or  to  guard  the 
small  piece  of  shore  which  still  belonged  to  them.    This 
speaking  confession  that  the  siege  of  Syracose  was  over 
gave  an  opportunity  for  an  impressive  religious  function 
The  temple  on  the  Syracusan  side.     The  Athenian  lines  on  the  hill 
left  free,     had  cut  oS.  the  temple  of  H^rakles  ^  from  the  city,  and  the 
worship  of  the  god  had  been  interrupted.     No  enemy  was 
Feast  of     now  near  the  sacred  precinct.     And  when  the  day  for  the 
Septem- '    gT^t  sea-fight  came^  it  was  a  day  sacred  to  Herakl6s. 
^^^}        While  the  rest  of  the  defenders  of  Syracuse  were  goings 
observance  on  board  the  ships^  priests  and  generals  went  up  to  the 
racasans.     Heraklcion,  and  went  through  the  prescribed  rites  of  the 
Good  morning  in  all  due  order  \     The  victims  gave  their  pro- 

omens.       phetic  signs^  signs  of  gladness  and  hope  for  those  who 
Favour  of  had  to  defend  themselves  against  aggressors.     For  the 
°*    work  of  Herakl^,  in  his  earthly  days  the  terror  of  evil 
doers,  was  ever  to  lead  such  to  victory  ^.     Even  at  this 
last  moment,  when  all  that  the  remnant  of  Athens  sougpht 
was  its  own  safety,  Athens  was  still  the  aggressor  and 
The  Atfae-  Syracuse  the  defender.     The  object  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
^^gregg^ra,  was   necessarily  to  assault  the  work   across  the   mouth 
of  the  harbour;    the  object  of  the   Syracusan  fleet  was 
necessarily  to  defend  it. 
Prepara-         The  Athenian  force  was  now  gathered  by  the  shore; 
Athe^an^  a  hundred  and  fifteen  ships*  stood  ready  to  receive  their 
fleet.  crews  and  the  rest  of  their  human  freight.     In  the  con- 

ditions of  the  fight  that  was  coming,  a  fight  on  waters  sur- 
rounded by  a  hostile  shore,  there  would  be  no  opportunity 

^  See  Appendix  XVIII. 

*  See  Appendix  XVIII.  That  the  day  was  a  feast  of  HdraJclte  appears 
also  from  Thuc.  vii.  73.  3. 

'  Pint.  Nik.  34,  25  ;  of  ithnta  rots  J^pcucovalois  Mfyyttkcv  l«  rwv  UpSrv 
Xofjiirp&TrjTa  Kal  plicrp^^  /tij  tearapxofUvois  itAyyi^  ^'^  d/iwofUyoiSt  K(d  7«^  rd^ 
'HpcucAia  wiyrvy  Kpartiy  dfivy6/uyoiy  teat  wpo^mx^poiiiww, 

*■  On  the  numbers  see  Appendix  XX. 
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for  the  aocufltomed  skilful  tactics  of  Athens.     The  one  ohap.  vni. 

object  was  to  force  their  way  through  a  barrier;  the  means 

was  to  make  the  sei^fight  as  much  as  might  be  like  a  fight 

by  land  ^.   To  that  end  a  crowd  of  darters  and  bowmen  were 

to  go  on  board.   In  a  fight  in  the  open  sea,  they  would  have 

been  a  mere  weighing  down  of  the  vessels,  but  they  would 

be  a  precious  help  in  the  land-fight  which  was  to  come  off 

on  the  water  \    The  Syracusan  device  of  the  strengthened  The  iron 

prows  had  been  met  by  a  device  of  grappling  irons,  iron  ^   ' 

hands,  which  were  to  hold  an  attacking  ship  fast  and  to 

enable  the  soldiers  on  board  to  do  their  work  ^.     Yet  for 

all  this  the  hearfc  of  the  whole  army  was  downcast.   Nikias  Speech  of 

brought  them  together  as  in  military  assembly  ^^  and  spoke 

to  them  words  as  cheering  as  he  could  find  at  such  a 

moment. 

The  speech  which  is  now  put  into  the  mouth  of  Nikias 
is  partly  taken  up  with  a  notice  of  the  special  precautions 
for  the  coming  battle  which  have  just  been  spoken  of.   But 
it  contains  much  that  is  noteworthy  on  other  grounds. 
That  his  soldiers,  Athenian  and  allied,  had  seen  too  much 
of  the  ups  and  downs  of  warfare  to  be  disheartened  by  past 
ill-success,  was  an  obvious  and  becoming  thing  for  the 
general  to  say.  It  comes  more  nearly  home  to  the  immediate  Hia  ipecial 
state  of  things  when  he  tells  them  that  they,  so  far  away  ej^^t*- 
from  their  homes,  were  as  truly  fighting  for  their  safety  **°"- 
and  their  country  as  the  enemy  who  was  fighting  under  his 


'  lb.  3  ;  ^Xof ,  f  vav/nxiaa^  fi^y  woioifttroi  Ip  wtk&yti  aOic  by  kxP^I"^^* 
&a  rd  fiK&tmiw  i»  t6  r^f  ktmrHf/ufs  rj  fiapthrfri  rStv  rcdr,  ky  9k  r^  kv&^t 
^pnymMfffUrif  d»d  rwr  y^vy  vc^o/mx^  wp6<r^opa  lorcu. 

'  lb.  5 ;  x*^f^  aidvfpSw  l«i/9oXa2,  at  ffxiiffcwrt  rfpf  irdXtr  Mjcpownv  rris 
wpoawwoicrp  yews,  f^rAM  ro&rois  ol  iwifidrat  inrwfnfiaiy.  The  dolphins 
(see  ftbore,  p.  297)  ■eem  t6  hare  been  meant  to  sink  the  ships ;  the  hands, 
like  the  raveni  of  Gains  Dnilins  (Pdyb.  i.  22,  23),  were  to  seise  the  ship 
and  allow  its  deok  to  be  tnmed  into  a  battle-field. 

*  lb.  60.  5 ;  ^vyKoXiav  Siwtarnu. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  own  walls.    On  that  day's  struggle  it  depended  whether 

The  land-    any  man  should  see  his  native  eity  again.     He  enlarges 

g^    ^      on  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  fight;  he  exhorts  both 

the  sailors  and  the  heavy-armed  who  were  to  use  both  their 

own  ships  and  those  of  the  enemy  as  a  battle-field  ^,  each 

Appeal  to  to  do  their  duty  in  their  own  way.     He  makes  a  special 

appeal  to  the  allies  of  Athens^  whose  conuexion  with  the 

ruling  city  had  given  them  a  higher  position  throughout 

Greece.   They  were  treated  everywhere  as  Athenian  citizens, 

while  at  home  they  were  defended  from  attack  by  the 

The  last     Athenian  power  ^.     The  Athenians  themselves  he  calls  on 

Athens,      to  remember  that  they  were  the  last  hope  of  Athens. 

There  were  no  more  ships  in  the  docks  like  those  on  which 

they  were  to  embark ;  there  was  no  supply  of  heavy-armed 

to  take  the  places  of  those  to  whom  he  spoke.     Let  them 

fail  in  this  battle^  and  the  victorious  fleet  of  Syracuse  will 

sail  against  Athens  ^.     You  here^  he  says^  will  be  at  the 

mercy  of  the  Syracusans^  and  you  yourselves  know  with 

what  purpose  you  came  against  them  K    Your  countrymen 

at  home  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  LacedsBmonians.     You 

that  are  now  going  on  board  are  the  whole  force  of  Athens 

by  land  and  sea.    Nay  rather^  Athens  is  here  present ;  you 

^  Thnc.  Tii.  63.  i ;  (v/iMtffo^arjs  vr/t  vein  /ifj  vpArtpov  d^touy  dimk^c9ttt 
4  To^;  dw6  70V  voKtfiiov  tcaTaaTp&/MTos  dvXiras  dMapi^jjrf. 

^  lb.  3 ;  k$aufi&(tff0e  xardi  H^  'EXX6Za  leal  Trjs  d^x^^  r^s  i^/jLeripas  obit 
iKaaaov  Kard,  rh  ix^KetaBai,  U  re  rh  if>ofi€p6v  rois  lmfic6ois  Kot  t6  /t^  d&- 
K€Ta$€u  woKh  wXetov  /«crc£x<Tc.  He  adds  &<rT€  tcoivovol  fJtSvot  ik€v$4po>s  i^/uw 
Tjjs  dpjoi^  Sirrest  liticalms  avrj^  vw  /<^  KaTavpo9l9oT€.  See  Arnold's  note, 
and  Grote,  vii.  44a.  I  cannot  think,  with  Arnold,  that  there  is  any 
special  reference  to  lUroucoi,  though  they  doubtless,  as  Grote  says,  come 
in  among  others.  One  would  fancy  a  special  reference  to  the  Ionian  allies, 
who — rris  t€  ^uyijs  rg  kwiar^fAjf  icat  rSiv  Tp6wv  r$  fupe^au — would  be  taken 
for  Athenians  in  a  way  that  Korkyraians  and  Methynuiaians  could  not. 
And  the  last  words  would  refer  to  them  as  protected  by  Athens  from  the 
Persians.  In  these  ways  they  were,  though  subjects  of  Athens,  sharers  in 
the  dominion  of  Athens.  Only  in  an  address  to  ^«ooc,  what  is  the  special 
force  of  h  t6  <f>o0€pdv  rois  innjic6ois  ? 

'  lb.  64.  I ;  Tohs  MASt  voKepiovs  €^0^  kv  itceiva  irXc virov/i^ovr, 

*  lb. ;  ots  ainrol  tart  o&ji  yvdfpy  kiHjK$«T€ — a  pithy  way  of  putting  it. 
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are  the  city;  you  are  her  great  name  ^ ;  whatever  any  man  chap.  vm. 
can  do  on  her  behalf  beyond  another^  let  him  do  it  now ; 
no  other  such  time  will  ever  come  again  '. 

The  hour  of  distress  and  danger  called  forth  all  the  Energy  of 
stronger  qualities  of  the  sick  and  weary  general.  Nikias  on 
the  shore  or  on  the  waters^  on  the  eve  of  the  last  battle,  was 
another  man  from  Nikias  in  the  camp  on  the  hill,  keeping 
no  guard  against  the  coming  of  the  freebooter  Oylippos. 
His  stirring  speech  to  the  whole  army  was  not  all.  The 
crews  and  fighting-men  on  both  sides  were  now  on  board ; 
the  Athenian  ships  were  on  the  very  point  of  putting  to  sea, 
when  the  awfnlness  of  the  moment  pressed  yet  more  deeply 
on  his  souL  The  danger  that  was  now  all  but  present,  with 
all  that  hung  upon  it,  came  fully  home  to  him  ^  He  thought, 
as  men  do  think  at  such  moments,  that  he  had  not  done 
enough,  that  he  had  not  said  enough^.  He  would  make  Hislaat 
yet  one  more  appeal.  He  went  on  board  a  boat ;  he  sailed  theMer- 
round  the  fleet,  and  spoke  yet  a  word  to  each  trierarch  in  *"^"* 
turn  ^,  Each  of  these  officers  would  be  well  known  to  him 
in  the  camp  and  in  the  city.  In  the  camp  each  would  be 
a  personal  friend ;  in  the  city  some  may  have  been  political 
enemies.  He  called  on  each  by  the  formal  style  of  an 
Athenian  citizen,  by  his  own  name,  by  his  father^s  name, 
and  the  name  of  his  tribe  ^.  The  men  of  personal  fame 
he  called  on  to  remember  their  own  honour.     The  men  of 

^  Thuc  viL  64.  3 ;  5ri  oi  cv  racs  wuviriy  iftw  rvr  Mfuvoif  jkU  «c(o{  rotV 
'AftpoiMs  €lffl  leai  wrj^s  mi  4  iir^koiwos  vdX<r  mt  rb  fUya  Svofui  rSiv  *Mrp/w, 
This  cannot  be  tranalated ;  bat  the  meaning  seems  to  be  much  what  I 
hare  put  in  the  text. 

*  lb. ;  ohK  iof  Ir  &X\qf  ^oXAor  tecupf  dwodet^Afuros. 

*  lb.  69.  2 ;  bird  rSn^  wap^rreey  i/nrfwXf/yfjJyot  mU  6pcev  (Jtos  &  idvdvyos  Kci 

*  lb. ;  voftiffas,  twtp  vAtrxovffiy  kv  rois  fuyAXoit  dyvfftt  mhrra  r^  ^py^  f^i 
aiplaiv  lv9€d  ^vai  Koi  \6y<j^  airrots  oCvw  Ueavd  €l/>^ff$ai. 

'  See  Appendix  XX. 

*  Thuc  vii.  69.  3 ;    waTp6$€y  re  Ifovopuk^w  ni  abrcibs  iyofuurrl  Mat 
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oHAP.  vm.  illustrious  birth  he  called  on  to  remember  the  glory  of  their 

demi^OTktio  ***'^^^^'     On  all  he  called  to  remember  their  common 

Bentiment  country,  freest  of  all  cities,  the  city  which  meddled  less 

than  any  other  with  the  personal  freedom  of  all  its  citizens  ^. 

Freedom  of  It  is  noteworthy  indeed,  noteworthy  now  as  well  as  then, 

personal  ,  , 

action  in  that  this  special  feature  of  the  great  democracy  '  should  be 
^^'  the  one  picked  out  at  such  an  hour  as  this  as  the  thing 
which  had  gone  further  than  anything  to  endear  Athens 
to  her  children.  At  such  a  time,  the  historian  tells  us, 
men  do  not  shrink  from  any  common-place  of  language; 
they  are  not  afraid  of  repeating  a  thrice-told  tale.  At  such 
moments  as  these  men  are  open  to  the  familiar  appeal  to 
wives  and  children  and  the  gods  of  their  fathers  ^  Nikias 
made  the  appeal  as  his  last  resource.  Feeling  that  he  had 
said  all  that  he  could  say,  but  yearning  to  say  more  ^,  he 
left  the  other  three  generals  to  lead  out  the  fleet,  while  he 
himself  sailed  back  to  his  post.  Then  he  marshalled  the 
land-force  on  the  shore  in  such  sort  that  they  might  do 
most  by  way  of  encouragement  to  those  who  were  to  do 
battle  on  the  waters  ®. 

Devices  of  Meanwhile  all  was  high  hope  among  the  citizens  and 
allies  of  Syracuse.  Gylippos  had  heard  of  the  device  of 
the  iron  hands.     He  or  his  Corinthian  advisers  met  it  by 

*  Thuc.  vii.  69.  a ;  9^  ^PX^  XaiAwp&rrjris  ri  it^  wpcMAvai  rt»d,  icat  rds 
warpucds  dptr^,  Sr  iirt^Hsyfis  faw  ol  wp6ywoi,  /i^  &iffc»i(«ty.  AU  this  is 
perhaps  the  more  emphatic,  firom  being  thrown  into  the  condensed  shape  of 
oratio  ohliqua. 

*  lb. ;  warpUht  t«  t??  lAcv^c/Minin;;  {fuofufo^tcofy  mi  t§s  4y  aOrp  drm- 
rdicTov  wcuriy  Is  Hjiy  Uouray  l^ovatai, 

»  lb.  ii.  37.  5. 

*  lb.  vii.  69.  2 ;  SWa  rt  \4y<uy  Saa  iv  ry  rouAtr^  Ij^  rod  Ktupov  Syr^t 
^yOfiuvot,  o(  wpds  Td  8o4rc<V  rtvl  dpxouo\oyuy  ^Ao^d/ccvoi,  cfvoicr  Ak,  wat 
ifwip  dnitrrw  napaw\^ffia  is  re  ywaiKas  Kal  wai9as  leal  $fobs  warptfovs  vpo- 
<t>*p6/uya,  dAV  iwl  rg  wapoitajf  l/nrAiJfc*  dupiXi/jux  vo/iifoKrcf  kwifioSarrai. 
However  we  oonstroe,  here  is  one  of  the  deepewt  facts  of  human  natore. 

*  lb.  3 ;  oix  iffovd  fsaXXoy  1j  iyajKoui  vofdaas  «a^i^<r0a<. 

•lb. ;  dwox<upi<ras  fyt  r^  w€(^  vp^  lify  BAkauram^,  Mat  vapirQitv  &s  M 

w\€t<rTw  iMfmro,  5nv  5ti  fityiani  rets  <r  tow  nwoiy  db^Xck  If  rd  Bomtw 
ylyyoiTo, 


Gylippos. 
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a  ooanter-devioe  of  coyering  the  prows  and  the  apper  part  chap.  yiu. 
of  the  ships  with  leather,  that  the  hand^  when  it  fell,  might 
slip  and  take  no  firm  hold  ^.    Presently  they  saw  that  the 
Athenians  were  emharking  for  the  sea-fight.     When  all 
was  ready,  when  the  sacrifice  was  done  to  HeraklAs,  the 
army  gathered  round  Oylippos  and  the  generals  of  Syra- 
ccifle,  and  listened  to  their  speech  or  speeches.  The  recorded  Speech  of 
speech  is  sorely  that  of  a  Syracusan  speaker;  it  breathes  cJLof'^ 
the  full  spirit  of  Syracusan  yearning  for  vengeance.     He  s^^^- 
appeals  to  past  victories  as  the  earnest  of  victories  to  come,  already 
A  power  had  arisen  which  had  won  a  greater  dominion  ^^°' 
than  had  ever  before  been  seen  in  Oreece;  that  power  had 
come  to  enslave  Sicily,  meaning  next  to  enslave  Pelopon* 
nfisos  and  every  other  Greek  land^.    They  to  whom  he 
spoke  had  been  the  first  to  withstand  and  to  overcome  the 
aggressor  on  his  own  element ;  they  had  already  smitten 
him  by  sea;    they  were  about  to  smite  him  yet  again. 
His  new  devices  were  but  imitations  of  theirs,  and  they  Profpecte 
had  been  met  by  devices  yet  newer.     Small  profit  would  ^  ^^'**^' 
come  of  heavy-armed  soldiers  set  to  wage  a  land-battle 
from  the  decks  of  ships.     Small  profit  would  come  of  the  iMBftdvan- 
darters  of  Akaraania  pressed  on  board,  whom  the  least  ^^|^^ 
motion  of  the  vessels  would  hinder  from  taking  due  aim 
with  their  javelins.     Their  presence  on  the  other  hand  will 
no  less  hinder  the  ships  that  they  are  on  from  their  proper 
action  \     Cast  down  as  the  enemy  is  with  his  past  ill  luck, 
he  will  gain  nothing  from  his  greater  numbers;   in  so 
narrow  a  field  of  battle  his  very  numbers  will  tell  against 
him.     Let  them  then  go  on  to  certain  victory;  let  them  Open  Ap- 
arise  and  glut  their  ire ;  let  them  enjoy  all  the  delights  of  y^euice. 

*  Thuc.  vii.  65.  3. 

*  lb.  66.  a.    TbJB  may  or  may  not  take  in  the  whole  of  the  aUeged 
•chemes  of  AUdbiadte. 

'  lb.  67.  a ;  tA  M*  6wm  mB^iofUvcvs  xM  f^  ^^Aos  ^npuvai  titpiiircwn, 
awr  oO  a^aXovffi  re  rc^f  Mivf  moI  h  a^ca^  afroTs  w^b^rf  t,  oCk  h  rf 
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CHAP.  VIII.  vengeance  in  a  quarrel  where  vengeance  is  most  righteous^. 
The  men  against  whom  they  have  to  fight  are  the  most 
hateful  of  enemies ;  they  are  men  who  came  to  bring  every 
form  of  grief  and  shame  and  bondage  upon  Sicily  and  all 
her  people^.  Let  no  man  do  the  work  deceitfully;  let 
no  man  keep  back  his  sword  from  blood;  let  no  man 
deem  it  enough  to  let  the  foe  get  him  away  unscathed^. 
Do  to  them^  he  winds  up^  as  they  would  have  done  to 
you;  their  chastisement  will  be  a  worthy  work.  Sicily 
was  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  before  they  came ;  their 
overthrow  will  make  its  freedom  surer  *. 

He  who  spoke  those  last  words  saw  not  into  the  near 

Feelings  of  future;  no  man  could  be  expected  to  see  into  it.     But  at 

e  anny.   ^^^  moment  we  have  to  look  only  on  the  host  which  the 

fierce  words  of  the  Syraciisan  general  stirred  up  to  the 

near  hope  of  vengeance.     Those  who  heard  him  felt  indeed 

that  they  at  last  had  in  their  hands  the  enemy  who  had  so 

long  kept  them  from  the  possession  of  their  own  land  and 

The  last     their  own  sea.     And  now  b^^  the  great  sea-fight,  the 

the  Great   ^^^  ^^^  greatest  to  be  waged  between  Syracuse  and  Athens, 

{^*^"be   '^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  helpers  of  Syracuse  and  the  motley  fol- 

9 1  413-       lowers  of  Athens.     The  waters  of  the  Great  Harbour  were 

thick  with  ships.     Seventy-four  triremes  of  Syracuse  and 

her  allies  were  manned  to  meet  the  far  greater  force  of  the 

enemy  ^.     They  were  the  first  to  stand  off  from  the  shore, 

*  Thac.  vii.  68.  i ;  dpyy  irpwrfti^wfAtv,  jv.t.X.  Grote,  vii.  44;  '  This  plain 
and  undisguised  invocation  of  the  angry  and  revengeful  passions  should 
be  noticed,  as  a  mark  of  character  and  manners.'  Athenian  orators  do  not 
scruple  to  invoke  the  dpyf/  even  of  judges. 

'  lb.  2  ;  dn  bi  ^X^P^  ^  Ix^'^^^'^  m&rrr;  tare,  0?  7c  M  r^  i^fUrtpay 
ij\0o¥  9ovXcua6fKvoij  «c.r.X.  The  invaders  are  again  something  more  than 
woXifuoi  or  ivavrloi. 

'  lb.  3  ;  6»f$*  Sff  fA^l  fioXoKiaBifvai  nva  vp^irci,  fajdk  rd  dxtpJiinwt  dwtKBw 
avT<^  icipSos  vofdatu, 

*  lb. ;  Tohcrit  re  «oXa<r^at  leail  rj  wdajf  JUictKiq,  tcapirovfiivji  Kal  vplr 
i\€v$€pla¥  fitfiatoripop  mpoJiowcu, 

*  On  the  numbers,  see  Appendix  XX. 
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ready  for  the  battle  ^ ;  then  they  waited,  as  Herakles  had  chap.  yih. 
bidden  them,  for  the  first  blow  to  be  dealt  by  the  invaders.  '^^  ^T^' 
invaders  who  now  sought  only  to  escape  from  the  land  await  the 
which  they  had  invaded.    Some  stood  ready  to  guard  the  attack. 
barrier  which  closed  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.   Others  were 
placed  round  the  whole  circuit  of  the  harbour  itself^  save 
only  the  small  space  which  the  Athenians  still  kept  within 
their  own  walls.     The  land-force  of  Syracuse^  say  rather  The  land- 
of  the  more  part  of  all  Oreek  Sicily^  stood  in  order  beneath  ^"^^' 
the  walls  and  on  every  part  of  the  shore  to  be  ready  to 
give  help  to  their  countrymen  on  shipboard.     The  women  The  spec- 
and  old  men  thronged  the  walls  of  Ortygia,  the  terraces  of  ^^e  dty^ 
Achradina  and  Temenites,  to  look  on  the  work  which  their 
kinsmen  were  that  day  to  do  before  their  eyes  '.     And  lads  Action  of 
and  boys  too  young  to  have  their  place  among  the  crews 
or  the  fighting  men  rowed  out  in  small  craft  of  various 
kinds^  trusting  to  be  of  some  service  in  the  work^  longing 
at  least  to  be  near  to  the  fight^  and  to  cast  forth  words 
of  scorn  at  the  enemy  ^.    Nikias  meanwhile  had  gone  his 
round  of  the  ships;   he  had  spoken  his  last  word  to  the 
trierarchs ;  he  had  gone  to  his  station  between  the  Athe- 
nian walls.     Two  fleets  ready  for  battle  covered  the  face 
of  the  waters;   two  companies  stood  on  land  to  gaze,  to 
pray,  to  cheer^  to  comfort.     The  men  of  Athens  and  her 
allies  fought  under  the  eyes  of  their  brothers-in-arms.     So 
did  the  men  of  Syracuse  no  less;    but  they  fought  also 
under  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  dearest  to  them  in  their 
own  homes. 

The  psean  now  sounded  from  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  Athenian 
the  hundred  and  fifteen  ships  sped  forward  with  a  common  th^^er. 
rush  against  the  barrier.    The  ships  that  guarded  it  were 

^  Thnc.  yii.  70.  i ;  wpot^ayaySfitvoi.    See  Amold's  note. 
'  Diod.  ziii.  14.    See  Appendix  XX. 
*  Pint.  Nik.  24.    See  Appendix  XX. 
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CHAP. vm. sunk  or  scattered;  the  Athenians  attacked  the  harrier 
itself;  thej  Btrove  to  hreak  the  chains  that  bound  the 
moored  ships  together.  The  omen  of  Herakles  was  ful- 
filled, the  omen  of  victory  for  Syracnse.  The  first  blow 
had  been  dealt  by  the  enemy.  The  Syracnsan  ships  now 
pressed  on  that  enemy  from  every  side  of  their  own  har- 
bour; the  Athenians  were  driven  back  from  the  barrier, 
some  towards  the  shore,  some  towards  the  middle  of  ihe 
haven.  The  fight,  the  fiercest  fight  of  the  whole  war\  became 
general,  not  in  the  shape  of  two  great  fleets  meeting  each 
other  in  ordered  array,  but  in  that  of  a  crowd  of  sqiarate 
battles  going  on  everywhere  at  once,  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  Great  Harbour.  Never  before,  in  any  known  battle, 
had  so  many  ships  come  together  in  so  narrow  a  space  ^. 
Hemmed  together  as  they  were,  friends  and  enemies,  there 
was  no  room  for  skilful  manoeuvres  to  and  fro.  Beak 
seldom  met  straight  against  beak ;  &r  oftener  the  beak  was 
dashed  against  the  sides  of  the  enemy^s  ship  \  Sometimes 
the  damaged  ship  went  to  the  bottom ;  its  crew,  striving 
to  escape  by  swimming,  were  picked  oS  by  the  missiles 
of  the  enemy  ^.  Sometimes  men  leaped  from  their  own 
sinking  ship  on  to  the  enemy^s  ship  that  had  charged  them ; 
they  got  possession  of  the  vessel  and  turned  it  to  their  own 
use^     Sometimes  the  iron  hands  fell;  two  hostile  ships 

^  Thnc.  vii.  70.  a ;  4  i^ovfutxta . . .  ^VKaprrtfA Kai  o&i  o^x  iTiparwwporipoiw. 
'  lb.  4 ;  (v/tvtaovff&v  kf  6\iy^  moXXS^  vfwr,  wku<mu  yd^  Hi  o^cu  iw 

'  lb. ;  ai  fikv  ififioXttt  M  rd  ft^  c7y«u  rdf  dyairpo6<rcis  koI  MmvXovs  dXirfu 
iylyywTo,  at  8^  wpoffficXat,  dfs  ri/X^  ^^  '^^  vpoawtuovoa  Ij  Sid  rd  ^c^TCir 
4  SX^jf  iwiir\4owra,  mfKySripat  ^ffoy.    See  Arnold's  note  on  i/A0oK^  and 

*  lb.  5  ;  o2  &wb  rSjy  Kcmurrpoa/tdrMf  roTr  dirorKocs  mt  ro^tbftaiai  mi  XiBoiS 
A^6vws  Iv'  aMj/if  lxy>w*^o. 

*  Diod.  xiii.  16;  wokk&jeis  82  ret;  IMas  tx"^"^^^  *^^^  awrfrpi/ifiiraf,  elf 
rUs  rSnf  Ivavrlonr  fji§$aKK6fuvoi,  Kcd  robs  fUv  diroicrca'ovrcr  robs  8*  cIs  r^ 
96XaTTay  wpootBovirrtSt  iicvpitvov  rSiv  Tpf^pcjw,  So  Thuo.  yii.  70. 5 ;  oi  iwtfiirm 
tit  x^^P^  ISyrts  iwuput^To  reus  6Xki^koj¥  vavah^  iwifiaiyur.  But  DiodAroe 
is  not  copying  the  Athenian. 
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were  locked  dose  together^  and  their  decks  became  a  battle-  chap.  vin. 
field  for  tbe  javelins  of  the  darters  and  for  the  shield  and 
spear  of  the  heavy-armed  K  In  the  exchange  of  missiles 
the  Syracnsans  had  an  advantage ;  they  made  nse  chiefly 
of  stones^  with  which  accuracy  of  aim  was  less  needed,  and 
which  were  likely  to  have  some  effect  wherever  they  felL 
Bnt  the  motion  of  the  water  confounded  the  aim  of  the 
bowmen  and  darters  on  the  Athenian  decks  '•  Sometimes 
a  ship  while  charging  was  itself  charged  at  the  same 
moment  by  hostile  ships  on  each  side*.  All  was  con- 
fusion; every  ship^  every  man,  fought  as  each  had  the 
chance,  against  the  nearest  enemy. 

Such  a  scene  as  this  must  have  been  rich  in  personal 
incidents.  We  hear  in  a  general  way  of  combats  waged 
close  under  the  walls  of  Ortygia,  of  Syracusan  ships  sunk 
dose  under  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  dearest  to  those 
who  manned  them^  In  one  tale  only  have  names  been 
handed  down  to  us.  One  of  the  daring  lads  who  had  gone  H6n- 
afloat,  a  son  of  noble  parents,  bearing  the  name  of  Hera-  p^iichos. 
kleidSs,  a  name  borne  by  two  generals  of  Syracuse  and 
a  lucky  name  on  that  day  of  festival,  ventured  near  to 
an  Athenian  galley  with  words  of  mockery.  The  Athenian 
gave  chase;  the  kd^s  uncle  Pollichos,  commander  of  ten 
ships,  sped  to  the  rescue  of  his  nephew.  Others  sailed 
to  the  rescue  of  PoUichos^;  men  fought  at  sea  over  the 
living  H&rakleides  as  men  had  once  fought  on  land  over 
the  dead  Patroklos. 

All  this  strife,  we  must  remember,  of  human  passion 

'  Diod.  a.  B. ;  ivtot  8)  ctitfpSs  x^P"*  ^'i^oXXorrcr  ^p6.yKa{oif  rovs  dam- 
rmrffkhovt  litl  r&v  kcow  vt {b/iaxcrv. 

*  Plot.  Nik.  35.    See  Appendix  XX. 

'  Thuc.  yii.  70.  6 ;  ^viftrirfxw^  re  voXXaxov  Zti^  r^  aratox»pia>f  tA  /tkp 
dXAocs  l/i3cj8Xi/ir«Vat,  rd  82  a^ohs  iftfi€0X^<r9iu,  8{k>  T€  w§pt  iiiav  nlk  l<mv 
f  Moi.  wXtiovt  vm  Kor*  Miympr  ^vmjpr^ffBat, 

*  Diod.  ziii.  15.  See  Appendix  XX.  One  general  of  the  name  was  now 
in  ooniinaad.    See  aboyey  p.  229. 

^  Pint.  Nik.  24.    See  Appendix  XX. 
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CHAP.  no.  and  human  action  went  on  nnder  the  clear  air  of  Syracoee; 

CaaditiooB  ^th  no  clond  of  smoke  to  shrond  a  sinele  blow  dealt  on 

Greek        either  side.    The  ceaseless  crash  of  ships  shivered  in  pieces 

^'■'^"*'     and  sinking  beneath  the  waters  was  the  only  sound  that 

could  drown  the  manifold  tones  of  the  human  Toice  rising 

from  sea  and  shore  in  every  note  of  hope  and  fear,  of 

victory  and  defeat.     All  was  seen;  all  was  heard;  all  was 

heard  and  seen  by  those  whose  hearts  and  hopes  were  in 

the  strife,  by  eager  comrades  in  the  struggle,  by  comrades 

and  kinsfolk  no  less  eager  watching  on  the  shore.     It  was 

as  a  show  in  a  vast  amphitheatre,  in  which  the  gladiators 

were  no  captives  or  hirelings,  but  the  choicest  comrades  and 

Ezhoru-     kinsfolk  of  the  spectators  \    The  steermen  shouted  to  one 

the  steer-    another  and  to  their  own  men,  so  &r  as  their  voices  could  be 

^^'         heard  for  the  crashing  of  the  ships.    The  Athenian  called 

on  his  comrades  not  to  draw  back  from  the  last  hope  of 

again  seeing  their  own  land^     The  Syracusan  and  the 

Corinthian  called  on  his  comrades  not  to  let  their  foes  escape 

their  vengeance,  but  to  raise  the  glory  of  their  own  city  by 

of  the        their  overthrow'.      The  generals  on  each  side  kept  their 

^^  eyes  on  each  ship  that  seemed  to  be  falling  back  without 

need.     They  called  to  the  captains  by  name^     Did  the 

Athenian  deem  the  land  of  the  enemy  more  truly  his  own 

than  the  sea  which  Athens  had  won  for  her  possession 

by  so  many  toils  ^  ?    Would  the  Syracusan  flee  from  the 

enemy  who  was  seeking  for  nothing  but  to  flee  away  from 

him*?     Meanwhile  the  play  of  human  passion,  its  out- 

^  Gf.  Diod.  ziii.  16.     See  Appendix  XX. 

'  Thac.  Tii.  70.  7  ;  kwifiowrts  icat  vcp2  r^f  h  rifr  warpiia  tnmfpias  wv^  c7 
woT€  icat  av0tt  wpo0ifftan  iyTiXa04a$at. 

'  lb. ;  KoK^v  tlyai  MtaXvaal  re  a^o^  itai^vyttw  mi  rifi^  oUc/oy  iKoartnn 
warplda  vite^ffayras  iwmf^^rcu. 

^  lb.  8 ;  ivofMurrl  rSfy  rptrfp&pxoat^  ^p&noaif. 

'  lb. ;  c{  T^y  roktfutifTdTjpf  tQv  6Uc€ior4pay  1j9ff  rijs  od  8c'  6)dyou  «^ov 
te€KT7jfiiyijs  BaXdfforjs  ^yobfupot  bwox'^powro'. 

*  lb. ;  ct  oti  aa^Sn  taaai  vpoOvfiov/AOfovt  ^AOrpmlovs  waml  rpSm^  Ztn^ 
ytty,  Tobrcvs  tdrrci  ^c^yorTor  i^{ryownw. 
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ward  signB  by  voice  and  deed,  was^  if  anything,  keener  ohap.  vin. 
and  mon  higUj  strung  unong   those  who  looked   onj^^^H^ 
from  tlie  shore,  who  for  the  most  part  were  constrained  tlie  ihoro. 
to  look  on  idly^  than  among  those  who  were  giving  and 
takinff  blows  on  the  battle-field  of  the  waves.      Oreat  Feelings  of 

,  .  .     the  Athe- 

was  the  strain,  many  were  the  ups  and  downs  of  spint,  niana. 
among  those  who  stood  by  the  side  of  Nildas,  pent  up 
within  the  narrow  space  still  sheltered  by  the  Athenian 
walls.  The  invaders — so  their  own  historian  calls  them 
even  at  this  last  moment — ^trembled  lest  that  dajr^s  work 
sboold  make  their  present  evil  case  yet  more  evil  than 
it  was^ 

It  was  characteristic  of  such  a  fight  as  this  that  no  The  battle 
general  view  of  it  could  be  had  from  any  point  of  the  shore,  meal. 
Men  standing  near  saw  this  or  that  incident  of  the  battle. 
They  saw  one  of  their  own  ships  pressing  on  the  enemy ; 
they  saw  another  falling  back  before  him.  Within  the 
Athenian  walls,  some  were  rejoicing  in  success  and  raising 
the  shout  of  joy,  while  *gioans  and  wailing  broke  from 
otiiers  who  saw  thdir  comrades  jrielding^.  Some,  so  it 
was  said  by  the  enemy,  among  the  Athenians  who  kept 
the  space  between  the  lines,  could  not  keep  themselves 
from  jeering  and  asking  the  men  who  fell  back  to  the 
shore  whether  they  thought  the  way  to  Athens  lay  by 
land^.  And  the  same  varied  play  of  feeling  and  of 
utterance  was  marked  among  those  warriors  of  Syracuse 
who  lined  the  rest  of  the  circuit  of  the  haven.  Some- 
times they  were  able  to  give  active  help  to  distressed 

^  Thno.  Tii.  71. 1 ;  ^<\orcuiriur  /ilw  6  oMOty  wtpt  rov  vktioyot  ^87  moXov, 

'  lb.  3 ;  &'  ^Xlyou  o^aip  rift  Bias  khX  oh  fi6am»  fya  kt  t6  a^b  aKowoiy' 

'  Dlod.  xiii.  17 ;  ol  /lir  'ABipwM  ro^  Apunafiiwovs  rfft  /Jtdxijs  xat  rg 
79  vpoawkioms  ^pirrvr  cl  &d  r$f  yifs  €ls  'AB^vas  w\€vffcu  vo/4(oucaf. 
This  may  be  a  Syraonsan  invention;  but  it  is  from  Syracuse  that  it 
oomas. 

VOL.  ni.  A  a 
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oHAP.  VIII.  comrades ;  sometimes  hj  their  words  they  drove  men  back 
to  the  fight,  to  try  their  luck  once  more  even  when 
womided  men  had  to  do  their  best  with  a  damaged 
vessel  ^. 

Such  was  the  kind  of  help  which  armed  men  condemned 
to  stand  idle  on  the  shore  were  able  to  give  to  their 
The  spec-  comrades  who  were  busy  in  the  sea-fight.  But  on  the 
the  oitj.  walls  and  heights  of  Syracuse  stood  another  company,  a 
company  whose  presence  mattered  not  to  the  Athenian 
visitor  in  after  days,  but  whose  thoughts  and  words  lived 
in  the  memory  of  the  eyewitness  and  actor  who  first  set 
down  the  record  of  that  day^s  work  *.  They  could  take 
a  wider  view  of  the  battle-field  than  the  men  who  stood 
close  to  any  point  of  the  shore.  They  looked  and  beheld 
the  deliverance  of  their  city,  but  they  often  saw  it  purchased 
by  the  blood  of  their  own  dearest.  But  all  that  they  could 
do  for  those  whom  they  loved  was  to  lift  up  their  hands  in 
prayer  to  the  gods,  to  raise  at  one  moment  the  hymn  of 
victory^,  at  another  the  wail  of  sorrow.  Among  that 
company  we  may  call  up  some  who  will  meet  us  in  later 
pages  of  our  story.  The  mother  and  the  sister  of  Dio- 
nysios,  the  daughter  of  Hermokrates,  the  kinswomen  of 
Philistos  who  told  the  tale,  were  doubtless  among  those 
who  gazed  on  the  deeds  of  the  men  of  their  own  house- 
holds, men  destined  so  soon  to  take  such  different  parts  in 
our  long  drama,  but  who  in  the  work  of  that  day  did  their 
duty  side  by  side. 
Final  de-  The  fight  was  long  and  uncertain.  In  every  comer  of 
Athenians,  the  harbour  each  side  had  seen  momentary  victory  and 
momentary  defeat.     At  last  the  tide  of  warfare  distinctly 

^  Diod.  xiii.  17 ;  rotavra  rcDr  dird  rrjs  7$;  <n-pafrtvrSt¥  6v€tlki6irnfi^  rots 
vpoffwXioveiv,  ol  wp6s  Tohs  alytaXohi  diro^ciryovrc;  vdXtv  iMicrpttfwi^,  Koinp 
awTtrpi/ifUyat  ixovrts  rds  vavs  »dt  (nr6  tSUv  rpavftdrcay  Karafiapobftarou 

*  This  comes  in  full  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Dioddros.  See  Appendix 
XX. 

'  lvai<ivi(or  is  the  word  in  DioddroB.    See  Appendix  yx" 
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tamed  against  the  fagitive  invaders.     They  were  fully  chap.  vin. 
driven  back  from  the  barrier  which  they  had  striven  to  break 
down.     The  Athenian  ships  that  were  nearest  to  the  walls 
of  Ortygia  were  the  first  to  give  way^;   they  fled;  the 
Syracosans  followed.     The  flight  and  the  pursuit  became  Flight  and 
general;   the  whole  navy  of  Athens  turned  and  sought^ 
shelter  by  that  one  piece  of  Syracusan  soil  which  still 
was  theirs.      The  deliverers  of  Sicily  pressed  after  them 
with  all  zeal;  and  with  loud  cries.     Some  ships  were  taken 
at  sea;    others  were  chased  to  the  shore.      Some  were 
hardly  steered  into  the  shallow  waters^  whence  their  crews 
ooold  leap  on  to  the  land  which  was  still  sheltered  by 
their  own  walls  ^   the  poor  survivals  of  that  long  line 
which  had  once  all  but  hemmed  in  all  Syracuse  as  in 
prison. 

The  fight  wag  over;  a  shout  loud  and  long  of  victory  The  vio- 
and  vengeance  went  up  in  Dorian  notes  from  the  rejoicing       ' 
lips  of  Syracuse  and  Corinth.    And  yet  a  voice  of  mourn- 
ing must  have  mingled  with  it.     In  the  very  last  stage 
of  the  fight,  at  the  moment  when  the  whole  fleet  of  Athens 
gave  way,  one  precious  lif e^  the  life  of  a  true  ally  indeed, 
was  given  for  ransomed  Syracuse.      AristSn  of  Corinth,  Death  of 
the  brave  and  skilful  seaman^  who  had  taught  Syracuse         ^ 
to  vanquish  Athens,  died  in  the  moment  of  victory  on 
the  waters  which  he  had  freed  ^     Gongylos  in  the  fight 
on  the  hill,  Aristdn  in  the  fight  in  the  Great  Harbour, 
such  were  the  gifts  which  the  faithful  mother  could  give 
to  her  faithful  child.     And  she  gave  them  not  in  vain. 
Their  work  was  done;  no  Athenian  conqueror  should  now 

*  IHod.  xiii.  17 ;  twt  wapA  ri^r  w6Xtw  iuvhf¥€v6vToi¥  'hBrpmiav  litfiwaBh' 

iutX  Kor  dKifDW  Sarairr€s  krpdmjaay. 

^  See  Appendix  XX. 

'  Hut.  Nik.  25 ;  'AfiLtmnf  6  KofMios  Ku$tf»^Trfs  . . .  wap^  rijp  fudxip^ 
abrilv  Ayon^iiS/uvot  wpo&6fi»s  Ivccrcy,  fjSi;  Mpca-oi&vT«ay  rSry  "Zupcucowriam. 
Neither  Thacydides  nor  Dioddroe  mentiona  this. 

Aa  2 
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oRAP.  vni.  march  in  by  the  gate  of  Achradina ;  the  gazers  who  looked 
from  the  walls  should  not  be  sold  into  bondage  like  their 
Dorian  sisters  of  Melos.  Herakles^  guardian  of  the  Dorians, 
had  indeed  kept  his  pledge  to  the  worshippers  who,  at  the 
dawn  of  his  high  festival,  had  renewed  his  solemn  worship 
in  his  ransomed  temple. 

The  Syracusans  and  their  allies  had,  in  the  phrase  of 
our  own  Chronicles^  possession  <^  the  place  of  slaughter. 
That  place  of  slaughter  was  the  waters  of  the  Great  Har- 
bour, thickly  strewed  as  they  were  with  wrecks  and  dead 
Low  on      bodies  ^.    Sixty  Athenian  ships — it  is  a  Syracusan  reckoning 
— were  lost,  while  on  the  Syracusan  side  eight  had  utterly 
perished,  and  sixteen  were  greatly  damaged  ^.    All  that  was 
left  to  the  escaped  Athenian  crews  was  to  get  to  land  how 
they  could  with  the  help  of  their  comrades  who  stood  there 
Despair      to  succour  them.     Others  of  the  land-force  went  to  guard 
Athenians,  the  walls ;  some  gave  themselves  up  to  simple  grief  and 
wailing ;  the  thoughts  of  most  went  forth  to  devise  means 
of  safety  for  themselves^.      Never  before  had  men  been 
so  utterly  cast  down ;  never  had  the  end  of  a  great  expe- 
dition turned  out  so  utterly  unlike  its  beginning^.     The 
The  burial-  distress  and  despair  were  overwhelming.    Even  the  devout 
forgotten.    Nikias  forgot  his  paramount  duty  to  the  slain.     Once  he 
had  given  up  the  honours  of  victory  rather  than  leave  two 
of  his  soldiers  defrauded  of  their  funeral  rites'.     Now— 
by  a  neglect  unparalleled  in  the  whole  story  of  Thucydides 
— no  Athenian  herald  went  to  ask  for  the  funeral-trace 

^  Diod.  xiii.   17;   6  Zi  Xifiifi^  wkfipvjs  iJk  SvXfltfv  re  koX  vavayUnr,    So 

^schyluBi  Pers.  425 ; 

$6Xaff<ra  8'  o6k4t  fw  I9uw 

'  Diod.  ziii.  17.    See  Appendix  XX. 
»  Thuc.  vii.  71.  6. 

*  lb.  75.  6 ;  SiXXors  rt  mt  dit6  otds  Xofotpdrrfras  Mol  airxfuMroi  rtm  vp^ov 
If  ofiir  rcAcvT^y  teal  Tawtty&njTa  d^pikro, 

*  lb.  iv.  44.  6. 
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which  even  rejoicing  Syracuse  would  not  have  refused  ^.  chap.  vm. 
The  thoughts  of  all  men  were  with  their  living  selves 
rather  than  with  their  dead  comrades.  The  victors  mean- 
while sailed  over  the  waters ;  they  took  up  their  own  slain 
for  a  public  funeral;  they  drew  on  shore  such  of  their 
ships  as  were  seaworthy,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
joy  which  befitted  the  evening  of  such  a  day. 

Well  indeed  might  they  rejoice.     The  great  deliverance  Rejoiciiig 
for  which  they  themselves  had  striven,  the  deliverance  to  '"^    *  ^*  ^' 
which  Gylippos  and  Ariston  had  come  to  g^de  them,  had 
iKOw  been  wrought.     Syracuse  no  longer  feared  an  Athe- 
nian storm  or  an  Athenian  blockade.    And  it  was  more 
than  deliverance.     It  was  victory^  victory  of  a  kind  such  GimtneM 
as  few  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of.      The  invaders   had  tory. 
been  overthrown  beneath  the  walls  of  the  city  which  they 
had  hoped  to  make  their  own;   they  had  been  overcome 
after  a  long  and  hard-fought  struggle ;  the  masters  of  the 
sea  had  been  smitten  and  crushed  to  pieces  on  their  own 
element     Such  success  as  this  was  enough  to  turn  the 
heads  of  the  dullest  of  mankind.     Words  would  &il  to 
paint  its  effect  on  the  minds  of  excitable  Greeks,  of  men 
who  had  been  so  long  bearing  up^  often  against  frightful 
odds,  whose  hearts  had  been  so  long  rising  and  falling 
between  hope  and  fear,  and  who  at  last  saw  their  most 
daring  hopes  more  than  fulfilled.     There  was  still  work  No  more 
to  be  done^  and  under  the  iron  discipline  of  Rome  or^^i^^ 
Sparta  that  work  might  have  been  done.     But  in  rescued 
Syracuse  the  one  feeling  of  the  moment,  the  overwhelming 
joy  of  the  great  deliverance,  shut  out  every  other  thought. 

^  Thoo.  vii.  7a.  a  ;  ol  'AAfpauM,  bw6  /ntyiBous  r«F  wap^irnav  MOMutf,  rfir^fir 
/tkv  wipi  4  voMOTfiarv  oM  hitw6ov¥  aMi<rai  iyotfitaiv,  Plutarch  (Nik.  35) 
Adds  a  practical  reason,  as  &r  as  the  dead  are  oonoemed ;  Arc  8^  r^y  itttt- 
vom  irtupias  r^  rw  ywroivrv¥  ml  Terpo/fUvam  d'w6\€afny  otMTpcripay  oZaay 
ifdif  9fid  6^$aXiaS»  ^x""^*^'  ^^^  ^0  question  of  the  pcaidyta,  so  important 
after  Arginonsai, 
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CHAP.  vm.  The  need  of  improving  the  victory  was  forgotten^  the  verjr 
thought  of  vengeance  was  forgotten,  in  the  wild  delight 
of  the  night  that  followed  the  day  of  that  great  salvation. 
The  feast  of  On  that  high  festival,  a  festival  which  the  stem  toil  of 
the  morning  had  raised  to  a  higher  place  than  ever  in  the 
Syracusan  kalendar,  the  evening  at  least  must  be  freely 
given   to   sacrifice  and  thanksgiving  and  pious  revelry. 
It  was  the  holy  day  of  Herakles;   it  was  Herakles  who 
had  taught  them  the  way  to  victory;    it  was  he  who  had 
fought  for  them  in  their  hour  of  trial ;  what  thanks^  what 
offerings^  could  be  great  enough  for  the  power  who  had 
so  openly  befriended  them  ?    No  more  plying  of  oars,  no 
more  pushing  of  spears  and  shields,  no  more  marching 
along  weary  paths,  at  least  not  till  the  morrow.     Man  had 
done  his  work ;  he  had  done  it  by  the  grace  of  the  favour- 
ing gods.     And  the  favouring  gods  must  have  their  due, 
before  man  girded  himself  afresh  for  the  toil  of  another 
day^ 
GylippoB         But  in  this  general  tumult  of  joy  and  devotion,  two 
^kra^s.    ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^P^  their  heads  clear.    Gylippos  and  Hermo- 
krates  both  saw  that  the  Athenians  could  hardly  fail  to 
make  an  attempt  to  escape  by  land.      The  chances  were 
that  they  would  do  so  at  once,  that  they  would  set  out 
that  very  night,  and  try  to  seize  some  strong  post  from 
TheAthe-  which  they  could  not  easily  be  dislodged^.      They  saw 
treat  to  be  f^^t^^^  the  paramount  importance  of  hindering  such  a  plan 
Btopped.     from  being  attempted.     The  Athenian  fleet  was  no*  longer 

^  The  belief  in  the  interposition  of  Hdraklds  was  in  every  way  natural;  but 
we  may  doubt  whether  many  at  the  moment  went  so  deep  into  the  motiyes 
of  the  god  as  Timaios  did  afterwards.  Hdraklds  loved  the  Syracuaans, 
because  Persephond  had  helped  him  to  lead  away  Kerberos.  He  who  had 
taken  Troy  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  Laomeddn  hated  the 
Trojana  of  Segesta,  and  the  Athenians  aa  their  allies.  See  Pint.  Nik.  i ; 
Tim.  fr,  104 ;  C.  Muller,  i.  a  19. 

'  Thnc.  vii.  73.  i ;  'Epftoitpdrrfs  .  . .  hwwoffaas  ahrw¥  r^  huStMoiaw,  mH 
vo/uffas  9€iv6v  tlvai,  tt  roaa^unj  crparid.  icard  frjv  ifwox'^ph^^'^vo.  md  xoB^io- 
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to  be  feared;  bnt  there  were  still  forty  thousand  men  in  chap.  viii. 
the  Athenian  camp*    They  were  not  indeed  likely  to  make 
another  immediate  apsanlt  on  Syracuse;  but^  if  they  were  Fear  of 
allowed  to  set  forth  without  hindrance^  they  might  march  ooeapying 
to  some  point  in  Sicily,  to  some  friendly  town  either  of  J?S??*^ 
Greeks  or  Sikels,  and  might  thence  wage  a  new  war 
against  Syracuse.      Perhaps   Gylippos,   certainly  Hermo-  H«rmo- 
krat^s  ^,  went  at  once  to  the  Syracusan  generals,  and  laid  ^^  ^o  the 
the  case  before  them.     They  ought  at  once  to  lead  out  the  Syracawn 

''       ^  genenJa. 

whole  force  of  Syracuse,  and  secure  every  path  by  which 
the  enemy  could  make  their  way  to  any  friendly  quarter. 
The  roads  should  be  blocked;    the  narrow  passes  among 
the  hills  should  be  occupied  and  guarded'.     The  Syra- 
cusan generals  saw  the  needs  of  the  case  as  clearly  as 
their  advisers.     The  course  that  was  pressed  on  them  was  The  gene- 
the  course  that  ought  to  be  followed ;  but  at  that  moment  !^e^b^,t 
there  was  no  hope  of  following  it.     In  the  present  mood  i^^«^  ^^ 
of  the  people  of  Syracuse  it  was  vain  to  talk  of  any  mili-  hopeless, 
tary  enterprise  that  night.     No  one  would  turn  out  to 
block  roads  or  to  guard  passes,  at  all  events  till  the  next 
day.     The  thing  was  hopeless;   no  appeals  from  Hermo- 
krates  could  persuade  the  generals  to  attempt  it'.     Again^  Ptofes- 
as  ever,  we  see  the  difference  between  the  armed  citizens  ^tizen^ 
of  Greece,  swayed  by  every  momentary  passion  of  the"^^^*"- 
citizen,  and  the  trained  soldiers  of  Macedonia,  Rome,  and 
modern  Europe.     Yet  one  almost  wonders  that,  among 

^  Neither  Thucydides  nor  Dioddroi  makes  any  mention  of  Gylippos  at 
this  stage.  In  Platarch  (Nik.  a6)  he  tries  in  rain  to  call  the  Syraonsans 
to  action ;  it  is  not  distinctly  said  whether  he  went  with  Hermokratds  to 
the  Syracasan  generals,  roTs  Ir  riXti  oZffi  in  Thucydides,  rwr  erparriyw 
in  DiodAroSi  xiii.  i8.  We  must  remember  that  Hermokratds  was  not  in 
office  himself.  The  trick  that  follows  was,  by  all  statements,  Hermokratda* 
own. 

'  Thua  yii.  73*  '  I  '^^  ^*  M^  Awoucodofoiacu  koI  rd  <rT«v6iropa  r&v  x^- 
pio/y  wfUKpOdaams  ^XAaativ, 

'  lb.  a;  Dioddros  (xiii.  1 8)  adds  another  reason,  Ikdi  r6  iroXXo^s  filv 
Tpauftarias  «2riu  iw  arparwrw. 
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CHAP.  vm.  those  who  came  nearer  to  a  trained  force  than  any  native 
Syracusan^  among  the  allies  from  Old  Greece,  above  aU 
among  those  gallant  Corinthians  who  seem  to  have  loved 
Syracuse  better  than  her  own  children,  no  volunteers  were 
found  to  attempt  the  toilsome  service  of  the  moment.     It 
was  as  the  Syraeusan  generals  said.     The  counsel  of  6yl- 
ippos  and  Hermokrat^s  was  wise;  but  it  was  vain  to  think 
of  carrying  it  out. 
Device  of        But  the  resources  of  Hermokrat^s  did  not  fail  him.     He 
krstds.        resolved  to  play  off  on  the  Athenian  generals  the  same 
trick  which  Nikias  had  played  off  on  the  Syracusans 
nearly  two  years  before  ^.     He  found  the  same  advantage 
in  the  fact  that  there  was  a  party  in  Syracuse  favourable 
to  Athens  which  Nikias  had  then  found  in  the  fsuct  that 
Dealing!  of  there  was  a  pariy  in  Katane  &vourable  to  Syracuse.     The 
inside         dealings  of  Nikias  with  his  Syraeusan  correspondents  had 
SyracMe.    j^^^^  Yjixn  nothing  but  mischief  during  the  whole  war;  at 
its  latest  stage  they  were  to  do  him  greater  mischief  than 
ever.      Hermokrates  knew  perfectly  well  that  such  deal- 
ings were  going  on;    he  perhaps  knew  who  the  actual 
False  mes-  intriguers  were.    At  dusk  ^  he  sent  some  of  his  own  special 
Nfkias.       friends^  accompanied  by  some  horsemen,  to  the  Athenian 
camp.     The  horsemen  rode  up  within  earshot,  and  called 
to  some  of  the  Athenians  to  listen  \    They  were  used  to 
such  communications  from  their  friends  within  the  city. 
When  therefore  the  messengers  of  Hermokrat^  did  their 
errand,  it  was  taken  as  a  friendly  message  sent  in  earnest^. 
The  Athenians  to  whom  they  spoke  were  bidden  to  tell 
Nikias  that  the  roads  were  already  guarded.      It  would 

^  See  aboTe,  p.  163. 

*  Thuc.  vii.  75.  3  ;  irifjLWfi  rw  kraiporv  rivh,s  reav  kurrov  ficrd  linricaw  9fl^ 
t6  tw  'Mrpfoiwv  f/vliea  ^wcffir^TaCcr. 

*  lb. ;  vpoatK&acvrts  If  tcov  rts  ifttXXtv  dKoA<rtff$ai  «cU  6paieaX.t{rApieifoi 
Tivat. 

*  On  the  correspondents  of  Nikias  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  see 
Appendix  XXI. 
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be  vain  to  set  out  by  nigbt;   he  would  do  well  to  wait  crap.  vin. 
till  the  morrow^  and  then  set  out  with  more  preparation. 
The  messengers  went  away^  and  their  message  was  carried  The  AUie- 
to  the  Athenian  generals.     Nikias  and  Demosthenes  fell  rau  S-^ 
at  once  into  the  trap;  they  accepted  the  invention  of  Her-  ~*^*^ 
mokrat^s  as  a  genuine  fact  kindly  announced  to  them  by 
their  friends  ^. 

While  Hermokratfe  was  striving  to  persuade  the  Syra-  Debate 
cosan  generals,  those  of  Athens  had  been  debating  as  to  Athenian 
the  best  course  to  follow  in  the  present  distress.     And  they  8«»«*"- 
had  come  to  exactly  the  conclusion  to  which  Hermokrat^s 
had  assumed  that  they  would  come.     It  had  in  truth  been 
forced  on  them  in  much  the  same  way  in  which  that 
night's  rest  from  military  toil  had  been  forced  on  Her- 
mokrates  himself.      On  the  evening  of  the  great  over-  Dtaio- 
throw   by  sea,  D^mosthenfo,   still  keeping  up  a  stouter  for  risking 
heart  than  any  other  man,  proposed  that  in  the  morning  *I^**'®^|^ 
the  remnant  of  the  army  should  again  put  themselves  on  tea. 
board  the  ships  which  they  had  left,  and  make  yet  another 
attempt  to  force  their  way  out  by  sea  ^.     Their  numbers 
were  even  now  greater  than  those  of  the  enemy — sixty  to 
fifty,  according  to  the  Athenian  reckoning  ' — and  the  bar- 
rier across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  was  actually  broken  ^. 
They  had  therefore  every  hope  of  making  their  way  out. 
Nikias  was  inclined  to  a  retreat  by  land,  but  he  yielded 
to  the  arguments  of  Demosthenes  ^,  and  orders  were  given 
for  the  renewed  naval  action  in  the  morning.     But  theTheiailon 
matter  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  generals  by  the  ' 

'  Thno.  TiL  74.  i ;  vopdmarr^t  oCm  i^Artpr  cl^ai.  Plataioh  (Nik.  a6) 
comments ;  ^ofUye»  h  ^^Mn  ih€i9w  inrh  iw  «oXc/«(oir  d\^aM  votfcTr. 

*  lb.  7a.  3.     So  Diod.  ziii.  18. 
s  See  Appendix  XX. 

^  Dioddros  adds  AcAv/iirov  rev  (t^/MTos. 

*  Thn<7dides  (vii  7a.  3)  aays,  ^vyx^pownn  Ktitlw  if  7i^/«Vt  m  if  ntlier 
wiliingly.  DiodAroe  says ;  "Sodas  9k  ewt0o6kwir9  mraAiw^KTOf  rdf  rovf  8id 
rev  ^taoytiov  9p6s  rdf  avuiia^^ias  ir^cif  da^xupuv. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  positive  refusal  of  the  sailors  to  go  on  board.     They  were 

utterly  downcast;  they  had  had  enough  of  the  sea;  tiiey 

had  no  longer  any  hope  of  success.     They  crowded  round 

the  tents  of  the  generals^  bidding  them  to  take  no  more 

heed  to  the  ships^  but  to  think  of  the  safety  of  the  men 

Resolution  who  were  left^.     It  was  accordingly  determined  to  tarry 

by  land      1^0  longer  in  a  spot  where  they  had  already  suffered  so 

Septet      much,  but  to  set  out  that  very  night  *.     They  began  ac- 

bep  9.         cordingly  to  make  such  preparations  as  they  could  for  the 

night  march.    Just  at  this  moment  came  the  false  message 

from  Hermokrates.     It  was  fully  believed.     It  put  an  end 

The  re-       to  all  thought  of  attempting  the  retreat  that  night.     And 

Ujed.  ^     ^  ^^®y  ™^^t  tarry  some  while,  it  was  deemed  best  to  abide 

yet  another  day,  to  look  through  the  stuff,  to  settle  what 

to  take  with  them  and  what  to  leave  behind^,  and  to  put 

themselves  in  better  order  for  the  march.     They  inferred 

from  the  false  message  that  the  march  would  not  be  made 

without  fighting;  and  so  far  the  false  message  was  a  true 

one. 


§  7.   TAe  Retreat  of  the  Athenians. 
September,  B.C.  413. 

Amidst  all  the  stirring  events  which  had  happened  since 
the  memorable  eclipse  of  the  moon,  the  resolution  of  Nikias 
to  abide  thrice  nine  days  must  have  wholly  passed  out  of 
memory.     It  was  now  much  more  than  three  days  since 

^  Thucydides  says  simply,  oi  vavrm  ov/v  IjBtXov  icfiaSyuy  8mI  rd  Kara- 
wtit\9jix^ai  rg  fiaajf  koL  ft^  by  in  oUaBag  KparTJffat.  Dioddros  sayt,  periiaps 
a  little  out  of  place,  at  the  beginning  of  c.  18,  ol  'ABijpaioi  aw9paft6rr€s 
M  rds  T&y  iljy€/i6vwy  (rmjyds  kiiovro  r&y  irrpaTTyyw  ^  r&y  vtS/w  dXAii  <n|s 
laurStif  ^ppovrliitiv  aomjpias, 

'  Thuc.  vii.  72.  3 ;  ol  ftiv  in  icard.  yffv  i»ax<»f>fl<rovru  ^817  £ii/iwayTts  rifi^ 
yy&fjaj¥  cf^o^*  That  they  were  to  set  out  that  night  is  implied  in  the  whole 
story,  and  specially  in  the  words  in  74.  i,  Mffxoy  ti^  vvgra.  It  is  more 
distinot  in  Dioddros  ziii.  iS,  <paytp<iv  Hvtos  in  r^^  wkt6s  iva^ei^cwrir, 

»  lb.  74.  I. 
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the  eclipse^  and  certainly  much  less  than  twenij-seven.  ohaf.  vin. 
As  near  as  we  can  reckon,  about  half  another  revolution  J^^  ^ 

'  twenty- 

of  the  moon  had  passed  ^.     But  the  whole  object  of  the  teyen  days' 
last  battle^  the  attempt  to  renew  the  old  purpose  of  escaping  foi|utteD. 
by  sea,  shows  that  all  thought  of  waiting  for  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  had  even  then  been  cast  aside.     The  actual 
need  overrode  all  such  scruples ;  the  prophets  had  perhaps 
by  this  time  found  out  that  three  days  was  all  that  the 
rules  of  their  own  science  ordered.     From  the  day  of  the 
last  battle  the  order  of  time  is  minutely  laid  down.    The 
next  day  was  employed  by  the  Athenians  in  making  ready  Septem- 
as  well  as  they  could  for  their  retreat.     One  part  of  their 
purpose  was  to  bum  their  ships.     They  were  no  longer  of 
any  use  for  their  purpose,  and  they  did  not  wish  to  leave 
them  to  strengthen  the  Syracusan  navy.     On  the  Syra- 
cusan  side  there  was  a  twofold  work  to  be  done,  work 
nearer  and  more  distant,  by  sea  and  by  land.     The  design 
of  burning  the  ships  was  so  natural  that  it  was  suspected 
in  Syracuse.     In  order  to  hinder  it,  one  Syracusan  party  llio  Athe- 
went  on  board  their  own  ships,  and,  on  the  morrow  of  some  of 
the  day  of   HeraklSs,  they  again  showed  themselves  on^^'^P*' 
the  waters  of  the  Great  Harbour  in  warlike  array.     They  "^  "? 
sailed  to  the  piece  of  coast  which  was  still  held  by  the  away  by 
Athenians,  and  began  to  drag  away  the  ships  which  were  raoams. 
drawn  up  on  the  shore.     The  Athenians  still  contrived 
partially  to  carry  out  their  purpose.     A  few  ships  were 
set  fire  to  ^ ;  but  the  Syracusans  seized  on  the  more  part 

^  On  the  order  of  days,  see  Appendix  XXV. 

*  Thncydides  (yii.  74.  5)  says ;  Mwpfqcay  8i  rivas  6>drfaSj  &ffw€p  Stcroi}- 
0ff<rayt  ednxi  ol  'A^i«rot.  This  comes  in  the  middle  of  the  Syraonsans 
carrying  off  the  rest.  Dioddros  (ziii.  18)  puts  the  burning  earlier,  as  soon 
as  it  is  settled  to  retreat  by  land  ;  f  w&irrts  6/ioyv^/wvtf  yw6furot  rwr  vcwr 
riMb  Mwpijifay  tcci  rd  vp^t  ti^  AwaWayfjv  wafi«<riC€vd{oirro.  If  this  was  the 
right  time,  one  does  not  see  why  all  shoold  not  have  been  burned.  For 
Athenian  intentions  Thncydides  is  better  authority  than  Pbilistos;  but 
there  is  always  the  chance  that  Diod6roB  may  have  confused  something  in 
Philistos. 
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CHAP.  vTii.  without  trouble  or  hindrance.  They  fastened  them  by  ropes 
to  their  own  vessels,  and  towed  them^  a  brilliant  trophy 
and  a  precious  spoils  to  the  city  ^. 

The  Syracusans  had  thus  again  full  possession  of  their 
own  harbour.     Not  an  Athenian  ship  was  floating  there, 
save  those  which  they  were  themselves  towing  off  as  badges 
of  victory  at  the  sterns  of  their  own  victorious  triremes. 
Their  own  damaged  ships  they  had  drawn  on  shore,  their 
The  Athe-  own  dead  they  had  taken  up  and  duly  honoured.     But  the 
unburied.    waters  and  the  shore  of  the  Great  Harbour  were  still  thickly 
strewed  with   relics   of  the  sea-fight  of  yesterday,  -with 
broken  pieces  of  Athenian  ships,  with  those  lifeless  bodies 
of  Athenian  warriors  on  whose  behalf  the  devout  Nikias 
himself  had  forgotten  to  ask  for  the  burial-truce '.     With 
these  last,  by  a  chance  unparalleled  or  nearly  so  in   the 
annals  of  Greek  warfare,  the  victors  could  deal  as  they 
thought  good.    And  the  discoveries  of  very  recent  times 
have  taught  us  how  they  did  deal  with  them.     Syracuse 
was  not  called  on  to  pay  the  same  rites  to  her  slain  enemies 
which  she  had  just  paid  to  her  own  slain  citizens  and  allies. 
But  to  leave  the  bodies  of  her  slain  enemies,  the  crews  of 
sixty  perished  triremes,  on  the  waters  or  on  the  shore,  ss 
a  prey  to  dogs  and  vultures,  would  be  to  infect  the  air 
of  the  Great  Harbour  and  its  coasts  with  the  plague  of 
The  bodies  pestilence.     A  way  was  found  to  buiy  the  dead  out  of 
the  tombs   sight,  if  without  honour,  yet  without  special  insult.     The 
onPldm-    g^^  q£  pigmmyrion,  as  we  have  already  seen^,  is  thickly 

mynon.  ,  .  */  *  ^ 

honeycombed  with  primseval  tombs.  Many,  hidden  till 
lately,  were  dug  below  the  ground,  and  roofed  with  that 
^2(^M2-cupola  which  we  have  seen  so  often  among  the  works 
of  both  Sikel  and  Greek.  The  old  resting-places  of  the  older 
folk  stood  open  or  were  forced  open.     Where  the  primsval 

*  Thuc.  vii.  74.  5 ;  icaSt  ii<nix^ay,  Mtv^  icoikCorros. 

^  See  above,  p.  356. 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  362,  and  aboye,  p.  252. 
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dead  lay  in  honour,  with  their  weapons  of  primeval  days,  obap.  vni. 
the  slain  of  the  late  battle  were  thrust  in  without  order, 
without  heedy  wherever  room  might  be  found  for  them. 
The  mouths  of  their  strange  sepulchres  were  fitted  with 
new  doors^  and  there,  tor  two  and  twenty  ages^  lay  the 
slain  comrades  of  Nikias  and  Demosthenes.  At  last  modem 
research  has  brought  their  frames  to  light,  and  has  found 
a  way  to  prove  their  date  by  the  contemporary  coins  of 
Syracuse  which  lived  on  when  tiie  flesh  and  the  raiment  of 
their  owners  had  crumbled  away  ^. 

Meanwhile  a  more  serious  work^  as  it  seemed  at  the 
moment^  was  in  doing  by  land.     From  this  time,  as  long  Xo  more 
as  action  only  and  not  debate  is  the  need,  Hermokrates  m<!ntion  of 
drops  out  of  sight.     He  is  the  native  adviser ;   it  is  the  ?^?*^* 
stranger  Gylippos  who  is  the  doer  of  everything.     When 
the  day  of  victory  and  of  festival  was  over,  the  Syra- 
cusans  in  general  recovered  their  powers  of  thought  and 
action.     All  could  now  see,  not  only  Hermokratds  and 
a  few  who  hearkened  to  him,  that  there  was  still  some* 
thing  to  be  done  to  make  deliverance  fully  secure.     The  aylippos 
Syracusans  and  Gylippos — such  is  the  formula — set  forth 
to  block  the  roads.     The  undertaking  was  a  lai^  one,  as  The  ntA 
there  were  several  ways  by  which  the  defeated  invaders  ^^^^^^ 
might  attempt  to  escape.     Their  most  obvious  course,  if  choice  of 
there  were  any  means  of  carrying  out  such  a  scheme,"**^* 
would  be  to  try  to  make  their  way  to  Katane '.     That  Design  to 
city  would  tmdoubtedly  be  the  best  centre  for  any  future  ^JtMifi. 
war&re  against  Syracuse.     At  Katani  they  would  have 
a  considerable  Greek  city,  thoroughly  friendly  to   their 
cause,  as  the  starting-point  of  their  operations.     And  the 

^  See  the  letter  of  Slg.  Paolo  Oni,  describing  the  researohes  on  Pl^mmyrion 
in  July  1890  (since  I  wm  last  in  Sicily)  in  Cavallaro's  Appendice  alia 
Topogrt^a  Areheologiea  di  SiraetuOf  Turin  and  Palermo,  1891. 

'  See  Appendix  XX  TT. 
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CHAP.  Yiu.  inarch  thither^  if  unopposed,  would  be  the  easiest  of  any. 
No  high  mountains  or  difficult  passes  stood  in  the  way ; 
we  have  seen  with  what  ease  armies  had  marched  to  and 
fro  between  Syracuse   and   Eatane   earlier  in  the   war^ 

The  xuniftl  But  by  this  way  it  was  hardly  needful  to  block  the  roads  j 

roftd  to 

Kataad.      it  might  almost  be  said  that  they  were  blocked  already. 
The  road  to  Katane  was  simple  for  men  on  the  north  side 
of  Epipolai  j  it  was  another  business  for  men  on  its  south 
side.     Another  direct  attack  on  the  hill,  this  time  from  the 
south,  was  not  to  be  thought  of.    To  reach  the  city  of  refuge, 
the  retreating  army  would  have  to  do,  as  it  had  done  in 
the  night  attack,  to  skirt  the  southern  side  of  the  hill^  then 
to  go  round  its  western  point,  the  modem  Belvedere,  and  so 
to  march  between  Epipolai  and  Mount  Thymbris  into  the 
low  ground  by  the  bay  of  Tr5gilos.  Every  step  of  this  course 
would  have  to  be  taken  in  full  view  of  the  Syracusan  forces 
on  both  sides  of  the  hill.     The  low  ground  too  between 
Epipolai  and  Megara  would  be  just  such  a  field  as  the 
Syracusan  horsemen  would  wish  for  to  annoy  a  retreating 
enemy.     It  would  seem  that  the  proposal  to  attempt  to 
reach  KatanS  by  this  comparatively  direct  road  was  actually 
Katand  to  debated  in  the  Athenian  council  of  war.     That  it  was  re- 
byaround- j®c^  is  not  wonderful.     But  it  would  seem  that  in  the 
t^*  h^  ®y®®  ^^  ^^®  Athenian  generals  Katane  was  still  the  final 
.the  Sikel    goal  to  be  aimed  at.    The  Greek  allies  could  not  be  got  at 
at  once.     The  immediate  object  must  be  to  try  to  reach 
the  friendly  Sikels  of  the  inland  country.    From  thence, 
after  needful  rest  and  reinforcement,  some  path  or  other 
might  be  found  to  the  old  head-quarters.   Athenian  generals 
could  not  have  wholly  turned  away  theilr  thoughts  from 
the  eastern  coast.     They  had  no  thought  of  finding  an 
abiding  home  among  the  Sikel  mountains  '. 
The  south-      The  Sikels  to  whose  land  the  generals  determined  first  to 

eAfltem 

Sikel  land,  make  their  way  were  those  who  held  the  high  ground  of 

^  See  aboYe,  p.  i6i.  '  See  Appendix  XXIL 
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_^^^^^  Bouth-eastero  Sicily,  the  region  west  and  south  of  Syra-  chap.  vin. 

•  ^  CDse^  which  reaches  its  highest  point  in  the  heights  now 
called  Monte  Lanro,  so  rich  in  the  sources  of  rivers^. 
Motyca  and  the  Heraian  Hyhla  may  have  been  looked 
to  as  cities  of  refoge^  whence^  after  a  season  of  rest^  some 
roundabout  road  might  be  found  to  Katand.     The  Syra- 

^  -*      cusan  outposts  of  Akrai  and  Kasmenai,  founded  specially 

^  to  watch  over  this  region^  would  doubtless  be  dangerous ; 

but  to  &ce  them  would  be  less  dangerous  than  to  abide 
in  the  marshes  of  Syracuse  or  to  attempt  a  direct  march 
to  Katane  in  sight  of  the  Syracusans  on  Epipolai.     The  Nature  of 
high  ground  of  the  Sikels  had  to  be  reached  by  paths 

m 

veiy  different  from  a  march  by  Le&n  and  Thapsos.    There 
was  a  choice  of  roads;  but  all  the  roads  lay  through  narrow 
and  stony  combes  in  the  hills,  where  what  was  a  road  one 
day  might  be  a  mountain-torrent  the  next.     The  path 
would  often  have  to  be  painfully  picked  over  stones  under- 
foot^ and  the  heights  on  each  side  would  give  every  oppor- 
tunity for  archers^  darters^  or  slingers,  to  aim  at  the  weary 
wayfarers  below.     Among  paths  of  this  kind  two  chief 
choices  were  offered.     The  more  direct  course  would  make  Two  road*; 
the  entrance  into  the  difficult  country  at  a  point  only  a 
few  miles  from  the  Great  Harbour,  while  still  almost  under 
the  western  point  of  Epipolai.      This  is  the  road  which  by  the 
leads  from  Syracuse  to  the  modem  Floridia.     The  other  Floridia 
way  would  be  to  keep  for  some  time  along  the  road  near  to 
the  sea,  the  Helorine  road,  and  to  reach  the  high  country  and  the 
up  the  bed  of  one  of  the  rivers  which  run  into  the  sea^^to, 
on  the  coast  below  the  modem  Noto*.     By  the  care  of  Theroadi 
Oylippos  all  these  ways  were  occupied  sooner  or  later;  the  GyllppoB. 
roads  were  blocked;   guards  were  set  at  the  fords  of  all 
the  streams.    It  is  possible  that,  when  the  course  taken 
by  the  Athenians  was  fully  known,  the  guards  of  one 
point  may  have  moved  to  another.     It  is  certain  that, 

1  Bee  Tol.  L  p.  So.  >  See  Appendix  XXII. 
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wounded 
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their  at- 
tempts to 
follow. 

Despair  of 
the  army. 


whatever  way  the  Athenians  turned^  the  care  of  Oylippos 
had  provided  enemies  to  block  their  further  advance. 

The  b^inning  of  the  retreat  is  painted  by  the  great 
master  of  contemporary  history  with  all  the  fulness  of  his 
powers.  Never  in  the  long  record  of  human  sorrow  which 
history  unfolds  was  there  a  sadder  scene.  It  was  not 
merely  the  baffled  hopes  of  an  army  and  a  commonwealth ; 
it  was  not  merely  that  of  the  two  great  fleets  that  Athens 
had  sent  forth  to  Sicily  not  a  ship  remained  to  her;  it  was 
not  merely  that  danger  to  themselves  and  to  their  city 
tracked  every  step  of  the  retreating  army.  The  saddest 
forms  of  human  wretchedness  were  there  at  hand^  the 
wretchedness  of  friends  and  comrades  who  prayed  for  help^ 
but  to  whom  no  help  could  be  given  ^.  The  dead  had  to 
be  left  without  funeral  rites;  men  looked  on  the  lifeless 
bodies  of  friends  and  kinsmen,  and  fear  for  themselves 
mingled  with  their  grief.  And  sadder  than  the  case 
of  the  dead,  more  grievous  to  the  heart  to  look  upon,  was 
the  case  of  the  living  who  had  to  be  left  behind,  the  men 
who  had  been  smitten  down  with  the  sickness  of  the 
Syracusan  marshes,  the  men  who  had  been  maimed  and 
wounded  in  the  fights  on  the  Synumsan  waters.  Left  to 
the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  they  groaned,  they  besought, 
they  clung  to  their  comrades  and  kinsmen,  praying  in 
vain  not  to  be  left  behind,  following  as  far  as  their  feeble 
strength  would  let  them,  and  giving  up  the  vain  task  with 
wailing  and  appeals  to  the  gods  ^.  The  host  was  full  of 
weeping,  full  of  despair;  all  hearts  were  downcast;  men 
turned  to  repentance  and  blaming  of  themselves  that  their 
voices  had  helped  to  bring  themselves  and  their  city  to 

'  Thuc.  yii.  75.  a ;  Sciy^y  o^  ^y  oO  tcaB*  tv  it6vov  rw  rrpafii&rwy,  tn  r6s 
T<  Mivf  A.woKu\9K6m  vdirot  ia^tyiapow  teat  iyrl  fuyAXfit  ^knUht  Mai  aArct  nH 
1)  w6\is  /mvSvyci/oKrcr  dXXA  teat  iv  ry  dwoktbffti  rov  arparomiZw  £w4fiaty€  rp 
re  &ffti  ijedtrnit  dX7CiKcl  teal  r$  yy&fjeQ  dlff$iff$eu. 

'  lb.  3  ;  h  kAvi^y  fitrd  ^pSfiov  tMBiffraro. 

*  lb.  z,  4.    Cf.  .^Zioh.  Pert.  575 ;  \tup6hrr€s  irp6s  dydyteaw,  ic.r JC 
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such  a  case^.  It  was  from  hostile  ground  that  they  were  obaf.  vm. 
setting  forth ;  yet  they  lingered  as  if  they  were  called  on  to 
leave  their  own  soil  \  The  forty  thousand  men  of  every 
class  who  now  set  forth  from  the  Athenian  camp^  were 
like  the  people  of  a  whole  city,  and  that  no  small  one, 
driven  forth  to  seek  new  homes  where  they  might  find 
them.  Had  he  who  made  that  comparison  seen  or  heard 
of  the  sad  processions  which  a  few  years  later  went  forth 
from  Akragas  and  from  Oela  '  ?  The  change  in  condition  GrieYMoea 
which  many  of  the  Athenian  army  now  underwent  was  only  mj^h. 
less  than  that  of  a  wealthy  Akragantine  driven  forth  home- 
less and  penniless.  Horsemen  and  heavy-armed,  many  of 
them  men  of  wealth,  all  of  them  men  used  in  peace  and 
war  to  have  all  wearisome  drudgery  done  for  them  by 
slaves,  were  now  driven  to  carry  their  own  provisions,  to 
do  every  menial  service  for  themselves.  The  slaves  of 
some  had  deserted  already;  the  slaves  of  others  could  not 
be  trusted.  Before  long  all  were  gone;  the  knightly 
companions  of  AlkibiadSs  had  to  tend  their  Sicilian  horses 
witili  their  own  hands.  One  part  of  their  burthen  indeed 
was  not  heavy;  they  carried  such  food  as  they  had,  but 
there  was  little  left  in  the  camp^.  Yet  to  many  there 
was  one  small  comfort;  democracy  had  reached  the  level 
of  equality;  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  all  were  equal  ^. 

^  Thac.  vii.  75.  5  ;  Mivl^ui  ri  rts  a/M  Ktd  Kardftt ft^is  a^Sv  abrSrv  voXXj^  ^r. 

*  lb.  4 ;  ivopiq.  Toia^rg  f/^  ^Vion  dtpopfMaBat^  itoi'wtp  kic  iroktfuas. 

'  lb.  5  ;  o69ivy^p  SiKKo  4  iroAci  IxwrroXtopiciffUyy  hpfctcay  vwwptvyoCaji  tectt 
mb  fffuxp^.  Surely  ibis  comparison  is  Bnggested  by  sucb  scenes  as  tboae 
described  by  DiodAroe,  xiii.  89,  11 1^  to  which  we  shall  come  in  our  next 
chiipter. 

*  The  words  of  Thaeydides  (vii.  75. 5)  mark  how  unusual  this  was  on  the 
part  of  both  horsemen  and  heayy-armed ;  oi  re  &KK01  m&vrcs  f^pw  S  rl  ris 
Mvaro  iKatrrot  xfi^^f"*^  '^  ^  d^XTrai  itat  oi  2wv$t  ira^  rd  tlw$bs  avrol  rd 
iffirtpa  (dnw  <rtria  ^«d  rots  Sitkoit.  **  A.  burthen,**  says  ThirlwaU 
(iiL  453),  "which  a  Boman  would  not  have  felt,  but  to  which  the  Greek 
was  unused.** 

*  Thnc.  vii.  75.  6;  4  l^opioipia  rw  mmwt,  Ixovtf^d  T<ra  S/iwr,  rd  /4crd 
VOXAttT,  Kob^vw, 

VOL.  III.  B  b 
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CHAP.  vm.  Never  indeed  had  men^  so  their  own  historian  tells  us, 

^^a^  fallen  from  such  a  height  of  splendour  and  boasting  to 

didee.         guch  a  depth  of  humiliating  sorrow^.      No  Greek  army 

had  ever  before  gone  through  so  great  a  change.   They  had 

come  forth  to  enslave  others;    they  now  feared  leading 

into  captivity  for  themselves^.      They  had  sailed  forth 

amid  prayers  and  psBans ;  they  had  now  to  toil  along  by 

land  amid  voices  opposite  indeed  ^.     And  yet  all  that  they 

had  to  bear  seemed  such  as  might  be  endured  in  the  &ce 

of  the  heavier  dangers  that  hung  over  them  ^. 

Zeal  and         But  there  was  one  heart  in  the  host  that  failed  not,  one 

energy  of 

Nikias.  man  who  showed  himself  at  his  best  when  things  were 
at  their  worst.  Nikias,  often  a  loiterer,  never  a  coward^ 
whose  head  had  once  been  turned  by  good  fortune  but 
whom  ill  fortune  nerved  to  the  highest  pointy  stood  forth 
to  exhort  and  to  cheer  the  downcast  host.  By  one  of 
those  strange  victories  which  mind  can  win  over  matter, 
the  strong  will  was  master  of  the  feeble  body.  Bowed 
down  as  he  was  by  hopeless  sickness,  the  general  passed 
up  and  down  the  line,  speaking  his  words  of  encourage- 
ment, lifting  up  his  voice,  as  the  voice  may  be  lifted  up 
at  pressing  moments,  shouting  in  his  zeal  that  all  might 
hear  and  all  be  stirred  by  the  hearing^.  His  harshest 
censor  becomes  gentler  as  he  listens  ^;  from  that  day  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  darkened  life  we  have  nought  to  tell  of 
Nikias  but  what  is  noble. 

The  stirring  words  which  Thucydides  now  puts  into  the 

'  Thuo.  vii.  75.  6 ;  dWoas  re  «o2  d«d  otas  kafivp6njT0t  Mai  axrxfujULros  rmi 
vp&rrov  U  oiav  rtXfvrijiy  KoJt  rav^iv&njra  duf^Liero, 

'  lb.  7;  ivrl  fiiv  rohs  HxXovs  Sov\ojffofiiyovs  ijie€iv  a^ro^  roGro  /loXAov 
btBtSras  /j^  iriBaxri  ^wifiTj  din4vai. 

'  lb. ;  ivrl  d'  c^x?^  '''<  ^  mutivan^,  ^c0*  cDi^  i^iirXtcrt  w6Xtv  tovtm^  toTs 
kyturrlots  kvKpfj/uiTfuitrty  i/ipopfuiff$at, 

*  lb. ;  Bfjuat  9^  hir6  fi€y4$ovs  tov  kmKp€fui/iivov  irt  lUvSivov  mirra  ravra 
aWoit  olffrd  lipaiyfTO. 

^  lb.  76 ;  fiov\6fi€vos  &i  M  ir\u<rrov  ytywyiffKvy  d/^Kny 

*  Grote,  vii.  458. 
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moutK  of  Nikias,  whether  his  very  words  or  not,  are  at  <nAP.  viii. 
least  thoroughlj  characteristic  of  the  man.     Thej  nuiy  i^^jm,^ 
well  have  been  remembered  by  some  of  those  few  among 
the  thousands  who  stood  around  him  who  lived  to  tell  the 
tale  at  Athens  or  elsewhere.    Or^  if  we  simply  look  on 
them  as  the  words  that  Thttcydides  thought  that  Nikias 
was  likely  to  speak  at  such  a  moment^  their  value  is  hardly 
lessened.    It  is  a  fitting  speech  for  the  devout  man  in  Hia  faith 
distress,  the  man  whose  faith  in  the  gods  has  not  passed  ^     ^^' 
away,  even  when  their  hand  seems  so  heavy  on  him  and 
his  army.     Nikias  bids  them  still  keep  hope ;  others  have 
been  saved  out  of  depths  even  lower  than  they  were  now 
in.    Let  them  not  despair  or  blame  themselves  ^    Let 
them  look  at  himself,  whom  his  sickness  made  worse  off 
than  any  other  man  in  the  army.     He  had  once  been 
famous  for  his  good  luck  in  private  and  public ;  now  he 
was  in  the  same  danger  as  the  meanest  \    Yet  he  had  ever 
done  his  duty  to  gods  and  men ;  he  had  been  pious,  right- 
eous, and  bountiful.    With  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  he 
still  had  hope  for  the  future ;  even  such  ill  luck  as  theirs 
did  not  frighten  him  as  otherwise  it  might  \   Their  sorrows 
had  now  reached  their  height ;  they  were  therefore  likely 
to  lessen.     The  gods  were  said  to  envy  great  good  luck  Envy  of 
on  the  part  of  men.    If  they  had  ever  envied  the  Athenian    ^  ^ 
host,  the  penalty  was  already  paid.    The  enemy  was  now 
more  likely  to  be  the  object  of  such  envy.     Others  had 
invaded  land  of  their  neighbours,  and  had  both  done  and 
suffered  as  men  may  do  and  suffer.     So  had  they;   the 
gods  would  now  look  more  kindly  on  them ;   they  would 
deem  them  worthy,  not  of  envy  but  of  pity*.    And  they 

^  Thac  Til.  77.  I ;  /ojdi  /tara/UfafnoBat  Ifxas  Ayaat  avrour. 

'  lb.  3 ;  oCt*  c^tvx^  Somur  vov  ihrtpds  rov  cTku,  k.t^  On  the  c6rvx^ 
of  Nikitt  see  aboTe,  p.  333. 

'  lb.  3 ;  a{  8i  (vfi^pat  cl  mar*  i^Unf  81^  ^ficOtn.  For  several  posribla 
meanings,  see  Jowett^  i.  541,  ii.  453. 

*  lb. ;  T^X^  V  itif  Kot  \m<pifiCHoar  txatrd  yap  rets  re  «oXc/i£ott  cMxi/rot,  icai 
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CHAP.  vin.  still  had  human  hopes.     Such  a  host  of  armed  men  mar- 
rtUlsSo^^  •  ^^^^1^  ^^  ^^®^^  array  would  be  at  once  a  city  wherever 
no  town  in  they  sat  down  ^.     No  town  of  Sicily  could  withstand  them 
^siat  ^^^^^^^  as  invaders  or  turn  them  out  when  they  had  once  fixed 
them.         themselves  on  any  spot.     As  for  the  march,  it  was  for 
Ui^maroh   themselves  to  make  it  safe  by  keeping  good  order.     On 
whatever  spot  they  might  be  constrained  to  fight,  let  each 
man  look  on  it  as  a  country  and  a  castle,  which,  if  he  wins, 
he  may  keep  as  his  own  *.     The  march  must  be  speedy, 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  as  their  stock  of  provisions  was 
Friendly     small.     But  as  soon  as  they  reached  any  friendly  spot  of 
of  the         Sikel  ground,  they  would  be  safe.     Fear  of  Syracuse  made 
®*'        the  Sikels  firm  friends  of  Athens'*;   messages  had  been 
already  sent  to  them  to  meet  the  army  and  bring  pro- 
Last  ex-     visions.     And  to  wind  up  all,  he  added,  remember  that  to 
be  valiant  men  is  now  for  you  a  matter  of  utmost  need; 
there  is  no  place  near  where  a  coward  can  find  shelter  ^. 
But  if  ye  now  escape  your  enemies,  the  rest  of  you  may 
again  see  the  homes  that  they  long  to  see,  and  those  who 
are  Athenians  will  be  able  to  raise  again  the  mighty  power 
of  Athens,  fallen  as  it  is.     For  it  is  men  that  make  a  city, 
not  walls  or  ships  empty  of  men. 

The  march  When  the  general  had  finished  his  speech,  he  and  the 
Septem-  army  set  forth  from  their  camp.  They  forsook  the  last 
^-r  1 1, 413.  gp^^  q£  Syracugan  ground  which  they  still  held,  that  piece 

€tT<ff  $(Sfy  iirUj>$otroi  hcTpartiiffaiifv,iLJtoxpuvron  ^817  rtriiJMp^titOa  .  .  .  omttov 
ydp  dv  airrSjv  d^i&rtpoi  fjSvf  ifffikv  Ij  <p$6vov.  The  doctrine  set  forth  by 
Amasis  in  Herod,  iii.  40  is  here  taken  for  granted. 

^  Thuc.  vii.  77.  4 ;  Koyi(t<r0€  8i  Sri  a^oi  re  ir6kis  cMi^  iare,  5iroi  ^ 
Ka$4(rfirO€,  So  more  emphatically  at  the  end  of  the  speech ;  SvUpts  yAp  rSXts 
«a2  o{f  Tflxo  o^^i  yv^f  dyHpSav  icwai,  Cf.  the  passages  of  the  poets  collected 
by  Mr.  Jowett,  ii.  454. 

'  lb.  5 ;  ft^  &KXo  Tt  ^yrfffAfitvos  tiuurTos  fj  kv  f  6y  dyayxaurB^  X'^P^V 
fi&xtffOeu,  TOVTO  teat  warpiia  Koi  rwxps  Mpar^<ras  i(€iv. 

'  lb.  6 ;  o^roi  ydp  ^/uv  8(d  r6  IvpoKwriw  64os  in  fiifiaiot  c7<r/. 

*  lb.  7 ;  c&r  /c^  Strros  x^P^^  ^772**  ivoi  hy  iMa\aiua$4vr*s  cvB^laffffM. 
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of  the  shore  of  the  Great  Harbour  which  lay  between  their  chap.  vin. 

double  walls.     The  possession  of  those  walls  gave  them 

the  command  of  all  the  roads  that  started  from  the  gate 

of  Achradina^  subject  to  the  danger  that  they  might  find 

all  alike  blocked  at  convenient  points  by  Syracusan  guards. 

Of  the  two  roads  open  to  them^  the  Helorine  road  by  the  The  two 

sea,  that  part  of  it  at  least  which  lay  near  to  Syi'acuse, 

was  open  to  the  obvious  objection  that  it  would  at  once 

lead  them  to  the  Syracusan  post  at  the  Olympieion.     The 

other  and  somewhat  higher  road  by  the  present  Floridia 

might  turn  out  to  be  blocked  at  this  post  or  that ;  but  there 

was  no  such  certain  and  immediate  obstacle  awaiting  them. 

The  Helorine  road  too  led  directly  to  quite  other  parts  of 

Sicily^  from  which  any  road  to  Katane  would  be  roundabout 

indeed.     The  path  by  Floridia  would  sooner  bring  them  to  The  road 

the  hills  from  which  they  looked  for  their  help,  or  at  all  chownr  ^ 

events  to  the  rough  passes  by  which  those  hills  might  be 

reached.     The  upper  road  therefore  was  chosen. 

The  early  part  of  the  road  by  which  they  were  to  march  Fint  day's 
is  neither  a  dead  flat  nor  does  it  cross  any  considerable 
height.     It  goes  down  to  the  Anapos,  and  thence  rises 
again  to  the  town  of  Floridia.     But  the  Anapos  had  to  be 
crossed ;  it  was  certain  that  it  would  have  to  be  crossed  in 
the  face  of  an  enemy;   the  ground  too  afforded  plenty  of 
opportunities  for  the  Syracusan  horsemen  and  darters  to 
annoy  the  march  of  the  Athenian  heavy-armed.     To  that 
kind  of  force  the  great  mass  of  the  retreating  army  be- 
longed; we  do  once,  at  the  very  last  stage  of  all,  get  a 
moment^s  glimpse  of  the  Athenian  horsemen^ ;  but  that  is 
all.     They  marched  in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  oblongs  the  Order  of 
imwarlike  following  with  the  baggage  being  placed  in  the    *  "^"^  ' 
middle^.     Nikias  led  the  van,  while  Demosthenes   com- 

'  Thnc.  vii.  83.  i,  and  below,  p.  389. 

'  lb.  78.  2 ;  Tobi  8i  aK€vo<^povs  xtd  rdv  vXttirrw  Sx^ov  ivrbs  cTxov  ol 
^vAmu.  These,  whatever  their  race  or  condition,  are  distinct  firom  the 
penKMuJ  ilayefl  of  the  horsemen  and  heavj- 
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CHAP.  Tm.  manded  the  rear.     The  energy  to  which  the  elder  general 
Continued  J^ad  been  kindled  by  the  strait  in  which  he  found  himself 

energy  of  ,        , 

NikiAs.       was  not  spent  in  his  words  of  exhortation.    In  spite  of  his 
toils  and  griefs  and  his  grievous  sickness,  Nikias  kept  his 
eye  on  his  whole  line.     If  any  part  seemed  out  of  order,  he 
was  there  at  once  to  marshal  the  line  and  to  do  all  that  a 
younger  captain  in  full  health  could  have  done  at  such  a 
moment.     Demosthenes  did  the  like ;  but  throughout  the 
march  better  order  was  kept  under  the  command  of  Nikias 
than  under  that  of  Demosthenes. 
First  fight-      The  first  time  that  the  army  came  to  actual  fighting 
cTMBing      ^th  any   enemy  was   when  they  reached  the  Anapos. 
the  Ana-     "Where  the  present  road  crosses  it,  it  is  a  narrow  stream 
with  steep  banks.    There  they  found  their  advance  checked 
by  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  who  defended  the  pas- 
sage.   Those  who  were  employed  on  this  particular  service 
could  have  been  only  a  small  part  of  the  Syracusan  army. 
The  Athe-  In  anything  like  a  regular  fight  the  Athenians  still  had 
alwayi  the  the  advantage ;  they  forced  the  passage,  and  put  its  de- 
actuS^     fenders  to  flight.     What  wore  out  the  strength  of  the 
fighting,     retreating  army  was  not  actual  encounters,  in  which  blows 
the*pM^  could  be  given  and  returned.  It  was  the  constant  harassing 
'^®'  warfare  of  the  horsemen  and  darters,  who  seized  every 

the  Syra-  occasion  on  the  march  to  make  desultory  attacks,  which 
harden  *^®  heavy-armed  had  no  means  of  returning.  The  attacks 
and  of  the  horsemen  went  on  wherever  the  ground  made  it 

possible,  as  it  was  during  the  whole  of  the  first  day^s 
march.  This  carried  them  about  five  miles  from  their 
Firttnight.  starting- point.  For  the  night  they  encamped,  we  are  told, 
on  a  hill,  perhaps  at  the  top  of  the  ascent  immediately 
above  the  Anapos,  before  Floridia  is  reached  ^. 
The  The  immediate  object  of  the  retreating  army  now  was 

cUfF.  ^^     *o  reach  a  rocky  height  known  as  the  Akraian  cliff,  which 
doubtless  took  its   name  from  the  Syracusan  settlement 

^  Thac.  Til.  78.  4 ;  if6>u{wro  vp^  \6^  riri. 
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at  Akrai.     Could  they  once  reach  and  master  that  pointy  ch4p.  vm. 

they  wonid  be  on  the  high  ground,  within  reach  of  their 

Sikel  allies.    With  them   they  might  rest  awhile,  and 

devise  the  means  of  reaching  Katanft  by  some  roundabout 

path.    But  the  approach  to  the  cliff  was  no  easy  matter. 

The  road  to  it  lay  through  a  most  rough  pass,  which  The  p»M. 

b^ins  just  below  the  present  town  of  Floridia,  and  is  now 

known  as  Cava  Spampinato  or  Cala/rella,  the  latter  a  name 

that  speaks  of  Saracen  occupation.    The  cliff  itself,  the 

end  of  the  lands  now  known  as  ManastereilOy  stands  at 

the  point  of  junction  of  this  combe  and  another  of  the 

same  kind  ^.     As  soon  as  the  Syracusans  were  certain  of  The  Syn- 

the  point  at  which  the  retreating  force  was  aiming,  a  party  b^d  a 

was  sent  on  to  build  a  wall  across  the  pass.     Meanwhile  !I*^  Across 

*  the  pass. 

the  second  day's  march  of  the  Athenians  had  led  them  only 
over  twenty  stadia.     This  implies  ceaseless  harassing  on 
the  part  of  the  Syracusan  horsemen  and  darters,  though 
it  is  not  directly  mentioned.     The  place  of  their  second  Seoond 
night's  encampment  was  on  a  rough  piece  of  ground  toseptem- 
which  they  had  to  go  down.     This,  though  there  may       "' 
be  some  difficulty  as  to  the  exact  distance,  seems  to  agree 
very  well  with  some  of  the  ground   immediately  below 
Floridia  to  the  south,  ground  now  crossed  by  a  modem 
viaduct^.     The  present  town  seems  to  have  had  a  fore- 
runner of  some  kind;  for  one  object  in  the  choice  of  the 
encampment  was  to   take  food  out  of  the  houses,  and 
water  ^.     This  last  was  not  likely  to  be  plentiful  in  their 
march  up  the  rugged    combe.     On   the  third  day  the  Third  day's 
Athenians  set  forth  to  attempt  their  hard  march  to  thcgeptem- 
cliff.     They  were  annoyed  on  their  way  by  the  horsemen  ^^^  ^Z- 
and  darters ;  the  darters  would  have  every  opportunity  all 

^  Tfauc.  vii.  78.  5 ;  j}v  Si  X6^  Koprtp^Mol  i/caripoaOer  xap&bpa  KpfjfoMrir 
IxoXcTro  34  *AMptuoy  \ivas.    See  Appendix  XXII. 

*  See  Appendix  XXII. 

'  Thnc  viL  78.  4 ;  fiovk6fuvoi  $/c  r«  rStr  t^MMV  kafitiv  rt  IMi/iok  (^/rcTro 
Tdp  6  X*^P^)  **^  ^^P  A^'''^  a^&r  ainw  ^ptu&at  a0r66tp. 
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Third 
night. 


Fourth 
d&y*B 
march. 
Septem- 
ber 14. 

The  pasa 
blooked 
and 
guarded. 


The  Athe- 
nians tnm 
back. 


along  the  line,  and  there  are  points  where  the  sides  of  the 
pass  sink  so  low  that  the  horsemen  also  could  get  at  the 
struggling  heavy-armed.  The  Athenians  made  fight  for  a 
while ;  hut  at  last  they  lost  heart  and  went  back  to  their 
camp  of  the  night  before.  There  they  again  spent  the 
night,  but  with  a  smaller  stock  of  provisions ;  the  horse- 
men hindered  their    leaving   their  camp   to   plunder  or 

forage  ^. 

It  was  no  slight  task  for  forty  thousand  men,  armed  and 
unarmed — less  indeed  by  so  many  as  had  been  killed  or  had 
strayed  away  or  had  sunk  from  mere  weariness  during  the 
three  days'  march — ^to  make  their  way,  and  to  keep  some 
kind  of  Older  in  making  it,  along  a  frightfully  ragged 
path,  with  darts  every  moment  hurled  down  on  their  heads, 
and  with  occasional  charges  of  horse  on  their  flanks.     But 
they  still  struggled  on  through  the  fourth  day's  march, 
striving  against  all  hindrances,  till  they  at  last  came  in 
sight  of  the  point  for  which,  they  were  striving.     But  a 
wall  had  arisen  between  them  and  the  cliff,  and  behind  the 
wall  was  a  body  of  Syracusan  heavy-armed,  ranged  in  the 
narrow  pass.     They  were,  in  the  military  language  of  the 
time,  not  a  few  shields  deep  ^.     And  on  the  rock  itself  was 
posted  a  large  body  of  darters,  who,  from  their  high  place, 
could  take  good  aim  at  the  men  who  were  struggling  on 
below.     Yet  the  Athenians  attacked  the  wall,  and  strove 
to  carry  the  position  by  force  ^.     Whatever  may  have  been 
the  strength  of  the  hasty  barrier  in  itself,  they  failed  to 
storm  it  in  the  face  of  the  thick  ranges  of  shields  and 
spears  behind  it,  and  under  the  ceaseless  shower  of  missiles 
falling  from  above.     When  the  attempt  was  found  to  be 
hopeless,  they  turned  round ;  they  marched  some  way  from 
the  barrier,  and  halted  to  rest  awhile.     During  this  halt  of 

*  Thuc  vii.  78.  6 ;  oi  y^Lp  tn  dvoxc^pta^  ol6y  t«  iJf  inrb  r&y  lww4<»». 
lb.  79. 1 ;  ttpw  vp6  kavrSw  imip  tov  dirorcixtV/iaror  T^y  ^^Sh^  arpart^ 
mpartray/Uptfy  o6«  Iw'  6\iy<i^  daw'&w.     See  above,  pp.  169,  170. 
»  lb.  a ;  wpocfiak6yT€s  ol  'A^vafoi  irtixoft&xovy. 
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the  Athenians  the  rain  and  thunder  common  in  the  autumn  chap.  vm. 

season  came  on.     To  men  already  disheartened  by  toil  and 

failure  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  seemed  something 

strange  and  terrible  j  the  rain  and  thunder  were  surely  sent  Rain  and 

by  the  gods  for  their  destruction  *.     Their  spirits  sank  yet 

lower ;  yet  they  still  had  heart  to  strike  a  blow  when  they 

were  all  but  hopelessly  hemmed  in  within  the  fatal  pass. 

For^  while  they  were  halting,  Oylippos  sent  on  a  party  by  They  make 

some  side  path — it  would  be  easy  to  find  such — to  throw  SSSiat.*  ' 

up  another  wall  between  their  halting-place  and  their  camp 

of  the  night  before.     Even  now,  when  it  comes  to  actual 

fightings  the  Athenians  have  the  better.      A  party  was 

sent  on  in  advance  which  succeeded  in  hindering  the  Syra* 

cusans  from  carrying  out  their  work.     The  rest  followed ; 

they  seem  to  have  made  their  way  out  of  the  pass  at  the 

end  near  Floridia.     On  the  fourth  night  they  encamped  on  Fourth 

the  plain ;  that  is,  no  longer  in  the  bottom  below  Floridia^  ^^ 

but  in  the  more  level  ground  above  \ 

The  fifth  day^s  work  was  the  result  of  a  certain  change  Fifth  day's 
of    plan.      The  generals  now  gave   up   the  thought   of  Septem- 
forcing  their  way  to  that  particular  cliff  by  that  particular  ^'  '5* 
pass.     Their  object  seems  now  to  have  been  to  find  some 
other  road,  some  other  pass,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
which  might  lead  them  to  the  high  groimd,  and  which  the 
Syracusans  might  not  have  occupied  ^.      On  this  errand  March  on 
they  now  set  forth.      But,  now  that  they  were  on  more—a^^, 
level  ground,  the  attacks  of  the  Syracusans,  now  above  all 
those  of  the  horsemen,  became  more  galling  than  ever. 
Horsemen  and  darters  pressed  on  them  from  every  side; 
they  were  surrounded  by  enemies;   if  the  Athenians  ad- 
vanced, the  assailants  gave  way;    if  they  fell  back,  the 

^  Thoe.  Til.  79.  3;  MfuCov  M  rf  eptrip^  6ki$p^  mi  ravra  viyra 
ytt^icBoi,  The  feeling  had  been  the  other  way  at  an  earlier  stage.  See 
above,  p.  173,  and  Orote,  vii.  465. 

'  lb.  5 ;  9p^  r6  wtHov  iiifXiaayro. 

*  See  Appendix  XXIJ. 
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CHAP.  vni.  assailants  pressed  upon  them.  They  specially  harassed  the 
rear,  the  division  of  D^mosthenSs^  hoping  that,  if  they  could 
put  one  part  of  the  army  to  flight,  a  general  panic  might 
seize  on  the  whole  ^.  But  though  many  were  wounded,  the 
army  still  kept  its  order.  The  attacks  however  had  been 
so  ceaseless  that,  in  the  coui'se  of  the  whole  day,  they  had 
advanced  only  five  or  six  stadia,  a  good  deal  under  a  mile. 
At  that  distance  they  halted,  still  on  the  level  ground^. 

Fifth  The  Syracusans  also  withdrew  for  the  night  to  their  camp, 

^^   '        of  the  place  of  which  we  have  no  hint. 

ChftDgeof       The  night  that  followed  was  spent  by  the  Athenian 

^"^'         generals  in  debates  as  to  the  course  now  to  be  followed. 

The  discussion  led  to  a  complete  change  of  plan.      The 

design  of  reaching  the   Sikel  country   by  the  road    by 

which  they  had  thus  far  striven  to  reach  it,  or  by  any 

other  road  in  what  we  may  call  the  region  of  the  Anapos, 

was  altogether  given  up.     The  scheme  had  broken  down ; 

there  was  no  hope  of  success  in  that  quarter.     Provisions 

too  had  nearly  failed,  and  the  number  of  those  who  had 

been  wounded  in  the  ceaseless  attacks  of  the  enemy  was 

March       very  great  ^.     Nikias  and  Demosthenes   therefore  deter- 

Helorine     Duned  to  attempt  their  escape  by  a  wholly  different  path. 

^^^  *t^  They  gave  up  the  thought  of  reaching  Katan^,  even  by 

the  most  roundabout  and  rugged  of  roads  ^.     The  new 

march  was  to  be  towards  Kamarina  and  Gela,  and  the 

other  towns,  Greek  and  barbarian,  in  that  quarter.    If  they 

could  make  their  way  from  their  present  position  into  the 

Helorine  road,  at  some  point  well  out  of  reach  of  the 

garrison  of  the  Olympieion,  they  had  a  reasonable  chance 

of  escape.     The  very  care  with  which  the  Syracusans  had 

^  Thuo.  yii.  79*  5 ;  /niXiara  nns  bffTdrois  wpoffrnmovrtSf  ct  mat  Kord  fipaxi^ 

*  lb.  6  ;  wpo€\06vT€S  vivrt  ^  If  (rraHlovt^  drcvatWro  Ir  r^  vc^. 
'  lb.  So.  1.    Where  their  state  is  set  forth  with  some  emphans. 
'  lb.  2.    See  Appendix  XXIL 
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occupied  the  passes  by  which  the  Athenians  were  expected  obap.  vni. 
to  march  gave  them  some  hope.     Some  distant  point  of 
this  road  might  be  found  unguarded^  and  they  might  be 
able  to  reach  the  Sikel  hills  from  that  side  without  further 
hindrance. 

The  district  to  which  we  have  now  to  turn  our  thoughts 
is  that  which  lies  round  the  modem  towns  of  Noto  and 
Avola^  where  a  number  of  rivers  empty  themselves  into  the  The  loaih- 
eastem  sea  of  Sicily.  All  of  them  are  necessarily  crossed  Hven. 
by  the  road  from  Syracuse  to  Hel6ron.  These  streams  are 
largely  of  the  nature  of  fiumare^  stony  beds ;  the  amount 
of  water  in  them  depends  largely  on  the  weather  and  on 
the  time  of  the  year.  What  is  a  mere  expanse  of  stones 
<me  day  may  be  a  rushing  torrent  the  next.  It  was  the 
rainy  season  of  the  year^  as  the  Athenian  army  had  lately 
felt;  there  is  further  every  reason  to  think  that,  before 
Sicily  was  so  crueUy  shorn  of  its  woods,  the  average 
amount  of  water  in  these  beds  was  much  greater  than 
it  is  now.  The  rivers  then,  when  the  retreating  army 
had  to  cross  them  in  the  time  of  autumn,  may  well  have 
been  found  greater  hindrances  than  they  seem  to  a  modem 
traveller  who  passes  them  at  an  earlier  time  of  the  year. 
The  first  in  the  series,  the  one  most  to  the  north,  is  that  The  Kaky- 
which  in  our  narrative  is  called  Kakyparis,  that  is,  there  Icwi^U. 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  the  modem  Casnbile.  This 
stream  runs  through  a  deep  combe  among  the  mountains, 
the  Cava  Cambile^  which  would  form  an  approach  to  the 
Sikd  lands  in  that  quarter  far  easier  than  that  by  which 
the  Athenian  army  had  tried  to  reach  the  Akraian  clifE. 
The  road  is  far  less  rough,  and,  though  the  windings  of 
the  stream  may  cause  it  to  be  crossed  several  times,  it 
could  not,  as  its  course  lay  within  the  gorge,  become  any 
hindrance  to  the  march  of  an  army  by  that  road.  The 
combe  gradually  opens  into  the  more  level  ground  by  the 
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CHAP,  viii,  sea,  into  which  the  Kakyparis  makes  it«  way  by  a  wider 
mouth  than  might  have  been  expected  from  its  present 
size  only  a  little  way  inland.  But  at  the  point  where 
it  was  crossed  by  the  Helorine  road^  at  a  very  slight 
distance  from  the  sea,  its  crossing  could  present  no  diffi- 
culty now,  and  it  would  seem  from  the  story  to  have 
presented  none  then.  The  new  plan  of  the  Athenian 
generals  was  to  make  their  way  into  the  Helorine  road 
at  a  point  not  very  far  north  of  that  where  it  crossed 
the  Kakyparis.  They  hoped  that  the  Syracusans  would 
not  have  occupied  these  more  distant  passes.  And  if 
Kakjrparis  could  have  been  reached  and  found  undefended, 
a  march  up  the  pleasant  combe  through  which  his  stream 
flows  would,  in  its  earlier  stages  at  least,  have  been  a 
holiday  undertaking  after  the  fearful  toil  of  the  struggle 
along  the  stony  gorge  between  Floridia  and  the  Akraian 
cliff. 

Thepw-         But  Gylippos  and  Hermokrates   were  not  men  to  be 

sage  of  the  -i       i       •      i  i 

Kakyparis  easily  deceived.  They  had  most  likely  already  secured 
the  s^  ^  *'^®  passages  of  the  rivers  as  one  of  the  possible  ways  by 
cusaiiB.  which  the  Athenians  might  attempt  to  escape.  It  is  men- 
tioned that  the  Athenians  looked  for  their  Sikel  allies  to 
meet  them  at  the  point  where  the  road  crosses  the  Kaky- 
paris. If  any  such  had  been  waiting  there  all  these  days 
since  the  despatch  of  the  first  message  of  Nikias  ^  they 
had  gone  away  in  despair  or  had  been  driven  away.  Most 
likely  a  new  message  had  been  sent  after  the  partial  change 
of  plan  on  the  night  of  the  fourth  day  ^ ;  a  more  thorough 
change  of  course  had  now  become  possible.  And  the 
watchful  eyes  of  Gylippos  and  Hermokrates  had  doubt- 
less  marked  the  chance  also.  In  any  case  the  Syracusans 
were  beforehand  with  their  retreating  enemies.     On  the 

*  See  Appendix  XXII. 

I  ^^  A  '^'"  ^^'  ^'    ^  *^^®'  P-  37a,  and  Appendix  XXII. 
See  Appendix  XXII. 
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morning  which  followed  the  debate  of  the  fifth  night  in  chap.  viii. 
the  Athenian  camp^  the  ford  of  Kakyparis  was  held^  not 
by  Sikel  allies  of  Athens^  but  by  a  Syracusan  detachment 
bnsily  employed  in  defending  the  passage  with  a  wall  and 
palisade  ^. 

The  resolution  of  the  Athenian  generals  was  no  sooner  Sixth  day*8 
taken  than  it  was  carried  out.      And  it  was  carried  out  towardstbe 
so  skilfully  as  for  the  moment  to  deceive  the  Syracusans^  I^^L*'* 
and  so  to  gain  at  least  the  advantage  of  time.     The  Athe-  September 
nian  army  left  its  post  while  it  was  still  nighty  having 
lighted  a  number  of  fires  to  make  the  enemy  believe  that 
they  were  still  there*.     They  then  set  out  in  the  same 
order  as  before^  Nikias  commanding  the  van  and  Demo* 
sthenes  the  rear.     But  the  two  divisions  presently  parted  The  two 
asunder.     A  retreat  by  night  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  part 
enemy  was  not  a  hopeful  work  or  one  favourable  to  dis-  •*"*°^*'- 
cipline.    Panic  and  superstitious  dread  came  upon  the  army.  I*»nic  in 
So,  our  guide  remarks,  it  is  apt  to  happen  to  all  armies,  .I'on'^f '' 
and  the  greater  the  army  the  greater  the  danger  of  this  ^1^ 
kind  ^.    The  rear,  under  Demosthenes,  was  specially  smitten 
in  this  way.     The  rear  is  in  any  case  the  part  of  the  army 
most  likely  to  fall  into  confusion,  and  whatever  was  left  of 
the  unwarlike  centre  of  the  original  square  ^  was  likely  to 
lag  behind  with  the  rear  rather  than  to  speed  on  with  the 
van.     The  division  of  Demosthenes  now  fell  altogether 
out  of  order  and  lagged  behind,  while  the  van,  under 
Nikias,  now  spoken  of  as  a  separate  army,  kept  their  ranks 
better,  and  marched  on  with  greater  speed.     It  was  the 
object  of  Nikias  to  press  on  as  fast  as  might  be.      He 
thought  that  safety  was  most  likely  to  be  had,  not  by 

^  Thnc.  Til.  80.  5;  ilpo¥  ital  ivTav0a  ^vXaieffw  nva  rSiv  'Svpaxoaloav^ 
dwor«txi(<nfff&if  tc  xai  imoeraupowmv  rbv  w6poit.    See  Appendix  XXII. 

'  lb.  I ;  wv/A  Koocturrts  (iis  wKutrra  ii'w&y^iv  r^v  arparia», 

'  lb.  3 ;  o[w  ipiktt  icai  mm  ffrparoviioit,  iidAiora  8^  rois  /uyiarotij  ^fioi 
Kol  liti/MTa  I'Yfywta^at  ,  .  .  kftwiwrtt  rapaxtn, 

*  See  above,  p.  373. 
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CHAP.  vni.  stopping  to  fight,  but  by  escaping  with  all  faast^  %)it- 

NikiMin    ing    onlj  where  fighting  could   not  be   avoided  ^     By 

daybreak  this  front  division,  far  in  advance   of  that  of 

Demosthen^^^  had  reached  the  Helorine  road,  the  road 

by  the  sea^  as  distinguished  from  the  inland  hiUs  which 

had  been  the  scene  of  their  earlier  march  ^     Along  this 

road  they  marched  till  they  came  to  the  point  where  it 

goes  down  with  a  steep  descent  to  the  ford  of  the  Kaky- 

paris.    No  Sikels  were  there  to  help  and  g^de  them  op 

the  combe;   they  saw  the  Syracusan  detachment  on  the 

TheAthe-  other  side  still  busy  vnth  their  fortification.     The  spirit 

the  Kakj'  o^  the  Athenians  was  not  yet  worn  out  with  their  toils ; 

^"^         once  more,  when  it  comes  to  actual  fighting,  they  have  the 

better.    The  ground  gave  them  some  help ;  they  chaiged 

down  the  steep  bank  of  the  stream ;  they  crossed  the  ford, 

and  drove  away  the  Syracusans  from  their  works  on  the 

lower  ground  on  the  right  bank  *.    Even  in  this  last  stage 

of  their  struggles,  they  had  thus  much  of  success  to  cheer 

them. 

The  way         jj^^  ^]^^  f^^  tj^i^t  no  Sikels  had  come  to  help  them  and 

by  the  ,  ^ 

Kakyparis  that  a  Syracusan  party  was  there  to  withstand  them  put 
given  up.    ^^  ^^j  ^  every  thought  that  the  Athenian  army  could 

reach  the  hill  country  of  the  Sikels  by  way  of  the  goige 

of  the  Kakyparis.     They  might  reasonably  expect  to  find 

the  pass  occupied  and  fortified  against  them ;   they  may 

likely  enough  have  seen  Syracusan  soldiers  actually  posted 

They         on  the  lower  hills  which  command  its  entrance.     Their 

^  the         Sikel  guides,  guides  who  had  doubtless  led  them  throogh 

ErineoB.     ^y^^  whole  of  the  march,  counselled  them  to  go  on  to  another 

'  Thuc.  yii.  8i.  3;  Baaaw  6  Vudas  i^<,  vo/d(oay  od  rb  fnro/Uv€iv  4v  rf 
TotoiuT(f>  Mvras  ttvau  teat  fiAx((T^cu  (Torrrjpiav,  dAAd  t6  ift  Tdxi<nu  ifwoxt»p^t 
Tocavra  fiaxofUyovs  tea  iawyc&^oimu, 

'  lb.  80.  3;  rd  ^i^v  Jfuciov  ffrpAnv/iOy  &ffwtp  ^yuroy  ^v^ifiwi  r*  mt 
irpoCKa$€  V0XA9;.    See  Appendix  XXII. 

*  lb.  4.    See  Appendix  XXII. 

*  lb.    See  Appendix  XXII. 
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river^  the  Erineos  \    There  was  of  course  the  chance  that  chap.  vin. 
they  might  find  some  undefended  way  among  the  moun- 
tains.   There  was  the  chance  that  the  Syracusans  whom 
they  had  driven  from  the  ford  of  the  Kakyparis  were  the 
most  distant  of  Syracusan  outposts^  and  that  now  their 
ooorse  in  any  direction  that  they  might  choose  might  be 
uninterrupted.    In  any  case  pressing  on  was  less  dangerous 
than  falling  back.    They  marched  on  therefore  as  far  as 
the  Erineos.    They  reached  this  point  late  in  the  day^  and  Sixth 
Nikias  settled  his  army  for  the  night  on  some  high  ground 
near  the  river  ^.    The  topography  here  is  somewhat  more  Question 
difficult  than  in  the  case  either  of  the  Kakyparis,  the  first  ErineoeT 
river  in  this  part  of  their  march,  or  of  the  last,  namely  the 
AssinaroB.     Both  these  are  clearly  marked ;  it  is  less  easy 
to  fix  which  of  several  streams  is  the  Erineos.    North  of 
the  town  of  Avola  is  a  small  stream  called  the  Etanici^ 
a  name  which  might  possibly  stand  to  Erineos  in  the  same 
relation  in  which  Cambile  stands  to  Kakyparis,    Between 
the  towns  of  Avola  and  Noto  there  is  one  most  picturesque 
narrow  gorge  on  a  small  scale,  with  steep  banks  and  signs 
of  primeval  burrowings,  known  by  the  name  of  Maralidi. 
Further  on  there  is  a  wider  and  gentler  dip,  caUed  La 
CavaUata^  dry  certainly  at  times,  but  seemingly  full  of  water 
at  others.     Just  beyond  it  is  the  end  of  a  range  of  hills, 
which  would  very  well  serve  the  purposes  of  Nikias  as 
a  shelter  and  as  an  outlook  ^.      On  one  of  these  hills  or 
on  some  other  point  along  the  line  of  way,  the  army  abode 
for  the  sixth  night  of  their  retreat.     In  the  morning  they  Seventh 
were  startled  by  the  appearance  of  their  Syracusan  enemies,  September 
who  had,  by  the  mouth  of  a  Syracusan  herald,  a  frightful  '^' 
tale  to  tell  them.     The  division  of  Nikias  was  now  the^®^"o^ 

the  other 

only  representative  on  Sicilian  ground  of  the  two  great  division. 

^  Thnc.  vii.  80.  5 ;  rcBArjf  yAp  ol  ifyfi&wn  MKtvw.    See  Appendix  XXII. 

'  lb.  83.  4;  VuMS  «a2  ol  iitr*  abrw  d^ivrovrTcu  ruB&rjf  rp  IllUpt^  M  r^y 
Yorc^t^r  rdr  'E^rcdr,  ical  9m0^  wpds  fAtr4wp6v  ri  Ka0i&€  ri^r  ffrpartAv,  See 
Appendix  XXII.  '  See  Appendix  XXIL 
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CHAP.  vni.  armaments  which  Athens  had  sent  forth  to  win  the  mastay 

of  Sicily  and  the  western  seas. 
Sixth  day.       On  the  morning  of  the  day  before,  as  soon  as  it  was 
September  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  Athenian  force  had  decamped  in  the  night, 

there  was  great  wrath  in  the  camp  of  Syracuse.      Syra- 
cusans  and  allies  joined  in  a  general  cry  against  Gylippos, 
charging  him  with  having  allowed  the  enemy  to  escaped 
Gylippos     This  suspicion  is  one  of  several  signs  that  the  feeling  to- 
Atii^.  wards  the  Athenians,  and  specially  towards  Nikias,  which 
was  felt  by  or  attributed  to  the  Lacedaemonian  was  wholly 
different  from  that  either  of  the  native  Syracusans  or  of 
the  kinsfolk  who  had  thrown  themselves  heart  and  soul 
into  the  Syracusan  cause.     When  we  think  of  the  learlier 
career  of  Nikias,  his  Ipng  friendship  for  Sparta  and  his 
negotiation  of  the  peace  which  bears  his  name,  it  seems 
likely  that  he  and  Gylippos  may  have  been  personal  ac- 
quaintances;  they  may  even  have  been  personal  friends. 
At  any  rate  Nikias  and  his  army  would  be  to  Gylippos 
simply  men  whom  his  duty  to  his  own  city  made  his 
enemies  in  war.     There  was  nothing  to  fill  his  mind  with 
that  fierce  call  to  vengeance  which  stirred  the  heart  of 
every  Syracusan,   and  which  would  be  fully  shared  by 
Corinthians  and  Leukadians   who    came    to    help   their 
daughter  or  sister  city  in  time  of  danger.      It  was  only 
natural  that  the  charge  of  showing  undue  and  even  treason- 
able favour  to  the  invaders,  if  brought  against  any  man, 
^^Sy»-   should  be  brought  against  Gylippos.      The  story  almost 
pursue.       reads  as  if  the  Syracusan  army  hardly  waited  'for  orders 
to  pursue  the  fugitives.     There  could  be  little  doubt  as  to 
the  road  by  which  they  had  gone,  and  the  pursuit  was 
made  with  all  speed  *.     The  division  of  Demosthenes,  once 

*  Thuc.  vii.  8i.  I ;  ol  2vpaK6<noi  leat  ol  ^^fi/MXOi  .  .  .  kv  tdri^  ol  woXAoi 
rdr  Tv\iwww  dxw  iic6vra  d^cTvcu  robs  'ABtjvatovs, 

'  Directly  after  the  words  in  the  last  note  foUows;  koL  icard,  r6x<» 
btmieovTts,  y  ov  xo^ciwt  po$6yotrro  «cx«/>7«o7«Ui  xaniXafJifiAvown  wtfi  6pUrro9 
&pw.    This  looks  almost  like  popular  aoUon. 
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the  rerewaid  of  the  whole  force  and  containing  more  than  chap.  tiii. 
half  the  army  ^,  had  not  with  daylight  fully  shaken  ofE  the 
panic  terrors  of  the  night.      Their  march  was  so  much 
slower  and  so  much  less  orderly  than  that  of  the  division 
of  Nikias,  that  of  the  two  parts  of  the  army  neither  knew 
anything  of  the  &te  of  the  other.     We  cannot  suppose 
that  Demosthenes  did  not  fully  share  the  wish  of  Nildas 
to  press  on  with  all  speed;    but,  placed  in  the  rear,  ex- 
posed to  the  first  attack  of  the  enemy,  and  conmianding 
a  disheartened  and  now  disordered  force,  he  could  not  keep 
up  with  his  colleague  ^,    When  therefore  the  Syracusans  The  divi- 
caught  him  up,  about  the  hour  of  the  morning  meal,  mosthends' 
seemingly  before  he  had  reached  the  Helorine  road,   he  ^^▼^rtaken. 
was  more  than  six  miles  behind  the  division  of  Nikias  ^ 
At  this  point  the  last  fight  of  the  best  soldier  that  Athens 
had  left  to  her  was  to  begin. 

It  was  against  hard  odds  that  the  man  of  Pylos  had  Last  fight 
to  strive  the  last  time  that  he  met  a  Lacedemonian  enemy  mosthente. 
face  to  &ce.     The  fight  was  of  the  kind  of  which  we  have 
seen  80  many  in  these  few  days,  a  fight  in  which  the  heavy- 
armed,  wearied  and  disheartened,  could  do  nothing  against 
the  ceaseless  desultory  attacks  of  the  horsemen  and  darters^. 
Demosthen^  and  his  men  were  at  last  surrounded  in  a  diffi- 
cult piece  of  groimd.   A  space  thick  with  olive-trees,  fenced  Olive- 
in  by  a  wall,  was  crossed  by  a  road  from  one  end  to  the  Polyi61o«. 
other  \    It  had  been  the  estate  of  PolyzSlos,  son  of  Deino- 

^  Thuc.  vix.  80.  3 ;  rd  ffuffv  ii&Kurra  maut  wXinw. 

*  lb. ;  dwt<rwAff$ri  re  «a2  ii.raxr6T€pw  Ix^fxc.  81.  a  ;  irpoaifu^aoF  [pi 
JbfpoKictiH]  roTt  furd  rod  Aij/ioo$4vovt^  i^ripoit  re  oZci  «al  axokairtpw  not 
dnutr&rtpar  x'^P^^"'*  ^  ^'  murr^t  t6t€  ^vrcTo/idx^tfay. 

'  lb.  3 ;  rd  8^  Nonov  ffTpArwvfui  dircrxcr  ir  rf  wp6<r$4w  lud  warHfteorra 
araSicvf.    See  Appendix  XXII. 

*  lb.  81.  2,  3 ;  of  2inr$f  rwr  tupaieoalam  lmmkmf¥r6  re  ^v  tdrro^  tlx"'  ^ 
inrms  mSL  ^wrgymf  h  rulr6  .  .  .  ^  9i  Affftac^hnp  ...  06  mpc^itptt  ftSXXoi^ 
4  Is  f^XV  £M'cni<r(rcTO,  low  hlkarplfieay  kvkXwtoi  re  in^  cAtw,  «a2  ht 
«oXAf  9off6fi^  airis  re  Koi  ol  /wr'  a;^rov  'ABrprtuot  j|<rar. 

'  lb. ;  dyciAs^^cr  If  n  x»fM¥t  f  it^KKf  /«ir  rcix^or  rc|M^,  Ms  tk  Mey 

VOL,  in.  C  C 
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CHAP.  ▼m.  menes^  brother  of  three  tyrants^  but  himself  no  tyrant. 
It  still  bore  his  name^  a  name  doubtless  still  honoured 
in  Syracuse^.  Some  chance  or  heedlessness  must  have 
led  the  retreating  force  into  so  untoward  a  spot;  when 
they  were  in  it^  the  Syracusans  knew  how  to  make  the 
best  of  their  advantage.  They  shrank  from  any  general 
attack,  from  any  near  fighting.  They  thought  tiiat  it 
might  still  be  dangerous  to  risk  a  struggle  &ce  to  face 
with  desperate  men.  Their  own  superiority  was  now  so 
clear  that  it  was  not  wise  to  jeopard  it  at  the  last  moment 
by  any  untoward  chance^.  And  with  this  was  now 
mingled  another  feelings  that  by  which  the  thought  of 
success  gradually  softens  into  something  like  the  thought 
of  mercy.  Men  began  to  feel  that  the  leading  into  cap- 
tivity of  the  invading  host  would  be  a  more  striking 
symbol  of  Syracusan  victory  than  their  slaughter  ^ 
Meuaga  of  When  therefore  the  whole  day  had  been  passed  in  harass- 
to  the  uig  attacks  on  the  Athenians  on  every  side,  when  the 
^^^  strength  of  the  enemy  was  clearly  failing  through  wounds 
and  weariness  and  hunger^  towards  evening  a  herald  was 
Bent  to  the  Athenian  army — ^it  was  sent  to  the  army  rath» 
than  to  the  general — ^bearing  a  message  in  the  name  of 
Gylippos  and  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  \    An  appeal 

icai  tv$w,  ixAas  re  oIk  dxlyas  c7xcv.  On  Mtv  ical  Mw  see  Arnold,  in.  423 ; 
Grote,  vii.  469.    I  go  with  Grote. 

^  Plat.  Nik.  37 ;  Axp*'  <>^  AtffAocdiyrjs  iAXa  Kai  rd  /icr*  Jrc£yov  aTp&T€»/ta 
wtfi  rijy  Uokv(ifk€iov  avXi^v  iv  r^  UatiAx^oBai  «a2  intoKfiw^aBai,  kwcXw- 
Oiv,  See  Appendix  XXII.  Plutarch  is  not  deecribing  the  maicb  of 
Ddmoethenda  in  any  detail ;  bat  he  preserveB  this  bit  of  topography  in  the 
wordi  of  one  who  oould  take  it  for  granted.  The  memoriee  of  Polysdlos 
ooncemed  Philistos ;  they  did  not  conoem  Thacydides. 

■  Thuc.  vii.  81.  3,  4;  .  .  .  ifidXXoyro  9€pt<rra!i6y.  rota^rms  82  v/mmt- 
fioXais  icai  06  (wrr'aZ^  fJi^xois  cl  XvpaK6<nin  tlM&reas  kxpSayro'  r6  yAp  dvoccr- 
9wt^uv  wp6s  A»$pdnrov5  dwytyorj/iivout  oi  vpds  Utiycay  /mXXoy  ^v  In  Ij  «pds 
ruv  'ABrfyoioav, 

'  lb.  4 ;  «a2  af/ia  <^M  W  ns  ifiyyero  W  t^payiq,  ^  aa(f>tt  /J^  vpoa><aX«». 
Bfjyai  Ty,  «m2  Mtu(oy  Kci  &s  raiTjf  tJ  Idiif  icara9a/Murd/ifyM  Xl(^c<r9ac 
a^To6t, 

*  lb.  8a.  I ;  le^pvy/ut  voiowrtu  IH/Xiinror  koI  Xvpcuc6<noi  mU  ol  t^Htaxoi, 
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was  made  to  that  port  of  the  Athenian  army  which  might  chap.  vm. 
be  supposed  to  be  serving  against  its  will.  Athenian 
citizens^  hired  mercenaries,  allies  who  had  taken  the  Athe- 
nian side  of  their  own  free  will^  most  all  take  the  conse- 
quences of  their  voltmtary  acts.  But  the  islanders  of  the 
^gsean  were  guiltless  of  anj  evil  will  towards  Syracuse 
or  her  allies;  they  were  there  simply  at  the  bidding  of 
a  haughty  mistress  in  whose  ambitious  designs  they  had 
no  real  interest.  The  proclamation  of  Gylippos  promised 
safety  and  freedom  to  all  the  islanders  who  would  come 
over  to  the  Syraeusan  side*.  The  contingents  of  a  few 
islands — ^the  names  are  not  given — accepted  these  terms. 
But  the  great  body  of  the  class  to  whom  the  tempting  Genend 
offer  was  made  declined  to  forsake  their  Athenian  com-^^ggofthe 
rades*.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  general  feeling  -^J^^ni*^ 
among  the  subject  allies  of  Athens  towards  the  ruling  city 
was  not  one  of  active  hatred.  The  Athenian  supremacy 
offended  the  Greek  instinct  which  demanded  full  inde- 
pendence for  every  city,  great  or  small;  but  it  was  not 
a  rule  of  heavy  oppression.  It  was  in  most  cities  preferred 
to  the  rule  of  the  local  oligarchs  ^.  But  perhaps  stronger 
still  was  the  feeling  of  military  honour  and  comradeship. 
Soldiers  of  Athens,  by  whatever  means  they  had  become 
such,  they  weuld  not  forsake  Athens  in  her  distress. 

After  the  first  message  of  which  so  little  had  come  a  Surrender 
second  followed.    Its  result  was  a  capitulation  by  which  dividon 
the   whole  remaining  army  of  Demosthenes  surrendered  ^v?^*** 
themselves  to  Oylippos  and  the  Syracusans.      They  sur- 
rendered on  the  simple  promise  that  no  man  should  be 

^  Tbne.  tu.  Sa.  i ;  v^o^or  fth^  r&r  mprittrw  cf  rts  fivuKtrm  Iv*  iKtvOtpi^ 

'  lb. ;  dwtx^pifirAw  nv9t  w6\*it  od  voXkai.  They  acted  by  eitiee,  which 
almcMi  aoggeste  »  Tote  in  each  division. 

'  I  need  not  point  out  that  Grote  has  mnch  to  say  on  this  head  in 
seyeral  places.    See  also  the  account  of  the  affairs  in  Samoa ;  Thuc  viii. 

coa 
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CHAP.  vm. 


He  makes 
no  temui 
for  hinutelf. 


He  tries 

tokiU 

himself. 


Number 
of  the 
prisoners. 


put  to  death  by  violence  or  by  bonds — ^that  is  by  sach 
imprisonment  as  would  amount  to  a  lingering^  death — or 
by  lack  of  necessary  food^  The  terms  were  harsh  and 
yague;  they  would  not  be  broken  if  every  man  were  sold 
in  the  slave-market;  but  they  were  at  least  less  harsh 
than  the  measure  which  Athens  had  dealt  out  to  enemies 
who  had  given  far  less  provocation.  And  the  general 
himself  was  not  included  in  them.  The  lofty  spirit  of 
Demosthenes,  having  secured  some  small  measure  of  mercy 
for  his  soldiers^  disdained  to  make  any  terms  for  himself. 
His  day  was  over ;  life  had  no  more  charms  for  him,  least 
of  all  life  as  a  captive  of  victorious  Syracuse.  And  death 
at  the  bidding  of  victorious  Syracuse  was  a  more  hateful 
prospect  than  death  by  his  own  hand.  As  soon  as  the 
agreement  was  made,  Demosthenes  drew  his  sword  and 
sought  to  slay  himself;  but  the  enemy  gathered  round 
him  and  hindered  his  purpose  ^.  Lamachos  had  died  fight- 
ing by  land  and  Eurymeddn  by  sea;  the  fate  of  their 
renowned  colleague  was  harder. 

The  division  which  he  commanded  had  been  so  thinned 
by  the  ceaseless  toQs  of  so  many  days  that,  out  of  a  full 
half  of  the  whole  host  of  forty  thousand  that  had  set  forth 
from  before  Syracuse,  the  men  who  came  under  the  terms 
of  the  capitulation  numbered  six  thousand  only^.  Wearied, 
wounded,  helpless,  the  Athenian  heavy-armed,  still  more  the 
horsemen  of  whom  we  have  as  yet  heard  so  little,  even  now 


^  Thaa  yii.  8a.  a  ;  vf»6s  ro^  SXKovt  ivavras  robs  furd  Afffgo</$4poys 
SftoKoq^  'yfyrcroi,  6otc  SvKa  rt  irapalhvvai  teat  fiij  dvo^oycfr  fuj^ih^a.  ft^rt 
fiialoat  ft^rt  ttafunt  /x^€  Trjs  AyayKCuordTrj^  M^<f  hatrijs. 

'  Pint.  Nik.  37;  alrbs  dk  Arjfioe$4yrj9  <nraffdfA€yot  rb  (l<pos  ^irXi^c  fth^ 
lavT^v,  oi  ft^  dwiOayt,  rdxv  rw¥  wokt/jdcay  mpurx^mav  ical  <nf?>Xafi6mn^ 
airrSy.  Whence  this  oomes  we  might  guess ;  we  learn  for  certain  from 
Paossnias,  i.  39.13;  yp&(po»  tk  <thtkv  Zia^fM.  ^  ^(Xiaros,  hi  e^  Aijfu>ff$hnp^ 
likv  awwias  voci)<rcuito  tms  SlXXois  vXi^  aJbToO^  «o2  &s  ^^KiffKrro,  a^rdr  Ivi- 
X«(pc<V  dwoKTHyai,  Cf.  Grote,  vii.  470 ;  ThirlwaU,  iii.  456.  They  knew  the 
nature  of  evidenoe. 

'  Thuo.  YiL  8a.  3. 
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kept  something  of  worldly  wealth  about  them.     They  were  ohap.  viii. 
bidden  to  give  up  their  money  by  throwing  it  into  shields 
held  with  the  hollow  side  upwards.      Four  such  shields 
were  filled  with  the  coins  ^.     The  captive  remnant  of  oneHiidlyi- 
division  of  the  Athenian  army,  with  their  renowned  general,  priionen 
the  victor  in  so  many  gallant  enterprises,  were  then  led  with  ^  ^T'^ 
all  speed  as  prisoners  to  Syracuse  ^.     The  other  division,  Divinon  of 
too  far  ahead  of  them  to  know  anything  of  their  fate,  g.  ^ 
were  still  encamped  in  Syracusan  territory.      The  object  night. 
of  the  victorious  Syracusans  was  now  to  bring  them  too 
into  the  city  in  the  same  case  as  their  comrades. 

• 

The  news  of  this  day's  work  was  brought  the  next  mom-  Seventh 
ing,  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day  since  the  beginning  September 
of  the  retreat,  to  the  ears  of  Nikias  and  his  army.     They  ^7- 
were  still  on  their  post  by  the  Erineos  when  the  Syracusan  The  rar- 
herald  came  to  announce  to  the  general  that  his  colleague  Ddmo- 
and  all  his  division  had  become  prisoners  of  the  Syracusans.  Jj^^p^ji 
Let  him,  the  message  added,  surrender  in  the  same  sort  ^.  to  Nikias. 
Nikias  at  first  refused  to  believe  the  tale.     A  short  truce 
was  agreed  on,  in  order  that  an  Athenian  liorseman^  might 
go  and  bring  word  whether  it  were  so  or  not.     The  horse- 
man went.     He  must  have  overtaken  the  sad  procession 
of  his  countrymen  on  their  way  to  Syracuse;   he  came 
back  to  announce  that  the  tale  of  the  herald  was  true. 
Nikias  then  sent  his  herald  to  Gylippos  and  the  Syra- 
cusans.    He  did  not  offer  a  surrender — he  still  commanded 
several  thousand  men  with  arms  in  their  hands,  which  they 
coiild  still  use  with  effect  whenever  the  enemy  came  to  dose 

^  Thne.  vii.  8a.  3.  See  Grote,  Tii.  46a  Aocordtng  to  the  reckonings  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Evaiu  (Synkotuan  Medallions,  133),  the  ram  would  be  about 
333,333  draohmaa.  He  snggesta  that  the  military  chest  was  carried  in  this 
way  by  the  men. 

*  Thno.  yii.  8a.  4 ;  cDtf^  dw€ie6fu(ow  h  ri^  w6aif, 

*  lb.  83.  I ;  ircXciWrcf  xdircTyor  rd  aifrb  ^pqt^. 

*  lb. ;  hrwia  wiftfioi  ffgti^fttyoi^.  It  is  plural  in  the  Syracasan  yerdon. 
Flat  Nik.  a;. 
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CHAP.  viiL  quarters.     He  proposed  terms  of  peace,  at  all  events  terms 
Nikias'       of  ransom  for  his  own  division ;  of  those  who  had  already 

proposal  of 

peace.  surrendered  nothing  was  said.  He  ask^d  that  the  remnant 
of  the  Athenian  army  should  be  allowed  to  go  free,  on 
condition  that  Athens  should  repay  to  Syracuse  the  whole 
costs  of  the  war,  and  till  payment  should  be  made,  should 
g^ve  hostages^  an  Athenian  citizen  for  each  talent  K  As  a 
confession  of  defeat^  such  terms  were  humiliating  enough 
to  Athens,  and  they  promised  a  welcome  contribution  to 
the  Syracusan  hoard.  They  were  of  course  open  to  the 
objection  which  applies  to  all  conventions  of  the  kind  made 
between  military  commanders.  Nikias  had  no  authority 
to  bind  the  Athenian  people  to  any  terms  ^.  And  the 
terms  which  he  proposed  did  not  fall  in  with  the  immediate 
frame  of  mind  of  the  Syracusan  people  and  their  leaders. 
Above  all  temptations  of  money,  even  above  the  longing 
for  a  bloody  revenge,  came  the  yearning  for  one  special  and 
symbolic  form  of  Syracusan  triumph,  the  leading  of  the 
captive  host  of  Athens  and  her  captive  generals  as  bondmen 
into  Syracuse.  Gylippos  too,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  had 
his  own  personal  wish  on  the  matter,  which  would  be  dis- 
appointed if  Nikias  were  allowed  to  lead  away  a  ransomed 

His  terms  but  not  a  captive  army  ^.  The  Spartan  commander  there- 
fore  agreed  with  the  Syracusans  in  refusing  the  terms  pro- 
posed by  Nikias.  Shouts  of  threatening  and  reviling  spoke 
the  general  mind  of  the  army.  The  struggle,  if  we  can 
call  it  so,  the  hurling  of  darts  from  the  Syracusan  side,  at 
once  began  again  K  Parts  of  two  more  fearful  days  were 
yet  to  pass  before  all  was  over. 

During  the  rest  of  the  day  which  followed  the  surrender 

^  Thuc.  vii.  8$.  2  ;  Plut.  Nik.  27.  >  See  above,  p.  66. 

*  See  below,  p.  404* 

*  Thuc  yii.  85.  3 ;  o2  Si  ^vfioueSffioi  teat  Tvktvwas  ov  t/mntcS^x^''^^  '''^ 
\6yovtt  akkd.  vpo<Tw€<T6vTfs  xtd  viptariarr^s  wayTax6$€P  tfioKKw,  Pint.  Nik. 
27;  old*  oi  tpoanxovt  dAAd  vp^i  vfipiy  Kcd  fur*  bpyqi  dirciAovrrct  jf/SoAAor. 
Here  is  another  little  touch  firom  the  eye-witneas. 
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of  the  diyiflion  of  Demosthen^,  the  day  on  which  that  sur-  oeap.  tiii. 
render  was  announced  to  Nikias,  the  Athenians  still  kept  The^  stay 
their  post  on  the  hill  which  they  had  occupied  near  the  ^ne^ 
Erineos.     They  were  now  well  nigh  worn  out  with  lack  of  ^f t^j 
food  and  of  all  things  needful  ^.     But  they  bore  up  till 
evenings  while  the  Sjrracusans  stood  around  and  hurled 
their  missiles  at  them  from  every  side  K     With  nightfall^  Seventh 
as  usual,  the  struggle  ceased ;  the  plan  of  Nikias  was  to  '^ 
wait  till  all  was  still  ^  and  again  to  make  the  attempt 
which  he  had  once  before  made  successfully^  of  escaping 
by  night     His  men  took  up  their  arms,  and  formed  for  FaUare 
a  march :  but  the  Syracusans  heard  what  was  going  on,  attempt  to 
and  raised  the  psean  for  battle  *.      The  Athenians  then,  ^?^^  ^^ 
finding  that  aU  chance  of  getting  away  by  stealth  was 
now  hopeless,  again  laid  down  their  arms  and  waited  for 
the  morning.     Three  hundred  men  only,  of  what  clasd  or  Ewmpe  of 
people  we  are  not  told,  forced  their  way  through  the  Syra-  hundred. 
eusan  guard,  and  got  off  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  each 
man  whither  he  could  ^. 

And  now  the  day  dawned,  the  eighth  and  last  day  of  Eighth  day, 
this  frightful  struggle.     With  the  early  morning  Nikias  i8;4i3. 
led  forth  his  army.    Even  now  there  seems  no  thought  of  l^^t  march 

of  Nikias. 

a  direct  attack  &ce  to  face;  the  Athenian  army  marches 
on  as  before  under  the  now  familiar  shower  of  missiles  from 
every  side.  Their  line  of  march  was  along  the  Helorine 
way.  Soon  after  this  stage  of  the  journey  that  ancient 
path  no  longer  coincides  with  any  modem  road.  The  road  The  road. 
now  turns  inland  to  reach  the  modem  town  of  Noto,  but 

^  llktto.  yii.  83.  4;  crxor  M  mi  o^oc  toi^pojs  circv  re  muL  hnTqMoi¥  dmopitf. 
Plat.  Nik.  37 ;  tfiaXXoy  lilhff  w6rr«»  kr^Sk  lx<*''^^  '''^  linn/Sc/fltfr. 

'  Thnc  n.  ■. ;  ifiaXXot^  koI  to^cw  [as  they  had  before  done  to  the 
diTinon  of  Ddmoethente]  /i^xp*  ^^• 

'  lb. ;  r^f  nMrrdf  ^A/^orrct  r6  ^^iruxjS^Cor, 

*  lb. ;  cl  XifpaM6atiH  oi^rftiyomu  tud  kmuin^iffaM. 

*  lb.  5  ;  8id  rw^  fuktmtm  fitoffd/uwH  ix^^^*  ^^  «1>*11  ^^'^  o^  ^^^ 
again. 
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CHAP.  vm.  the  ancient  track  can  still  be  followed.  It  sometimes  oo^ 
incides  with  lesser  pieces  of  road^  and  in  many  places  the 
wheel-tracks  worn  deep  in  the  rock  show  that  we  are  tread- 
ing a  path  which  had  doubtless  done  service  for  ages  before 
the  time  of  Nikias  ^.  We  may  conceive  that  the  object  of 
the  retreating  army  was  to  reach  the  Heldros,  and  then  to 
turn  inland  by  the  valley  through  which  it  flows.  There 
was  doubtless  danger  through  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Syracusan  town  of  Heldron;  but^  could  that  be  avoided^ 
either  the  Helorine  dale  or  the  coast  beyond  Heloron  offered 
an  easier  means  of  reaching  a  friendly  Sikel  country  than 
any  that  had  yet  offered  itself.  ELasmenai  might  be  dan- 
gerous, like  Heldron;  but  they  had  a  chance  of  making 
their  way  either  to  Motyca  or  to  the  Heraian  Hybla  ^.  Be- 
fore the  Heloros  could  be  reached^  one  more  stream  had  to 
The  Asm-  be  passed.  This  is  the  river  called  in  our  history  Assinaros^ 
Faleo-  which  we  may  safely  set  down  as  that  which  is  now  known 
'^^'''  as  the  Falcomara  or  Fiumara  di  Noto\  From  the  hills  that 
surround  the  elder  Neaiton^  this  stream  flows  down  dose  to 
the  modem  Noto^  and  joins  the  sea  at  a  distance  of  some- 
what more  than  four  miles  from  that  town. 

The  retreating  army  now  pressed  on  to  reach  the  stream^ 
partly,  it  is  said,  because  they  hoped  that^  if  they  could  cross 
it,  their  march  would  be  easier^.  This  perhaps  simply 
means  the  vague  hope  of  better  things  after  overcoming 
any  obstacle^  and,  the  Assinaros  crossed^  there  was  at  least 
no  natural  obstacle  likely  to  be  met  with  on  the  flat  ground 
between  it  and  the  Heldros.  It  can  hardly  mean  that 
the  bed  of  the  Assinaros  or  some  path  on  its  right  bank 
was  looked  on  as  a  possible  way  to  the  friendly  region. 
For  that  purpose  the  valley  of  the  Heldros  was  better 

'  I  went  over  thii  ground  with  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  in  Mareh,  1889. 
>  See  Holm,  6.  S.  ii.  399.  *  See  Appendix  XXII. 

*  Thuc.  vii.  84.  I ;  oUfjiwM  f^  n  o^w  I<rcff0ai,  fr  itafiwn  rdr  «oro- 
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fitted.  The  valley  of  the  Assinaros  is  much  shorter  than  ohaf.  vm. 
that  of  the  Heldros,  and  it  led  directly  to  the  Syracusan  ^^^^ 
fortress  of  Neaiton.  Lower  down,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  river. 
wide,  with  banks  of  different  heights  in  different  parts. 
Along  that  bed  the  stream,  in  spring  at  least,  wanders 
freely  from  side  to  side,  and  it  has  doubtless  often  changed 
its  exact  course.  At  the  point  to  which  the  Helorine  way 
would  lead  from  the  camp  by  the  Erineos,  a  point  nearer  to 
the  sea  than  to  the  present  town  of  Noto,  the  bed,  though  still 
wide,  is  narrower  than  in  many  other  parts.  The  banks  on 
each  side  are  steep ;  on  the  right  bank  the  zigzag  ascent  of 
the  ancient  road  may  easily  be  traced.  Here  was  the  spot 
which  stood  ready  to  be  the  last  stage  of  the  attempted  re- 
treat  of  Nikias  and  hi8  army.  It  i^  to  witness  the  last 
scene  of  the  great  two-years'  struggle,  the  hour  in  which 
Syracuse,  now  at  last  free  from  fears  and  dangers,  was  to 
take  her  final  revenge  on  the  Athenian  invader. 

The  march  from  the  Erineos  to  the  Assinaros  would  be 
longer  or  shorter  according  to  the  stream  which  is  chosen 
as  the  representative  of  the  Erineos.  Long  or  short  as  was  The  Athe- 
their  course,  the  Athenians  were  harassed  at  every  step  and  AwinaroB.^ 
on  every  side  by  the  attacks  of  the  Syracusan  horsemen. 
These  attacks  were  now,  it  would  seem,  shared  in  by  the 
Syracusan  force  generally;  the  weary  heavy- armed  was  no 
longer  feared  even  in  close  attack  ^.  The  fugitives  pressed 
on  with  such  speed  as  was  left  to  them,  eager  above  all 
things  to  reach  the  stream  at  any  cost.  They  were  driven 
well  nigh  wild  by  intolerable  thirst;  their  post  by  the  Eri- 
neos was  cut  off  from  water  by  the  enemy;  the  waters  of 

'  Thoc.  vii  84.  a ;  d/ia  fita(6fUFoi  ifw6  r^s  warrux6$€i^  wpoirfiok^s  2vW«v  re 
voXXwr  mi  rov  iXkw  6xKov,  He  had  jost  before  (i)  taid ;  ol  XvpaK6cwt 
md  ol  £vfif»axoi  wpaaSmtarro  r^  oMv  rp6mw  wtarnxx60*¥  fiikkorrh  t<  kcI 
Marweotrri(orr€t,  I  eeem  to  aee  in  the  dkXos  ^xXor  a  mare  general  action  of 
the  Syraciiaan  annj  than  before.  Hitherto  it  was  only  horsemen  and 
dsrtefB.  Now  the  reet  of  the  anny  did  not  sbiink  from  coming  to  doae 
qnarters  with  wearied  men. 
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CHAP.  vm.  the  Assinaros  offered  them  the  first  chance  of  relief  ^.  When 
they  reached  the  left  bank  and  saw  the  longed-for  stream 
flowing  beneath  them,  all  thought^  not  only  of  discipline 
TheSyrar  but  of  self -preservation,  was  foi^tten^.  It  must  have 
the  right  been  a  form  of  danger  on  which  they  had  not  reckoned 
when  they  saw  the  steep  right  bank  of  the  river  guarded 
by  a  Syracusan  detachment,  the  levies,  it  may  be,  of  He- 
loron  and  Neaiton  K  But  the  fugitives,  goaded  on  alike 
by  thirst  and  by  the  pursuing  enemy,  hardly  heeded  this 
new  hindrance.  They  rushed  without  order  down  the  banks 
into  the  river-bed ,-  each  man  pressed  on  as  he  might,  eager 
to  cross,  eager  to  drink,  a  confused  multitude  falling  on 
one  another  and  trampling  one  another  under  foot.  Each 
man  struggled,  not  to  save  himself,  still  less  to  deal  a  blow 
at  the  new  enemy,  but  to  get  a  draught  of  the  precious 
water,  if  it  were  his  last  moment  *, 

Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  on  the  right  bank  kept  up  a 
shower  of  missiles  on  the  unhappy  men  who  were  thus 
huddled  together  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  beneath  them. 
Slaughter  Many  were  slain  by  each  other^s  spears ;  some  were  en- 
Athenians,  tangled  in  their  own  baggage ;  some  were  swept  away  by 
the  stream  ^.  And  presently  a  yet  nearer  form  of  destruc- 
tion fell  upon  them.  The  pursuing  enemy  followed  them 
into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  began  a  merciless  slaughter. 

^  See  Appendix  XXII. 

'  Thnc.  vii.  84.  2,  3 ;  &fta  82  {nt6  rffs  raXaiinjpiaf  xai  tov  mfir  i'rt0v/idq, 
dfs  Bk  yiyyoyrcu  l«*  airrf  [rf  vora^],  lavlvrownv  obZ&i  ic6<rft/^  in,  iXXiL  vat 
r4  ris  diafiijyai  avrbs  vpSrros  fiov\6fi€vos. 

'  lb.  4 ;  is  rd  ivl  $6,r€pa  tov  vorafwv  vapaar6yrts  ol  Jivpwe6aioi  {fv  8i 
KptjfiyS^s)  ifiaXKoy  &w0cy  rods  'AOrp^aiovs.  These  must  haye  been  a 
detaohment  who  were  there  already.  The  force  of  Gylippos  appears  just 
before  (3)  as  o2  wokifuoi  kmitdiiwoi, 

*  lb. ;  i0a\Xou  .  .  .  wivovris  re  roi^  irokXobs  ia/thovst  «al  h  teoiX/^  Sm 
rf  vorafMif  iv  aipiaiv  cUrroTt  rapaaeofUvovf.  Thnoydides  had  seen  the  |daoe. 
Did  Pliilistos  guide  him  thither  or  the  yonng  Dionyaios  ? 

'  lb.  3 ;  6$p6oi  &¥aymi(6fAiiyoi  X^P*"'  MnwrSv  re  dXAi^Xoit  Kot  Kart- 
ii6.Tcw,  irtpi  TC  TMs  Boparlois  lud  axf^faof  ol  /iky  €^$bs  ^t^tlpoum^  ol  Ik 
k/ivakaurff6/Kvot  Karipptov, 
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This  was  the  special  work  of  the  Peloponnesian  allies.  To  ohap.  vin. 
them  the  Athenians  were  simply  enemies;  the  Peloponnesian 
allies  of  Athens  were  perhaps  something  more  than  enemies. 
The  allies  of  Sparta  were  quite  ready  to  cut  the  Aigeians 
and  Mantineians  in  pieces,  if  such  was  the  duty  laid  upon 
them  by  the  fortune  of  war.  And  they  would  not  share  the 
special  desire  of  the  Syracusan  for  the  entrance  of  another 
band  of  captive  Athenians  into  the  city  which  the  Athe- 
nians had  hoped  to  enter  as  conquerors.  The  Peloponne- 
sians  then  smote  and  slew  at  pleasure  ^.  They  met  with  no 
resistance ;  if  the  Athenians  fought,  it  was  with  one  an- 
other,  as  new  come™  pressed  into  the  stream,  each  striving 
for  the  first  draught  of  water.  The  stream  was  now  muddy 
with  the  trampling  of  thousands,  and  bloody  with  the 
slaughter  of  not  a  few  of  them.  But  to  the  raging  thirst 
of  the  worn-out  victims  the  polluted  water  was  still  tempting. 
Men  drank  and  fought  for  their  drink,  while  they  were  fall- 
ing without  a  struggle  beneath  .the  darts  of  the  Syracusans 
on  the  right  bank  and  the  swords  of  their  nearer  Pelopon- 
nesian destroyers  '.  The  river  and  its  bed  were  now  choked 
with  dead  bodies,  crowded  thick  on  each  other.  If  a  few 
contrived  to  escape  from  the  valley  of  death,  they  were  pre- 
sently cut  down  by  the  horsemen  ^. 

All  this  confusion  and  slaughter  went  on  under  the  eyes  Nikias 
of  Nikias,  a  general  who  loved  his  soldiers,  and  who  had  j^^^f  ^ 
always  done  all  that  he  coidd  for  their  welfare.     In  this  C^yiippoB. 
last  extremity  he  turned  himself  to  Gylippos.     He  thought, 
and  truly,  that  he  could  better  trust  him  than  the  Syra- 
cusans.    To  him  then,  in  the  guise  of  a  suppliant,  he 
made  a  personal  appeal,  a  personal  surrender.     For  himself 
he  made  no  terms,  he  asked  for  no  mercy.    With  him  let 

*  Thuc.  wii.  84.  5. 

*  Jh.;  r6  £8aiy»  tiiOls  Jki^^pro,  dXX'  obikr  ^acov  %'Kbfrr6  re  Jfiov  ry  vr^K^ 
yftarof/iiya¥,  mi  wtptft&x'P'W  fy  rob  voAAor?. 

»  lb.  85.  I. 
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OHAF.VHL  Gylippos  and  the  Lacedsemonians  deal  as  they  thouglit 
5^?#      good ;  only  let  them  stop  the  slaughter  of  unresisting  menK 
hifl  men.     And  it  maj  be  that^  in  such  words  as  he  could  command  at 
such  a  moment^  he  called  on  Oylippos  to  remember  that  he, 
his  suppliant^  had  once  been  renowned  for  honour  and  good 
fortune,  to  remember  too  that  Athens^  in  her  day  of  success, 
NikiM  and  had  not  dealt  harshly  with  Sparta.     This  last  plea  must 
^^'^^       mean^  first  of  aU,  that  Athens  had  not  committed  the  use- 
less crime  of  slaughtering  the  men  from  Sphakteria.     It 
must  further  mean  that  he^  Nikias,  had  always  been,  as  £ar 
as  his  duty  allowed  him,  a  friend  of  Sparta,  that  he  had 
been  foremost  in  making  the  treaty  which  bore  his  name, 
the  treaty  which  had  made  Athens  and  Sparta  friends,  and 
which  had  given  Sparta  her  long  wished-for  captives  back 
again  '.     These  were  special  claims  of  Athens  and  of  Nikias 
on  Sparta  as  a  single  city;  towards  the  allies  and  colonies 
of  Sparta  Athens  could  certainly  not  boast  of  having  used 
special  mildness.     Gylippos  hearkened ;  he  felt  some  touch 
of  pity  towards  Nikias  himself ;  he  saw  in  him  the  man 
who  had  given  his  name  to  the  famous  treaty.     He  looked 
for  the  glory  of  carrying  the  generals  of  Athens  as  captives 
to  his  own  city  '.     He  gave  the  word ;  as  his  command 
was  gradually  understood^  slaughter  ceased,  and  leading  into 
End  of  the  captivity  began  ^.     The  last  blows  of  the  strife  in  which 
ezp^Uon.  Athens  was  to  have  avenged  the  wrongs  of  Segesta  and 
Leontinoi  on  Selinous  and  Syracuse  were  dealt  in  the  river- 
bed of  Assinaros.     They  were  dealt  by  Peloponnesian  and 
Syracusan  hands  against  Athenians  and  allies  who  had  lost 
the  power,  and  almost  the  will,  to  strike  a  blow  in  return. 

>  Hiuo.  vii.  85. 1 .    See  Appendix  XXII. 
'  Plut.  Nik.  37.    See  Appendix  XXn. 

>  Thuo.  vii.  86.  a ;  Pint.  Nik.  a;.    See  Appendix  XXII. 

*  Thuo.  Tii.  85.  a ;  «ci2  6  V^Kiwvos  fwrd  rovro  (oiypetlf  IjBri  IWXcvc.  It  la 
doubtless  from  Philistos  that  Plutarch  (Nik.  37)  notices  that  the  order  was 
not  at  once  carried  out;  fipMcn  rev  wapayyiKfuerot  IkXicrov/Uwov,  «.r.X. 
Some  stiU  escaped ;  see  n.  p.  399. 
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The  military  career  of  both  the  Athenian  generals  is  now  chap.  vm. 
oyer.     D^osthente  and  Nikias  are  both  captives  in  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors.     With  modem  notions  we  admire 
the  hat  act  of  each^  when  each  alike  thought  more  of  his 
soldiers  than  of  himself.    And  of  the  two  we  see  a  deeper  Last  loti 
pathos  in  the  last  act  of  Nikias,  who  leaves  his  fate  in  the  Athdnian 
hands  of  the  gods  whom  he  had  served  so  faithfully,  than  s^^^^l^ 
in  that  of  Demosthenes  who  strove  to  forestall  the  sentence 
of  destiny  by  his  own  hand.     We  are  of  course  not  surprised 
at  pagan  moralists  taking  another  view  from  ours  of  his 
attempt  at  self -slaughter ;  we  are  surprised  at  the  harsh  Atlieiuaii 
view  which  contemporary  Athens  took  of  the  last  act  of  Nikias. 
Nikias ;  we  are  most  surprised  of  all  when  his  very  bio- 
grapher turns  against  him.     Athens  graved  on  a  funeral 
stone  the  names  of  the  generals  and  soldiers  who  had  fallen 
in  the  Sicilian  war.    Among  them  Lamachos  and  Eury- 
meddn  must  have  held  an  honoured  place ;   of  Menandros 
and  EuthydSmos  we  have  no  tale  to  tell.     But  we  dis- 
tinctly read  that  the  name  of  Demosthenes  was  there  in 
honour;  for  he  had  striven  to  die  rather  than  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy;    the  name  of  Nikias  was  not 
there,  for  he  had  become  a  voluntary  captive,  an  act  un- 
becoming a  soldier's  honour^.     And  his  biographer  so  far  EBtimate  of 
forgets  his  all^iance  that  he  speaks  of  him  as  one  who 
made  his  death  shameful  by  having  thrown  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  through  a  base  and  inglorious  love 
of  life'.    To  us  the  judgement  seems  harsh.    There  are 


I,  deflcribing  ihe  momunentt  and  ingcriptioiifl  in  memoiy  of 
Tariooa  Atlwniiin  worthies,  comae  (i.  29.  la)  to  those  who  had  fought  in 
SioQy ;  y^pu/t/Uwoi  94  flciv  oi  arpartfyoi  wXifif  Vudov  Mol  rw  irrparwrw 
6fwv  TMs  Aaroit  HXartuus.  "Sadat  9^  Mat  rfrtc  napiiS^.  Then  comes  the 
passage  quoted  in  p.  388  about  D^mosthente.  Then  he  goes  on ;  Nur/f 
M  ri)y  wapAiomv  ItfcAorrf  ytvicBoi.     roirnn^  Irfjta  o^*  ky^pA^  Vtdas 

'  Plat.  Comp.  Nia  com  Crass.  5 ;  3  8^  Nurku  dffxpSLs  mi  d«Acovs  kkt^ 
qwTifpias  hnwtai^  rots  woktftiois  QJiffylMnk  lovrf  r^  96afafrmf  lwohi(r€y^ 
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oHAP.  VHL  many  moments  in  the  career  of  Nikias  in  which  we  wonder 
to  see  the  Athenian  people  in  the  character  of  one  in  whose 
mouth  are  no  reproofs.  But  on  this  count  the  sick  and 
helpless  man  who  had  toiled  so  bravely  through  the  eight 
days  of  that  fearful  march^  who  had  so  little  reason  to  wish 
to  prolong  such  a  life  as  alone  was  left  to  him^  was  surely 
guiltless. 


Numbers 
of  the 
priflonen. 


And  now  the  feeble  remnant  of  the  two  mighty  arma- 
ments which  Athens  had  sent  forth  to  subdue  Sjrracuse 
was  brought  together  by  the  hands  of  citizens  and  allies 
of  Syracuse  as  the  most  precious  and  speaking  spoil  of 
Syracusan  victory.  But  the  number  of  captives  from  the 
division  of  Nikias  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Syracusan 
commonwealth  formed  a  small  part  indeed  of  the  whole. 
On  the  lands  of  Polyzelos  six  thousand  men  had  formally 
surrendered  themselves  as  prisoners  of  war.  They  were  no 
doubt  all  of  them  duly  guarded  and  led  to  Syracuse.  In 
the  bed  of  the  Assinaros  there  had  been  no  such  formal 
surrender;  Nikias  had  simply  prayed  Gylippos  to  stop 
the  slaughter^  and  Gylippos  had  g^ven  orders  no  longer 
to  slay,  but  to  make  captives.  But  not  a  few  of  the 
Yftte daves.  ^<^^i^  understood  the  command  laxly;  they  made  cap- 
tives, not  for  the  profit  of  the  state^  but  for  their  own. 
The  greater  part  of  the  prisoners  seem  to  have  been 
embezzled,  as  one  may  say,  in  this  sort^.     Add  to  this 

This  harsh  judgement  sonndg  yet  more  strange,  ooming  as  it  does  just  after 
a  sentence  of  absolution  on  Nikias  for  his  real  fsults ;  rod  kafittr  Sv/mi- 
ttovffas  i^yo¥  I8^i7<rc,  xal  «v&vra  8i'  airr6v  obit  timufftv,  dXXA  Moi  w6<rc»  or  nr 
'  airtAaairo  icat  ^6rw  rw  oUw  wokirwr.     Of  aU  men  that  ever  had  to  do 

with  public  affidrs,  Nikias  is  surely  the  one  who  had  least  reason  to  com- 
plain of  ^6¥os — unless  at  the  hands  of  the  gods. 

^  miucydides  (yii.  85.  3)  marks  the  distinction  yery  clearly ;  rd  /civ  o9r 
iBpoiC$\v  Ttw  arpart^fUiTos  is  rd  Koivhv  ob  ir6Kh  lyhtro,  rd  8i  9icuE\avir  wo^Jb, 
. .  •  &r€  obic  dvd  £v/»0^§on,  &<rwtp  iw  furA  Afj/uxrOdiwus^  XtftpBirrMf.  That 
is,  the  division  of  Ddmosthends,  surrendering  on  terms,  became  the  un- 
doubted prisonen  of  the  oommoDwealth,  while  at  the  Assinaros  U  wm  held 


Many 
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that  the  number  who  could  be  made  prisoners  in  any  way  ohap.  vm. 
was  much  smaller.     Since  the  surrender  of  Demosthenes  Few 
many  of  the  division  of  Nikias  had  died  or  strayed  on  the  ^  ^he 
way,  and  they  had  been  further  cut  short  by  the  slaughter  ^^[J!^'*  ^^ 
at  the  Assinaros,  the  greatest  slaughter  which  had  happened 
anywhere  during  the  whole  war  in  Sicily  *.    Moreover  even 
at  this  last   moment   many  escaped^  more  than   escaped 
from  the  slaughter  in  the  river.     The  three  hundred  who  The  three 
had  made  their  way  through  the  besiegers  at  the  hill  of  J^^^ 
Erineos  were  indeed  pursued  and  taken,  which  seems  to  '^^  taken, 
imply  that  they  had  kept  together  as  an  united  body'. 
But  others  made  their  way  from  the  Assinaros  and  found 
a  roundabout  road  to  the  place  of  shelter  at  Katane.     The  Horsemen 
horsemen  above  all,  of  whom  we  have  as  yet  heard  so  Kat^6  i 
little,  were  able  to  wind  up  their  service  with  a  gallant 
exploit.     Perhaps  they  had  not  gone  down  into  the  bed 
of  the  river ;  in  any  case,  at  some  stage  of  the  slaughter  exploit 
and  captivity  of  their  comrades,  the  more  part  of  them,  ^i^^!" 
under  their  captain  Kallistratos  son  of  Eupedos,  cut  their  "*"*~- 
way  through  the  enemy,  and,  by  what  road  we  cannot  guess, 
made  their  way  to  the  city  of  refuge*.     There  most  of 
them  stayed,  and  made  themselves  useful  in  the  war  which 
KatanS  had  still  to  carry  on  against  victorious  Syracuse  ^. 

that  eyeiy  man  might  catch  any  enemy  that  he  could.    So  Plat.  Nik.  27. 
Cf.  ToL  ii.  p.  223,  234. 

^  Thnc  Tii.  85.  4 ;  irKtitrroi  yAp  8^  (portn  oirras  icat  odSfvds  iXdeffwy  rSf¥  kv 
rf  SixcXuTf;  woKifii^  ro&r^  iyivero,  Platarch  (Nik.  27,  see  p.  396,  note  4) 
notices  that  woXXf  rwv  ^ortxfOitrrcjv  Ixdrrov^s  ol  9iaa<tt04vr§s  kyivovro, 

*  Thuc.  vii.  85.  2. 

*  This  story  is  told  by  Pansanias  (vii.  16.  4,  5),  being  brought  in  in  a 
cnrions  way,  when  telling  of  the  end  of  Diaios  in  B.o.  146,  and  contrasting 
his  conduct  with  the  ralour  of  Kallistratos.  His  words  are ;  rovr^  rf 
6y9fi  [KaXXi<rrpdT^']  2m/yx4ffam  If  ZnttXi<f,  5tc  *A0ijv<uoi  Koi  tam  cUAoi 
rov  ar&kov  furt<rxi<Tt<rap  dwitWwro  wpds  rf  worafif  rf  'Affipdpqtt  rovrqt  rf 
KaXXi<yTp&r<p  wapiarrf  T6k/m  dccMraTdreu  JkdL  ruv  voktfucav  dyovrt  rols  tnriar 

*  We  shaU  come  to  some  of  them  again.  See  Lysias,  zx.  26.  Hmcydides 
himfldf  (vii.  85.  4)  confirms  the  story;  ttoXKoi  tficn  Zii^vyov^  ol  i»ky  koX 
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cKAP.vm.  But  Kallistratos  himself  deemed  that,  for  him  their  detain, 
a  life  preserved  by  flight  was  a  life  not  worth  living.  He 
rode  back^  we  are  told,  to  Syracuse ;  he  found  plunderers 
still  at  work — it  must  have  been  some  days  later — ^in  the 
forsaken  camp  of  the  Athenians.  He  dashed  in  among 
them;  he  slew  five  with  his  own  hand,  and  he  and  his 
horse  fell  pierced  with  many  wounds  ^. 

Of  all  the  Athenians  and  allies  whom  Nikias  had  led 
from  Syracuse  to  the  fatal  bank  of  the  Assinaros,  Kalli- 
stratos was  perhaps  the  only  one  who  saw  Syracuse  again  in 
any  other  character  than  that  of  a  captive.  Of  the  rest  of 
his  division,  so  many  had  been  slain,  so  many  escaped,  so 
many  become  the  spoil  of  particular  men,  that  a  thousand 
made  up  the  full  tale  of  the  prisoners  of  the  state  \  They 
were  brought  together;  so  was  the  other  spoil  of  the  day 
Trophies  of  the  great  slaughter.  The  banks  of  the  Assinaros  became 
^^juaoB.  ^^^  ^^^S  ^^6  o^  Syracusan  trophies.  The  tallest  and 
goodliest  of  the  trees  that  stood  there  were  laden  with 
Athenian  panoplies  ^.  One  special  trophy  bore  the  armour 
and  weapons  of  the  captive  Nikias.  Another,  bearing  those 
of  DSmosthente,  had  either  been  already  set  up  in  the  field 
of  Polyzelos  or  else  was  set  up  now  on  the  march  home-> 
wards  *.  The  victors  crowned  their  own  heads  with  wreaths ; 
they  decked  their  own  horses  gaily;   they  cut  short  the 

^  Paus.  u.  8. ;  dvitrrpefftv  Mffw  riiw  aMj/i^  aZ$is  38dr  h  Svpeuro^ar, 
9iapvd(otrras  8i  en  fipi/y  rd  *A$rjv€do»  <npar6v€Zov  KarafidkXtt  rt  taov  9^* 
k^  aifT&y^  ical  rpaiifmra  tvutatpa  a^dt  ttai  6  nnros  \a$6in-€s  dn^uun  r^  ^yx4''* 
PauaaniM  goes  on  with  hia  panegyric.  The  woxda  rj^  aM^  avOts  i96>^ 
seem  to  point  to  a  road  round  the  end  of  BeWedere.  He  oonld  hardly  get 
to  and  from  Katand  by  any  other  way. 

*  One  gets  the  number  from  Thuc.  vii,  87. 3,  where  the  whole  number  of 
prisoners  is  given  aa  7000.  Six  thousand  had  surrendered  under  Ddmo- 
■tbendfl. 

'  Plut.  Nik.  37;  rd  /lir  idXkurra  teat  /Uyi<rra  J^v6pa  rwr  w€pl  rh»  w&nfiHf 
dyihfaay  alxfuiXwrocf  wayowXiais. 

*  Diod6rofl  (xiii.  19)  wakes  up  jugt  in  time  to  teU  how  ol  Sv^off^Mi 
ffrii<ra»Tts  9vo  rpAwauHt  *oJt  r^  rw  crpariffSnf  i/wXa  wfA%  kicdrtpoF  wpotnfkiH 
aatrrts,  Mtrrptj/mf  ds  ri^  w6\tr. 
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manee  of  such  horses  of  the  enemy  as  had  fallen  into  their  ob^.  vm. 
hands  ^.     In  this  guise  of  triumph  and  thankfulness^  Oyl- 
ippos  and  the  Syracusans,  with  their  fresh  company  of  a 
thousand  Athenian  captives^  marched  back  to  the  city  which 
th^  had  not  only  delivered  but  ayenged. 

Is  there  any  visible  memorial  on  Syracusan  soil,  on  soil 
near  to  the  scene  of  the  last  slaughter,  of  the  victorious 
issue  of  the  greatest  strife  of  Greek  against  Greek  that 
Syracuse  or  any  city  of  Hellas  had  ever  witnessed  ?  Local 
belief  has  found  one ;  but,  as  usual,  local  belief  most  likely 
springs  only  from  the  guess  of  some  scholar  of  the  days 
of  the  revival  of  learning. .  At  some  distance  beyond  the  The 
Assinaros,  far  nearer  to  the  stream  of  Heldros  and  to  the  pizzuta. 
ruins  of  the  town  that  bears  its  name,  a  singular  monument, 
known  as  the  Colanna — sometimes  as  the  Torre — Pizzuta 
forms  a  striking  object  from  many  points  of  view.  A  huge 
column — ^we  are  rather  inclined  to  call  it  a  small  tower — 
rises  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  and  has  clearly  lost  its 
finish.  It  bears  no  inscription,  no  sign  of  any  kind,  to 
mark  its  date  or  purpose;  and  it  has  not  unnaturally  been 
assumed  to  be  the  memorial  by  which  victorious  Syracuse 
commemorated  its  deliverance.  But  there  is  neither  au- 
thority nor  likelihood  to  make  us  think  that  such  is  the 
real  date  or  purpose  of  the  monument.  Could  we  believe 
its  taste  and  workmanship  to  be  so  early,  a  memorial  of 
this  kind  would  surely  have  been  set  up  either  in  Syracuse 
itself,  or  else  on  the  very  scene  of  the  event  commemorated, 
hard  by  the  banks  of  the  Assinaros.  That  the  Torre  Pizzuta 
commemorates  something  or  somebody  we  need  not  doubt ; 
but  it  surely  commemorates  something  or  somebody  more 
closely  belonging  to  the  local  history  of  Hel6ron.    Much 

^  Plat.  Nik.  37;  lirrc^cvwfilroi  abrdl  leai  Koe/t^tnyTtf  roht  Xwwovf  iu^ 
wpmk,  mipaarrtf  ik  ro^  rw  woKtfdw,  In  all  thii  agaan  we  IwTe  the  little 
toochee  of  the  eye-witnen. 
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CHAP.  vm.  never  the  «pot^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Assinaros,  a  litde 
^^  higher  up  the  stream,  k  another  monument  at  whose  object 
Aflrinaitw.  also  we  eau  onl j  guess,  but  which  we  are  far  more  strongly 
temi^ied  to  connect  with  the  eyent  which  has  made  the 
neighbouring  river  illustrious.  Not  far  from  an  ancient  line 
of  way  down  to  the  river,  well  nigh  hidden  by  olive-trees, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  building  of  Greek  workmanship,  built 
of  large  uncemented  blocks,  not  very  finely  hewn«  It  is 
square  outside,  but  it  was  covered  within  by  a  cupola,  that 
is  by  an  apparent  cupola^  of  the  same  construction  as  the 
Mykenaian  treasure-houses,  as  the  shepherds'  huts  above 
the  Heraian  Hybk,  9B  the  tombs  into  which  Athenian 
corpses  had  been  thrust  after  the  fight  in  the  Great  Har- 
bour \  It  is  most  likely  a  tomb,  by  no  means  the  only 
tomb  of  which  traces  remain  in  its  near  neighbourhood. 
If  it  were  recorded  that  any  leading  man  on  the  Syracusan 
side  had  died  in  the  bed  of  the  Assinaroe,  it  would  be 
no  ill  guess  that  it  covered  his  ashes.  But  our  narrative 
supplies  us  with  no  such  name;  if  the  last  day  of  the 
eampaign  saw  the  death  of  any  man,  great  or  small,  on 
the  Syracusan  side,  it  must  have  been  among  those  through 
whom  Kallistratos  and  his  horsemen  out  their  way.  But* 
be  its  object  what  it  may,  as  a  work  of  the  old  days  of 
Syracuse,  hard  by  one  of  the  most  famous  spots  in  the 
whole  tale  of  Syracuse,  the  historian  of  Sicily  can  hardly, 
9t  this  stage  of  his  story,  pass  it  by  without  a  word*. 

The  war  between  Athens  and  Syracuse  on  Sicilian  soil 
was  over.  The  victors  had  come  back  to  the  city  with 
thar  spoil.  A  thousand  captives  from  the  division  of 
Nikias  were  added  to  the  six  thousand  of  the  division  of 

\  Bee  above,  p.  364,  »nd  toL  i.  p.  164. 

wiiS'' J°™  ^^^^  ^  ^'^'^  ^"^  dewribed.    The  tomb,  I  beUeve,  wms 
noticed  by  no  traveUer  before  myself  and  Mr.  Arthur  ETwg  on  Maich  15. 
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D£mo6theiies.    The  first  duty  of  the  retoming  army  and  ohap.  vm. 
of  the  rescued  commonwealth  was  to  come  together  as  one  ^^|^]^?"'^ 
man  to  offer  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  to  the  gods  whogiviag. 
had  wrought  for  them  both  deliverance  and  vengeance^. 
In  their  joy  in  deliverance  we  can  share;  their  joy  in  ven- 
geance we  can  at  least  f orgivci  so  far  as  it  was  vengeance 
wrought  in  the  battle  or  the  pursuit  against  men  with 
arms  in  their  hands.    But  the  doings  of  the  next  day  were  The  miii- 
a  stain  on  the  honour  of  the  citizens  and  allies  of  Syracuse,  ramb^ 
It  was  a  deeper  stain  than  the  worst  that  rests  on  the^!^^* 
honour  of  the  democracy  of  Athens.  Athens  had  kept  men  Compiuri- 
in  hard  prison';    she  had  slain  and  sold  into  slavery  by  AUiens. 
thousands.    But  she  had  not  kept  her  captive  enemies  to 
make  a  cruel  show  out  of  their  wretchedness.   And  assuredly 
in  her  assembly  neither  oligarch  nor  demagogue  had  ever 
ventured  to  breathe  a  word  of  death  by  torture  as  the  &te 
of  any  enemy  whom  the  fortune  of  war  had  put  into  her 
bands. 

On  the  return  of  the  Sjrracusan  army  with  the  seven 
thousand  prisoners  of  the  commonwealth^  an  assembly  was 
held  to  determine  their  fate.  It  is  plain  that  it  was  not  The  miH- 
the  ordinary  assembly  of  the  Syracasan  democracy.  Allies  aaaanbly. 
spoke  and  voted  as  well  as  citizens.  We  must  therefore 
look  upon  it  as  the  military  assembly  of  all  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  war  ^  It  came  together  in  a  frame  of  mind 
in  which  neither  of  the  men  to  whom  Syracuse  owed  most, 
the  foremost  of  her  citizens  and  the  foremost  of  her  allies^ 
could  gain  the  hearing  which  they  deserved.    A  Syracusan 

^  Diod.  ziii.  19 ;  r^c  /Ur  rda  tfcoTf  i$vawf  varhf/i^. 

'  See  the  r^erenoee  to  the  look  of  the  men  from  the  leland,  Aiut. 
Clondiy  187;  Knights,  393. 

'  Tbno.  TiL  86.  i ;  ^wa$poiff$hrr§t  o2  Sv/Mut^ioi  /tat  o2  ^vfAfutxpt . . .  iHir«- 
fiifitwuf  . . .  Mi2  . . .  4«i<r^a^ar.  This  csn  only  mesn  snoh  sn  assembly  ss 
I  suppose,  one  in  which  Gylippos  and  the  Gorinthiani  take  part  DiodAros 
impUes  the  same  by  making  Gylippos  ipeak ;  bnt  he  does  not  directly  say 
so.    See  Appendix  XXIL 

nd  % 
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€HAP.  vni.  speaker,  a  demagogue,  perhaps  an  otherwise  unknown 
^  eIT"*-  Euryklgs,  perhaps  DioklSs  presently  to  be  famous^  brought 
klfisor  forward  a  string  of  resolutions^.  The  first  was  harm- 
less and  reasonable  enough.  The  day  on  which  Nikias 
The  Aflsi-  -and  his  company  had  been  made  prisoners  should  be  kept 
festival.  ^OT  ever  with  yearly  honours  as  the  Assinarian  festival  ^. 
September  rpy^^  ^^j^g^  proposals  fitted  but  too  well  with  the  fierce 
spirit  of  vengeance  with  which  the  Syracusan  people  and 
The  gene-   some  at  least  of  their  allies  were  just  then   filled*       It 

rals  to  he 

put  to  was  proposed  that  the  two  captive  generals  of  Athens^ 
^^^  '        Nikias  and  Demosthenes,  should  be  put  to  death,  per- 

Oppoflition  haps  with   torture  8.      Hermokrates  and  Gylippos   both 

krat^;  spoke  against  the  motion.  Hermokrat£«  was  not  now  in 
office ;  he  could  speak  to  the  Syracusans  only  as  a  citizen 
to  whom  they  had  often  hearkened^  to  the  allies  as  a 
comrade  who  had  done  good  service  in  the  common  cause. 
He  pleaded  for  mercy;  victory  was  noble;  but  to  use 
victory  well  was  nobler  *.  Nor  would  he  be  blind  to  the 
advantage  that  it  would  be  to  Syracuse  to  have^  as  the 
Athenians  had  the  men  from  Sphakteria,  two  such  Athe- 

of  Gylip-  nian  hostages  in  their  power.  Gylippos  had  objects  of  his 
own.  He  wished  to  take  the  defeated  generals  of  Athens, 
the  rivals  against  whom  he  had  striven,  as  captives  to  his 
own  Sparta.  He  would  fain  have  the  glory  of  leadings 
thither  the  two  men  of  all  the  men  of  Athens  who  had 
done  most  for  Sparta  and  most  against  her^.     We  are 

^  The  ipeaker  is,  in  DioddroB,  AiokX^  rts,  rS/v  9fffiaywySar  Iv^o^iraros  &r. 
In  Plat.  Nik.  28  he  is  Ebpvtekrif  6  ^tMywy6s. 

'  Pint.  Nik.  38  ;  wpSarov  /Jiiv  r^  ^V^pfxy  hf  f  rbv  Vudaa^  tXaBw  Upat^ 
ix*^^  ^ovras  koX  <rxo>u&(<»rras  fpyojv,  'Amyapiav  r^v  loprHfif  dvd  rmi  won^iov 
KoXowras,    See  Appendix  XXV. 

'  Diod.  ziii.  19 ;  fur  aUdas  d^cXciV.     See  Appendix  XXIIX. 

*  Diod.  u.  B. ;  kiyojv  dn  le&WtSy  l<rri  rw  yaeqy  rd  r^  riitrjy  IrfTmeV 
dv0poairlvon.  Pint.  Nik.  38;  ctirdrv  Sri  rod  viirfv  Kptirrdy  kart  rd  koXws 
XP^^cu  ry  vUt^.  These  are  from  one  sonrce,  from  one  who  liitened. 
Plntarch  adds,  06  /ttrplcos  iBopvfi^Otj, 

'  See  aboTe,  p.  396.    So  Pint.  Nik.  38. 
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not  told  whether^  if  Nikias  and  Demosthenes  had  been  led  ohap.  vm. 
to  Sparta^  each  was  to  &re  according  to  his  deeds.   Be  this 
as  it  may^  the  voice  of  Gylippos  as  well  as  the  voice  of 
Hennokrates  was  given  for  mercy,  present  mercy  at  least,  to 
the  renowned  captives  who  were  now  helpless  in  their  power. 
The  people  of  Syracuse  had  once  spared  Ducetius  the 
suppliant;  but  Nikias  and  Demosthenes  had  no  such  claim 
on  their  religious  feelings  as  Ducetius  had.     Their  temper 
at  the  moment^  still  more  the  temper  of  their  allies,  went 
against  the  pleadings  both  of  the  great  citizen  of  Syra- 
cuse and  of  the  great  deliverer  from  Peloponnesos.      It  is  Syncusan 
said  that  the  Syracusans  had  by  this  time  had  enough  of  t^||^ 
Gylippos  and  his  Spartan  ways ;   it  is  even  hinted  that  ^ylipp<)fl- 
they  had  found  out  his  weak  point  ^.     And  the  fierce  in- 
stinct of  the  Syracusan  people  was  not  the  only  power  that 
went  against  the  captive  generals.     Two  classes  of  men 
called  for  the  death  of  Nikias  on  grounds  of  their  own. 
Those  men  in   Syracuse  who   had  held  communications  The  cor- 
with  him  were  now  the  first  to  give  their  voices  against e^tsof 
him.   They  feared  that  their  doings  might  be  suspected;  ^i^^. 
tiiey  feared  that  Nikias  himself  might  be  examined  under  death 
torture,  and  might  reveal  their  misdeeds^.     And  the  allies  and  the 
from    Corinth  pleaded  against  him—- one   asks  whether  ^]J^l 
Gongylos  and  Aristdn  might  not  have  shown  a  worthier 
spirit.    The  Corinthian  argument  was  that  Nikias  might 
be  able,  by  means  of  his  wealth  ^,  to  bribe  some  one  or  other, 
that  he  might  thus  be  able  to  escape,  and  might  stir  up 
some  movement  against  Syracuse  or  Corinth^.     Such  a 

^  Plot.  Njk.  28 ;  TiiKtwww  »  . .  Aouccdoiftoyiois  {ffipi(ovr(s  Hlhj  rots  tirnxn' 
fMurty  ol  XvpoMwcuH  momSk  iXtyw^  6XXms  re  mt  wupd.  rdy  w6\tfwv  itbrw 
r^  TfaxuniTa  muL  rh  JiaKotfueiiv  r^  immudas  oO  fifdioas  inpfox^^s,  As  8c 
Ti/uu6s  ^9fatt  «ai  faucpoXoyiaar  rtvd  Kot  wktoyt^iay  tcartyvwic^ts,  dppiumjfM 

WOTp^€¥» 

>  Thuo.  Tii.  86.  4.     See  Appendix  XXIII. 

'  He  was  believed  to  be  worth  a  hundred  talents.    See  Lynaa  de  Bonis 
Arisi.  47. 
*  lb.    See  Appendix  XXITI. 
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OHAP.  vm.  fear  might  seem  groundless  on  the  part  of  the  sick  and 
worn-out  general  who,  in  his  brighter  dajrs^  had  never 
been  one  to  clamour  for  needless  war&re.     But  to  the  plea 
of  the  Corinthians  the  other  allies  consented,  and  called 
The  vote    for  the  death  of  the  generals  ^      The  Tote  was  passed, 
^^^"^^^^'       at  all  events  the  vote  of  death.   But  it  is  plain  that  the 
Corinthians  had  no  object  in  adding  the  aggravation  of 
torture,  and  the  former  correspondents  of  Nikias  had  an 
object  the  other  way.     It  may  then  be  that,  with  their 
help,  Hermokratds  and  Oylippos  so  far  prevailed  that  it 
was  by  the  sword  or  the  axe,  and  not  by  any  more  griev- 
ous stroke,  that  the  captive  genenJs  of  Athens  died   at 
the  hands  of  the  executioner  in  the  Syracusan  prison^. 
Death  of        And  SO  the  man  of  devout  and  blameless  life,  who — so 
D6mo-        ^  great  contemporary  tells  us— least  of  all  men  deserved 
sthenda.      g^^j^  ^  {3^^^  ^^^^  ghom  of  the  Kttle  remnant  of  life  that 

disease  and  toil  had  left  to  him'.  And  with  him  died 
his  colleague,  for  whom  Thucydides,  who  has  told  his 
exploits,  finds  not  a  word  to  say  at  his  last  end.  Demo- 
sthente,  known  only  as  a  soldier,  but,  as  a  soldier,  in  all 
things  blameless  and  honourable,  now  found  the  &te  which 
he  had  not  been  allowed  to  find  at  his  own  hand.  The 
bodies  of  both  generals  were  laid  before  the  gate  of  Syra- 
The  shield  cusc  for  all  who  chose  to  come  and  gaze  on  K  The  shield 
of  Nikias,  rich  with  gold  and  purple,  was  believed  in  Plu- 
tarch's day  still  to  hang  in  one  of  the  Syracusan  temples  '. 
Its  likeness  has  been  recognized  on  the  coins  with  which 

'  Thuc.  vii.  86.  4 ;  ircterovTCf  roits  av/ifi&xo^'       *  S«e  Appendix  XXIII. 

*  Thuo.  vii.  86.  5 ;  4  /t^v  roia^  Ij  &n  iyy^ara  tovt$^  oM^  Itc^jtcc, 

rifv  naffov  h  Afi€Tiiy  [al.  h  rd  9uov]  rtyofua/UvriP  kwir/fitvaof.    See  Groie, 
yiL  480. 

*  Plut.  Nik.  38 ;  rd  fihrroi  o^/iara  vpdf  rms  wiXms  U0kij$iyTa  ^a^pSL 
T<HS  9*o/Uvois  TOV  0td/mTos. 

*  lb. ;  ww96tfo/juu  9k  /Uxpt  vw  ky  XvpaKoC<rms  Aawida  ituithrfv  wp^  Up^ 
SclirvviT^cu,  NiWov  fiiv  K^yo/Uvify,  Xfl^ov  Sk  icai  vopipvpas  e5  wwj  wpdf  SXXiiXa 
/itfuy/Jiivuy  8**  tifnjs  {rvyKtKpoTTjfUvrjy, 
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STraease  preBently  commemorated  her  victory  ^.     One  asks  ohap.  vm. 
whether  this  was  the  general's  holiday  attire^  left  behind 
him  in  the  camp^  while  some  less  costly  spoil  adorned  the 
trophy  by  the  Assinaros.    And  we  ask  again,  how  did  so 
goodly  a  j«ey  escape  the  greed  of  Marcellos  and  of  Yerres  ? 

The  decree  that  was  carried  in  the  military  assembly.  Treatment 
after  it  had  ordained  death  for  the  Athenian  generals,  went  other 
on  to  fix  the  &te  of  the  other  seven  thousand  prisonera  P>'^*<"^«"' 
In  the  case  of  the  six  thousand  who  surrendered  under 
Demosthends^  death  was  expressly  shut  out  by  the  terms 
of  surrender ;  so  it  was  implicitly  in  the  act  of  Gylippos 
when  he  stopped  the  slaughter  by  the  Assinaros*.  Yet 
some  of  them  might  have  deemed  that  any  reasonable  form 
of  death  was  a  less  grievous  fate  than  that  to  which  they 
were  sentenced.  It  was  only  by  a  very  strict  interpretation 
on  the  side  of  harshness  that  that  fate  could  be  brought 
within  those  terms  of  the  surrender  of  Demosthenes  which 
forbade  the  lingering  death  of  hunger  or  of  intolerable 
bonds  ^.  The  decree  of  the  assembly  was  that  the  whole 
body  of  prisoners  should  for  the  present  be  thrust  into  the 
stone-quanies^  the  famous  Laiomiai.  It  was  a  safe  place  Terma  of 
to  keep  them  in^  Their  allowance  of  food  and  drink^  a 
scanty  one  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  prescribed  ^  After 
a  time^  seemingly  fixed  in  the  ordinance,  those  of  the  allies 
of  Athens  who  had  not  come  from  either  Sicily  or  Italy 
were  to  be  taken  out  and  sold  into  slavery.  The  Athe- 
nian citizens  and  their  Italiot  and  Sikeliot  helpers  were 
still  to  abide  for  a  season;  in  the  end  they  were  to  be 
taken  out  and  set  to  hard  labour  in  the  public  prison  with 
an  increased  allowance  of  food*.     So  proposed  Euryklte  or 

^  See  A|>pendis  XXV.  *  See  above,  p.  396* 

'  Thao.  'vii.  81 ;  dff^akterAnpf  4^  roft/oayrcr  Hfi^  rfipitiaiv, 
«  lb.  8a.  a.    See  abore,  p.  388.  '  See  Appendix  XXIV. 

•  Died.  xui.  19.    See  Appendix  XXIV. 
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CHAP.  VIII.  Diokles ;  so  voted  the  assembly  of  the  Syrafcusaiis  and  their 
allies;  of  the  words  and  thoughts  of  Hermokrat^  and 
Gylippos  we  hear  nothing. 
Impriaou-  The  decree  was  carried  out  in  its  fulness.  Seven  thousand 
the  stone-  luen  were  shut  up  together  in  the  stone-quarries.  Among 
quarries,  ^jj  ^j^^  artificial  hollows  of  various  dates  to  which  the  name 
of  latomie  still  cleaves  at  Syracuse^  it  is  vain  to  try  to  fix 
with  certainty  that  one  which  became  their  prison-house. 
If  one  might  hazard  a  guess^  it  is  perhaps  more  likely  to 
have  been  some  of  those  on  Achradina,  the  great  one 
possibly  by  the  Capuchin  monastery^  rather  than  any  of 
those  outlying  quarries  which  bear  the  picturesque  names^ 
the  one  of  Paradise,  the  other  of  a  power  which  seems  to 
flit  imcertainly  between  the  Venus  of  pagan  Rome  and  the 
Christian  saint  Yenera.  Be  it  which  it  may^  as  we  tread 
those  quarries,  so  vast  and  ancient  as  to  put  on  the  air  of 
wooded  dells  among  cliffs  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man^ 
amid  the  trees,  the  flowery  paths^  the  rocks^  here  clothed 
with  verdure^  there  cut  thick  with  monumental  tablets^  it 
seems  a  strange  thought  that  spots  now  so  full  of  wild 
loveliness  should  ever  have  been  turned  into  the  foulest  of 
prisons.  There  the  defeated  warriors  were  heaped  together 
without  shelter,  in  a  dungeon  all  the  more  cruel  that  it  was 
open  to  the  light  of  heaven^  left  by  day  to  the  sun  and  by 
night  to  the  frost  ^.  There,  in  the  dark  words  of  our 
English  psalmist,  they  lay  in  the  hell  like  sheep,  death 
gnawed  upon  them,  while  the  triumphant  folk  of  Syracuse 
might  stand  on  the  height  to  look  down  in  mockery  on 
their  sufferings^.  With  them  the  gnawing  death  took 
many  forms.      Some  were  wounded,  some  were  already 

'  Thuc.  vii.  87.  I ;  Iv  ydp  tcoikip  x^P^  ^yras  teat  6\lyv  woXXobs  dl  t€  fXcoi 
rh  vp&Toy  xai  rb  vvTyos  in  iXvirci  81a  t6  deriywrrw,  Kot  al  rutcrts  kwtyiyp6/MP(u 
To&iwrlw  fifTowwpani  koJL  ^x/wi  rg  /ifTojSoXj  h  de$4v€iea^  ivwr4pi{o^, 

\  Orote,  vii.  475,  476.  This  is  not  directiy  stated  by  any  ancient 
writer ;  but  the  thought  cannot  fail  to  oome  into  the  head  of  any  one  who 
looks  down  into  a  Syracusan  laUmia.    Cf.  Psalm  xlix  14. 
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sick ;  the  bodies  of  those  that  died  were  left  to  corrapt  ohaf.  vdi. 
the  air  and  spread  sickness  among  their  comrades.  Hunger 
too  and  thirst  played  their  part.  The  prisoners  had  food ; 
they  had  drink;  but  their  allowance  of  both  was  barely 
half  the  allowance  of  a  slave;  half  a  pint  of  water  was 
aU  that  was  given  each  man,  and  a  pint  of  com  \  All 
this  hardship  the  whole  seven  thousand^  so  many  as  were 
not  relieved  by  death,  endured  together  for  seventy  days^ 
a  measure  of  time  which  takes  us  to  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber '.  This^  we  may  suppose,  was  the  time  fixed  in  the 
original  decree  for  the  sojourn  of  the  whole  body  in  the 
quarries. 

The  imprisonment  in  the  quarries  seems  to  have  been 
a  piece  of  mere  spite,  and  nothing  more.     From  the  point 
of  view  of  a  thrifty  guardian  of  the  Syracusan  public 
purse,  it  was  waste.     Such  waste  was  not  to  last  for  ever. 
And  the  ordinance  had  drawn  a  distinction  between  those 
who  deserved  a  greater  and  a  less  measure  of  Syracusan 
vengeance.     At  the  end  of  the  seventy  days,  those  of  The  allies 
the  victims  who  were  less  guilty  in  Syracusan  eyes,  theopeeoe 
allies  of  Athens  from  Old  Greece  and  the  islanders  who  "^^^ 
had  refused  the   ofEered   mercy  of  Gylippos,  exchanged  November 
their  frightful  imprisonment  for  the  less  grievous  doom  of 
ordinary  slavery  \    With  them,  according  to  one  account, 
were  classed  those  who  were  slaves  already,  who  were  dis-^ 
tinguished  by  branding  the  mark  of  a  horse — the  victorious 
cavalry  of  Syracuse  ? — on  their  foreheads.   And  with  them, 
it  is  said,  some  Athenians  contrived  to  pass  themselves  off, 
preferring  the  doom  of  bondage  and  branding  to  a  pro- 
longed imprisonment  ^.     Otherwise  the  authors  of  evil  and 

^  Thao.  Tii.  87.  i ;  ct  bt  rwif  rpavftaraiv  mt  8ul  ri^  /urafioXi^  tetd  rd  roiov- 
Tor  ^4$infaicw,  tat  bcfjud  ^aay  o^te  dytjerol,  icdt  Ai/<^  dfta  teai  9bf^t  im4(oirro. 
On  the  aJlowanoe  gee  Appendix  XXI V. 

*  Thac.  vii  87.  a.    See  Appendix  XXIV. 
»Ib. 

*  Pint.  Nik.  39 ;  aO/e  dXlyoi  V  kirp60fi<rav  iuuekaviym  4  *<>2  itdKa$6irr€s  dn 
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their  nearer  acoompliees^  the  Athenians  themselves  and 
their  allies  from  Sicily  and  Italy^  those  whom  Syracose 
might  look  on  as  traitors,  had  to  wait  awhile  hefore  they 
had  folly  glutted  the  Syracusan  thirst  for  vengeance.  They 
had  to  thole  for  their  sins^  if  not  nineteen  winters^  yet  one 
such  winter  as  few  can  have  gone  through  hefore  or  since* 
Six  months  more  they  abode  in  their  prison.  Then  they 
were  taken  out,  according  to  the  ordinance,  to  work  at 
hard  labour  in  the  public  prison  K  It  must  have  been  a 
white  day  for  them  when  they  at  least  found  a  roof  over 
their  heads,  and  began  to  receive  the  increased  food  which 
was  needed  if  their  labour  was  to  be  of  any  profit  to  their 
masters '.  But  it  was  only  a  small  proportion  for  whom 
this  fate  was  reserved.  The  more  part,  we  are  told,  were 
already  dead,  and  the  destiny  of  another  class  was  more 
lucky.  Some  escaped ;  some  fell  into  private  hands ;  we 
are  even  told  that  the  young  men  of  Syracuse  rescued  by 
force  many  whose  manners  and  accomplishments  were  such 
as  to  win  their  favour  \  What  with  those  who  escaped  in 
any  of  these  ways  from  the  quarry  and  the  work-house, 
what  with  those  too  who  had  escaped  or  fallen  into  pri- 
vate hands  at  the  Assinaros,  Sicily  was  full  of  slaves  and 
fugitives,  who  had  been  warriors  of  Athens,  citizens  or 
allies.  Those  who  could  got  to  Katane,  either  to  join  in 
the  war  which  still  Ungered  there,  or  to  make  their  way 
thence  to  Athens  ^.     But  the  doom  of  those  who  remained 


ohtircu,  mt  robs  oIk^tiu  iw^Kow  frri^ovrts  Xvww  cb  t6  iUtvwov.  od  «oXXo{ 
5*  ^aav  0/  leal  rovro  9p6f  rqi  dovXci^ciy  tirofjiiyoyT«s,  He  had  before  (a8) 
mentioned  the  oUehai  along  with  the  <njfit*oixoi»  I  suppoee  therefore  that 
the  meaning  is  what  I  have  said,  bnt  the  words  are  Jhr  from  clear,  and 
Plutarch  is  not  at  all  careful  as  to  the  time. 

^  Diod.  ziii.  33.    See  Appendix  XXIV. 

'  See  Appendix  XXIY. 

'  Diod.  u.  s.    See  Appendix  XXIY. 

^  Thuc.  vii.  85.  3,  4;  8(cirX^(r^  vSura  luctXia  clOtSv  .  .  .  iroAAoi  .  .  • 
^4<pvyov,  ol  fi^K  ttal  mpavrLea  [at  the  Assinaros]  ol  h^  xai  dauKt^aairrtt  ital 
9taMp&aiiovT€s  ff<rrfpow,    roihoK  Ijy  dvaxifpfjait  h  Kanfiyi^K. 
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in  slavery  was  in  many  cases  lightened.     The  educated  ghaf.  Tin. 
slave  often  won  his  master's  favoor^  and  was  rewarded 
with  freedom  or   an   easier   bondage.      So   many   wereTeachen 
employed  in  teaching  the  youth  of   Sicily  that  it  be-     ^^ 
came  a  proverb.  He  is  either  dead  or  is  teaching  lettero  ^. 
The  tragedies  of  Euripides  were  then  as  well  known  and 
as  highly  thought  of  in  Sicily  as  in  his  own  Athens. 
Slaves  who  could  repeat  with  fitting  voice  and  gesture  this  Fftvoor 
or  that  passage  of  the  poef  s  plays  won  the  special  favour  those  who 
of  their  masters,  and  sometimes  freedom  as  their  reward'.  !|^^ 
Others  of  those  who  had  escaped  from  the  march  or  from  ruMs  of 
the  last  struggle,  as  they  wandered  here  and  there,  found 
welcome  and  shelter  by  singing  the  pathetic  verses  of  his 
choruses  K     Some  of  them,  when,  in  one  way  or  another, 
they  found  their  way  back   to  Athens,  went  to  thank 
Euripides  as  their  deliverer,  and  to  tell  him  what  their 
knowledge  of  his  verse  had  done  for  them  \ 


We  have  now  told  the  taJe  of  the  great  Athenian  in-  Hie  Atlie- 

nian  i 
■ion; 


vasion  of  Sicily.     It  is  needless  to  stop  yet  again  to  point  "**"  "^^* 


its  moral.     We  have  seen  its  causes  and  occasions;    we 

have  traced  the  ups  and  downs  of  its  varied  story,  a  story 

which,  when  we  come  to  its  end,  seems  as  if  it  had  taken 

up  a  &r  longer  time  than  two  years  and  a  few  months. 

Its  results  stand  out  more  clearly  in  Old  Oreece  than  in  its  effects. 

Sicily.    We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  news  of  the 

great  overthrow  led  to  wide-spread  revolt  among  the  allies 

of  Athens.    We  are  surprised  to  see  her  still  bearing  up  Reviyai  of 

.*  i_  1        •  *        _j»         J  1  •     Athenian 

through  nearly  nme  more  years  of  warfare,  to  see  her  agam  power. 

413-404. 

'  Zenob.  iy.  17;  ^roi  r^v^itfw  4  ii^darmi  ypAfifiara.  raw  /urdi  Nonov 
irrpar^wraiUwpnf  els  SurcA/oy  oL  iiivMakorro  ol  5i  iAi^^Ayetty  alxpn^t^^Joaroi  itai 
To^  rcDr  SuKcXianwr  watSat  kUUtfficaif  ypd/ifura.  So  otlien  of  the  ISapoifuo- 
ypA4w. 

'  Plat.  Nik.  39 ;  SovXciJorrcr  ii^l$ff<raF  l«Si<^arrf t  Baa  rwr  Ik^vov  vottf' 
ftdrwv  kpUfonjtrTQ. 

*  lb. ;  wkaof^tfjitvoi  furd,  r^  MXT''  '''P^^^^  *^  tdaros  luriKafiw  rwv  fttXuy 
f  8orrc(.  *  lb. 
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CHAP.  Yiu.  winning  victories^  to  see  her  in  the  very  year  that  followed 
4"-  that  of  the  ntter  destruction  of  her  two  great  fleets^  agam 

sending  forth  more  than  a  hundred  triremes  to  sea  K    We 
see  with  wonder  how,  even  after  the  ntter  overthrow,  not 
only  of  the  forces  of  the  city,  but  of  the  city  itself,  after 
404-403.     the  surrender  to  Lysandros  and  the  rule  of  the  Thirty,  she 
could  again  arise  as  a  free  commonwealth,  a  great  power, 
again  a  ruling  city,  to  be  the  champion  of  Greece  against 
Macedonia,  to  be  the  cherished  ally  of  Borne  and  the  uni- 
versity of  the  Boman  world.     Apseudes  the  archon  had 
a  successor  in  Hadrian ;  Nildas  the  general  had  a  successor 
Short         in  Constantine.    In  Sicily  itself  the  Athenian  invasion  was 
tween  the   ^  ^^^  followed  by  an  invasion  far  more  fearful  that  we 
"^^^C**^    are  apt  to  forget  that  any  events  happened  between  the 
thaginian    two.     Yet  from  this  time  the  connexion  in  various  shapes 
413-409.     between  Sicily  and  Old  Greece  is  far  stronger  and  more 
Increaaed    frequent  than  before,  and  the  first  shape  that  it  takes  is 

coimexion  *  *      ^ 

between     that  of  most  gallant  and  honourable  service  rendered  by 

Old  ^  ^     two  Sikeliot  cities  to  the  allies  in  the  motherland  who  had 

Greece.       ^^^^^  g^  much  for  Sicily.     But  that  faithful  tribute  of 

gratitude  had  one  evil  result.    When  the  most  awful  need 

of  all  came,  a  large  part  of  the  strength  of  Sicily  was 

warring  on  a  distant  coast,  and  the  best   captain   and 

counsellor  of  Syracuse  was  a  banished  man. 

Judgement      As  for  the  event  itself,  it  is  best  summed  up  in  the 

didea  on     judgement  of  the  contemporary  historian — it  is  but  a  feeble 

approach  that  any  man  can  make  to  his  words.     *'  To  my 

mind  at  least  this  work  seems  the  greatest  work  that  was 

wrought  by  Greeks  in  this  war,  the  greatest  of  aU  works 

that  I  have  ever  heard  of  as  wrought  by  Greeks  against 

Greeks.     It  was  the  most  glorious  to  them  that  had  the 

better,  the  most  imlucky  to  them  that  were  overthrown. 

For  they  were  vanquished  in  everything  at  every  point 

What  they  suffered  of  evil  was  in  no  point,  in  no  sort, 

1  Thuc.  viii.  30. 


the  event. 
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small.     Land  force^  ships^  whatever  else  there  was,  was  chaf.  vm. 
destroyed^  as  men  say,  with  utter  destraction,  and  but  few 
out  of  many  came  back  to  their  homes.     Such  were  the 
things  that  happened  in  Sicily  V 

So  it  was  that  things  did  happen.      We  need  hardly 
speculate  what  might  have  been  if  things  had  turned  out 
otherwise^  if  all  the  dreams  of  Alkibiades  had  been  carried 
out  to  the  letter.     But  a  striking  thought  has  suggested 
itself  to  a  later  writer,  which  could  not  have  occurred  to 
any  man  at  the  time.     What  if  the  Athenians,  conquerors  Wliat  if 
of  Sicily,  had  gone  on,  according  to  the  scheme  of  their  t»'il««  h^i 
leader,  to  warfare  in  Italy,  and  had  there  met  the  youth-  '°?^^ 
ful  power  of  Rome  *  ?     Could  they  have  done  what  Archi-  invaded 
damos  and  Alexander,  what  Pyrrhos  himself,  &Ued  to  do?  l^J^l^, 
Livy  amused  himself  by  thinking  that  Lucius  Papirius  Rome. 
would  have  been  a  match  for  the  other  and  more  famous 
Alexander^.    We  may  ask  for  one  moment  how  the  Pos- 
tumins  whom  his  soldiers  slew  at  Bola,  how  the  Cornelius 
and  the  Furius  in  whose  consulship  Nikias  died,  would 
have  fared  against  Demosthenes  and  Lamachos.    We  must 
not  forget  that  the  Lucanian  already  threatened  the  land 
which  Thueydides  knew  as  Italy,  that  Kym6  in  the  Opican 
land  had  already  become  Cum»,  city  of  Opicans.     It  was 
not   by  Athenian  or   Spartan  or  Epeirot  conquest  that 
the  influence  of  Hellas  was  to  spread  over  the  lands  of 
the  West.     The  Greek  was  to  lead  captive  his  conqueror;  Greek  in- 
but  he  was  first  of  all  to  feel  him  as  a  conqueror ;  he  was  itaiy. 
not  to  be  the  conqueror  himself.     Sicily,  central  land  of 
Europe,  was  not  to  be  the  centre  from  which  an  Athenian 

^  Thiie.  vii.  87.  4.  Cf.  Plat.  Nik.  27;  dywya  XxLfurp&rarw  £r  'EWrp^ti 
wpif  'EXkifwas  •fyfotriffavTO  ml  viteip^  rcXcorr<&r7r  xpArti  wXtiffr^  teal  fi&fijj 

'  Pans.  i.  II.  7;  'AOrpraiott  82  6XXa  rt  wqXXA  iKwttnurt  Kot  IroAXriy  waaav 
KomurrphpaaBai  rd  kv  Xvpaieowrais  mifffui  k/ivoi^  iyirtro  /c^  «a2  *Vwiudmf 
XafiHP  itupaw,  fie  goes  on  to  frpeftk  of  the  Epeirot  Alexander  and 
Pyrrhos.  *  liv.  iz.  16, 17, 
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cHAP.vin.  dominion  shoold  spiead  over  Africa,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
It  was  to  be  the  chosen  wiestling-gronnd  of  Africa  and 
Italy  \  But  before  that  day  it  had  to  bear  up  against  the 
might  of  Africa  as  It  best  might,  and  to  bear  np  single- 
handed. 


§  8.    TAe  SikelioU  in  the  JBgeMn. 
B.C.  41^-408. 

The  wars  of  Syracuse  and  Athens  did  not  come  wholly 
to  an  end  with  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  Athenian  invaders 
The  WW     on  the  soil  and  on  the  waters  of  Syracuse.    The  war  was 
lieiiy.        still  carried  on,  in  a  somewhat  feeble  sort  certainly,  in  Sicily 
Atheniant  itself.    Syracuse  was  still  at  war  with  Katane,  and  Stataiie 
'  stQl  had  Athenian  allies.    We  have  heard  how  some,  per- 
haps the  more  part,  of  the  Athenian  horsemen  made  their 
way  from  the  Assinaros  itself  to  the  city  of  refuge,  and  how 
not  a  few  escaped  fugitives  of  other  kinds  found  their  way 
to  the  same  shelter  ^    Of  the  deeds  of  one  of  these  we 
The  son  of  have  the  record  spoken  by  his  own  mouth.    An  Athenian 
tot.^^    horseman,  marked  only  by  his  father's  name  of  Polystratos, 
escaped  to  Eatand.     There  he  employed  himself  in  mjLln'wg 
inroads  on  the  Syracusan  territory,  where  he  contrived  to 
rescue  many  of  his  countrymen  from  bondage,  and  gathered 
so  great  a  spoil  that  the  tithe  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
goddess  of  Athens  rose  to  more  than  thirty  mitue  ^.   Bidden 
by  the  Katanaian  conmionwealth  to  serve  more  regiilarly 
as  a  horseman,  he  obeyed,  and  ^on,  so  he  himself  witnesses, 
all  honour,  whether  serving  as  horseman  or  as  heavy- 

^  Plat.  Pyrrh.  35.  '  See  above,  pp.  399,  410. 

'  Lyilas,  ifwlp  U6K.  34;  KeX  kfiA  /liv  c2r  r^  XurcAW  lilw€ij^tfp^bfu^  8*  oA« 
jfy  Star  fl94vai  [leartiKty/iivw  els]  roi>t  Ifwiat,  oTot  j(y  ri^  i^^xj^t  Uts  rd 
frrpardrfbay  ffSfif  ^,  lirci^  5i  SttipS&pif  leat  6y€fi6i$if¥  tU  Kardr^,  kkifid&iutv 
dpftoffUvos  iyT€v0€y  M€tt  robs  woktfdovs  ftaic&s  Ivo^ovr,  Aorc  ry  0e^  re  ros 
Scm&rat  l^cupc^Qreu  w\4w  1j  rptAxoyra  pofds  mil  rots  ffrpartifTais  cIs  vwrtipiaw. 
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anned  ^.  And  when  a  Synumsan  envoy  came  on  some  not  obap.  tui. 
clearly  described  errand,  but  seemingly  to  beguile  the  Athe- 
nians at  Katane  by  oaths,  the  son  of  Polystratos  success 
fully  withstood  him.  And  his  story  brings  in  another  name 
besides  that  of  KaUistratos,  and  one  which  is  heard  again, 
Tydens,  afterwards  (me  of  the  unlucky,  perhaps  guilty,  Tydeu. 
generals  at  Aigospotamos,  was  then  at  EatsnS,  holding 
seemingly  some  command  among  the  Athenians  there  '. 

At  Syracuse  the  year  passed  on,  and  the  first  Assinarian  AwBuarian 
games  were  held  in  the  next  autumn.    They  are  com-  ^«^. 
memorated  by  a  special  coinage,  by  which  it  spears  that  ^  ^^' 
this  time  the  prize  was  not  a  simple  wreath,  but  a  captive 
Athenian  panoply'.    And  among  the  ofEerings  of  victorious  TreMury 
Syracuse  to  the  gods,  the  diief  of  aU  was  the  treasury^,  ^' 
reared  at  Delphi  out  of  the  spoils  of  Athens  ^.     But  there 
was  also  work  to  be  done.    Sikeliot  fleets  and  Sikeliot  men  SikeUot 
played  a  part,  and  a  most  honourable  part,  during  several  sparta  and 
of  the  later  years  of  the  great  war,  when  its  scene  had  ^^<^^* 
been  moved  to  the  shores  of  Asia.     Syracuse  was  bound  to 
make  s<»ne  return  to  Sparta  and  Corinth  and  Boi6tia  for 
such  help  as  had  been  given  by  OyKppos  and  Grongylos 
and  Aristdn,  and  by  the  v^atchful  Thespians  at  the  moment 
of  the  night  attack  ^.     From  the  moment  of  the  overthrow 
of  Athens  before  Syracuse,  the  coming  of  a  Sikeliot  force 
to  take  its  part  in  the  struggle  of  Old  Oreeoe  was  looked 

^  Lysias,  Mp  XJoX,  35 ;  {irfi8j^  Karavmoi  -/ivdyKaiw  Iwwt^iv  [f»vrvor,  gai'] 
oMrof  oW  irrmida  mvMfiHiv  dwt\tw6/apt,  Sor*  dHhat  Smwrrat  efot  i}r  r^ 
if»X^  fwciW  re  aa2  imXirivom. 

'  lb.  26 ;  A^utofihfov  y^  kK«ta€  JSvpcucwriov  Spiaw  txairros  lui.  iroifnou 
Si^os  6pK0W  Mat  vpofftSrros  wp^  Ira  iicaarw  rw  kxtt  Syrajv,  ivrumov  M^ 
abrf,  md  k\0i^  At  TvSIa  Ikfjyadfujy  Tuvro,  mt  ffifXXoyw  [al.  ffvXXoyil^]  4votci, 
mt  XAyot  o^  iXiyot  ilffatf,  Tydena  was  perhaps  not  the  most  trust- 
wortliy  xepresentatiye  of  Athens.  See  Xen.  HeU.  ii.  i.  16.  26 ;  Pass.  x. 
9.  II. 

'  See  Appendix  XXV. 

*  Pans.  X.  II.  5  ;  ^poMOvelcav  lore  $ffirav/t^  dvb  rov  'Arrvtw  rovfteyAXev 
mdfffuxrot, 

'  See  above,  p.  313. 
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CHAP.  ym.  for  on  both  sides  with  all  anxiety.     When  the  news  of  the 
Effect  of     great  blow  dealt  in  Sicily  reached  Athens  and  the  rest  of 

nian  over-   Greece,  hope,  fear,  and  wonder  were  strong  everywhere.   At 

ill — II --■ 

Athens  the  tale  was  not  at  first  believed,  any  more  than 

of  defeat    ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Athenians^  coming  was  at  first  believed  at 

^JT^^*  ^  Syracuse.    When  the  truth  could  no  longer  be  withstood, 

men  turned  against  the  orators  who  had  stirred  them  ap  to 

the  expedition  and  against  the  prophets  who  had  promised 

Thealliefl  them  success  in  it^.     Bowed  down  with  their  losses  of 

every  kind^  with  no  immediate  means  of  making  good 

those  losses,  they  looked  for  fresh  attacks  of  their  enemies 

and  for  a  general  revolt  of  their  allies.     The  islanders  who 

had  stayed  at  home  in  their  several  cities  were  not  likely 

to  share  the  feelings  under  which  so  many  of  their  soldiers 

had  refused  to  forsake  Athens  in  her«  distress  ^.     Men  of 

Chios  and  Methymna  had  died  worn  out  on  the  march  or 

had  borne  seventy  days  of  torment  in  the  stone-quarries. 

Ships  of  Chios  and  Methymna  had  been  sunk  or  burned  in 

the  harbour  or  towed  off  in  triumph  by  the  victorious 

They  begin  Syracusans.     It  was  not  long  before  the  allies  of  Athens 

began  to  fall  away,  and,  as  ever  in  such  cases,  the  foremost 

were  those  who  were  most  favoured,  and  who  therefore  had 

most  strength  and  spirit  to  revolt  \ 

The  neu-        While  the  allies  of  Athens  were  forsaking  her,  the  neutral 

tral  cities. 

states  of  Greece  began  also  to  turn  against  her.  They  had 
watched  the  course  of  things  in  Sicily,  believing  that,  if 
Athens  succeeded  there,  her  next  attack  would  be  upon 
them.  Now  that  she  had  failed  in  Sicily,  it  was  time  to 
strike  the  blow  which  should  for  ever  disable  her  from 

'  There  is  the  well-known  story  at  the  end  of  Plataroh's  Life  of  Nikias. 
There  is  also  the  graver  picture  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  book  of 
Thucydides,  where  he  specially  mentions  how  the  Athenians  iffrfi(ovTo  roTf 
XpfjffftoXAyois  re  icdl  fjt&yrtfft,  ital  ^w6ffoi  re  r^rc  avro^t  ^fuUurrff  iv^XmiKUf 
in  Xjpffoyrcu.  XiircA(av. 

*  See  above,  p.  387. 

'  Lesbians  in  Thuc.  viii.  5.  a  ;  Chians  5.  4. 
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saoceeding  anywhere  \    Beeidee  these  dangers,  all  Athens  chap.  vm. 
was  expecting  to  feel  more  pressing  attacks  from  the 
enemies  in  Peloponn^s  and  at  Dekeleia ;  and  she  looked 
each  moment  to  see  her  enemies  from  Sicily^  the  combined 
fleets   of  Syracuse  and  Corinth^  showing  themselves  in 
hostile  goise  before  Peiraieas'.     The  fears  of  Athens  were  Fean  of 
keener  thaa  the  hopes  of  Sparto.    There  it  was  expected  ^^^^ 
that  with  the  spring  a  great  Sikeliot  force  would  come,  Hot  fleet 
that  the  Sikeliot  ships  would  make  up  for  Lacedsemonian 
inferiority  at  sea.    With  Sikeliot  help  they  would  overcome 
Athens  and  become  undisputed  leaders  of  all  Greece'. 
None  of  these  hopes  and  fears  were  altogether  fulfilled; 
but  all  were  fulfilled  in  some  measure.     In  the  course  of  Return  of 
the  next  summer  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  came  back  from  ponnenan 
Sicily,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  Sikeliot  fleet.     But  neither  ^^*-  f"""' 

•^'  •'  mer,  41a. 

appeared  to  threaten  Peiraieus,  and  the  Sikeliot  help  that  The  Sike- 
came,  though  admirable  in  quality,  was  hardly  on  such  a  foUow?. 
scale  as  both  friends  and  enemies  seem  to  have  looked  for. 
It  did  not  at  once  decide  the  fate  of  the  war ;  its  action 
did  not  even  last  till  the  end  of  the  war.     The  Athenian 
ships  kept  watch  over  the  Ionian  and  Corinthian  seas^ 
When  sixteen  Peloponnesian  ships  came  back  from  Sicily,  l^e  Athe- 
a  larger  Athenian  force  was  ready  for  them  off  Leukas.  off  Leukas. 
But  one  only  became  an  Athenian  prize ;  the  rest  escaped 
to  Corinth  *. 

The  actual  Sikeliot  fleet  did  not  come  till  somewhat  later, 
but  still  within  the  same  summer.     Much  had  happened 

^  Thac.  viii.  1.  i ;  kBtkovrl  Mov  M  ro^  'ABrpndmfs  vofdfftarr€9  tcliy  kwl 
(T^of  tMotrrot  lX0fv  airrc^  tl  rd  kr  rp  XurcA^^  mritp&oiffai^.  Who  were 
these  Deutnls? 

'  lb.  I.  a ;  Tovs  re  dvd  r^t  ZuccAias  woktfdovs  €v$i>s  Mfu{c¥  r^  vavruf^ 
M  rhuf  UMipoM  wXjeuau<rOann  This  doubtleae  takes  in  both  daasee.  Cf. 
e.  12  and  36.  i. 

'  lb.  a.  3;  4  ^  ^^  AaiudatftoiiMf  v^Ai;  vaai  r<  rodroif  M^au,  xal 

«  lb.  10.  *  lb.  13. 

VOL.  III.  s  e 
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CHAP.  vm.  before  they  oame.     The  war  had  taken  one  special  torn 

Ath^^"  ^d  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  change  the  direction  of  our  sympathiea. 

Sparta.  We  are  now  made  to  look  on  it  from  a  wider  point  of 
view  than  that  of  the  local  quarrels  of  Athens,  Sparta,  and 
even  Syracuse.  Hitherto  we  have  felt,  if  not  for  Sparta,  yet 
at  least  for  the  general  sentiment  which  led  the  more  part 
of  the  Greeks  to  the  side  of  Sparta.  In  their  eyes  Sparta 
was  the  champion  of  the  freedom  of  independent  Greek 
cities  against  the  restless  ambition  of  Athens.  Athens  was 
to  them  the  city  that  sought  to  bring  all  Greece  and  the 
world  under  her  dominion.  The  day  came  when  they  found 
that  Sparta  could  aim  at  lordship  as  well  as  Athens,  and 
that  she  could  exercise  lordship  far  more  harshly  than 
Athens  had  done.  But  that  day  was  not  just  yet.  The  pro- 
fessions of  the  Peloponnesian  alliance  were  taking,  and  in 
the  mouths  of  many  of  its  members  they  were  doubtless 

Medim  of  sincere.  But  things  changed  when  Sparta  made  herself  the 
ally  of  the  barbarian,  when,  forestalling  her  own  crime  in 
the  Peace  of  Antalkidas,  forestalling  the  crime  of  our  own 
1878.  day  which  gave  back  liberated  Macedonia  to  the  Turk,  she 
acknowledged  the  Great  King  as  master  at  least  of  the  Hel- 
lenic cities  of  Asia,  master  perhaps  of  even  a  wider  range  of 

Change  in   Hellenic  ground  than  that  ^    From  the  moment  that  Sparta 

the  charao- 

terofthe    fuedtzed^  all  changes.     The  war  of  the  Greek  powers  be- 

'^"-  comes  part  of  the  Eternal  Strife  of  East  and  West ;  Athens, 

with  all  her  &ults,  becomes  again  the  Athens  of  Marathdn, 

SaUmis,  and  the  Euiymed6n,  fighting  against  Persia  and 

Sparta  as  she  once  had  fought  against  Persia  and  Thebes. 

It  was  Sparta,  champion  of  Hellas,  that  had  sent  Gylippos 

^Sl^  ^  ^  ^^®  Syracuse.   It  was  Sparta,  ally  of  the  barbarian,  that 

with  the     Hermokrates  came  to  help  acfainst  men  whom  Sparta  had 

barbarians,  j  •  11.  *     o  i 

driven  back  mto  the  old  calling  alike  of  Geldn  and  of 
Kim6n.   It  is  grievous  to  see  men  of  Corinth  and  Syracuse 

'  Thuc  viii.  18.  I.    The  words  of  the  treaty  ran;  &w6in^  x^^or  mt 
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taking  the  pay  of  a  satrap;  but  Syracuse  had  at  least  seut  gbaf.  viu. 
out  one  citizen  who  could  look  a  satrap  in  the  &ce. 

The.  Sikeliot  fleet  of  twenty  ships  from  Syiacose  and  two  Henno- 
from  Selinous  had  been  sent  out  mainly  by  the  urgent^X 
counsel  of  Hermokratds,  and  it  was  he  who  most  fittingly  ^|^^^ 
took  the  command^.     He  and  his  following  must  have 
learned  on  their  voyage  that  it  was  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
that  their  services  would  be  needed.     Much  had  happened 
before  they  got  there.  The  prudent  Chians^  feeling  sure  that^  Chioa 
after  her  Sicilian  overthrow,  Athens  could  do  nothing  against  ag^inft 
them^  had  revolted  against  her.    But  they  had  found  that  -^^^^ 
Athens  had  some  strength  in  her  yet  K   Other  cities  followed 
her  example.  Milfitos  on  the  mainland,  Mildtos  once  so  true  lUvoli  of 
a  friend  of  Sybaris,  MilAtos  that  had  suffered  so  bitterly 
at  the  hands  of  the  Mede,  had  been  persoaded  by  the 
traitor  AlkibiadSs  to  accept  the  alliance  of  Sparta  against 
Athens  that  had  once  wept  for  her  griefs'.     But  the  aUi-  Trafttj 
ance  of  Sparta  and  Alkibiadte  was  also  the  alliance  of  Sputft  and 
Tissaphemte,  and  the  reward  of  MilStoe  for  her  adhesion  ^^^ 
to  the  Peloponnesian  cause,  her  first  taste  of  independence 
under  a  Spartan  guaranty,  was  to  be  chosen  as  the  place 
of  congress  for  Sparta  and  Tissaphem^    At  Miletos  the 
Spartan  and  his  barbarian  paymaster  made  their  first  agree- 
ment by  which  all  Greek  Asia,  MilStos  herself  not  excepted, 
was  acknowledged  to  be  a  possession  of  the  King  ^.  Worse 

'  Thuc.  viii.  36. 1 ;  rw  re  7«lp  3Ef«cA<aiT6r,  ^Ep/wtepdrovs  rev  Xvp<ucoffio9 
faAkuna  Miyomvt  (¥i^€wiXa$4a0ai  teat  riff  hwnXoiwov  'A^tmiW  naraXi^cav, 
<I«O0]|  r^cs  JvpoMOffitn^  j^Xtfor  mi  J^kaoivrML  Mo.  These  were  the  two 
cities  at  which  the  Athenian  expedition  was  directly  aimed.  One  would 
hardly  aik  for  ships  from  Grda,  Kamarina,  or  Himera. 

'  lb.  94.  5.  After  reoording  the  eoeiigetic  action  of  the  Athenians 
against  Chios  in  the  year  41a,  and  after  speaHng  of  the  general  pradenoe 
of  the  ChianSy  he  adds ;  M  abrt^  iartiKifgmm  ht  furd  r^  SurcXur^ 
£9f»^opi^w  in  o&  w&wv  wSmfpa  o'^cur  fi^fiaim  ret  wf6yftara  f1^*  df^rikr  roTt 
^^pmwdott  rov  0iev  wapQkSywt  l<r^^^ay,  |wrd  woAAfir,  o2s  rabrd  lAof  c,  rd 
Twr  *A0tpfaioty  rax^  £vi>aycu^<^<rff<r0a4,  ri^  d^M^oy  £vr^SNrar. 

*Ib.i7.    See  Herod.  Ti.  ai. 

*  Time.  viii.  17.    Gf.  e.  36,  37. 

lea 


gparta  and 
IiBsapher- 
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OHAP.  Tm.  things  than  an  acknowledgement  on  stone  were  in  store 

The  Gmk  f^j.  \^qy  .  \yjj^  ^g  jq^  Miletos  was  a  zealous  ally  of  Sparta  \ 

Asia  be-     and  she  looked  to  Sparta  and  the  allies  of  Sparta  for  de- 

™^  fence  against  her  old  mistress.     Athens  laid  waste  her 

lands ;  she  defeated  Athens  and  her  allies  in  battle^  that 

battle  in  which  Ionian  heavy-armed  defeated  Dorian  on 

both  sides  *.     Siege  was  just  about  to  be  laid  to  the  city. 

Hermo-      It  was  the  evening  of  the  day  of  battle;    the  trophy  of 

MiietoB.      Athens  had  been  set  up,  when  the  combined  fleets  of  Pelo- 

ponnesos  and  Sicily  came  to  the  help  of  Miletos*.     The 

Athenian  fleet  withdrew  before  them.     But  it  was  not 

wholly  as  an  enemy  of  Athens  that  Hermokrat^  had  oome 

His  career  to  the  coasts  of  Asia.     He  had  come  to  be  also^  whenever 

ill   A  HI  A 

occasion  called  him,  the  champion  of  Hellas  and  of  freedom 

against  Spartan  commanders  and  Persian  satraps. 

Difltino-  In  the  first  enterprise  which  the  Sikeliot  fleet  undertook 

by  the  Sy-  ^^  Common  with  the  rest  of  the  allies  of  Sparta,  we  hear 

racusans.    ^jjg^|.  ^j^^  ^^^  ^j  Syracuse  distinguished  themselves  above 

all  others  *.     But  the  new  fame  of  Hermokrates  was  won, 
as  the  fame  of  some  later  European  commanders  has  been 
won,  in  no  better  cause  than  that  of  supporting  one  bar- 
Taking  of  barian  against  another.   lasos  was  held  by  Amorges  against 
.^2,  Ki^gr  D&nus  and  his  satrap.     lasos  could  hardly  count  as 

a  Greek  city  ^,  and  when  there  are  only  despots  and  bar- 
barians to  choose  among,  the  so-called  rebel  often  promises 
better  than  the  so-called  lawful  king.  But  Peloponn^s 
and  SicUy  joined  to  storm  and  sack  the  wealthy  stronghold^ 

^  Thuc.  yiii.  36.  i ;  ol  Mtkfi&toi  wfoB^ftms  rck  rw  voXS/iou  i^poF. 

•  lb.  25.  4. 

'lb.  26.  I ;  Iv  TouT^  9^  wtpi  8«<\i7v  ffdi;  6ffrUa^  AyyiXXtrtu  abrdts  rdr 
Aw6  Tlfkoirovt>^<rcv  leal  SurcX/as  wivrt  Kot  ir€m)«onti  rav$  5<roy  06  ra- 
ptivat. 

*  lb.  28. 2 ;  Kal  ft&Kuxra  iv  r^  '^PJV  ^  'Xvptuc^awi  kwpi4$ij<rar.  This  muBt 
mean  some  fonnal  vote  of  thanks,  as  in  ii.  25.  3,  and  in  the  ease  of  a  whole 
people,  Herod,  viii.  93. 

'  Polybioa  (xvi.  12)  says  only;  tijxovrat  rd  ftir  MieaBaf  'Afydo» 
&U01K01  yeYovipai,  iitrii  8i  rwro  Mikiffficav. 
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and  to  sell  Amoiges  and  the  people  of  the  city  for  a  good  ohap.  vni. 
price  to  the  satrap  Tissaphernes  ^    In  the  following  winter  4i3-4"* 
Hermokrates  had  the  chance  of  acting  in  a  way  one  degree 
more  worthy  of  his  former  fame.     The  wily  satrap  sought  Henno- 
to  defraud  the  sailors  of  their  promised  pay;  the  Spartan  withstands 
Theramente  winked  at  the  tricks  of  the  barbarian,  but ''^"•P^*'* 

'  ndii  and 

the  Syracusan  withstood  him,  and  gained  some  small  in-  Thdr*- 
stalment  of  what  was  due  '• 

About  this  time  Thourioi,  a  city  zealous  for  Athens  in  Revoln- 
the  last  stage  of  the  war  in  Sicily  \  had,  after  the  Athe-  Thounoi ; 
nian  overthrow,  been  placed  by  the  result  of  a  new  revolu-  *^«'^*^ 

^  ^  'f  man  party 

tion  in  the  hands  of  the  party  hostile  to  Athens.     Three  driven  out. 

hundred  Athenian  partisans  were  driven  out,  among  them 

the  orator  Lysias,  who  went  back  to  Athens  to  do  good 

service  to  the  city  of  his  first  and  his  last  adoption  ^.    And, 

if  older  settlers  were  driven  out,  newer  ones  were  welcomed. 

The  Rhodian  Dorieus,  of  the  great  house  of  the  Diagorids, 

himself  &mous  for  his   majestic  form  and  his  athletic 

exploits,  had  been  sentenced  to  death  with  all  his  house,  as 

conspirators  against  Athenian  dominion  in  their  island^. 

He  escaped  and  made  his  way  to  Thourioi.     There  he  was  Ddrieos  at 

received  with  honour  and  citizenship,  and  was  given  the     ^^"^^'- 

command  of  ten  Thourian  ships  to  join  in  the  war  with 

the  Athenian  enemy.     He  led  them  to  the  Asiatic  coast;  He  brings 

and  with  them  came  one  Laconian  ship,  and  also,  from  ^^^^^ 

whatever  quarter,  one  ship  of  Syracuse  •.    We  may  be  sure  ^  -^^ 

1  Thno.  riiL  38. 

'  lb.  39.  2 ;  *EpftoMp&rovt  dyrtiwdtrros  rov  Xvpoucoffiov  arpanpfw. 

'  See  above,  p.  305. 

«  Plutarch  (Yit.  X.  Orat.)  helps  us  to  the  date ;  r^  tk  l^$f  KaXXi^, 
'OXvinn&Jbi  lvp€yriMoaTy  Scvripf  rw  caret  XtrntXiay  <rvfi06irrmy  'A^niiocr,  mt 
Ktw^ntofs  y^woiUmp  r&y  r*  SXXcjw  cviiiiAxfuVt  nuL  ftAkiara  tm^  t^k  'IraXiaif 
tUMOvrmiff  ohtatMf  «lmcl(i«r,  l^lvtirc  /Mr*  4XXair  rptaitofftom, 

*  Xen.  HeU.  i.  5.  19 ;  Aoaptia,  Urn  /Uv  *V69iow,  vAXai  Si  <pvyA^  1^ 
*A0tpm  Moi  *T69cv  bir6  *K9rfindut¥,  meni/^ti^fffiivttr  airw  $6yarw  ttai  r«¥ 
l««£rov  4rv77fW3r. 

«  Thne.  viii.  35.  i. 
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CHAP.  vm.  that  Ddrieus  had  some  hand  in  the  revolution  in  his  own 
^^^     island  which  changed  Rhodes  from  a  dependency  of  Athens 

reyolt  from 

Athens,      into  an  ally  of  Sparta  K    But  the  immediate  direction  of 

his  force  was  to  Knidos^  Knidos  metropolis  of  the  Isles  of 

Fire^  another  city  which  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Athens 

only  to  be  brought  under  the  yoke  of  a  Persian  satrap'. 

Intrigues    Presently  we  again  hear  how  Tissaphemes^  under  the  in- 

biaddsand  Aueuce  of  Alkibiades — ^now  hardly  to   be  called  either 

iHmpher-  Spartan  or  Athenian^  but  playing  his  own  game  for  his 

ottm  ends — ^bribes  the  LacedsBmonian  commander  Asiyochos 

and  the  chief  officers  of  the  fleet  to  consent  to  anoth^ 

Henno-      lessening  of  the  seamen's  pay  ^.     It  is  again  Hermokrat£s, 

withstands  whose  hands  were  as  clean  as  those  of  Nikias  from  all  xm- 

2[^J"J*J[®'"  lawful  gain^  who  speaks  the  only  word  that  was  spoken  on 

Astyochos.  behalf  of  the  whole  body  of  allies  against  their  treacherous 

leaders  ^. 


The  year  We  are  uow  in  a  memorable  year,  the  year  of  the  Four 
The  Four  Hundred,  the  year  when  Athens  for  a  moment  bowed  to  the 
^"f ^i[*^    yoke  of  oligarchy  and  then  set  herself  free  again.    But  for 

at  xLuieDs* 

US  the  military  interest  of  the  summer  gathers  less  loond 

Athens  and  Samos  than  round  the  ships  of  Athens  and 

Thourioi  which  were  still  watching  off  MUfitos  ^.    Tussa- 

phemes  was  by  this  time  believed  to  be  playing  fast  and 

AlkibiaddB  loose  between  Athens  and  Sparta.     For  Alkibiad^  had 

Athenian    i^ow  come  back  to  his  Athenian  alliance,  and  had  tamed 

"^®"  the  mind  of  the  satrap  towards  his  own  city*.     Pay  from 

the  satrap's  hoard  came  but  sparingly  to  the  Peloponnesian 

fleet '' ;  and  the  fleet  of  Old  Phoenicia,  the  often  promised 

*  Thuc.  yiii.  44.  a.  "lb. 

*  lb.  45. 1,  a. 

*  lb.  3.     The  other  officers  are  bribed  by  Tissaphernds^  vX^  rdr 
Ihfptucoffiwy,  ToCronf  tk  *EpfiOMp6,Tffs  ^watrrtwro  fi6¥os   Mp  tov  (^/aMtcmK 

*  lb.  46.  5 ;  47.  I ;  49.  a  ;  6i.  a.         *  lb.  45.  i ;  50.  a ;  5a.  I ;  81.  I. 
'  lb.  80.  I ;  Tiffffa^pifQvs  muwt  8i8drros. 
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sliips  of  Tjre  and  Sidon  and  Arados,  never  took  their  place  ohap.  vin. 
alongside  of  the  ships  of  Syracuse  and  Selinous^.  The 
whole  Peloponnesian  armament  suspected  the  admiral 
Astjrochos  of  betraying  them  to  the  satrap.  In  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  ships  the  seamen  were  largely  slaves ;  not  so  in 
the  contingents  from  Sicily  and  Italy.  The  triremes  of  DOriens 
Syracuse  and  Thourioi  were  manned  by  freemen^  who^  with  chos.  ^^ 
Ddriens  at  their  head,  went  boldly  to  Astyochos  to  demand 
their  pay  K  The  Spartan  was  a  mere  Spartan^  not  one  of 
the  winning  school  of  Brasidas  and  Oylippos.  He  spoke 
fiercely  and  threatened  them.  When  the  Rhodian  captain, 
the  Nemean,  Isthmian,  and  Olympic  victor,  spoke  on  behalf 
of  his  men,  Astyochos  raised  his  stick  to  strike  him  K  The 
endurance  of  his  men  gave  way  at  this  insult  to  their 
leader.  With  the  free  spirit  of  seamen,  they  rushed  with 
a  fierce  shout  on  the  Spartan  oonmiander,  pelting  him  with 
stones;  he  escaped  only  by  taking  refuge  at  an  altar^. 

In  this  story,  though  the  presence  of  Hermokrat^s  is 
implied,  yet  Ddrieus  of  Rhodes  and  Thourioi  holds  the 
first  place.      Almost  at  the  same  moment  Hermokrat£s 
again  comes  to  the  front  in  persoa     The  Milesians  had  by 
this  time  learned  what  came  of  Spartan  deliverance  from 
Athenian  dominion.    Two  treaties  had  now  been  concluded  liohM  ob- 
between  Sparta  and  the  King ^.    To  both  of  these  the  new Sletwo 
Spartan  commissioner  Lichas  objected  that  the  clauses  in  ^i^ti^* 
them  which  acknowledged  the  dominion  of  the  King  might 

'  Thno.  viii.  78.  i ;  rcb  vopa  Ticanpip^cvt  ^oirifftrat  vavs  fUroyrtSf  dXXut 
Syofia  leai  ovm  <lpyoy. 

*  lb.  84.  2 ;  T&y  yAp  Xvpajtoalaav  «at  Oov^^  tff^  fn&Xtffra  mi  IXcd9«p<M 
jloor  t6  w^f/O^s  o2  vavrcu,  roaovr^  mt  ifofporvra  wpo<nr§ff6iirrtt  rhv  /ua$^ 

'  lb.;  rff  AMpiu  £inmrf9p€iiafn  roa  iawrav  yoirms  mi  hwwtfiparo  r^ 

*  lb.  3 ;  rh  3i  «A:$^off  Twr  orpaTurrw,  dn  c75or,  ob  ^  i^ovroi,  &fifiq<ratf 
kyKpayStrrtt  M  rhv  'karivxw  4^rc  fi&XXuir  6  9k  wpoiSifw  icarm^ti&ytt  M 
0c0§m£w  rcya. 

*  Thuo.  Till  18  and  37. 
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CHAP.  viu.  be  construed  as  asserting  his  rights  over  a  laige  part  of 
European  Greece.     It  would  seem,  be  said,  that  the  Lace- 
dsBmonians,  instead  of  working  the  freedom  of  Hellas^  as 
they  professed,  had  simply  put  her  under  the  dominion  of 
Treaty  of    the  Mede  ^.    In  a  third  treaty  this  danger  was  avoided ;  no 
Europe' Be-  woids  were  admitted  which  could  be  taken  as  asserting  the 
iLriasm^*  King's  dominion  in  any  part  of  Europe.     But  in  Asia  the 
rendered,    integrity  of  his  empire  was  fully  guaranteed,  and  not  only 
the  integrity  but  the  independence.    Asia  was  acknow- 
ledged as  his  own^  and  with  his  own  he  might  do  as  he 
thought  good  *. 

We  hear  nothing  of  the  feelings  of  Hermokrat^  or  of 
Dorieus  as  to  the  general  principle  thus  laid  down^  the 
subjection  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia  to  the  barbarian.     But 
they,  and  the  freemen  of  Syracuse  and  Thourioi  generally 
had  presently  an  opportunity  of  speaking  their  minds  as  to 
one  particular  exercise  of  the  authority  thus  acknowledged. 
TiBsapher-  The  King  might  do  what  he  thought  good  with  his  own  ; 
at  Mildtofl.  MU^tos  was  part  of  his  own^  and  at  MilStos  what  his  satrap 
thought  good  on  his  behalf  was  that  a  castle,  a  Zwingburg^ 
should  arise  in  the  great  Ionian  city,  to  keep  its  citizens 
in  due  obedience  to  Darius  and  Tissaphemes.     The  fortress 
of  the  barbarian  planted  within  their  waUs  put  an  end  to 
the  zeal  which  revolted  Miletos  had  once  shown  on  the 
The  Mile-  Peloponncsian  side^.     Stirred  up  by  the  boldness  of  the 
thecMtle.  Thourians  and  Syracusans,  the  Milesians  rose  and  sud- 
denly stormed  the  castle  and  drove  out  the  garrison  *.   Free 
action  on  the  part  of  victims  of  the  barbarian  was  natur- 

^  Thno.  viii.  4$.  3 ;  kpwm  «i2  rffoow  iat6aai  mdXir  2ovXci$<ir  leak  Sf  o*- 
odKiav  leaX  Aoxpobt  tetd  rA  /t4xpt  Bmarrwr,  Kot  Arr*  kKev$tpUis  hv  M^ff)r 
AffX^  TMs  "EXXfiai  robs  AaictiatfMOirlovs  wtptSvycu, 

*  lb.  58.  2 ;  x^pav  ri^  ficurikUis  $<nf  rijt  *Aoias  iari,  fiavt\ion  ^wu*  mU 
wtpi  Tijt  x&pas  r^v  kavrcv  fiouktvirw  fia<rtXths  Svoit  ficvXerm, 

'  See  above,  p.  420. 

*  Thuo.  yiii.  84.  4;  iXafiov  leat  t6  kr  rfi  Mtkfyr^  kv^odoftijfUvov  rov 
Tiiraai^provs  ^po6piw  ol  MiA^cum,  k&Bpa  lnw*a6yT€s  Kot  70^  Mvras  ^^Ktuuu 
tdrrov  iicfi6X\own, 
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ally  offensive^  then  as  now^  to  those  who  had  betrayed  them  ohap.  ym. 
to  the  barbarian.    Lichas^  though  he  had  protested  against  Lichas  and 
the  clauses  of  the  treaty  which  had  seemed  to  recognize  „'^. 
the  King  as  lord  of  Thessaly  and  Boiotia,  was  a  prudent 
diplomatist  who  sought  to  avoid  those  difficulties  and  com- 
plications which  are  apt  to  arise  when  a  people  takes  the 
solution  of  its  own  questions  into  its  own  hands.     He  bade 
the  Milesians  and  all  other  bondmen  of  the  King  to  pre- 
serve a  prudent  attitude,  and  to  sit  down  quietly  in  their 
bondage^  at  least  till  the  war  was  over^.     The  mass  df 
the  allies  were  of  another  mind.     The  Syracusans  above  The  Syra- 
aU,  rejoicing  in  their  own  deliverance,  sent  forth  to  work  tej^^he 
the  deliverance  of  others,  felt  no  call  to  help  in  keeping  Mil««**^- 
any  fellow-Greek  under  the  barbarian  yoke.     They  openly 
applauded  the  action  of  the  Milesians^;  the  wrath  of  the 
Milesians  grew  fiercer  against  Astyochos  and  Lichas^  till 
they  were  presently  delivered  from  both  of  them.     Lichas 
died  of  disease,  and  the  Milesians  refused  him  the  place 
of  honourable  burial  which  the  LaeedsBmonians  demanded 
for  him^.     Astyochos  was  recalled  from  his  command  to 
make  way  for  Mindaros.     He  went  back  to  Sparta^  taking  Henoo- 
with  him  an  envoy  of  Tissaphemes  to  speak  against  the  to  Spaiia^ 
Milesians  and  to  speak  for  the  satrap*.     The  Milesians  ^ ""PP^*"* 
sent  envoys  of  their  own,  and  with  them  went  Hermo- 
krates  to  tell  of  the  double-dealing  of  the  satrap  and  his 
intrigues  with  Alkibiades  ^.     From  the  day  when  he  had 

^  Thoc  viiL  84.  5 ;  ^  fUyroi  Aixos  oCrt  ^picxtro  ah-oiSt  ^^  f*  XP^^ 
Tiff<ra^pv«i  leat  5ovA.c^ciy  robs  MiKijfflovi  «oU  rohs  dXXous  iv  r§ 
fiaaiKlws  rd  fiirpia  ital  iwiOtpawtitir,  Uas  ibf  rdr  v^c/ior  cv  Bwrrai. 
From  which  Blue  Book  of  our  own  day  is  this  tranalated  1 

'  lb.  4;  ^wMku  Mai  rots  ^UXoif  (v/i/tdx^*"  '^  ^^X  ff'ft^'ra  rots  Xvpa^ 
Koaiois, 

•  lb.  5. 

*  lb.  85.  a.  The  envoy  of  the  satrap  was  a  man  rw  map  kavrovt  FavXi- 
njs  SvoiM,  K^  8i7X«90'of .    A  heUenised  barbarian,  not  a  barbarized  Greek. 

'  lb.  3;  ctddv  rois  7C  MiAiytfiovt  voptvofUvovs  M  tnrafio^  r^  aOrov 
p6Xi9ra,  Mat   rbv  'EpftoMpdnpf  fur'  aibrwy,  ts   ifuXXt    r^  Turca^pmpr 
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OHAF.  viiL  first  pleaded  for  the  sailors'  pay^  the  heart  of  the  Persian 
Tiamhei^  satrap  had  heen  filled  with  a  bitter  and  abiding  hatred 
^^  ^"tt     towards  the  great  citizen  of  Syracase  \ 

wftTQUi  Hop* 

mokntds.        All  this  while  the  revolution  and  counter-revolation  was 

Sikeliot      going  on  at  Athens.    At  one  of  its  stages^  at  the  moment 

Sp«  ^*^*  of  that  revolt  of  Euboia  which  struck  yet  greater  fear  into 

£at)oift.      the  heart  of  Athens  than  even  the  overthrow  in  Sicily  *, 

we  read  of  new  reinforcements  coming  from  the  West,  of 

ships  from  Taras  and  Lokroi,  and  some  from  Sicily  also'. 

They  formed  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  which  came 

to  the  support  of  the  revolted  island.    They  helped  to 

overcome  the  ships  of  Athens  off  the  haven  of  Eretria, 

when  the  Dorian  enemy  and  the  Ionian  ally  agreed  in 

Comment    slaughtering  the  men  of  the  ruling  city  ^.     And  had  Syra- 

didesT^*    cusan   Hcrmokrat^  held  the  chief  command  instead  of 

J^fiodK-     Lacedsemonian  Ag^sandridas,  the  ruling  city  might  hardly 

and  &ynr    have  Outlived  that  day.     It  is  here  that  the  Athenian  hi&- 

CQSanBa  a  111*  111 

tonan  stops  to  make  the  bitter  comment  that,  hom  now 
and  at  many  other  times,  the  LacedsBmonian  enemy  seemed 
to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  interest  of  Athens  ^.  The  slow- 
ness and  lack  of  enterprise  in  the  Spartan  character  did 
the  work  of  their  enemies®.  It  was  otherwise  with  the 
Syraeusans.  They  were  a  people  like  the  Athenians  them- 
selves^ and  knew  best  how  to  wage  war  against  them ''. 
The  luck  of  the  older  comers  among  the  Sikeliots  in  the 

dwo^vtiv  tp$upovra  rSav  UtXovowrjiriejr  rd  wpiyfmra  /itr'  ^AXxtfiid^ov  koI 
kwafupor9pi(o¥Ta. 

^  Thuo.  viii.  85.  3 ;  ^x^/m  8i  irpot  a^br^  fjw  a^f  Atl  mrt  wtpi  rod  /ua^cv 
tils  d9M<rean. 

'  lb.  96. 1  ;  oirrc  ^  kv  ry  SurtX/^  ^vpupo/A,  Kohnp  ititrfiXti  r&rt  Mfcum  c&oi, 
oi/rc  d\Xo  oMv  w  ovroas  k^firf<rty. 

»  lb.  91.  a.  *  lb.  95.  5. 

'  lb.  96.  5;  olrtc  kv  To&rqt  fi6v^  AaKt9ai/i6yuH  'MrpHdoii  vtirrwr  5^ 
^viupopinaroi  wpotrvoKtftSfcai  iyhoyro,  AMA  mt  kv  d\Xots  roXXoTr. 

*  lb. ;  9tA^>opoi  wk^fftw  A^cf  rby  rpivov,  61  fUr  ^tis,  61  9k  ^paScTr,  int  ol 
fair  {vix«^T'a^  ol  8i  AroXftOi  AXXm  t§  /hi2  Ir  <l/ixv  yovrucy  vXciWa  dn^^ovr. 

"*  lb. ;  c8<c^ay  6k  ol  XvpaK6fftw  /idXiora  ydp  6/juH6rf>owtH  Yo^/icroc  dpiirra 
gai  wpo<fen\i/irf<r€a^. 
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JEgdsaoi  was  less  in  the  greater  fight  of  Kynoaiima  in  the  obap.  Tin. 
Helleepont.     There  Hermokratis  and  the  Syracusans  held  ]^^^^ 
the  right  wing  of  the  Feloponnesian  fleet  against  the  Athe-  Kynoi- 
nian  Thrasylloe.    And  if  in  the  end  they  fied^  they  might  411. ' 
boast  that  they  were  the  last  to  flee  ^     But  the  victory  Athenian 
cheered  Atiienian  hearts,  still  bowed  down  by  Sicilian  over-  ^^r^e 
throw  \    It  mnst  have  been  with  special  glee  that  they  ^^^^^ 
set  np  their  trophy  on  the  height  by  the  tomb  of  Hekabe  ' 
for  a  fight  in  which  they  could  show  ships  won  from  every 
member  of  the  Corinthian  household.    The  metropolis  her- 
self, Ambrakia,  Leukas,  and  Syracuse,  all  paid  their  share  ^. 
And  the  Italiots  and  Sikeliots  who  stayed  by  Euboia  had 
their  day  of  ill  luck  also.    They  formed  part  of  the  Pelo-  Storm  ofif 
ponnesian  or  Boiotian  fleet  which  was  destroyed  by  a  storm 
off  Athds.    An  inscription  at  KorOneia,  read  and  recorded 
by  EphoroS)  was  understood  by  Diod6ros  to  mean  that 
twelve  men  only  escaped  \ 

Of  the  battles  that  followed  in  the  Hellespont,  in  the  BattleB  in 
first,  fought  late  in  the  same  memorable  year,  we  hear  of  ^^  ^  ^ 
Ddrieus  and  his  Italiots;  indeed  their  escape  and  resistance  4"-4io* 
form  the  main  story*.    In  the  fight  which  immediately 
followed,  the  Syracusans  formed  tiie  left  wing  of  the  fleet 

*  See  the  I04tli  uid  105th  ch*ptera  thronghont.  We  read  at  the  end 
ti  re  Ji»fMUf6atot  .  .  .  /loAAor  h  ^VT^*^  tfitfiaairr^^  lv«<K)  ini  robs  AXXout 

'  Thnc.  Tiii.  106.  a.  TUl  then  they  wen  ^oMfutw  rd  rw  IIcXo- 
«amy0i«r  Mnrriitdr  &4&  re  rd  wrrd  fipax^  a^ikfura  moX  8id  rijp^  hf  SuMA/f 
^v/ifflipdr. 

'  Td  r^  'Sad^iff  /anntticur  (rd  Kvr^  Ofjfia  in  Thacydides)  comes  from 
DiodAroe  (ziii  40).  We  know  not  whether  Philistoe  reoorded  these  eastern 
wars  or  whether  we  are  onl  j  listening  to  Sphoroe, 

*  Thne.  Tiii.  106.  3.  Etre  Corinthian,  two  Ambrakiotk  one  Leokadian, 
and  one  Syraoaaan. 

*  Dioddros  (ziii.  41)  oopiee  the  insoription  from  Ephoroe.  Grote  (yiii. 
150)  suggests  thnt  the  fleet  was  in  great  part  Boiotian.  This  is  likely 
enoogh ;  but  this  is  the  fleet  spoken  of  in  Thnc  viiL  91. 2,  which  had  some 
Sikeliot  and  Italiot  ships. 

*  Xen.  HelL  i.  1.  1-3 ;  Diod.  ziii.  45.    He  had  just  come  Ihun  Bhodes. 
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CHAP.  Tin.  of  Mindaros^^  whicli  bore  np  on  equal  terms  against  the 
Alkibiadds  Athenians,  till  Alkibiades  came  to  tum  the  scale.   And  now, 

with  the  '  ' 

Athenian    after  80  many  changes,  the  man  who  had  argued  against 

fleet 

Syracuse  at  Athens  and  at  Katane  ^,  who  had  argued  for 
her  at  Sparta,  who  had  argued  against  her  and  worked  for 
her  at  Messana  ^,  but  whose  war&re  on  the  soil  and  on  the 
waters  of  Sicily  had  not  gone  beyond  surveys  and  skir- 
mishes ^,  at  last  met  Sikeliot  enemies  face  to  face,  and  met 
Battle  of    them  to  defeat  them  ^.     He  met  them  with  the  same  result 
^lo.      '     in  the  greater  battle  of  Kyzikos  early  in  the  next  year '. 
Here  the  Peloponnesians,  with  their  Greek  and  barbarian 
allies — this  time  the  trustworthy  Phamabazos  and  not  the 
deceitful  Tissaphemes — ^were  utterly  defeated.     The  whole 
fleet  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  save  only  the  ships 
TheSyra-   of  one  division.    When  the  Syracusans  could  not  keep 
burn  their  their  ships  for  themselves,  they  burned  them  rather  than 
^>p«-         let  them  go  to  strengthen  the  enemy ''.     New  ships  soon 
built.         were  made ;  Fharnabazos  gave  every  help  in  money  and 
timber.    Nor  was  he  the  enemy  to  Greek  freedom  that 
Tissaphemes  was.    The  people  of  Antandros  had  risen  with 
Peloponnesian  help  against  Tissaphemes'  bloody  lieutenant 
Arsakes^.     The  glimpse  that  we  next  get  of  the  town 
seems  to  set  it  before  us  as  a  commonwealth  tributary  or 
dependent,  but  no  more.     Phamabazos  assigns  it  as  the 
TheSike-    place  for  the  building  of  the  new  ships.     In  that  work 
Antandros.  doubtless  the  Syracusans  joined.     But  they  joined  also  in 
building  the  wall  of  Antandros^  and  by  their  conduct  in 
every  way  they  made  themselves  so  acceptable  to  the  people 

^  Died.  xiii.  45  ;  M  fiiv  to  Koudy  tcipas  ira^t  Xvpcuecwriovs. 

'  See  above,  pp.  96,  151.  '  See  above,  pp.  179,  199. 

*  See  above,  p.  148. 

^  Xen.  Hell.  i.  i.  4-7;  Diod.  xiii.  45,  46. 

*  Xen.  Hell,  i  x.  14-ao;  Diod.  xiii.  49-51. 

^  Xen.  Hell.  i.  1. 18 ;  r^s  8i  vavs  ol  *A$fp^atot  ^x^vmo  Ayovr^s  cUrdtfOf  it 
npoK^yrffffov,  w\ijy  r&v  "Xvpaicovaiotv   iictlyas  9^  ah'ol  leariisavaaw  of 

XvpOJCOi&fflOl, 

*  Thuc.  viii.  108.  4. 
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of  tliat  town,  that  they  gave  them  their  citizenship  and  ohap.  vm. 
the  hononrable  title  of  benefactors  ^. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  career  of  Hermokratte  as  a  The  year  ! 

Syiacusan  commander  in  the  waters  of  Old  Greece  and^^^^^  i 

Asia.     "We  have  now  entered  on  a  memorable  and  terrible  iJ^Sidly.  j 

year  in  the  history  of  Sicily;  but  its  great  events  must  be  i 

told  elsewhere.     It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  the  party  Banish- 
at  Syracuse  opposed  to  Hermokrates,  the  party  doubtless  h^^ 
of  Diokles^  had  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  that  they  had  ^^^^' 
carried  a  vote  for  the  deposition  and  banishment  of  Her- 
mokrates and  his  colleagues  in  the  generalship '.     It  may  Dissatu- 
be  that  the  Syracusans  at  home  were  dissatisfied  with  the  syrMuse. 
ill-success  of  the  late  battles.     They  may  have  sent  Her- 
mokrates forth  in  the  common  belief,  the  fear  of  Athens^ 
the  hope  of  Sparta,  that  Athens  would  be  crushed  out  of 
hand  by  the  combined  force  of  Peloponnesos  and  Sicily. 
To  that  end  it  might  perhaps  have  been  needful  to  send 
a  Sikeliot  fleet  of  greater  strength  than  twenty-two  ships. 
Anyhow  that  end  had  not  been  gained;   but  the  failure 
had  been  the  common  failure  of  the  whole  Peloponnesian 
alliance ;  it  had  been  in  no  sort  the  special  failure  of  the 
Sikeliot  contingent.     On  the  other  hand  Hermokratfo  and  ServiceB  of 
the  force  under  his  command  had  stood  forth  as  the  fore-  lEratds; 
most  men  of  the  whole  fleet  and  army,  the  bravest  in 
battle^  the  first  to  stand  up  against  wrong  and  to  give  help 
to  allies  in  need.    To  the  virtue  of  Hermokrates  there  is  no  Blanders 
better  tribute  than  the  lies  of  Tissaphemfis  jmd  Astyochos.  Jf^^ 

^  Xen.  HelL  1. 1.  a6 ;  wawnjyovfihMf  U  o2  XvpaKo6utoi  Hfja  rots  *Ayray- 
ZpUns  rov  rccxovf  ri  lveri\§ffav,  xai  ky  r$  ^povpq,  Ijfftaav  it6arrw  /sdKi<rra, 
M  mvra  8i  €^py€<rla  re  Kti  voAirc/a  ZupaxoiNr^ocf  h  'Arrdpip^  htrrL 

*  lb.  37  ;  Ir  8i  TJ  XP^*^  roCr^  ^^yyikOtf  rois  rwif  SifNUCOiKTiW  ffTfianjjois, 
&n  ^dyyoicy  iilUc$ar  ^vb  rm  Sffiov.  This  is  only  casually  referred  to  by 
Piod^roe  (ziii.  63%  and  also  by  Thacydidee  (viiL  85.  3),  when  speaking  of 
the  spite  of  HBsapherate  against  Hermokratds.  See  above,  p.  425,  and 
below,  p.  43a.    See  Grote,  x.  574. 
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Henno- 
krat^  ac- 
cepts the 
sentence. 


GHAP.  vin.  The  wrath  of  Hermokrates  against  Tissaphern^  was 
kindled^  so  they  said,  becaose  he  had  asked  money  of  tiie 
satrap  and  had  been  refused  ^.  As  far  as  the  conduct  of 
Hermokrat^  in  the  war  had  gone,  no  sentence  could  be 
more  unjust  than  that  which  deprived  him  without  a  hear- 
ing of  command  and  of  citizenship.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  in  the  internal  politics  of  Syracuse  Hermo- 
krates^ best  of  generals  and  foreign  ministers,  was  ever 
suspected.  And  his  own  conduct  will  presently  show  that 
the  suspicion  was  not  wholly  without  grounds. 

When  the  sentence  of  deposition  reached  the  fleet,  Her- 
mokrat^  called  his  men  together.     He  enlarged  on  the 
injustice  and  the  illegal  nature  of  the  sentence ;  he  spoke 
of  the  toils  of  warfare  which  they  had  shared  with  him ; 
but  he  bade  them  submit  to  the  will  of  the  commonwealth ; 
he  bade  them  show  themselves  as  brave  and  fidthf  ul  to- 
wards their  new  commanders  as  they  had  shown  them- 
selves towards  him.     He  then  bade  them  choose  officers  to 
He  is         take  the  command  till  the  new  generals  came^.     A  cry 
to  keep  the  arose  that  Hermokrat£s  and  his  colleagues  should  keep 
command,   ^^^q  command  in  defiance  of  the  vote  at  home.    This  was 
specially  the  cry  of  trierarchs,  steermen,  and  the  heavy- 
armed  who  served  on  board  the  ships.    It  seems  implied 
that  the  actual  seamen,  doubtless  at  Syracuse,  as  at  Athens, 
the  specially  democratic  class,  were  at  least  less  eager  in 

*  Thuc.  YuL  85.  4 ;  Ktd  rd  rcXcvroMi  ^vy6vTos  lir  Svpcurovtfwr  tov 
*Epfu>Kp&rovSf  leat  Mpo9¥  1iic6»rw  M  T«b  vavt  rw  J^ftuNHrlenf  If  r^ 
MiXffTw  <rrpar7Yur  .  .  .  Mietiro  6  Ti<r<m^pvffs  ^vy^Si  8tm  ^^  rf  'E^/io- 
Kfi&rti  woW^  irt  /AoXXw,  koI  KaTfiy6p€t  SXXa  re  /tat  &s  xrif^'f^  «ot<  oln^of 
aifriv  »at  o£  rvx^  rV  ^X^/^v  cl  wpoo$Hro.  It  is  not  likel j  that  Tiasa- 
phernte  oaa  have  misrepresented  any  transaotion  between  HennokratAi 
and  himself,  snofa  as  did  presently  take  place  between  Hennokmtde  and 
Phamabaaos. 

'  Xen.  HeU.  i.  i.  27 ;  fify«aA^<rayr«t  rc^t  lovrwr  <rrparu£rTat,  *Efiftoiefiirmn 

rcr  irapd  t6v  rSpum'  fMf>ji^<fiaf  rt  wpo$6iumt  ttreu  tA  Xoi«d,  Sunnp  ni  wfAr^fo^ 
mU  Aif^fOM  dTotfo^  vpdt  rd  d«2  va^o77fAX^;i«ya,  WMai  8^  IvIXsvor  Apxarrm*^ 
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the  demand  ^.    To  that  demand  the  generals  refosed  to  chat.  Tin. 
consent;   they  would  not  withstand  the  authoriiy  of  the 
commonwealth  ^    As  men  going  out  of  o£Sce,  they  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  a  voluntary  euik^S.    They  recounted 
their  own  exploits ;  they  called  on  any  man  who  had  aught 
to  say  against  them  to  come  forth  and  say  it;  but  none 
answered  '.    They  then  yielded  to  a  second  demand,  that  They  keep 
they  would  at  least  keep  the  command  till  their  successors  theoomiiig 
came  out*.    Before  long,  at  Mil^tos,  they  gave  up  their  ^,^1°^^ 
command  to  the  new  comers,  Demarcfaos,  Myskdn,  and 
Potamis^,  and  withdrew  amid  the  general  applause  of  the 
army.     The  more  part  of  the  trierarchs  bound  themselves  The  trier- 
by  oath  that,  when  they  got  back  to  Syracuse,  they  would  pied^ 
do  all  that  they  could  to  bring  about  their  recall  •.  IJ'S^''" 

All  this  public  action  was  worthy  of  the  best  side  of  the  Btor»tion. 
great  Syiacusan.     But  we  see  that  there  was  another  side  Secret 
to  him,  when  we  hear  of  evening  meetings  in  the  general^s  Hermo- 
tent,  where,  among  chosen  officers  and  soldiers,  Hermo-  ^'^^- 
krat£s  set  forth  certain  plans  of  lus  own  which  are  not 
more  fully  described  "^^    But  we  better  understand  their 

^  Xen.  HeU.  L  I.  a8 ;  U  damMicamn  lietKtwm  iM^iwovt  ^px^^*  *^  H^ 
\iara  oL  Tpi^papxo%  icai  ol  iwifidnu  mal  U  Kvfi^ptf^rm,  The  next  words 
show  ihftt  Spx**^  means  to  keep  the  commiind  Altogether,  not  merely  till 
the  new  genersls  come. 

*  lb. ;  ol  3*  o&r  i^aaoM  SciV  <rra4ri4i(ccr  vy^df  r^  Imrrorr  96Xa¥, 

'  lb. ;  ci  $^  rif  Imitakohi  rt  airroit  KAycw  Ikpcureof  xA^^  &&SMM,  fU/anftUravs 
s.tA.  •  .  .  oMrdt  8*  oMr  hwwrtw^rcvt  «.r.X. 

*  lb.  ap ;  ZwfUtwt^  ifuwcm,  few  du^ucanrro  ol  6an*  ht^wf  mparrfyoi. 

'  Hie  names  sfe  given  by  Xenoph6n,  also  in  advanoe  by  Thacydides» 
▼11185.3. 

*  Xen.  HeU.  L  i.  30 ;  rfir  tk  rpuip^xuif  6ft&ffoyrtt  ol  wXtioroi  aarA^€tw 
avro^  Mbr  Iff  ^peumAamM  il^dnimai,  dwowi/t^^arro  (wh  ^fiovkoifTo  wdrrcf 
ImuroSrrcf. 

'  lb.  30;  £r  kylytw^KO  robs  l-ntutterArovt  leat  rpttfpdpxofi^  mi  Mvfi€ffinj' 
Twr  Koi  IstiSoTwr,  heAan^  ^iUfa%  wp^  mU  Mflbs  k^wipoM^  9V9dKi(v¥  wp!^ 
T^  tfinp^  r^  Ubutw  ia^^^yvowno  t,ri  ifi€KK§  \4yttw  4  vH^TTCU't  cdM^vovf 
iUdoffm*^  MfktAonf  X4ytiw  rii  /Ur  d«i  rav  wapaxpip>Bt,  rd  8^  fiovktvifatUrovs, 
This  may  Tery  weU  have  been  Hcrmokialte'  nsnal  praotice ;  but  we  may 
be  SOTS  that  its  importance  grew  in  the  time  that  he  was  waitiqg  for  his 
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CHAP.  Yiir.  nature^  when  we  read  that  Hermokrates  went  to  Phama- 
He  builds  fcazos,  and  that,  without  his  asking  for  anything,  the  satrap 

•nr6ixi68 

and  hires    gave  him  a  sum  of  money,  which  he  spent  in  building 

ries.  triremes  and  hirmg  mereenanes  to  secure  his  own  return 

408.  to  Syracuse^.    We  hear  further  that,  when  Phamabazos 

Henno-      designed  to  take  envoys  from  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Argos, 

Sousa.        to  the  Great  King  at  Sousa,  Hermokrates  and  his  brother 

Prozenos  were  in  their  company  *^,     To  Hermokrates  King 

and  satrap  would  seem  beings  far  away  from  Syracuse,  who 

were  not  likely  to  threaten  the  independence  or  the  power 

of  Syracuse.    From  them  he  might  &irly  get  any  help  that 

offered  itself,  any  help  that  he  might  turn  to  his  own  Syra- 

cusan  purposes.   There  was  already  an  enemy  in  Sicily  with 

The  Car-     whom  he  could  stand  on  no  such  terms.     The  record  of  the 

in^^cUy?"  J^^^  ^^ds  with  the  entry  that  it  was  then  that  the  Car- 

4^'  thaginians,  under  Hannibal  their  general,  made  war   in 

Sicily  with  an  army  of  ten  myriads,  and  in  three  months 

took  two  Greek  cities,  Selinous  and  Himera^.     There  was 

no  fear  now  that  the  alliance  between  Persia  and  Carthage 

seventy  years  before  should  be  again  renewed.     Against 

successor.  The  imtucitrraTot  are  a  rather  dangerous  class  in  the  mouth 
either  of  Hermokrates  or  of  Xenoph6n,  and  we  may  mark  the  significant 
absence  of  the  democratic  vavrai  from  these  gatherings. 

^  Xen.  Hell.  i.  i.  31 ;  dtpnc6fuvoi  vapa  ^apwA^iwy  wpty  ofrQirou  xphl'^"'^^ 
\a$ibVf  irap€aK(vd(€To  rtp^s  tifv  U  ^vpcueoiutras  tc6$o9ov  (ivovs  rt  xal  rpi^ptif. 
These  words  foUow  a  description  of  the  great  reputation  of  Hermokratte  (rd 
voAAct  iv  T$  ffvytBpiqf  cvd<$£<(,  Ktytiv  re  9okw  teal  fiovKt^iy  rcl  Kpiriara)^ 
which  may  weU  refer  to  times  both  before  and  after  the  announcement  of 
his  banishment,  and  a  reference  to  his  visit  to  Sparta ;  Kartfyopficas  tk  Ti<r- 
aa<^ptnjs  iv  AcurcSac/covc  *lBpfUUtp&Tfp,  ftaprvpowTos  rov  *Ainv6xw,  not  Sof&t 
rd  Sirra  kiytiv.  But  Xeuophdn  did  not  mean  that  this  visit  took  place 
after  the  announcement  of  his  banishment.  It  is  simply  part  of  a  general 
picture  of  Hermokratde.  It  is  plain  from  Thnoydides  (viii.  85.  3)  that  the 
visit  to  Sparta  was  earlier. 

With  this  last  casual  reference  we  part,  in  sorrow  and  reverence,  from  a 
guide  who  has  none  like  him  before  or  after. 

■  Xen.  HeU.  1.  3.  13. 

»  Xen.  HeU.  i.  i.  37;  itat  6  Iviavrbf  Hkffyw,  kv  ^  Kapxrfl6rtoi,  *Am'^ 
Ijywfahwr,  vrpar^irtarm  M  ^uctXiay  ^im  /wpidei  aTpanas,alp6wrv  kp  rptai 
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the  barbarians  who  threatened  the  Oreek  life  of  Sicilj  chap.  vm. 
HermokratAs  held  that  he  might  fairly  use  the  wealth  of 
barbarians  from  whom  Sicily  had  no  harm  to  fear. 

Thus  the  Syracusan  and  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  lost  the  Continued 
services  of  a  great  man^  on  many  sides  of  him  a  noble  man^  the  Sike- 
but  not  a  perfect  citizen^  like  Aristeid^  or  Timoleon.    Bat  ^^^ 
the  Sikeliots  whom  Hermokrat^  had  trained  could  now 
fight  even  without  Hermokrat^.    The  whole  Sikeliot  force  4^9* 
in  the  eastern  waters  now  reached  the  tale  of  twenty-seven 
ships.     In  the  docks  of  Antandros^  the  Syracosans  had  The  Bike- 
rebuilt  their  twenty  ships  and  the  Selinuntines  their  two.  rebuilt  at 
Five  more  had  come  from  Syracuse  under  the  command  of  ^.**f 

''  Keinforoe- 

Eukl^  and  Herakleides,  both  names  that  we  have  heard  mente  from 
already;   the  latter  we  have  seen  borne  by  two  generals  g^|^^' 
of  Syracuse^.     The  men  on  board  of  these  ships  played  a  exploite 
chief  part  amid  the  force,  Greek  and  barbarian,  by  which  honour. 
the  Athenian  Thrasyllos  was  driven  back  from  Ephesos^ 
The  men  of  Syracuse  and  Selinous  received  the  first  prize 
of  valour  and  every  honour  which  the  city  of  Ephesos  and 
its  citizens  could  bestow  on  them.     The  Syracusan  who 
chose  to  settle  at  Ephesos  was  to  be  free  from  the  special 
tax  that  was  paid  by  strangers.      To   the  Selinuntines 
more  was  granted.     The  news  had  already  come  of  the  News  of 
awful  deeds  which   were  in-doing  in   their  own    island,  of  Selinoiu. 
Hannibal  was  in  Sicily,   and   Selinous   was  no   more  a^^' 
city.     The  Selinuntine  warriors  were,  like  Themistokles,  Ephesian 
ELanares,  and  Graribaldi,  dirJAt€9  ii^dpev ;   to  such  men,  so  vo^  to  ^ 
far  from  their  lost  home,  the  citizenship  of  Ephesos  was  ^^  .^" 

'  '^  *  nuntines. 

freely  voted' ^.     Ephesos  was  under  the  overlordship  of  the 

^  Xen.  HeU.  i.  a.  8.  On  Eokldt  lee  aboye,  p.  2a8  ;  on  HdiakleiddSy  pp. 
ao8,  aaS.  '  lb.  9. 

*  lb.  10;  roii  tk  StiyMurowlmf  naX  3EcAiyoiMr£oit,  Mparlffrois  ytrofiivois, 
dpttrrtuk  iSwMow  Mai  MMrp  Mat  idi^  wokXcts  [lee  above,  p.  430],  Mai  oUcuv 
driKuay  iZocoF rf  ficvKofUv^  del*  ScAirovaiocr  Si,  Ivc2  1)  w6\is  dw«i\4f\€i, 
Mei  woXirtUuf  iiocay, 

VOL.  III.  ?  f 
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CHAP.  vuL  Great  King;  it  lay  largely  open  to  the  caprice  of  his 
satrap ;  still  it  was  a  commonwealth^  an  Hellenic  commonr 
wealth,  and  Selinons  was  such  no  longer. 

A  few  more  notices  there  still  are  of  this  distant  war&re 
of  the  Greeks  of  Sicily^  each  of  which  stands  in  a  striking 
relation  to  something  which  has  gone  before  in  tiie  story. 
Presently  Thrasyllos  is  at  Methymna.   He  sees  the  twenty- 
five  Syracusan  ships  whose  crews  had  just  smitten   his 
Victory  of  heavy-armed  sailing  away  from  Ephesos.     He  pnts  to  sea 
over  the     &t  once;   he  attacks  the  Syracusan  ships;   he  takes  four 
fl^ir*"**^  with  their  crews  and  chases  the  rest  back  to  Ephesos  K     In 
Syncaaan  the  winter  the  captives  were  taken  to  Athens.     There  were 
In  Ati^r     Id^omiai  in  Peiraieus  as  well  as  at  Syracuse ;  they  too  could 
^tcmiai.  i^  ^jg^  gg  prisons,  and  there  the  Syracusans  were  doomed 
409-408.     to  feel  somewhat  of  the  same  form  of  suffering  which,  four 
winters  before,  they  had  inflicted  on  the  soldiers  of  Nikias 
They         and  Demosthenes.    But  the  luck  of  the  new  captives  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  men  for  whose  griefs  they  were  made 
to  atone.    The  Syracusan  prisoners  contrived  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  rock,  and  to  escape,  some  to  Dekeleia,  some  to 
The  Sike-    Megara^.     Lastly,  Sparta,  seeing  that  the  whole  Athenian 
in  the  re-    naval  f  orcc  was  engaged  at  the  Hellespont,  deemed  it  a  fitting* 
Pylo7  ^    moment  to  try  to  win  back  long-lost  Pylos,  her  own  Kory- 
409-  phasion,  so  long  the  stronghold  of  wasting  Helots.    Of  the 

eleven  ships  that  she  sent  on  that  errand,  five  were  Sicilian 
vessels  with  citizen  crews  ^.  They  were  perhaps  on  their 
way  home.  Pylos  had  been  first  taken  by  DSmosthenSs 
when  an  Athenian  fleet  on  its  way  to  Sicily  was  kept  back 

^  Xen.  Hell. !.  a.  la. 

'  lb.  14;  x*^f^  ^«lf<^  |y  f  ol  aIx/«&Aarroi  ^vpateoCctoi,  tlpy/Uvot  rov 
HupeuSn  iv  XiBorotdns,  ScoptSjfarrcr  ri^  wirpop^  droS/iiirrcT  nwr^  fx""^^^  ^^ 
AtKiktiay,  ol9^  h  M^pa.  This  looki  as  if  they  were  set  to  work  In  the 
quarriei. 

*  Diod.  ziii.  64 ;  AMtedoi/tAnoi  .  .  .  karpiirtwFaw  l«2  nd^iir,  ^  Mmra^wun 
^fiovpi  KQTttxcr,  Kard  /iku  0&KDurc(v  tpduca  yavabf^  ^  ftf«y  at  dvd  SutcXXay 
9ivT€.    d  ftbove,  p.  433.    See  alio  Xen.  HelL  i.  2,  i8,  and  Grota^  Tiii  177. 
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by  its  tftkiiig  \  Another  such  point  of  the  PelopoiineBian  <au».  vni. 
coast  was  oceupied  by  the  same  Athenian  leader  on  the 
Sicilian  voyage  from  which  he  never  came  back  to  Athens  '. 
And  Mw  it  was  by  the  help  of  Sikeliot  hands  that  Sparta 
was  set  free  from  the  thorn  in  her  side  which  had  so  long 
made  her  feel  that  conquered  Messed  conld  still  deal  a 
blow  against  her. 

The  Sikeliots  were  needed  in  their  own  island;  no  such 
need  lay  on  the  Italiots.  Their  Rhodian  leader  Ddrieos 
had  his  own  island  to  watch  over,  and  he  had  to  avenge  on 
Athens  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  against  him  and 
his  house.  Presently  a  moment  came  when  it  seemed  as  if 
the  sentence  would  be  carried  out.  He  and  two  Thourian  DAriens  tx 
triremes  were  taken  by  the  Athenian  Phanoethen^^  and^y. 
DiMeus  himself  stood^  like  Buoetius  at  Syiacuse,  before 
the  Athenian  assembly  to  hear  his  doom.  But  the  stately  HigrelettK. 
form  of  the  Olympic  victor,  the  dazzling  glory  of  his  ex- 
ploits, made  the  assembled  people  forget  their  wrath.  They 
saw  in  him,  not  the  rebel  whom  tiiey  had  condemned  to 
deaths  the  captain  who  had  fought  against  them  in  many 
battles,  but  rather  the  man  of  such  renown  in  the  sacred 
games  as  no  other  Oreek  had  ever  reached.  They  let  him 
go  free  without  t^rms  or  ransom'.  Our  thoughts  are  carried 
back  to  the  days  of  another  Ddrieus^  to  his  companion 
Philippos,  and  the  honours  granted  to  him  in  death  by  the 
men  of  Siesta  who  slew  him  ^.  A  time  came  among  the 
revolutions  of  Oreek  afl^'rs  when  Dorieus,  still  a  Rhodian 
patriot,  was  the  friend  of  Athens  and  the  enemy  of  Sparta. 
Again  a  prisoner,  this  time  in  Spartan  hands,  he  fared 
not  at  the  hands  of  the  oligarchs  in  secret  council  as  he 
had  fared  at  the  hands  of  Demos  on  his  Pnyx.    To  them 

^  See  ftbove,  p.  38. 

'  See  above,  p.  303. 

'  Xen.  Hell.  L  5.  19;  Pmm.  ▼!  7.  4;  Grote,  vili.  aiy. 

*  See  Tol.  li.  p.  95. 

Ffl 
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OBAP.  vm.  he  was  a  dangerous  enemy  and  nothing  more,  and^  as  a 
He  k  put    danererons  enemy,  he  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  \ 

8|)Arta. 

39^-  rji^^  Wars  of  Syracuse  and  Athens  end  with  the  Spaitan 

recovery  of  Pylos.     With  the  later  acts  of  the  war,  with 
the  fights  of  Arginousai  and  Aigos-potamoe^  with  the  sur- 
render of  Athens  and  the  destruction  of  her  Long  Walls, 
the  historian  of  Sicily  has  no  concern.   Kallikratidas  touches 
us  not;  Lysandros  we  shall  meet  in  our  own  island.     We 
have  now  to  turn  to  the  far  more  fearful  strife  which  was 
waging  in  Sicily  itself.     The  doom  of  Selinous  was  known 
already;   the  Sikeliot  fleet  went  back  from  Asia  to  show 
itself  too  late  to  save  Himera  from  a  heavier  fate  than 
Selinous.     And  the  historian  who  records  the  capture  and 
the  release  of  Ddrieus  again  stops  to  mark  the  year  by  the 
The  Car-     misfortunes  of  Sicily.     ^'The  year  ended  in  which  the 
atAkngas.  Carthaginians  made  war  in  Sicily  with  a  hundred  and 
^^^'  twenty  triremes  and  a  land  army  of  twelve  myriads.    And 

they  took  Akragas  through  hunger^  having  been  overcome 
in  battle,  but  having  beleaguered  the  city  for  seven 
months  ^/^  Our  small  dealings  with  barbarians  at  MilStos 
and  Ephesos  might  be  enough  to  remind  us  that  the  Eternal 
Question  was  then,  as  ever  in  the  world's  history,  awaiting 
its  solution.  We  have  only  to  turn  to  our  own  ground  to 
see  it  reopened  in  all  its  fulness. 

*  PauB.  vi.  7.  6.  He  refers  to  the  Attic  history  of  Androtidn.  See 
C.  Muller,  i.  276. 

'  Xen.  HelL  i.  5.  ai ;  /eai  6  Iwavrdf  tXifyw  kv  f  Eupxif96ii^ioi  h  XuctXkv 
ff7par€^aairr€S  cZivo<ri  ital  kjtar^v  Tpi!^p€<rt  ttat  wtQs  crparios  Jiiifkica  ^ivptimy. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   SECOND   CABTHAOINIAN   INVASION '. 

B.C.   410-404. 

rfflHE  brightest  days  of  Greek  Sicily  had  passed  away.  Effects 

The  Athenian    invasion    had    wrought   but   little  ^^|j^^^„ 
material  damage,  and  its  result  had   been   to  raise  the  ^^•■*<*'*- 
position  of  Syracuse  and  of  all  Sicily  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.     But  it  was  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Sikeliot 
cities  should  again  see  that  union  of  freedom^  prosperity^ 

^  It  is  a  fall  from  a  chapter  through  which  our  chief  guide  has  been 
Thncydidee  to  tarn  to  a  chapter  in  which  we  may  say  that  our  only  guide 
it  Dioddros.  The  bU  is  greater,  beoaase  we  have  now  no  one  to  compare 
with  Dioddros,  «i  we  had  ]>ioddros  himself  and  Plntarch  to  compare  with 
Thncydides.  In  short  it  is  through  Dioddros  alone  that  we  have  to  get  at 
PhUistos  or  any  other  trustworthy  source.  Bui,  as  I  have  already  noticed 
(see  above,  p.  i),  Dioddros,  freed  frtim  the  overwhelming  company  of 
Thncydides,  returns  on  the  whole  to  his  better  level,  though  he  does  not 
supply  us  with  many  things  so  good  as  some  of  his  best  points  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  Athenian  war.  Plutarch  has  no  Life  illustrating  this  time. 
We  have  lost  the  company  of  Kikias  and  Alkibiadds ;  we  do  not  yet  come 
in  for  that  of  Didn.  The  subsidiary  writers  give  us  the  least  possible 
amount  of  help,  except  in  matters  which  personally  concern  Dionysios, 
the  full  examination  of  which  I  keep  for  the  next  chi^yter.  The  Cartha- 
ginian invasion  of  Sicily  seems  to  have  drawn  to  itself  but  little  notice  in 
Old  Greece.  Besides  the  two  references  quoted  from  Xenophdn,  which  have 
been  suspected,  we  get  one  or  two  political  references  from  Aristotle,  and 
an  anecdote  or  two  from  Polyainos ;  that  is  about  all.  We  have  not  a  single 
inscription  to  teach  us  anything  during  a  time  so  important  for  Syracusaa 
constitutional  history.  On  the  other  hand,  we  get  some  valuable  notices 
from  coins.  We  shall  get  more  light  again  in  the  tenth  chi^ter,  though 
nothing  like  what  we  bad  in  the  ei^th. 
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CHAP.  IX.  and  at  least  comparative  peace,  which  had  marked  the  years 
that  followed  the  fall  of  the  tyrants.    The  straggle  with 
Athens  had  stirred  men's  minds ;  it  had  brought  to  the  front 
every  element  of  discord ;  those  who  had  dreaded  Syracnsan 
ambition  in  former  days  were  likely  to  have  much  more 
reason  to  dread  it  now.     Hermokratte,  preacher  of  peace 
and  Sikeliot  unity^  no  longer  goided  the  counsels  of  his 
Absenoe  of  city.     Soon  after  the  ddiverance  of  Syracuse,  he  had  gone 
krai^B.       ^^  active  foreign  service  in  the  ^gsean  waters ;  since  then 
he  had  been  condemned  in  his  absence,  and  was  now  a 
dangerous  exile,  planning  an  armed  return.     The  most 
influential  leader  at  Syracuse  was  the  enemy  of  Hermo- 
Dioklte.     krates^  Dioklls,  demagogue  and  lawgiver.    We  moet  pie- 
sently  glance  at  his  political  career;  but  at  this  moment 
the  domestic  politics  of  Syracuse  <!Ount  for  less  than  her 
Position  of  external  relations.      Besides  her  efforts   in   the  eastern 
» yracuse.    ^^^^^^  warfare  in  Sicily  still  lingered.    KatanS  and  Najcos 
had  been  her  enemies  in  the  Athenian  war;    the  over- 
throw of  Athens  left  them  without  their  powerful  ally. 
War  with    and  warfare,  though  seemingly  on  no  great  scale,  had  been 
andNaxoe.  fir<>i^Sr  ^^  ^^^^  them  as  the  natural  survival  of  the  great 
struggle  ^ .   Leontinoi  was  now  an  undisputed  Syracusan  pos- 
session. The  exiles,  if  any  still  clave  to  their  two  strongholds, 
Leontinoi.   must  have  been  driven  out  a  second  time  ^ ;  Leontinoi  is 
no  longer  a  separate  city;  it  has  sunk  into  an  outlying 
Syracusan  fortress,  with  which  the  ruling  commonwealth 
AJHesof     deals  as  it  thinks  good.     Of  the  other  cities,  Himera, 
yracuse.    ggjjjj^^^  Gela,  and  Kamarina  were  all  her  allies.      All 

had  sent  help  to  Syracuse  in  her  hour  of  danger ;  but  it 
was  only  Himera,  in  whose  mingled  population  there  was 
an  ancient  Syracusan  element^,  which  had  shown  any 
great  zeal  in  the  cause  ^.  Kamarina  at  all  events  had 
been  very  half-hearted  ^,  and  Akragas  had  all  along  stood 

*■  8«e  aboye,  p.  399.  '  See  abore,  p.  71.  *  See  toL  L  p.  411. 

♦  See  above,  p.  414.  »  See  abore,  pp.  15a,  164, 185. 
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Aside  in  staiet  neutrality  ^     In  truth  the  invasion  had  ohap.  ix. 
been  driren  baek|  not  by  any  g^reat  general  effort  even  of 
the  Dorians  of  Sicily^  but  much  more  by  Syracuse  herself 
and  her  allies  from  Old  Greece.     The  Sikeliot  action  in  the 
^gieaa  had  been  all  but  whoUy  a  Syracusan  action.    No 
city  but  Selinous  had  given  help— in  naval  warfare  none 
but  Selinous  was  likely  to  give  help — and  the  Selinuntine 
contingent  to  the  fleet  had  not  been  large.    As  things  then  Chanoes  of 
stood,  SyracusCj  full  of  pride  and  hope  after  her  great  advaaee!'' 
deliverance,  might  well  be  ^>eeted  to  claim  a  place  in 
Sicily  like  that  to  which  in  Old  Oreece  Sparta  had  risen  by 

m 

land  and  Athens  by  sea,  a  place  like  that  which  Carthage 
had  won  for  herself  among  the  Phcenician  cities  of  the 
West,  like  that  to  which  Rome— if  Rome  came  within  the 
range  of  Syracusan  thought — ^was  already  taking  the  first 
steps  (HL  the  nearest  mainland.  It  would  have  been  only 
natural  if  Syracuse  had  now  b€^;ttn  to  strive,  as  a  ruling 
commonwealth,  after  the  same  land  of  dominion  in  Sicily 
which  had  once  beenhdd  by  her  tyiants,and  which  was  before 
long  to  be  held  by  her  tyrants  again.  But  all  schemes  of  Sudden- 
this  kind  were  cut  short,  the  general  well-being  of  Oreek  Oartha- 
Sicily,  the  very  eristaice  of  some  of  her  cities,  was  cut  ^^u 
short,  by  a  blow  unexpected  and  fearful  beyond  experience 
or  thought.  In  the  days  of  peace  and  prosperity,  in  the 
days  of  strife  with  Athens,  the  Oreeks  of  Sicily  might 
almost  have  foigottoi  that  the  Canaanite  was  still  in  the 
land.  Suddenly  they  were  to  learn  that  he  was  among 
them  of  a  truth,  to  learn  how  fearful  his  power  could  be  in 
his  days  of  wrath  and  vengeance. 

§  1.    Tie  LeffUkUion  of  Dioklei. 

B.C.  41  !Z. 

We  have  as  yet  had  only  one  glimpse  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  Syracuse — of  no  other  Sikeliot  city  have  we  so 

'  See  above,  pp.  390,  318,  338. 
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CHAP.  IX.   much  as  a  glimpse — in  the  days  which  immediately  followed 

Decrees      the  defeat  of  the  Athenian  invaders.   We  have  seen  Hermo- 

Hermo-      krates  deposed  from  his  office  of  general  and  declared  a 

^^'       banished  man  by  the  vote  of  an  assembly  in  which  he  was 

not  present  to  defend  himself  ^.     This  of  itself  implies^  if 

not  an  actual  revolution,  yet  at  least  a  change  in  the  politics 

of  the  commonwealth  which  had  brought  the  party  opposed 

His  pod-    to  his  into  more  distinct  prominence.     During  the  war  he 

throaffh      ^^  ^^^^  heen  deprived  of  office  ^^  and  his  pleading  on  behalf 

the  Athe-    of  the  Athenian  generals  had  not  carried  the  assembly  with 

nian  war.  -n       i      ^     i  •      -i 

him^     But  he  had  remamed  an  miportant  and  even  a 

leading  citizen^  and,  when  Syracusan  help  was  sent  to  the 

Dorians  of  Old  Greece,  Hermokrates  was  the  chief  among 

Feeling      those  to  whom  the  command  was  entrusted^.     His  ap* 

L^iy  after  pointment,  we  may  believe^  was  the  last  act  of  the  time 

thedeli^er-  immediately  following  the  Athenian  overthrow,  a   time 

during  which  Syracuse  was  on  the  whole  of  one  mind.     It 

was  a  time  of  thankfulness  to  both  divine  and  human  bene- 

Offerings    factors.    The  temples  of  the  gods  were  adorned  with  costly 

rewards,     offerings,  and  rewards  were  bestowed  on  those  who  had  dis- 

GyiippoB.    tinguished  themselves  in  the  war  ^     The  man  who  stood 

foremost  in    that  dass^  the  Spartan  deliverer,  may  have 

become  wearisome  to  those  whom  he  had  delivered,  and 

may  have  become  an  object  of  the  mockery  to  which  Sike- 

Hot  lips  were  prone  ^.     But  none  the  less^  he  with  the  rest 

of  the  allies  from  Old  Greece,  was  sent  back  with  every 

public  honour  that  Syracuse  could  bestow  ^.  And  at  such  a 

moment  it  would  fall  in  with  the  general  temper  of  the  city 

'  See  above,  p.  429.  '  See  above,  p.  229. 

'  See  above,  p.  404.  *  See  above,  p.  419. 

'  Diod.  ziii.  34 ;  aitrcl  91  rctf  l«  rov  woXifwv  ytvofAtvas  ii^tkuas  iBpoi' 
ffayrtSt  ^ohs  ftiv  yooiv  6ya$^ftaffi  leai  atciiXois  Ma/aprayf  rmv  tk  orpartionw 
ro^  i-pumvoam-as  reus  wpoarfKoiaiut  Zwp^tus  krifxijavaf, 

'  See  above,  p.  245. 

'  Diod.  u.  s. ;  ^vpaMo^atoi  «araXcXv«(/rcs  rdv  «pds  ^ABrpfolovt  w6k«fum, 
robs  AcurfScu/iov/ovs  avfifiax^^ravras,  &y  Jjpxf  T^kiwwos,  krliaiviv  roct  ht  tov 
woXi/wv  Xtupipots. 
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to  bestow  the  command  of  the  force  which  was  to  go  forth  ohap.  ix. 
to  distant  warfiure  on  its  own  greatest  citizen.  Hermo- 
krates  might  be  dangerous  in  the  home  politics  of  Syra* 
cnse ;  as  the  leader  of  the  forces  of  the  commonwealth  in 
distant  warfare  every  man  in  Syracuse  knew  that  he  might 
be  trosted. 

It  would  not  follow  that  such  a  temper  would  last.    The  Tarn 

agftinst 

democracy  of  Syracuse,  deliyered  from  Athenian  invasion^  Hermo- 
was  in  the  same  case  as  the  democracy  of  Athens  sixty- 
seven  years  before,  delivered  from  Persian  invasion.     In  Tendency 
both  cases  there  had  been  an  effort  of  the  whole  people ;  democntic 
such  an  effort  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  movement  for  °***°8®' 
making  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  people  yet  more  com- 
plete, if  any  point  of  democratic  perfection  was  still  lacking. 
We  have  the  witness  of  Aristotle  that,  at  this  time,  owing  Witness  of 
to  the  democratic  sentiment  which  had  been  heightened  by  ' 

common  efforts  and  common  victory,  changes  took  place 
which  made  the  constitution  of  Syracuse  more  strictly  demo- 
cratic than  it  was  before.  The  philosopher  indeed  somewhat  his  peculiar 
darkens  his  statement  by  the  use  of  his  own  peculiar  tech- 
nical language,  a  language  different  from  that  of  practical 
men  like  Thucydides  and  Athenagoras.  In  their  eyes  Syra- 
cuse was  a  democracy  before;  in  the  nomenclature  of  Aris- 
totle it  became  a  democracy  now '.    As  far  as  we  can  see,  Syracuwn 

imitation 

Syracuse  for  the  second  time  borrowed  something  from  the  of  Athens. 

institutions  of  her  chief  enemy.     She  had  once  borrowed, 

in  her  own  form,  the  Athenian  institution  of  the  tile  ^ ; 

she  now  borrowed  the  Athenian  institution  of  the  bean. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  great  powers  which  the  pre-  Adoption 

siding  magistrates  exercised  in  the  Syracusan  assembly, 

and  the  further  fact  that  those  magistrates  were  the  elected 

generals  ^.     It  would  seem  that  the  presidency  was  now  GhAnge  in 

transferred  to  other  magistrates,  taken,  according  to  the  d^J^f' 

*  See  Appendix  IX  and  XXVI.  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  33a. 

*  See  above,  p.  139. 
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OBAP.  n.  custom  of  Athens,  by  lot.     Thus  much  seeniB  dear  fran 

^^^       what  we  know  of  the  f onner  state  of  things  compared  with 

the  next  story  which  gives  as  any  kind  of  picture  of  a 

Powen      Syiacusan  assembly.     There  we  no  longer  see  gimoals 

senenls     elothed  with  the  power  ot  patting  an  end  to  a  debate 

icnHmcd.     ^}|ieh  seems  likely  to  become  dangerous.    We  have  ingtAail 

magistoites  of  some  other  kind,  who  have  drawn  their 

ojKce  by  lot^  who  can  impose  a  fine  for  a  breach  of  oider^ 

but  who  can  neither  pat  a  stop  to  the  debate  nor  do  more 

to  the  offender  than  repeat  the  fine  at  each  rq^etition  of 

the  offence^.      Such  a  change  is  what  Aristotle  calls  a 

change  from  a ''  common wealth^'r-in  his  sense  of  that  word 

— to  a  democracy.     What  Thuoydides  would  have  called 

the  new  state  of  things  we  cannot  say;  he  would  certainly 

not  hare  spoken  of  democracy  as  being  first  brooght  in  by 

soch  a  diange. 

LegifUtlon      The  change  in  the  presidency  of  the  assembly  is  likely 

'  to  have  been  only  one  change  among  others.    And  here 

eomes  the  main  difficulty  of  the  story.    As  far  as  our  faint 

glimpses  of  Syracusan  affairs  can  guide  us,  the  leading 

democratic  politician  of  Syracuse  at  this  time  is  a  certain 

Other        Diokles.    In  one  account  we  have  heard  of  him  already 

of  him.       A0  the  man  who  proposed  the  harshest  way  of  dealing 

Hii<»ppmI- with  the  captive  Athenian  generals  ^     We  shall  hear  of 

HemuK      him  largely  again  both  in  the  camp  and  in  the  city,  and 

'''*^'       always  as  a  strong  opponent  of  Hermokratfis.    We  are  thus 

strongly  tempted  to  suppose  that  it  was  on  his  proposal 

that  the  deposition  and  banishment  of  HermokratSs  and 

his  colleagues  was  carried.     Thus  &r  the  course  is  fairly 

plain.    But  are  we  to  suppose  that  this  Diokles  is  ihe  same 

as  a  Syracusan  lawgiver  of  the  same  name,  whose  alleged 

career  hardly  agrees  wit^  that  of  our  present  demagogue, 

but  whom  we  cannot  assign  to  any  later  date,  and  for 

whom  there  is  no  obvious  place  at  any  earlier  ?    Diokles 

^  Sm  Appendix  XX  VL  '  See  above,  p.  404. 
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iSke  lawgiver  is  made  to  die  by  his  own  hand  after  the  obaf.  n. 
fashion  of  Chaidndaa ;   that  is,  the  legend  of  Charftndas  ^^^^^ 
has  been  transferred  to  him.    The  confusion  is  in  any  case  hit  death. 
not  greater  than  that  which  transferred  Chavdndas  to  the  ^th°"^ 
days  of  the  foundation  of  Thourioi  \    We  are  further  told  Cbwr^ndaB. 
that  after  death  he  reeeiYed  the  honours  of  a  h&to,  and  that 
a  temple  was  built  for  his  worship,  whidi  was  swqpt  away 
by  Bionysios,  because  it  stood  in  the  way  of  his  wmrks 
of  defence.     All  this  does  not  sound  like  the  end  of  a 
political  leader  who  was  sentenced  to  banishment  only  a 
very  short  time  before  Dionysios  rose  to  power.    Yet  we 
have  no  means  either  of  correcting  the  story  or  of  finding 
any  other  place  for  Diokles  and  his  laws.    And  the  only 
notice  that  we  haye  of  his  legislation  closely  couples  it 
with  the  change  in  the  appointment  of  magistrates,  which 
is  further  spoken  of  as  his  work  ^.     The  action  of  Diokles 
the  demagogue  and  the  existence  of  laws  at  Syracuse 
known  as  the  Laws  of   Dioklte  both  seem  ascertained 
facts.    As  to  their  relation  to  one  another,  we  must  face 
the  diflSculty  as  we  can.    We  may  add  that  Diokles  is  a  Modern 
name  which  has  taken  possession  of  popular  Syracusan  ^^^ 
imagination.    Among  the  rocks  of  Achradina  the  cave  is 
shown  to  which  the  wise  philosopher  and  lawgirer  withdrew 
from  the  world  for  solitary  meditation. 

Of  the  kgiBlation  of  Diokl£s,  whether  the  demagogue  or  Cbftncter 
any  man  of  earlier  times,  we  hear  that  his  laws  were  of  ^  Diokite. 
extreme  severity,  that  they  were  most  minute  in  the  defini- 
tion of  offences  and  in  the  apportionment  of  penalties  to 
them,  but  that  the  language  was  brief,  and  such  as  to  leave 
many  points  open  to  dispute.  All  this  reads  like  the  de- 
scription of  some  code  &r  earlier  than  the  days  of  Hermo- 
krates  and  Dionysios;  it  seems  to  put  the  laws  of  Diokles 
along  with  those  of  Drakon,  2jalenko6,  and  Charftndas. 
But  we  are  told  that  they  were  adc^ted  by  other  cities 

>  See  ToL  ii.  pp.  6i»  451.  *  See  Appendix  XXVL 
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CHAP.  iz.  besides  Syracuse^  while  in  Syracuse  they  were  held  in  such 
KtBpeot  reverence  that  later  Syracnsan  legislators^  Kephalos  in  the 
forhia  days  of  Timoleon  and  Polyd6ros  in  the  days  of  King 
Hieron,  were  allowed  no  higher  title  than  that  of  ex- 
pounders of  the  Laws  of  Diokles^.  Statements  of  this 
kind  can  hardly  be  mistaken;  but  the  alleged  reason  for 
the  name  given  to  Kephalos  and  Folyd6ros^  namely  that 
the  Laws  of  Diokles  needed  an  interpreter  on  account  of 
the  archaic  language  in  which  they  were  written^  must 
either  be  an  unlucky  guess  of  the  reporter^  or  else  it  points 
to  a  primitive  l^slator  rather  than  to  a  demagogue  of  the 
last  years  of  the  fifth  century. 
Historic  But  be  the  laws  of  DiokMs  of  any  date  that  we  may 
IHokids.  think  good,  the  action  of  the  demagogue  Diokl^,  the 
adversary  of  Hermokrat^,  is  clear  enough  in  the  records  of 
the  fearful  time  to  which  we  have  now  come.  At  Himera 
at  least  he  would  never  have  won  the  honours  of  a  hero,  if 
Himera  had  lived  on  to  bestow  either  honour  or  disgrace  on 
any  man.  But  before  we  come  to  the  more  fearful  tale  of 
Himera^  we  have  to  tell  the  tale^  fearful  enough^  of  the 
first  time  when  the  Phoenician  was  able  fully  to  glut  his 
will  at  the  cost  of  a  Greek  commonwealth  in  Sicily.  While 
Diokles  was  playing  the  demagogue  at  Syracuse^  while 
Hermokrat^  was  plotting  his  return  to  Syracuse^  Hannibal 
was  playing  the  destroyer  at  Selinous.  We  have  heard  the 
echo  of  the  tale  on  the  coast  of  Asia  ^ ;  we  must  now  come 
back  and  look  on  the  deed  in  its  f  ulnesa 

§  2.    The  Cartluiginian  Suge  of  SelinoM. 

B.C.  410-409. 

Like  ooca-  The  great  Carthaginian  invasion  which  marks  the  later 
uT^two  years  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christy  as  the  invasion  which 
Cartha-      ^^  beaten  back  by  Geldn  marks  its  earlier  years,  was 

giuian  in-  '  j         1 

vasions.      brought  about  by  occasions  which^  as  we  read  them,  seem 

'  See  Appendix  XXVI.  *  See  above,  pp.  43a,  436. 
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almost  word  for  word  the  same  as  those  which  had  hrought  ohap.  ix. 
aboat  the  Athenian  invasion.    The  invitation  to  the  in- 
vader came  from  the  same  quarter.     It  was  again  Elymian  Renewed 
Segeetft  and  her  endleas  disputes  with  her  Greek  neigh-  g^Ud. 
hours  at  Selinous  that  called  in  these  new  and  more  terrible  ^^i^^^- 
invaders.    The  Athenian  force  had  come,  as  one  of  its 
main  objects,  to  defend  S^^esta  from  Selinuntine  aggres- 
sion.    Overthrown  in  the  Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse,  that 
force  could  do  nothing  more  for  the   Eljrmian  allies  of 
Athens,  who  now  lay  open  without  defence  to  the  renewed 
attacks  of  their  border  enemies.    The  men  of  Segesta 
feared  that  the  day  of  vengeance  at  the  hands  of  Selinous 
and  the  allies  of  Selinous  was  coming  upon  them  ^.     They 
feared  that,  if  they  kept  back  anything  to  which  Selinous 
oould  make  the  shadow  of  a  claim,  the  forces  of  Syracuse 
would  be  joined  with  the  forces  of  Selinous  to  sweep  away 
Segesta  from  the  earth.     When  therefore  the  Selinuntines 
began  the  war  again  in  order  to  win  back  the  disputed 
lands,  the  S^estans  deemed  it  wise  to  give  them  up  with-  Segesta 
out  a  struggle'.     This  would  imply  that  at  this  moment  ^^^" 
Segesta  was  in  possession  of  the  lands  in  dispute.    But  ^^ 
the   ambition   of   Selinous— our  narrative   clearly  comes 
from  the  Segestan  side — ^was  not  satisfied  with  this  cession. 
The  Selinuntine  force  went  on  to  harry  the  lands  beyond  Selinuntine 
the  river,  the  lands  which  weie  the  scene  of  warfare  six  '^^^ 
years  before,  and  which  in  Segestan  eyes  were  undoubtedly  ^^^^ 
Segestan  territory  ^.     Help  must  be  sought  for  somewhere. 
The  isolated  Elymian  city  had  no  kinsfolk  to  appeal  to,  no 

*■  IMod.  ziii.  43  ;  *Ey*ffr<ttoi  .  .  .  icarakvOhrrof  rw  woX4/tov  ««/m8c«» 
ma0€iOT^K€tffair  HKwt(o¥  yip,  &w9p  Ijr  cLr^,  rt/iwpiiv  iuciof  rois  SuccAi^hvis 
i^kp  £r  €ls  ctbrobt  i^-fj/mprw, 

*  lb. ;  TW¥  Sk  SCfAirovyrioir  wtpi  rijs  dfupifffirjnjfftftau  x^pos  9oX€fio6miy 

mo^cuH,  irw€wtkAfianrrai  rev  woKi/uv  rott  XOuvowrioiSf  icai  Mw^wt&wnv 
dp9ip^  dwoAitf at  Hfr  warpUicu 

'  lb. ;  ol  ^tkiMciAmoi,  x^^'  ^  dpupiefirpTfai/Aov,  voAAj^r  ti^  wapoKUfihrpf 
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CHAP.  VL  Greek  cily  in  Sicily,  and,  smee  the  great  Athenian  fuhney 

no  Gieek  city  oat  of  Sicily,  could  be  looked  to  to  take  np 

her  canse ;  her  only  chance  lay  in  help  from  her  Phcenidan 

Segceto      friends,  in  Sicily  or  ont  of  it.    A  Segestan  emhaBsy  ac- 

ofCartliage  coidingly  went  to  Carthage,  CTaYing  help  againat  Selinoos 

•ndaffen   ^^  off^ing  Segesta  to  Carthage^    The  only  meaninc^ 


that  we  can  pnt  on  this  last  phrase  is  that  hitherto  the 
relation  between  S^g^esta  and  Carthage  had  been,  in  tofrm 
at  least,  one  of  simple  friendship,  Segesta  remaining  an 
independent  ally.  She  now  offered,  in  exchange  for  help 
given  at  this  moment  of  danger,  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the 
Carthaginian  dependencies. 
416.  Six  years  before  this  time  Segestan  envoys  had  ^>- 

peared  at  Carthage  with  the  same  prayer  for  help,  bat 
seemingly  not  with  the  same  offers  of  sabmission  K  How 
far  that  offer  had  any  effect  on  the  difference  of  the  reoep-* 
tion  which  the  Segestans  met  with  now  and  then  we  have 
The  two  no  means  of  judging.  Bat  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the 
^^  g^  different  treatment  which  the  appeal  met  with  on  the  two 
g^l?^  occasions  was  owing  to  wider  views  of  Carthaginian  policy 
than  this.  We  may  be  sore  that  never  since  the  day  of 
Himera  had  the  thooght  of  renewed  action  on  Sicilian 
groond  passed  for  a  moment  oat  of  the  pabUc  mind  of 
Carthage.  Bat  for  a  long  time  the  thooght  had  been 
of  necessity  secondary  to  other  thooghts,  and  now  that 
Sicilian  warfare  ooold  again  become  the  first  of  Car- 
thaginian objects,  it  was  not  an  object  to  be  dealt  with 
lightly  or  without  fall  preparation.  When,  at  the  begin^^ 
ning  of  the  war  between  Syracuse  and  Athens,  Hermo- 
kratgs  counselled  his  countrymen  to  send  an  embassy  to 
Carthage  ',  when  somewhat  later  on  an  embassy  from  the 
Athenian  camp  actually  went  thither^,  no  more  came  of 

^  Diod.  xiii.  45 ;  el  r^r^BycffTv  okovrrtf  [«  oniioQi  fonral*]  a^iwfimB 
'  See  above,  P«  84*  '  See  aboTe^  p.  11^  *  See  aboTe^  p.  iff. 
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either  erruid  than   when  Segesta  first  a«ked  for  help  orap.  ix. 
against  Selinous.     It  may  well  be  that^  at  the  time  of  the  Policy  of 
fint  appeal,  Carthage  was  still  only  making  ready  for  work       .  *^ 
in  Sicily,  while  at  the  second  time  she  felt  herself  strong 
esunigh  for  action.    We  should  know  more  abont  the 
matter  if  we  were  not  so  utterly  in  tiie  dark  as  to  those  ware 
in  western  Sicily  forty  yean  or  more  before  onr  present 
time  which  have  already  caused  us  so  many  searchings  of 
heart '.    If  Carthage  really  did  allow  one  of  her  Phcenician 
dependencies  in  Sicily  to  undergo  defeat  at  Greek  hands 
without  striking  a  blow  both  fw  her  own  power  and  for  the 
general  interests  of  the  Phcenician  name,  it  is  the  surest 
of  all  proofs  that,  then  at  least,  she  was  kept  back  from 
Sicilian  action  by  full  occupation  at  home  K    It  proves  far 
more  than  any  refusal  to  help  her  Elymian  ally  against 
Greek  enemies.    It  is  most  certain  of  all  that,  when  the  Her  non- 
war  of  Athens  and  Syracuse  was  actually  going  on,  it  best  ^^  /^^ 
suited  ihe  policy  of  Carthage  to  look  on,  to  leave  the  two  "^^^  ^"• 
Greek  powers  to  wear  each  other  out,  rather  than  to  strike 
a  blow  for  or  against  either.   For  Syracuse  Carthage  could 
have  no  good  will,  while  Athens,  as  we  have  seen,  she 
directly  feared^.    When  the  chief  forces  of  all  Hellas  were 
gathered  together  in  Sicily,  it  was  the  wisdom  of  Car* 
thage  to  hold  back.    She  did  nothing  for  or  against  either 
side,  unless  when    she  allowed   the  Peloponnesian    and 
Boiotian  helpers  of  Syracuse  to  pass  as  friends  along  her 
coast  ^.    But  when  the  forces  of  Old  Greece,  victorious  and  Her  policy 
vanquished,  had  vanished  from  Sicily,  when  part  of  the^    '    ^ 
forces  of  Greek  Sicily  were  engaged  in  warfare  on  the  coast 
of  Asia,  then  it  distinctly  suited  the  interests  of  Carthage 
to  see  in  the  second  appeal  from  Segesta  an  honourable  call 
to  aimed  action  in  Sicilian  affidrs. 


^  See  voL  iL  pp.  33s,  549.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  556,  and  »boTe»  p.  17. 

*  SeeaboTOy  p.  119.  *  See  above^  p.  319. 
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CHAP.  iz.        Seventy  years  before  a  Shophet  of  Carthage  had  given  his 
Ve^«"ice  life  for  Carthage  on  the  shore  of  SicUy  \    The  death  of 


milkar.       Hamilkar  was  still  unavenged^  and  one  of  his  house  was  now 

high  in  office  and  in  influence  in  the  Carthaginian  oommon- 

Greatnen    wealth.    From  the  father  of  Hannon  the  &ther  of  Hamilkar 

oftlie 

house  of     that  house  was  known  as  the  House  of  Magon^  of  Magdn 

*^^      whose  name  has  so  strangely  lived  on  in  other  lands  and 

tongues^  to  be  to  this  day  the  name  of  a  Balearic  haven, 

and  to  be  bome^  as  a  title  in  the  British  peerage,  by  one 

who  felt  a  call  to  write  one  memorable  chapter  in  the  history^ 

if  not  of  Phoenician^  at  least  of  Teutonic  Carthage  '.    Three 

sons  of  Hamilkar  of  Himera^  three  sons  of  his  brother  As* 

Carthage     drubal^  kept  up  the  fame  of  their  lineage.     Under  them, 

land-power,  like  Venice  under  Francesco  Foscari,  Carthage  became  a  land 

power  on  her  own  continent ;  she  founded  her  African  pro- 

vince^  and  freed  herself  from  the  rent  for  her  own  soil  which 

she  had  hitherto  paid  to  an  African  landlord  ^.    A  rhetorician 

of  later  times  could  speak  of  his  day  as  the  time  when  the 

Phoenician  settlers  in  Africa  might  be  reckoned  to  have 

themselves  become  Africans^.    That  is,  they  were  no  longer 

strangers  in  Africa  but  masters,  and  one  memorable  act  of 

Periplous   their  mastership  was  done  by  a  son  of  Hamilkar.     That 

ofHanndn.  __ 

was  Hanndn,  the  man  of  the  famous  Periplou^,  he  who 
went  foilh  to  plant  settlements  of  the  Libyphoenician  sub- 
jects of  Carthage  on  the  less  dangerous  coasts  of  Ocean  ^« 


*  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  195,  518, 

'  From  Mag6n  oomes  PortuB  Magonis,  Port  Mahon,  and  Uienoe  the  title 
borne  by  Lord  Mahon  (afterwardB  Earl  Stanhope),  who  wrote  the  Life  of 
BeliBarius. 

On  the  honse  of  Magdn,  see  Meltxer^  Karthager,  i.  225 ;  Hol^^  G.  S. 
ii.421. 

"  See  vol.  i.  p.  287. 

*  Dion  Ghrysoetom,  Or.  35,  vol.  1.  p.  313 ;  Kapxn^<»^^^  ^  "Aww  pkp 
6arrl  TvpiW  kroirjift  Al0vas,  koL  Aifiwp^  KaroucHy  &yrl  ^wpUap.  Truly  m 
rhetorician's  way  of  putting  it. 

«  On  Hanndn  and  the  PeriplouB  see  C.  Mfiller,  Geog.  Min.  i  zxi,  xzii ; 
Meltser,  i.  231. 
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So  powerful  became  the  statesmen  and  generals  of  the  ohaf.  ix. 
house  of  MagAn  that  constitutional  changes  were  needed 
to  keep  their  influence  within  bounds.     It  was  to  curb  The 
them  that  the  famous  council  of  a  Hundred  Judges  was  ji^^fge.. 
called  into  being,  to  which  the  generals,  the  Shophetim 
themselves,  had  to  give  an  account  on  their  return  from 
warfare  ^.    It  is  said  that  Hanndn  himself,  the  explorer  of  BMuih- 
new  worlds  for  Cartilage,  was  sent  into  banishment  bj  S^^ 
their  judgement '.     It  concerns  us  more  that  his  brother,  "' 

Oiskdn  son  of  Hamilkar,  on  whatever  ground,  underwent 
the  same  punishment.    He  found  a  shelter  at  Selinous;  an  Gidcdn  at 
exile  from  Carthage,  presumably  an  enemy  of  Carthage, 
might  be  welcome  there  '.     His  son  Hannibal  had  either 
not  shared  his  sentence,  or  had  been  restored.     Shophet  of  HMudbftl 
the  commonwealth,  he  was  now  the  leading  man  in  its^^ 
councils,  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  receive  the  envoys  of  Segesta 
when  they  came  to  ask  help  at  Carthage  against  the  re* 
newed  encroachments  of  Selinous,  and  to  offer  the  submis* 
sion  of  Segesta  as  a  willing  dependency  of  Carthage  ^. 

The  envoys  from  Segesta  now  appeared  before  the  Car* 
thaginian  senate  and  declared  to  those  wise  elders  the  com- 
mission which  they  had  brought  from  the  popular  assembly 
of  their  own  city.    A  distinction  between  the  diplomacy  of  S^gertan 
Carthage  and  that  of  Siesta  seems  here  to  be  marked.  th«yi*^fm 
Segesta  had  adopted  the  practice  of  the  Greek  democracies,  ^P^^'"^*^^- 
while  at  Carthage  all  is  done  in  a  solemn  conclave.     The  Debfttes  in 
senators  balanced  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  grant  ^^  ^"•^* 
of  help  to  S^^esta.     The  offer  of  what  was  practically 

^  Justin,  zix.  3.  4 ;  Grote,  x.  353. 

*  Meltzer  (i.  228)  Menu  to  refer  to  thii  Hanndn  the  story  in  Jnstin 
(zzl.  4.  i)  of  a  Hanndn  who  aimed  at  the  tyranny  ;  bat  he  oomes  later  and 
ifl  eradfied. 

'  Biod.  zii!.  43 ;  *An^ifias j|v  vfdf  TifficMfos  ts  Stct  ri^y  irarpds 

jfrror  i«pvyai€v0ri  mt  mr^BUnytw  Ir  t$  ScXirourri.  The  ground  for  the 
banishment  seems  Inoonsistent  with  Herodotus*  vernon  of  the  death  of 
Hamilkar. 

*  lb. ;  rp  7Cf  ov^(f  rdy  vopd  rod  9^fiov  MofUvas  {rroXcb  ttw^M^, 
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CHAP.  IX.  an  enlai^ement  of  Carthag^an  dominion  was  tempting; 
it  would  be  a  distinct  gain  to  make  Segesta,  at  least  in 
all  times  of  warfare,  as  much  a  Carthaginian  outpost  as 
Moiya  and  Panormos  on  each  side  of  it.    But  at  this  stage 
some  still  shrank  from  making  an  enemy  of  Syracuse^  just 
then  in  all  the  power  and  pride  of  her  late  overthrow  of  the 
Athenian  invader  \    The  Senate^  swaying  to  and  fro  be- 
tween war  and  peace^  was  at  last  determined  in  favour  of 
war  by  the  influence  of  the  Shophet  Hannibal.     He  felt 
no  gratitude  towards  the  city  where  his  banished  father 
had  found  a  home.     The  ruling  passion  of  his  soul  was 
a  general  hatred  of  the  Greek  name,  and  a  special  yearning 
to  exact  a  memorable  vengeance  for  the  overthrow  and 
Submiaiioii  death  of  his  grandfather  ^.     By  his  persuasion  the  Senate 
accepted,    was  led  to  accept  the  offered  submission  of  Segesta^  and  to 
promiBeS     Promise  help  to  the  new  dependency®. 
Policy  of        The  chief  object  of  Hannibal  was  ancestral  vengeance; 
»nmD«i;  yg^  hg  ^1^  j^Q^  gQ  wholly  carried  away  by  his  personal 
feelings  as  to  neglect  anything  that  a  skilful  diplomacy 
embasBies    could  do  to  promote  the  public  interests  of  Carthage.     It 
and  Gar>    would  seem  that  he  first  of  all  sent  an  embassy  to  Seli- 
^^"^        nous,  calling  on  that  commonwealth  peaeefully  to  accept 
the  cession  of  the  disputed  lands  on  the  part  of  Segesta  *^ 
CarUia-      It  is  certain  that  there  was  a  party  in  Selinous,  headed  by  a 
party  in     citizen  named  Empedidn,  which  entertained  friendly  feelings 

^  Diod.  xiii.  43 ;  0^  furpion  iuir6pvf<raw  ol  "Kapxi^f^iW  4^  /"^^  f^ 
kv€$6fwvy  itftpaXafiuv  r^y  w6Kiv  tdtcaipov,  i/ia  5*  l^$owro  rohs  SvpcuroiKrbvs, 
icjpiue6T€s  wpoatpdroK  Karaw€im\€fafK6Tas  rcU  Tw  *A9fjpai«ay  9wd/uif. 

'  lb. ;  'Avylfias  ify  ii^v  Koi  ^(Tci  /McrcXAi^y,  ti»on  tk  rcb  rwr  wporf^nm 
Artfiias  Jkop6itaa(T9<u  fiov\6iiwoi.  This  reads  Btrangely  alongnde  of  hiB 
father's  sojourn  at  Selinous.  Bat  the  matter  beoomes  plainer  in  c.  53,  when 
we  get  to  Himera. 

'  lb. ;  Tov  wap'  obrtHs  wparrt^vros  mpoKoXovmros  wapaXafitiw  rifit  w6\iWf 
rots  wp€cfi€vrdis  dir€icpi$i}<rav  fioijOrjatu,  This  irpairciiaiK  is  directly  after 
described  as  *Ayylfias,  Kard,  yofww  t6t€  fi<i(ri\€(wy, 

*  This  would  seem  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  words ;  BtvpSgy  o2r  rodf 
XtXtyovrriovs  oitc  Aptcw/Uvovs  rj  vapaxoap^<r€i  rijs  iLpupiafiifTtf<rlfio»  x^paa. 
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towards  Carthage.  At  this  or  at  some  other  stage  of  obap.  ix. 
these  negotiations,  EmpediAn  strongly  exhorted  his  fellow-  S^^J^V 
citizens  to  avoid  war  with  so  dangerous  a  power  ^.  But 
his  counsels  of  peace  did  not  prevail;  the  SelinontineSi 
as  a  body,  were  stifE-necked  and  eager  in  their  ambition* 
His  next  step  was  to  send  a  joint  Carthaginian  and  Se* 
gestan  embassy  to  Syracuse^  offering  to  submit  the  quarrel 
between  Segesta  and  Selinous  to  the  judgement  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  commonwealth  K  This,  we  are  told,  was  the  subtlety 
of  Hannibal.  He  would  fain  make  a  fair  show  of  modera- 
tion by  inviting  a  peaceful  decision  of  the  points  at  issue 
before  finally  taking  up  arms.  But  he  felt  sure  that  the 
men  of  Selinous  would  refuse  all  arbitration ;  and  he  further 
hoped  that^  if  they  did  so^  his  proposal  would  secure  the 
neutrality  of  the  Syracusans^  who  were  not  likely  in  such 
a  case  to  send  help  to  Selinous  ^  Things  turned  out  as  he 
had  reckoned;  a  Selinuntine  embassy  came  to  Syracuse^ 
declining  all  arbitration  *.    On  this  the  Syracusans,  puzzled  Doabtfal 

answer  at 

and  annoyed,  passed  a  somewhat  inconsistent  vote.    They  Syracase. 
would  not  break  off  their  alliance  with  Selinous,  but  they 
would  keep  the  peace  towards  Carthage  '. 

When  the  envoys  came  back  to  Carthage  to  tell  the 
result  of  their  negotiations^  Hannibal  and  his  common- 
wealth  were  free  to   act.    It  was  determined   to   send-^B^iall 

foro6  86Ilt 

help  to  siesta;  but  the  force  sent,  considerable  in  a  war  fint 

^  Diod,  ziii  59 ;  *EfiwcZimy  . ,  •  dtf2  fy  rd  Eapxffioi^loa^  w€^painj»c&s  /ra) 
«pd  r9$  wofuofu^as  rou  voAircut  ffvft,9t<pearrjiein  fi^  wo\*fu^  Kapx^Soyfovf. 

'  lb.  43 ;  wf)4fffi€a  dw4<rTttk€  i»rni  rStv  *Erf€(rTaiafif  vp6s  topoKcvffiom 
hnrpi'wonr  aSrrcik  ri^  mpiaa^  rovrotiK. 

'  lb. ;  Tjf  jiiv  X6y^  wpo(noio6/ttros  duuuonpaytw,  ry  8'  Akffi€i<f  vofufoim, 
Ik  fcv  fi^  fioi\€C^ai  rcbs  JUXiyovrricvt  Stoir^^^nu,  /n)  avfifiaxffff^ty  a&To!s 
nAs  XvpoMOvalovs, 

^  lb. ;  dwocr€t)i6yroty  8)  rw  S«Xiyovrrlftir  wp4<rfi€tSf  9uucpi$7/P€u  fih  /li^ 
0ovXo/thfwiff  woKKd,  9k  wp^  ro^r  mpi.  Eapxil^oyfiom  leai  rw  'fiycirraW  9p4ff» 
Bus  6>n'HwArTo». 

'  Jb. ;  t4Ko9  |8o^c  rda  Xvpaxowrioit  jffti^Umff$€u  nfpw  wp^  fikw  ScXiyovrriour 
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The  Cam 
panians* 


cvAF.  It.  t)etweeii  two  Sicilian  cities,  was  bat  a  small  instalment  of 
the  power  of  Carthage.  Either  there  was  still  an  opposition 
to  the  Sicilian  war  which  Hannibal  hoped  to  overcome  by 
d^^ees,  or  his  policy  was  to  send  a  small  force  in  advanoe, 
while  he  gathered  together  a  host  capable  of  striking  such 
a  blow  as  he  was  yearning  to  strike  against  the  hated 
Oreeks.  Five  thousand  Africans  were  sent — ^they  were  easily 
to  be  had — ^and  with  them  eight  hundred  men  of  European 
stock  whose  description  awakens  a  greater  interest.  These 
were  Campanian  mercenaries^  who  had  been  hired  by  the 
Chalkidians  of  Sicily  to  enter  the  service  of  Athens  during 
the  late  war^  but  who  had  come  into  the  island  only  to 
find  the  great  Athenian  force  altogether  overthrown  \  We 
are  told  that  they  had  no  longer  any  paymaster^;  they 
therefore  did  not  serve  in  the  lingering  war  carried  on 
against  Syracuse  by  Chalkidians  and  Athenians  at  KatanS'. 
Are  we  then  to  infer  that,  during  the  three  years  which 
had  passed  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Athenians,  they  had 
been  wandering  about  Sicily  without  employment,  or  em- 
ploying themselves  in  the  way  in  which  such  men  in  such  a 
case  were  sure  to  do  ?  It  marks  the  difference  between  Sicily 
under  free  commonwealths,  and  Sicily  a  few  years  later  under 
tyrants,  that  no  paymaster  had  been  found  for  them.  One 
is  almost  tempted  to  wonder  that  they  had  not,  like  not  a 
few  such  wandering  companies  of  their  race  in  days  to 
come,  seized  upon  some  town  and  taken  it  to  themselves  as 
their  abode.  They  now,  doubtless  gladly,  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  Carthage  at  a  high  rate  of  pay;  they  could  exact 
another  kind  of  treatment  from  her  from  that  which  she 
dealt  out  to  her  own  African  subjects.  We  notice  further 
that  these  Campanians  were  to  act  as  cavalry;  Carthage 


Thejare 
hired  by 
Carthage. 


^  Diod.  xii!.  44;  oSroi  8*  i^<ray  ifn6  rum  XaXmUm  rois  'A#ip«<iNf  ftr  r^ 

'  lb. ;  /urd  ri^w  Ijrrop  «arair«irAciMr($rrr,  96K  ^X^  ^^  fttonftoXorewrrBff. 
'  See  above,'  p.  4 14. 
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bought  horses  for  all  of  them  ^.    One  is  almost  tempted  to  ohap.  jx. 
ask  whether  the  Campanian  knights^  famous  somewhat 
later  in  Roman  story,  made  a  practice  of  letting  themselves 
out  for  foreign  service. 

The  force  thus  formed,  European  and  African,  reached 
S^gesta,  and  presently  gave  altogether  a  new  character  to 
the  strife  between  that  city  and  Selinous.     Up  to  this  time 
Selinous  had  had  greatly  the  better  in  the  war  with  un- 
defended Segesta.    Success  had  led  to  carelessness.    The 
Selinuntines  began  by  systematic  ravages  carried  on  in  an 
orderly  way;  presently  they  b^an  to  despise  the  enemy, 
and  were  scattered  hither  and  thither  without  discipline  ^. 
The  Segestan  commanders,  strengthened  by  their  new  allies,  Victory 
watched  their  opportunity,  and  Elymians,  Africans,  and  seffeetans 
Campanians,  set  upon  the  Selinuntines  when  an  attack  *R?  ^^' 
was  in  nowise  looked  for^      A  thousand  were  slain;  the 
booty  which  they  had  got  tc^ethar  from  the  lands  of 
Segesta  was  won  back  from  them  *,    The  pride  of  the 
Selinuntines  was  humbled ;  they  now  craved  for  help  at 
Syracuse.     The  S^^estans,  most  likely  fearing  that  they  SeUnnntme 
would  have  to  strive  agaiust  Syracuse  as  well  as  Selinous,  ^^^J^ 
sent  to  Carthage  to  crave  for  further  help.  Both  embassies  ^^P  "^oteA. 
were  successful;  it  may  have  been  thought  at  Syracuse 
that  to  give  help  to  an  old  ally  when  he  was  directly 
attacked  was  no  breach  of  the  resolution  to  keep  the  peace 
towards  Carthage.      But  far   less    zeal    was  shown   at 
Syracuse  on  behalf  of  Selinous  than  was  shown  at  Car- 
thage  on  behalf  of  Segesta.     Or  more  truly  the  Shophet  Objects  of 
of  Carthage^  the  leading  spirit  of  his  commonwealth,  had       ^ 
aids  of  his  own^  to  which  the  relief  of  Segesta,  and  even 

^  IMod.  siii  44 ;  viurv  twwcvt  dL*fopAffairm  MtU  fua$c^  6(wX6yoin  96irm. 

'  lb. ;  /Mrd  rovm  warai^pttr^matru,  mrA  wamof  fi^  X^'f*"''^  ltf«f Sd^i^^tfoy. 

'  Tlie  SegwUns  are  distiiiBtly  mmrked  m  the  prindpAlB  (Diod.  il  s.)  ;  ol 
rfir  *Erjf9imiotif  ffrpeeniyci  • . .  lw4$ti^o  fttr^  tifir  Ea^xt^^^  ^^^  ^^  Ka/«^ 
mwr.    ThiBi^  wen  than  Mme  GtrtbagiiiiMt. 

*  J  miiipOM  this  il  implied  by  r^  kdas  vAmfi  Inr^tiNray  in  Diod.  ziii  44* 


/ 
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CHAP.  IX.  the  dealing  out  of  vengeance  upon  Selinons,  were  mardy 
the  means. 

The  second  The  greatest  and  most  terrible  of  the  Carthaginian  in^ 
ginUn  W  vasions  of  Sicily  now  b^ns.  Carthaginian  feeling  had 
vadon.  ^^^  wholly  come  over  to  the  side  of  Hannibal ;  men  saw 
409.  that  a  great  war  was  before  them^  and  they  held  that  in 

such  a  case  the  general  who  was  pnt  in  conmiand  should  be 
Large         frankly  trusted.     Hannibal  received  from  his  countrymen 
^^I^^  to  as  full  powers  to  fix  the  number  of  the  army  and  all  points 
Hannihal.  touching  the  war  as  Athens  had  granted  to  Nikias  and  his 
colleagues.    But  never  was  the  difference  between  a  general 
who  has  his  heart  in  his  enterprise  and  one  whose  heart 
is  far  away  from  it  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  con- 
Hifl  energy,  trast  between  Hannibal  and  Nikias.     It  is  a  contrast 
between  the  man  who  had  won  over  his  countrymen  to  an 
undertaking  into  which  he  had  thrown  his  whole  soul  and 
the  man  whom  his  countrymen  forced  into  an  undertaking 
from  which  he  had  done  all  that  he  could  to  dissuade  them  ^. 
His  levies   The  winter  was  spent  by  the  energetic  Shophet  in  gather^ 
o  troops,    j^^  troops  from  all  quarters.     He  sought  for  picked  men 
everywhere.     The  wealth  of  Carthage  hired  the  best  mer- 
cenaries from   Spain;    a  conscription  called  in  the  best 
soldiers  from  all  the  African  towns — Phoenician  we  may 
Service  of   Buppose  as  well  as  Libyan  ^.     It  marks  the  greatness  of  the 
^SmT      enterprise  that  a  large  body  of  Carthaginian  citizens  were 
citisens.      called  on  to  serve^  evidently  not  only  as  officers^  but  as  a 
Greeks  in    substantial  division  of  the  army  ^     More  wonderful  is  it  to 
of  Car-  ^  fi^^>  ^y  ^  perfectly  casual  reference  in  the  story,  that  among 
thAge.        the  many  nations  from  which  Hannibal  gathered  his  mer^ 

^  See  this  put  by  an  advocate  of  Nikias  in  Lysias,  Or.  xviii.  i. 

'  Died.  ziiL  44 ;  Iv^f cc  M  iujX  ti^  Atfi^,  kvtktySfupos  l£  dvdoijf  w&ktvt 
robt  Kpariarovt.  So  in  c.  54  ;  roht  i^  *Ifitjpias  ^(fo\oyri$4rra$  mat  ro^  U 
r$f  Aifiiitji  icaraypeupimu  trrpaertima  vwlipfaiy*, 

'  lb.  44 ;  oifK  6k[yovt  ti  leat  rOt^  woXiruv  Koriypa^.  Not  however  the 
3aore<i  Band^  as  we  shall  find  in  a  later  invasion. 
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oenaries^  there  were  Greeks  who  were  not  ashamed  to  take  the   chap.  ix. 
pay  of  the  barbarian  to  fight  against  their  fellow-Greeks  K 
Who  they  were^  what  Greek  cities  they  came  from,  we  are 
not  told.    Mercenary  service  was  indeed  fast  becoming  rife  Spread  of 
in  parts  of  Greece  far  beyond  the  Arkadian  land  where  it  ^^^^i^^^ 
had  long  been  traditional.     It  shows  itself  on  a  g^reat  scale 
a  few  years  later  in  the  host  which  was  brought  together 
by  the  younger  Cyrus.     But  the  comrades  of  Xenophon 
were  at  the  worst  hired  to  fight  for  one  barbarian  against 
another ;  they  did  not  sell  themselves  to  the  barbarian  to 
destroy  cities  of  their  own  folk. 

By  the  spring  all  was  ready.     Sixty  ships  of  war  were  Voyage 
in  full  order  for  sailing,  and  with  them  no  less  than  fifteen  n^m^'^i? 
hundred  transports  and  other  ships  of  burthen.    There  was 
good  store  of  all  engines  of  war,  and  of  every  need  for  a 
great  campaign.     But  we  mark  the  absence  of  one  arm  no  war- 
known  both  in  earlier  and  in  later  Punic  warfare;  this  time 
the  war-chariot  is  not  spoken  of.     The  number  of  the  horse 
is  g^ven  as  four  thousand ;  that  of  the  foot  was  variously 
reckoned  at  one  and  two  hundred  thousand^.     The  fleet  They  land 
sailed  straight  for  the  point  of  Lilybaion,  and  the  army  baionr 
disembarked  by  the  sacred  spring  \    Thither  all  the  allies 
and  subjects  of  Carthage  sent  their  contingents.     The  men  the  Se- 
of  one  city  alone  are  mentioned;  the  troops  of  Segesta^ij^them; 
came,  naturally  eager  to  fight  in  their  own  quarrel  along 
with  such  alliefl.    With  them  would  naturally  come  the 

*  This  ciimea  oat  casually  long  alter  in  c.  58. 

*  The  smalleet  figure,  as  usual,  comes  from  Timaios  and  the  larger  from 
EphoroB.    See  &  54. 

'  IHoddios  here  (xiii.  54)  oarefnUy  marks  the  state  of  things  when  there 
was  as  yet  no  town  of  LUybaion ;  KariwKtwrt  rift  SixcAias  l-gi  ii^  Axpca^  lipf 
dwipiorn  r^  Atfiinjt  [see  vol.  i.  pp.  61,  371],  leaXov/Uinjy  AikAfiator.  And 
directly  after  the  march  begins,  d^dfuwos  dwd  rov  ^p^arof ,  h  tear*  isctUfous 
Itkv  To^  laupobs  itt^o/tdiero  AtkOfiatoWf  /urd  9k  ravra  woWdu  ir€<ra^  a^f 
KncOuar^  vdXcwt,  cXrtoy  ky€rij$tj  rp  v^ci  t^  ktwntfiias.  But  the  foundation 
was  not  so  many  years  after,  and  all  this  care  does  not  prove  that  he  may 
not  have  jumbled  Lilybaion  and  Motya  long  before.    See  yoL  ii.  p.  551. 
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c&AP.  n.   Libyass  and  Campanius  wbo  liad  been  sent  to  the  hdp  61 

Segesta  the  year  before.   The  name  of  allies  of  eoane  takeB 

in  the  people  of  the  nusnieiui  cities,  already  dqNmdenriff 

of  Carthage^  and  which  the  rescdt  of  this  war  was  to  bring 

into  a  more  complete  sobjectaon  to  the  ruling  city  K  MoCya, 

Solons,  Panoimosy  most  have  sent  whatever  they  had  of 

land-forces.      The  campaign  was  to  be  waged  wholly  by 

r^^oM     land.      Hannibal,  doubtless   more  fearful  of  Syracnsan 

Synenw.    enmity  now  that  Syiacosan  help  had  been  actually  pro- 

Tbe  ddps    mised  to  Selinons,  left  his  ships  in  the  docks  of  Motya, 

Motys.       ^^^  ^®  Syiacosans  might  distinctly  see  that  his  enterpnse 

was  in  no  sort  directed  against  them*.      The  land-force  of 

Carthage  and  her  Sicilian  dependencies  thus  stood  at  the 

western  extremity  of  Sicily  ready  to  begin  its  march.    The 

direction  which  that  mareh  took  showed  in  what  fearful 

earnest  Hannibal  was  about  to  begin  his  w<M*k.    A  force 

which  had  come  merely  to  defend  Segesta  against  Selinoos 

might   have  been  expected  to  march  first  to  dear  the 

territory  of  S^;esta  of  any  lingering  Selinuntine  inyaders, 

and  to  secure  the  city  of  Segesta  against  any  attacks  from 

the  Syracnsan  allies  of  Sehnons.    But  Hannibal,  the  hater 

of  Greeks,  the  MMellen,  ^,  had  not  come  into  Sicily  merely 

to  protect  Segesta  against  Oreek  enemies.    Or  rather  his 

way  of  protecting  an  ally  was  thoronghly  to  root  out  the 

enemy  by  whom  the  ally  was  threatened.    And  beyond 

all  thoughts  of  alliances,  he  had  his  own  work,  the  work 

of  his  house,  the  work  of  the  hater  of  Greeks,  to  do  in 

March  on   its  fulness.     His  mareh  was  straight  upon  Selinous,  and 

^'     his  object  was  to  do  all  in  human  power  to  enslave  or 

destroy  the  city  which  had  given  shelter  to  his  banished 

&ther. 

*  Diod.  ilii.  54;  vofokafiin^  rah  mp'  'E7f<rraf«r  arpttrUma  «■}  -nit  wmfil 
tAt  6Xko»  av/AfiAxpfif.    See  Holm,  ii.  81 . 

'  lb. ;  0mf\6/M¥ot  hvotap  iMnu  rwt  ^poMovalots,  At  od  wApt^rm  iMiroif 

'  See  Above,  j».  450. 
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The  Sicilian  historian  points  out  the  great  prosperity  of  obap.  n. 
Selinoos  and  its  large  citizen  population  at  the  time  of  its  Pimpenty 
renewed  war  with  Segesta  ^.   When  Hannibal  came  against 
them  the  Selinuntines  were  engaged  on  mighty  works  in* 
deed,  the  completion  of  which  was  hindered  by  his  coming'. 
Selinoos  had  been  but  little  touched  by  the  Athenian     # 
invasion,  and  the  war  with  Segesta  would  haidly  stand  in 
the  way  of  woAb  at  Selinous  itself.    The  city  had  long  Spread  of 
spread  from  the  akropolis  over  the  northern  hill  and  down    ^  ^^' 
into  the  two  valleys ;  it  was  fast  growing,  at  least  in  the 
form  of  sacred  suburbs,  over  the  eastern  and  western  hills. 
These  were  now  specially  chosen  as  spots  where  the  homes 
of  the  gods  would  stand  alone  in  their  holiness,  undisturbed 
by  the  meaner  dwellings  of  men.    The  great  temple  on  the  Boildiiig  of 
eastern  hill,  which  some  call  that  of  ApoUdn,  while  others  te^f^ 
deem  that  its  vast  scale  marks  it  as  the  house  of  none  but 
Olympian  Zeus  himself,  surpassed,  in  size  at  least,  not  only 
its  naighboars,  but  every  other  holy  place  in  Sicily,  except 
its  fellow  Olympieion  at  Akragas.    Each  of  those  great 
temples  was  now  fast  growing  up  to  its  full  perfection,  a 
perfection  which  both  were  destined  never  to  reach.  Vast  as  The 
the  Pillars  of  the  Giants  seem  where  they  are  standing,  they 
strike  us  with  even  more  of  awe  when  we  tiaoe  them  back 
to  the  rock  whence  they  were  hewn  and  to  the  hole  of  the 
pit  whence  they  were  digged  ^    There  we  still  see  the  vast 
drums  which  were  to  be  piled  into  columns,  the  yet  vaster 
stones  that  were  to  be  set  on  them  as  capitals,  some  already 
hewn,  some  still  in  the  hewing.    Here  is  a  block  not  yet  fully 
cut  away  from  the  native  rock ;  here  is  another  which  seems 
to  have  set  forth  on  its  journey  for  its  place  of  duty,  and 
to  have  fainted  by  the  way.     How  these  huge  blocks  were 
brought  over  the  space  of  several  miles  between  the  quarry 

^  Diod.  ziii.  44 ;  «ir*  Im/tovi  Todr  yffimwn  Mai^afwrrt%  icat  r$f  w6ktw 
*  See  "voL  ii.  p.  409.  '  Bee  yd.  I  p.  433 ;  vol.  ii  p.  409. 
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CHAP.  n.  and  the  temple  it  is  hard  to  understand.     Bnt^  as  we  muse 
and  wonder^  we  better  take  in  the  wealthy  the  zeal,  the  me- 
chanical skilly  of  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  at  the  moment  when 
The  temple  the  barbarian  came  against  them  in  his  fall  might.    At 
finiahed.     that  moment  the  last  touches  were  still  wanting^  to  the 
great  temple  of  Selinous.     Most  of  the  huge  drams  were 
still  untouched  by  fluting,  standings  as  their  lowlier  fellows 
at  Segesta  stand  to  this  day,  to  proclaim  that  the  giver's 
task  was  not  yet  over.    The  limner's  task  was  not  yet  begun. 
The  adornment  of  various  colours^  which,  hard  as  we  find 
to  believe  it,  was  an  essential  finish  to  the  outside  of  a 
Greek  temple,  traces  of  which  may  still  be  seen  in  more 
than  one  of  the  smaller  temples  of  Selinous,  could  as  yet 
The  have  had  no  being  save  in  the  thoughts  of  the  painter.     The 

fe^eL.^  vast  unfinished  temple  and  the  smaller  ones  beside  it  now 
stood,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  open  to  the  unlooked-for  in- 
vader, unguarded  by  walls  and  bulwarks  \  So  yet  more 
surely  did  the  buildings  which  lay  more  directly  in  the  line 
of  the  Pmiic  march.  On  the  western  hill  beyond  the  river 
and  on  the  lower  hill  in  front  of  it  stood  the  propjflaia  of 
the  goddesses  of  Sicily^,  whose  ruin,  unlike  that  of  the 
buildings  on  the  eastern  hill,  we  may  with  all  likelihood 
assign  to  the  presence  of  Hannibal  that  day. 

It  is  most  unlucky  that  our  one  account  of  the  coming 
siege  throws  no  light  on  topography.  We  hear  of  a  fierce 
attack  and  a  stout  defence  of  the  walls  of  Selinous,  with- 
out a  word  to  mark  their  extent.  But  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  walls  spoken  of  were  the  walls  fencing  in  the  central 
hill,  and  specially  the  akropoUs.  We  hear  of  fierce  fighting 
in  the  agora^  without  a  word  to  tell  us  where  the  agora 
was  ^«  It  had  doubtless  been  within  the  akropolis  as  long 
as  the  akropolis  was  the  whole  city;  but  it  may  well 
have  changed  its  place,  as  at  Syracuse,  when  the  city  was 

^  See  vol.  L  p.  427.  '  See  yol.  L  p.  427  ;  yol.  ii.  p.  410. 

'  Diod.  ziii.  57.    We  shall  come  to  this  presently. 
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enlarged.  It  has  therefore  been  placed  on  various  sites  on  obap.  ix. 
the  central  hill  and  in  the  valley  between  the  central  and  ^^  ^^  ^^® 
the  eastern  hilL  If  we  look,  as  the  discovery  of  the  build- 
ings on  the  western  hill  leads  us  to  look,  on  the  central  hill 
as  strictly  the  city,  and  on  the  eastern  and  western  lulls  as 
its  sacred  suburbs,  we  may  be  more  inclined  to  place  it  on 
the  central  hill,  not  within  the  original  akiopolis,  but  in 
the  later  town  to  the  north  \  Anyhow  it  is  provoking,  on 
a  spot  where  the  ground  is  so  marked  as  it  is  at  Selinous, 
to  have  no  account  of  the  great  8i^;e  which  enables  us  to 
call  up  a  single  local  feature  with  certainty. 

The  march  of  Hannibal  was  as  speedy  as  the  march  of 
so  vast  and  motley  a  host  could  be  when  it  had  work  to  do 
on  the  road.    But  it  was  not  so  speedy  as  to  enable  him  to 
come  upon  the  city  unawares.     The  Selinuntines  evidently 
knew  of  the  blow  that  was  aimed  at  them;   they  were 
watching  the  coast,  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  own 
territory.     There  were  Selinuntine  horsemen  posted  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lilybaion,  ready  at  a  moment  to  carry 
any  news,  good  or  bad,  to  their  own  city  \     They  saw  the  News  of 
fleet  draw  near;  they  marked  its  vastness,  and  they  rode  brought to^ 
off  with  all  speed  to  SeUnous  to  tell  their  countrymen  how  SelinonB. 
dangerous  an  enemy  was  coming  against  them.    They  thus 
had  time  to  make  ready  for  the  immediate  needs  of  war,  a 
war  which  was  most  likely  to  take  the  form  of  a  si^e.    But  The  de- 
they  had  no  time  fully  to  strengthen  their  fortifications,  ,3^d. 
which,  we  are  told,  through  the  long  peace,  had  been  neg- 
lected and  had  fallen  out  of  repair  \     This  statement  has 

^  I  hftTe  ooUdoted  lome  of  the  opinions  on  this  matter,  vol.  i.  p.  426. 
See  alao  Holniy  ii.  43  a,  who  placet  it  between  the  central  and  eastern  bills, 
bnt  at  a  different  point  from  Benndorf.  All  yiews  of  the  topography  of 
Sdinons  most  be  modified  by  the  discovery  of  buildings  on  the  bill  west  of 
the  river  Selinoaa. 

'  Diod.  ziii.  54 ;  rwr  XeXawmrrfotv  rfvif  Iww^m^  vtfi  robs  t6wous  9iarplfiowT€t, 
'  Ibk  55 ;  4r  ^i>hfxpwi^  ^^fh'lf  ^  '''^  rtixw  0^8*  ijvrivamfi^  in/U\€ia¥ 
mtwoaiithoi. 


^ 
* 
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t-H^p.  IX.  a  sfarange  sound.  We  can  believe  that  the  Selmuntines,  in 
their  scorn  of  their  enemies  at  Segesta^  had  never  thought 
of  strengthening  their  city  against  them.  But  such  neglect 
seems  wonderful  in  the  days  when  an  Athenian  assault  on 
Selinous  was  a  Ukely  event  K  One  thing  at  least  they 
could  do^  and  they  did  it  at  once.  The  war  with  Segesta 
had  indeed  changed  its  nature;  they  were  now  alone;  their 
allies  had  promised  them  help^  but  none  had  come,  while 

Help  asked  help  had  indeed  come  to  the  side  of  Segesta.     In  their 

1  Of  A.  t  _ 

Syracuse.  ^^^  strait  they  at  once  sent  messengers  to  Syracuse  with 
a  written  message^,  praying  that  help  might  be  sent  to 
Selinous^  and  that  speedily. 

Meanwhile  Hannibal  and  his  host  were  on  their  march. 
The  line  that  they  took  was  along  the  coast,  as  far  as  the 
frontier  stream  of  Mazaros,  the  boundary  between  Greek 
and  Phoenician  on  its  lower  course,  as  higher  up  it  was 

Taking  of   the  boundary  between  Greek  and  Elymian.     At  its  mouth 

liifazara. 

stood  the  commercial  and  military  outpost  of  Selinous  to 
the  west^  the  forerunner  of  the  later  town  of  Mazzara. 
That  pointy  destined  to  be  in  after  ages  the  firstfruits 
of  another  Semitic  occupation,  was  now  the  first  spoil  of 
Hannibal.  The  fortress  was  taken  at  a  blow^,  and  tiie 
The  west-  host  marched  on  to  the  attack  on  Selinous.  The  approach 
was  from  the  west ;  the  Punic  army  would  first  occupy  the 
western  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Selinous  and 
the  lower  hill  in  front  of  it^  the  hills  crowned  by  whatever 
buildings  were  approached  by  the  propylaia  at  its  foot.  From 
that  point  Hannibal  looked  out  on  the  fortified  central  hill, 
the  akropolis  and  the  outer  city,  perhaps  on  the  roofs  of  the 

*  See  above,  pp.  14a,  143, 155. 

'  Diod.  xiii.  54;  ro^  fitfikta^pous  napaxpntm  9p^  roht  XvpaieotwUm 
dWirrfcAor. 

'  lb.  ;  &s  Z*  M  rhv  ]fa(4par  iroro^y  TOprycr^^,  to  fUr  my*  oMr 
ifiw6piow  MtifUfw  f]Xcr  i£  i^6dov.  See  toL  i.  pp.  80, 419, 422  ;  Sohnbriiig, 
Selinoiw,  436 ;  Holm,  G.  S.  ii.  421.  Ekewlime  U  »  fpoiSfum.  See  veL  I 
pp.  56a,  563. 
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new  and  nniinished  temples  on  tihe  eastern  hill  beyond  \  ohap.  iz. 

The  anny  was  then  divided  into  two  parts^  and  the  city — 

so  says  onr  narrative — ^was  beleaeniered  all  round'.   That  is  The oentnl 

ik*ti 

to  say,  the  central  hill  was  snrrotinded.      One  division  rounded. 
attacked  the  western  wall  from  the  valley  of  the  Selinoos ; 
the  other  marched  round  by  the  northern  end  of  the  hill 
into  the  valley  of  the  Hypsas^  to  attack  the  eastern  side. 
In  this  attack  the  vastness  of  Hannibal's  battering-engines 
is  specially  insisted  on.      Six  wooden  towers  of  anosualThe 
height  were  brought  across  the  two  vaUejrs  to  play  on  the  •'^"^' 
besieged  town  on  both  sides.    Planted  on  the  low  ground 
by  the  two  rivers^  they  had  need  to  be  lofty  indeed  to  com- 
mand the  battlements  of  the  Selinuntine  akropolis  K    But 
no  difficulties  stood  in  the  way  of  Hannibal  and  his  de- 
stroying energy.    The  great  sieg^  of  Selinous^  the  first  of 
the  fearful  sieges  of  this  memorable  war^  was  now  to  begin. 

It  is  a  singular  remark  of  our  Sicilian  guide  that  the  I^t  da/s 
SeUnontines  were  in  special  distress  and  amazement,  not  '^*"^- 
only  from  their  ignorance  of  what  a  si^e  was — ^no  enemy 
had  come  against  the  city  within  living  memory  or  tra- 
dition— but  because  they  did  not  look  for  such  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  Carthage.    They  looked  for  some  ReUiaom 
other  return  for  the  services  which  they^  alone  among  g^i}'^^ 
the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  had  done  for  the  Punic  cause  inJJ^^"" 
the  war  of  Himera^.    This  is  not  the  thought  of  a  con- 

'  The  broken  oolomiis  oea  now  be  oleuly  seen  from  the  lower  hUl  above 
tbe  propjlaia.  Would  the  bmldinge  on  the  central  hiU  altogether  hide 
the  eastern  templet  when  they  kept  their  entablatm^e  and  rooft  f  Some 
gUn^Mes  would  miiely  be  had  over  the  nnking  below  the  akropoliB  and  the 
outer  town  to  the  north. 

'  Diod.  ziii.  54 ;   rp6t  7-)r  v^Xiy  sapaytrfiBtU  cir  96o  /Uptf  ficctXc  ri^y 

'  lb. ;  If  fihf  7d/»  wif^ymn  httpfiAkXcvrat  rcis  fiMy4$tciP  Ivlori^f. 
*  lb.  55 ;  im  wokXttr  Otrrtt  dvttpoi  itoXiopKUu,  Koi  KapxiflowUis  h  rf  wp^t 
Tikm^a  9o\4ft^  ffvmfyatm^fUrot  /t6rot  rwy  Sur<Xi«rdr,  o6wor*  i(A«i(or  tw6  rur 
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CHAP.  IX.  temporary.  No  great  thankfulness  was  really  due  from 
Carthage  to  dependent  Selinous  in  the  dajrs  of  Gelon  and 
Hamilkar^  and  independent  Selinous  had  certainly  done 
nothing  to  add  to  the  score  K  The  shelter  given  to  Giskon 
might  have  been  more  reasonably  expected  to  have  some 
weight  in  the  private  conscience  of  Hannibal  But  as- 
suredly neither  thought  weighed  in  the  least  witii  the 
Punic  commander.  He  came  to  destroy,  and  he  set  his 
Prepara.     engines  of  destruction  to  work  with  all  their  power.    Bams 

tions  for  ,       ,  ,  - 

attack  and  clad  with  iron — they  seem  to  be  spoken  of  as  some  special 
e  ence.  ^^yice  of  his  own  * — ^were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  waUs^ 
and  a  multitude  of  bowmen  and  slingers  kept  up  a  ceaseless 
shower  of  missiles  against  the  defenders  of  the  battlements. 
As  the  men  of  Selinous  looked  forth  on  the  multitude  of 
their  enemies  and  on  the  greatness  of  their  artillery,  they 
felt  the  full  depth  of  the  danger  that  had  come  upon  them, 
and  their  hearts  beg^  to  fail  them  for  fear.  Yet  they  did 
not  give  up  all  hope.  They  still  trusted  speedily  to  see  the 
Syracusans  and  their  other  allies  hastening  to  their  help  '. 
With  this  hope  to  cheer  them^  the  whole  population  of 
Selinous  fought  on  manfully.  The  men  of  military  age 
stood  to  their  arms  and  stoutly  withstood  the  besi^^ers. 
The  old  men  looked  to  the  needful  preparations^  and  made 
the  circuit  of  the  walls^  calling  on  the  actual  fighting  men 
to  stand  their  ground^  and  not  to  let  their  fathers  &11  into 

Action  of   the  hands  of  the  enemy.     The  women  and  children  brought 

the  women.  »,,.,  -i.  •  i  , 

food  and  fresh  supplies  of  weapons  to  those  who  were 
fighting.  A  comment,  copied  doubtless  from  some  earlier 
writer,  strikingly  sets  forth  the  usual  seclusion  of  Greek 
women.    To  do  this  needful  service  was  a  casting  aaide  of 

*  See  Tol.  11.  pp.  187,  196,  211,  653. 

Biod.    ziii,   54;    lHous   xpiobs   icar€UT€fftXhfpc»fUwovs   wpotHifUfft   rots 
r*ix«ru 

'  ^«  55  ;  vpoc9iMcSgyrts  awrS/jtws  ^Jf  cik  robt  ll^vpaKwalous  mt  roin  6J<Xom 
cviiftAxovs^ 
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all  the  shame&cednesd  to  which  they  had  been  nsed  in  days  ohaf.  ix. 
of  peace  ^. 

Meanwhile  Hannibal  promised  the  plunder  of  the  town  The  attaok. 
to  his  soldiers,  and  brought  up  his  best  warriors  in  turn 
to  the  attack  of  the  walP.    At  his  bidding  the  trumpets 
sounded  a  war-note ;  the  whole  host  of  Carthage  joined 
in  one  mighty  shout  of  battle  ^.     From  the  wooden  towers, 
which  rose  far  above  the  walls  of  the  town\  the  as- 
sailants made  a  great  slaughter  of  the  Selinuntine  de- 
fenders.    The  fall  of  part  of  the  wall  opened  a  breach,  and  The  Cam- 
the  Campanians,  eager  to  do  some  famous  exploit  ^  were  ^t^y 
the  first  men  in  the  host  of  Hannibal  to  make  their  way  ^^o^i^*<^ : 
into  the  Selinuntine  city.    At  first  the  few  defenders  of  the 
point  where  they  entered  fell  back  before  them  in  panic. 
Presently  greater  numbers  of  Selinuntine  warriors  flocked  they  are 
to  the  spot ;  their  courage  rose,  and,  by  a  vigorous  effort, 
they  drove  the  Campanians  out  with  great  loss.     The  rest 
of  the  Punic  army  did  not  as  yet  attempt  to  follow  their 
daring  example.     The  wall  had  fallen;  but,  till  the  ruins 
had  been  cleared  away,  the  breach  was  not  easy  to  enter 
by^     When  night  came  on,  Selinous  was  still  uncon- 
quered.     Hannibal  called  off  his  men,  and  put  off  the 
fresh  banning  of  the  assault  till  the  next  morning. 

That  night  must  indeed  have  been  a  night  of  fear  in  Messages 
Selinous;  but  it  was  also  a  night  of  counsel     The  best  Hot  ddes. ' 
horsemen  in  the  city  were  mounted  on  the  fleetest  horses^ 
and  were  bidden  to  ride  with  all  speed  to  crave  help  with- 

*  IMod.  ziii.  55 ;   ri^  aii&  Koi  r^  M  Trjs  ttpffpftjs  alff^vf^  ^rap   M\v 

*  lb. ;  rots  Kparlorots  erpariimus  im  iioZox^  9poff40a\€  rots  r^x"^^^- 

*  lb. ;  6fuv  ik  a?  re  <r(iXvi77ct  rb  voXc/iuroy  Miimupw  kojL  wp6$  Ir  wapAj' 
ytX/ut  WW  kwffXfika^t  t6  tw  Kapxifiwi^n^  OT^drcv/ia. 

*  lb.  ;  r^  9*  (^  rw  wi^nfvm  ol  ftax^/uyoi  voAXo^  rui^  X€Xi¥OvrrUnf 
6arfpov¥  . . .  rw  ^vXiwif  wvpyoair  woXb  Tcts  (^c<rcy  vwt(>€x6vroty, 

'  lb. ;  o2 1«^  Ka/anvol,  awMorrts  kwt^awif  n  «pa£<u. 

*  lb. ;  o6ww  'yAp  rtki^n  dpatc^KaBapfUvcv  rou  rc^xovf  fitacA/AtifOi  itdl  mr^ 
T^  i^odcv  ds  hnrx^i^pios  Iftvivrovrct. 
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CHAP.  n.   out  delay  from  the  allies  of  Selinous.    To  Akiagas,  tiie 

nearest  of  Sikeliot  cities,  to  more  distant  Grela^  to  yet  more 

distant  Syiacnse^  they  carried  their  message^  praying  for 

instant  relief  ^.     Selinons^  they  said^  bould  no  longer  of  her 

own  strength  bear  up  against  the  barbarian  attack.     The 

Energy  of   contrast  is  indeed  wonderful   between  the  fearful  energy 

and  slow-    of  Hannibal  in  the  work  of  destruction  and  the  slow  and 

Gmks       feeble  action  of  the  Greek  commonwealths  in  the  work  of 

deliverance.     When  it  was  an  affair  of  hours^  of  minutes, 

when  at  any  moment  the  barbarian  might  be  doing  his 

good  pleasure  within  the  Greek  city,  the  allies  of  Selinous 

daUied  and  loitered  as  if  the  work  to  which  they  were 

called  had  been  some  petty  border  strife.     A  swift  march 

from  Akragas  might  bring  timely  help  to  Selinous  ;  but 

both  at  Akragas  and  at  Gela  it  was   deemed  safer  to 

wait  till  help  should  come  from  Syracuse.     The  forces 

of  all  three  cities  would  be  better  able  to  cope   with 

the  Punic  host  than  those  of  one  or  two  only.    While 

the   nearer  cities  lingered,  the  more  distant  had  other 

War&re  of  matters  on  hand.     Syracuse  had  already  promised  help  to 

wlthKi!^    Selinous^;   but  instead  of  making  ready  for  the   relief 

tan«  And     of  the  threatened  ally,  she  was  still  engaged  in  her  petty 

war&re  with  her  Chalkidian  neighbours.    Before  her  troops 

could  march  to  Selinous,  the  formalities  of  a  peace  had 

to  be  gone  through  with  KatanS  and  Naxos  \    Athens 

could  hardly  hare  been  included^  as  Syracusan  ships,  though 

no  longer  commanded  by  Hermokratfe,  were  still  fighting 

Peaoe        on  the  Lacedaemonian  side  in  the  ^gsean^.     When  peace 

had  been  made,  the  forces  of  the  whole  Syracusan  territory 

^  On  the  time  and  diitance  see  Holm,  G.  S.  n.  4a  1, 422.  The  meteeagen 
oonld  reach  Syracuse  in  two  days,  and  the  Syracuaans  could  reaeh  Selinoni 
in  five. 

•  See  above,  p.  453. 

■  Diod.  xiii.  56;  of  Xvp€uco6ffioi  .  ,  .  wpbt  XciXin8«&  v^c/ior  Ixorrw 
8ifXt;(rarro. 

•  See  above,  p.  433. 
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had  to  be  got  together — waning  with  Carthage  was  obap.  ix. 
another  matter  from  warring  with  Katane — and  much 
preparation  had  to  be  made  for  the  campaign.  Time 
thus  passed  away;  the  Syracusans  believed  that^  loiter 
as  they  wonld^  they  would  come  in  time  to  find  Seli* 
nous  still  a  besieged  city^  not  a  city  hopelessly  stormed 
and  sacked  by  the  barbarians  \ 

Meanwhile  Hannibal  did  not  loiter.    With  the  morning  Second 
light  he  again  began  the  assault.     But  such  was  the  fighting. 
stubbornness  of  the  defence  that  he  had  to  do  the  like, 
day  after  day,  for  seven  other  successive  mornings.     For  Alleged 
nine  days  in  the  whole,  all  day  and  every  day,  did  Sdinous,  reditanoe. 
so  we  are  told,  bear  up  against  the  ever-renewed  attacks  of 
her  besi^iers.     On  the  part  of  those  besiegers,  the  first  act 
of  the  second  day  was  to  open  a  path  for  storming  parties 
by  clearing  away  the  ruins  from  the  breach.    We  would 
gladly  give  something  to  know  at  what  point  of  the  wall  of 
central  Selinous  that  breach  was  made.    Then  Hannibal 
brought  up  his  forces  by  relays,  fresh  men  relieving  the 
wearied,  while  the  Selinuntines,  with  their  smaller  numbers, 
had  no  such  means  of  dividing  the  work.     It  seems  hardly 
within  the  bounds  of  belief  that  such  a  struggle  as  this  could 
go  on  for  so  many  days,  stopping,  we  must  suppose,  every 
night,  and  b^inning  again  the  next  morning.    The,  num^ 
ber  of  days  must  surely  be  exaggerated;  or  a  shorter  time 
than  the  story  seems  to  imply  must  be  given  to  the  fighting 
at  the  breach,  and  a  longer  to  the  fighting  that  followed 
within  the  town.    The  example  of  Carthage  herself,  when 
the  Boman  had  made  his  way  within  her  gates^  shows  how 
long  fighting  of  this  last  kind  can  be  kept  up  ^.    We  are 
told  that  at  the  b^inning  of  the  struggle  the  Selinimtines 
were  to  some  extent  beaten  back.    But  they  were  not  dis- 

IMod.  xiii.  56 ;   /uy6kiji^  «oi<rt;/i«roc  wapcunetvifif   ixP^^C^^f   ro/ii(oirr€S 

'  Appiftn,  Pimicft,  130. 
VOL.  III.  H  h 
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CHAP.  DL  lodged ;  the  straggle  went  on,  and  the  besiegers  came  in 
for  their  share  of  loss  and  suffering  as  well  as  the  beaeged. 
So  the  strife  went  on,  day  after  day;  the  Cartlu^^iniftos 
oonld  ever  bring  up  new  troops,  while  the  Selinnntines  had 

The  Ust  no  helpers  to  fall  back  on^;  the  last  stage  and  the  bardeet 
fighting  of  all  were  jet  to  come. 

The  Ibe-         That  stemest  work  of  all  came  at  the  moment,  on  what- 

thetotni.  ^^^  ^7  ^  ^®  siege  it  was,  when  the  Iberian  mercenaries, 
who  stand  out  foremost  at  this  stage,  as  the  Campanians 
stood  out  at  the  beginnrog,  made  their  way  into  the  town 
through  the  breach.    Now  the  enemy  was  in  the  city,  the 

Fighting  in  defence  of  the  walls  ceased^.  Those  who  had  been  stationed 
'  on  them  left  their  posts,. and  gathered  themselyes  wherever 
the  narrow,  and  most  likely  crooked,  streets  of  Selinons 
gave  an  opportunity  for  street -fighting.  These  streets 
were  surely  in  some  other  quarter  than  those  comparatively 
wide  roads,  with  the  native  rock  for  pavement,  which  have 
been  lately  brought  to  light  on  the  Selinuntine  akiopolis. 
Barricades  were  thrown  across  the  streets  at  fitting  points, 
and  the  defence  went  on  behind  them  ^.  The  women  and 
children  climbed  the  houses,  and  hurled  down  stones  and 
tiles  from  the  roofs.  For  a  long  time  the  Punic  army 
struggled  on  at  a  gpreat  disadvantage.  No  military  array 
could  be  kept  in  the  narrow  streets,  and  no  fighting  on 
equal  terms  could  be  kept  up  amid  the  showers  of  missiles 
which  were  ever  falling  from  above.  The  advancing  army 
of  Carthage  in  the  streets  of  Selinous  was  in  nearly  the 
same  case  as  the  retreating  army  of  Athens  had  been  on  its 
march  towards  the  Akraian  cliff.  At  last,  towards  evening 
phrase  which  may  perhaps  make  us  doubt  as  to  the 


^  Diod.  xiii.  56 ;  rots  /j^v  Kapxrj^oviois  fcoXcTs  Hu^ixoyro  ri^y  ft&xif^,  ToTf 

*  lb. ;  /earSi  rd  w«irrcaie6s  /Upos  rov  rtlxovi  dya06yrcjy  rwy  *W^pam  . . .  ol 
XtXiyoCvTioi ...  TCI  T«/x7  dirokiw6vT€s, 
'  lb. ;  leard.  ids  ia0o?<As  rwv  ar€v&v  r6vof»  dtfpooc  irwtoTai'ro,  leai  rcb  ^&>^ 
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nine  days'  lesistance^the  supply  of  missiles  from  the  roofs  ohap.  ix. 
failed.    A  new  and  fresh  Punic  force,  brought  up  to  relieve 
those  who  were  worn  out  in  the  terrible  struggle,  at  last 
succeeded  in  driving  the  Selinuntines  from  the  narrow 
streets.    One  last  stand  was  made  in  the  agora^  somewhere  Lmi  itand 
doubtless  within  the  wall  of  the  outer  town  on  the  northern  aqara. 
part  of  the  central  hill.    There  the  remaining  fighting  men 
of  Selinous  gathered  only  to  be  slaughtered  to  a  man ;  for 
the  orders  of  Hannibal  were  to  give  no  quarter  ^.    Resist- 
ance was  now  over;  the  wrongs  of  Siesta  were  avenged. 
Selinous,  or  so  much  as  was  left  of  her,  was  in  the  hands  Taking  of 
of  the  Punic  allies  of  the  Elymian. 

All  the  horrors  of  barbarian  conquest  were  now  let  loose 
upon  the  unhappy  people  of  Selinous.      Their  fate  is  de- 
scribed in  full.     The  story  is  the  same  in  all  such  cases :  First  Sike- 
that  the  details  of  suffering  are  dwelled  on  in  this  case  with  taken  by 
special  minuteness  marks  the  fact  that  this  was  the  first  ^^^^'i*^' 
time  that  any  Greek  city  of  Sicily  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  barbarians.  To  be  stormed  and  sacked  by  Africans 
and  Spaniards  was  a  new  experience.    The  Oreek,  in  his 
worst  moments,  had  never  shown  that  delight  in  mere 
slaughter,  and  not  only  in  slaughter  but  in  mutilation, 
which  was  characteristic  of  many  of  the  races  which  had 
been  brought  together  by  Carthaginian  pay.    We  here  see 
the  worst  side  of  the  Phoenician  character.    While  reading 
the  story  of  the  sack  of  Selinous,  it  seems  strange  and  re- 
pulsive to  think  that  the  doer  of  all  this  was  not  an 
Asiatic  despot,  but  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  commonwealth 
whose  political  system  stood  on  a  level  with  the  best  devised 
constitutions  of  Oreece  and  Italy.     In  war,  at  this  stage, 
the  Carthaginians  were  still  barbarians  in  every  sense.  We  War&re  of 
can  hardly  judge  of  the  elder  Hannibal  as  a  general.     The 

^  IMod.  ziii.  57  ;  iA  82,  rw  €injfi«piais  iwjfpfifyoi,  a<f>ATT(iv  vaptK^Xtvorro' 
wis  52  T^v  &yopity  owZpaftAmw  rwv  XtXivowrieayf  o^ot  ii\v  kvravOa  /mx6- 
ftcroi  w6yT(s  drifpi$rt<rcty, 

H  h  2 
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effect  of 
numbers. 


CHAP.  IX.  kind  of  warfare  which  he  practised  allowed  of  no  great 
displays  of  skill  in  the  field ;  but  the  efficiency  of  his  war- 
like engines  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  warfare  of  his 
greater  namesake^  so  mighty  in  battle^  so  weak  in  the 
leaguer.  Yet  in  onr  present  Hannibal  we  seem  to  see 
something  of  the  barbarian's  tmst  in  mere  numbers.  Here 
indeed  it  was  not  wholly  out  of  place ;  in  such  a  warfare  as 
the  siege  of  Selinous  numbers  must  prevail  in  the  end. 
Even  where  the  question  of  numbers  did  not  come  in,  a 
Carthaginian  general  had  no  call  to  be  chary  of  the  blood 
of  subjects  and  hirelings  in  the  way  in  which  political 
reasons  alone  made  a  Greek  general  chary  of  the  blood  of 
citizens  and  allies.  But  in  the  attack  and  defence  of 
Selinous  it  was  simply  a  question  of  numbers.  The  com- 
mander who  can  always  bring  up  fresh  fighting  men  to  fill 
the  places  of  those  who  are  killed  or  wearied  out  must  at 
last  gain  his  point  over  those  who  have  no  such  reserve  to 
draw  on.  Hannibal  won  the  day  at  Selinous  as  Xerxes 
had  won  the  day  at  Thermopylai;  how  he  might  have 
fared  against  the  forces  of  Selinous  and  her  allies  in  such 
a  fight  as  that  in  which  Gel6n  overcame  his  grandfather 
we  can  only  guess.  But  there  is  at  least  nothing  to  show 
that,  as  the  commander  of  an  army  made  up  of  various 
nations  and  various  arms,  he  had  reached  to  any  measure 
of  that  wonderful  power  by  which  the  later  Hannibal 
knew  how  to  use  every  element  in  such  a  mingled  force  to 
its  special  end. 

Slaughter        To  the  might  of  numbers  then  Selinous  at  last  yielded. 

nuntinei.  ~  Once  within  the  city,  the  barbarians  of  Africa  and  Spain 
had  full  licence  to  glut  their  savage  instincts  at  the 
cost  of  the  conquered.  An  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
men,  women,  and  children  was  no  more  than  could  have 
taken  place  if  Selinous  had  been  stormed  by  a  Roman  army. 
But  as  no  Greek,  so  no  Soman,  and,  we  may  suspect,  no 
Campanian,  soldiers  would  have  gone  about  adorned  with 
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wreaths  of  the  hands  of  the  slaughtered,  or  even  with  heads  ohap.  iz. 
carried  in  triumph  on  the  points  of  their  spears  ^     The  MntiUtion. 
slaughter  of  one  class  of  victims  only  was  forbidden. 
Hannibal  granted  their  lives  to  the  women  who  fled  with  The  women 
their  children  to  the  temples.    They  would  most  easily  flee  temples 
to  the  temples  on  the  akropohs ;  yet  some  may  have  made  ^^j^* 
their  way  to  those  on  the  eastern  hiU.    But  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  that  the  motive  for  this  exception  was  neither 
mercy  nor  reverence  for  the  gods.    The  Punic  commander 
thought  perhaps  of  the  desperate  resolution  which  was 
sometimes  shown  by  both  men  and  women  of  his  own 
people  and  which  was  presently  to  find  an  Hellenic  counter- 
part  in  the  temples  of  captured  Akragas.     He  feared  lest  Hannibarfl 
the  suppliants  should  set  fire  to  the  temples  over  their 
own  heads,  and  so  lessen  the  amount  of  booty  which  he 
looked  for  from  the  plunder  of  the  holy  places^.     And 
after  all,  the  safety  for  their  lives  guaranteed  to  these 
women  did  not  exempt  them  from  outrage  and  slavery.    A 
harrowing  picture  is  drawn,  which  can  hardly  be  more 
harrowing  than  the  truth,  of  the  wretchedness  which  came 
on  women  used,  as  many  in  SelinouB  must  have  been,  to 
every  comfort  and  luxury  that  Greek  life  supplied,  when 
they  were  suddenly  brought  down  to  slavery  in  a  strange 
land,  and  doomed,  while  yet  in  their  own  city,  to  endure 
the  extreme  of  insult  in  their  own  persons  and  to  see 
the  like  wrongs  endiired  by  their  maiden  daughters.     It 
is  not  clear  whether  these  women  and  children  made  up 
the  whole  of  those  who  were  taken  alive,  or  whether, 
after  a  while,  the  lust  of  blood  was  quenched,  and  a 

^  Diod.  xiii.  57 ;  i}irp<vny/ita(or  Si  icai  rohs  V€icp<A>s  icard  rd  warp$a¥  tOos, 
Kt^  rtvif  /t^K  x^*P^  d$p6as  •U9pik(^pw  rois  aiffuifft,  rivh  Bi  ictipaXds  iwl  tw¥ 
yataSiif  nmt  r&y  oawcW  dravfcporrcr  t^tpw.    See  Gzote,  z.  563. 

*  Diod.  xiii.  57 ;  rotrro  8*  tirpa^oM  o{f  rovs  AmKripcSnmn  IXcovrrcs,  &KK* 
€v\afiovftfyai  ft^orf  r^  awrnpUuf  al  fvmutett  dvoTvovirai,  Koraitavcoiin  robs 
raoiv  gal  /c^  ^mnfiwiTi  ovX^o'oi  r^  Jr  aibrais  Ka$i€p»tUnj¥  woXmrikuoM.  See 
vol.  ii.  p.  40S. 
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CHAP.  iz.  remnant  was  spared  to  be  led  into  captivity.    The  figures, 
'^®,  however  got  at,  give  six  thousand  as  the  number  of  the 

nnmbein. 

slaughtered^  while  the  number  of  captives  exceeded  five 
thousand*  Two  thousand  six  hundred  had  the  good  luck 
to  make  their  way  out  of  captured  Selinous,  and  to  find 
a  city  of  refuge  at  Akragas^.  We  have  no  means  of 
correcting  the  arithmetic  of  our  one  narrative;  but  the 
aggregate  of  the  numbers  seems  strangely  small  for  the 
whole  population  of  Selinous,  bond  and  free.  The  desertion 
of  slaves  was  common  enough,  as  it  was  natural  enough ; 
but  we  have  heard  nothing  of  it  in  this  case.  And  in  the 
hour  of  massacre,  Iberians  and  Africans,  thirsting  for  blood, 
were  not  likely  to  stop  to  draw  distinctions  between  the  slave 
and  his  master. 
Sympathy  In  the  midst  of  the  description  of  all  these  horrors,  we 
Greeks  in  &^  struck  with  the  remark  of  our  guide  that  the  wrongs  of 
the  Punic  ^|jg  people  of  Sclinous  awoke  a  feeling  of  pity  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Greeks  who  were  serving  on  the  side  of  Carthage  '. 
It  is  only  from  this  casual  notice  that  we  learn  that  any  of 
the  Hellenic  name  had  sold  themselves  to  such  treason 
against  all  Hellenic  fellowship.  The  notice  stands  quite 
by  itself,  and  we  are  not  told  whether  any  practical  results 
came  of  their  S3rmpathy.  We  do  not  hear,  for  instances, 
whether  the  Selinuntines  who  escaped  were  at  all  helped 
Reception  by  the  counivauce  of  their  repentant  brethren.  At  any 
tivM^t  ^^  those  of  them  who  escaped  to  Akragas  found  the 
AkragM.  most  friendly  reception  there.  The  Akragantines,  by  their 
strange  delay  in  sending  help  at  such  a  moment,  had  been 
in  some  measure  the  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  Selinous. 
They  now  did  what  little  they  could  to  make  up  for  their 
fault.  The  Selinuntine  refugees  received  an  allowance  of 
com  from  the  public  treasury  of  Akragas,  and  the  men  them- 

'  Died.  xiii.  58. 

*  lb. ;  $€MpovyT*s  ri^y  rov  fiiov  iivrafioX^v  ol  roh  Kapxffiwiois  'EAAtfcs 
ffv/ifiaxovrrcf  ff\4ow  riiv  rw  dxKTjpovyrwif  r^xt^'    That  ifl  all. 
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selves  were  parted  out  among  the  houses  of  the  citizens,  chap.  ix. 
And  every  man  was  zealous  to  do  all  that  he  could  for  the 
^ests  that  were  quartered  upon  him  \ 

While  Hannibal  and  his  destroying  army  were  revelling  March  of 
in  the  overthrow  of  Selinous  and  the  slaughter  and  bondage  LL^."^ 
of  its  people,  while  the  remnant  of  that  people  was  enjoying  ^^f  f . 
the  hospitality  of  Akragantine  hosts  instead  of  returning 
thanks  for  the  help  of  Akragantine  comrades,  the  promised 
succours  from  Syracuse  were  at  last  on  their  march.    Three 
thousand  picked  men  were  sent  to  the  help  of  Selinous 
under  the  conunand  of  Diokles,  demagogue  and  lawgiver  ^. 
And  when  they  once  set  out,  they  did  not  linger  \    When  They  hear 
they  reached  Akragas,  they  heard  that  Selinous  was  already  AkragaB.^ 
in  the  hands  of  the  barbarians.     The  blow  then  had  fallen; 
nothing  could  be  done  to  ward  it  off ;   the  only  hope  was 
that  something  might  be  done  to  lighten  its  bitterness.    It 
does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  thought  of  military 
action  against  the  victorious  Carthaginians;  but  something, 
it  was  hoped,  might  be  gained  by  diplomacy*     Syracuse  Negotia- 
was  still  nominally  at  peace  with  Carthage,  and  a  Sy  racusan  s^^iibal'; 
embassy  was  sent  from  Akragas  to  Hannibal,  praying  him 
to  put  his  captives  to  ransom,  and  to  spare  the  temples  of 
the  gods  *,     The  answer  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Funic 
commander  is  in  any  case  characteristic,  and  it  may  be 
genuine.     The  people  of  Selinous  had  not  been  able  to 
keep  their  freedom;  they  must  therefore  have  a  taste  of 
slavery.   As  for  the  gods,  they  had  gone  away  from  Selinous 
in  displeasure  against  its  inhabitants^.     The  diplomacy  of 

^  Diod.  xiii  58  ;  wpo$vfwts  oZai  xoptn^iy  Td  wpbs  t6  (^  Smrra, 
'  lb.  59.    His  name  oomes  in  quite  casaally  at  the  end.    We  must  not 
forget  his  death  in  o.  33  and  35. 

'  lb. ;  irpoairtirraXfUvoi  «ard  trrav^v  M  ri)v  fi<yifitiaif. 

*  lb. ;  wapiumXoiSvT€S  rdy  'Awifieaf  to6s  re  dtxfoXimms  dwokvrpwaai  xat 
T&r  $t&^  roi^  I'ooi^  iaffoi. 

*  lb. ;  Toi/s  filv  XfKirovyriovs  fi^  Swa/Uravs  rrfptw  r^y  i\€V$fpiav  VHpar 
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CHAP.  uL   Syracuse  thus  did  bat  little  for  the  captives  and  refogees 
of  Selinoos.    But  Hannibal,  in  whom  the  family  feding 
was  so  strong,  was  also  capable  of  being  moved  by  private 
his  treat-    friendship.     Empedidn,  the  friend  of  Carthage^  most  likely 
Empedidn.  ^^  personal  friend  of  Giskdn  when  he  lived  at  Seirnous, 
was  among  the  refugees  at  Akragas.     He  was  sent  to 
Hannibal  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body  who  had  escaped^ 
and  he  was  &vourably  received.     His  own  property  was 
given  back  to  him;  such  of  his  kinsfolk  as  were  Moong  the 
captives  were  set  free  ^.    And  some  measure  of  scornful 
mercy  was  meted  out  to  the  whole  body  of  the  refugees. 
The  refa-    They  were  allowed  to  come  back  to  their  town,  and  to  tiU 
MsabjectB  ^ts  lands.     But  Selinous  was  wiped  out  of  the  roll  of 
thf^'       Hellenic  cities.    It  ceased  to  be  even  a  dependent  common- 
wealth.   The  remnant  of  its  citizens  who  were  allowed  to 
dwell  in  it  were  to  hold  its  soil  simply  as  subjects  and 
tributaries  of  Carthage^.    No  Sikeliot  city  had  ever  before 
been  brought  to  submit  to  such  a  fate.    But  the  doom  of 
Selinous  was  only  the  beginning  of  sorrows.     The  historian 
now^  for  the  first  time  but  not  for  the  last^  makes  use  of  a 
mournful  formula.     ^'  Thus  was  a  city  destroyed  which  had 
628-409.     stood  two  hundred  and  forty-two  years  from  its  founda- 
Newness     tion^.^^     The  exact  date  may  be  doubted;    but  in  any 
of  SeUnoo..  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  shortness  of  the  time  daring 

which  Selinous  had  been  in  being.  We  feel  that  in  Sicily 
we  are  in  a  colonial  world,  where  things  are  newer  and 
less  abiding  than  they  are  in  lands  of  older  birth.  Two 
hundred  and  forty-two  years  seems  but  a  short  life  when 

r^s  BovKtias  A^^ca^oi*  ro^s  Bk  Otws  iicrds  ZeXivovvros  oXx^ff^at,  irp(Mr«a^arras 
rots  ivotiemfatv, 

*  On  Empedidn,  see  aboye,  p.  450, 

■  Diod.  xiii.  59 ;  rots  l^nrc^ctry^o'i  X€ktvov¥Tiots  IdoMrcv  i^owriaw  r^  w6\aw 
otxccK  zeal  t^k  x^P^  7«<'^«»'>  t^Xowto?  <^6pov  rclis  Kapxrfiopiott. 

'  lb. ;  tUrnf  fikv  o3k  ^  v^Aif  dird  rrji  terlirtcn  olia^ttiTa  XP^^^^  ^^^  ZutKoaiati^ 
r€ff<rap&Koirra  Wo,  kdXm.  See  c.  62.  The  namber,  aocoiding  to  the  nckon- 
ing  of  ThacydideB,  vi.  4.  2,  woold  rather  be  aboat  two  handled  and 
twenty. 
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set  agftinst  the  long  ages  of  Ogygian  Athens  or  Ogjgian  ohaf.  ix. 
Thebes. 

Hannibal  had  now  done  the  work  which  Carthage  had  Pablio 
laid  upon  him.    He  had  been  sent  to  defend  Segesta  against  HAambal 
the  ag^^ressions  of  Selinous,  and  of  aggressions  on  the  part  ^^"®  > 
of  Selinons  there  was  no  longer  any  fear.     He  might  take 
his  host  back  to  Carthage  without  any  danger  of  crucifixion 
or  banishment.      But,  if  he  had  done  the  work  which 
Carthage  had  laid  upon  him^  he  had  not  done  the  work 
which  he  had  laid  upon  himself.     It  is  not  clear  that  he 
had  any  commission  from  the  Senate  and  People  of  Carthage 
to  wage  war  against  any  city  except  Selinous.     But  hehiBpenonai 
would  have  said  that  he  had  a  commission  from  the  ghost  ^i^t 
of  his  grandfather  and  from  the  gods  of  Carthage  to  wage  ^^°^ei»- 
war  upon  Himera.     The  difference  in  his  position  towards 
the  two  cities  must  be  well  grasped  in  order  to  understand 
what  he  really  did  at  Selinous.     '^  Having/'  says  our  narra- 
tive, '^  pulled  down  the  walls  of  Selinous,  he  set  forth  with 
his  whole  force  for  Himera,  being  eager  above  all  things  to 
rase  that  city  to  the  ground  V     He  had  work  to  do  at 
Himera  which  he  had  not  to  do  at  Selinous.    At  Selinous 
he  was  simply  the  general  of  Carthage,  sent  to  do  the  work 
of  Carthage,  a  work  which  undoubtedly  was  largely  a  work 
of  destruction.    At  Himera  he  was  beyond  all  this  the 
grandson  of  the  slain  Hamilkar,  coming  with  the  stem  and 
sacred  mission  of  the  avenger.     Towards  Selinous  then  and 
its  buildings  he  stood  in  a  wholly  different  position  from 
that  in  which  he  stood  towards  Himera.     At  Selinous  he 
had  no  temptation  to  destroy  anything  more  than  was 
needed  for  his  military  purposes.    Those  were  fully  satisfied 
by  doing  what  he  certainly  did.     He  destroyed,  at  least  in 

^  Diod.  zlu.  59;   d  0^   'Awpifias,  w€pif\&v  rd  rc/xv  t^  ^iXivowros, 
^((cii^c  ficrcl  waaris  rip  ^wd/uvt  M  ri^  'IfUpay,  im$vfUfy  fjb&Kiara  ravnp 
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cBAP.  IX.   the  military  language  of  the  seventeenth  centaiy  he  digkted^ 
luqM^^   the  walls  of  the  Selinuntine  akropolis  and  of  the  Selinun- 
tine  city.     He  slighted  them,  but  he  assuredly  did  not 
grub  up   their  foundations.      Nor  did  he,   beyond  this 
necessary  operation  of  war^  work  any  further  destruction 
on  the  city  of  Selinous  or  its   holy  places.      We  shall 
/^presently  see  that  he  did  work  such  destruction  at  Himera. 
No  moii^  There  so  to  do  was  part  of  his  special  mission.     To  bum 
tion  at     ~  ^^'^  ^  i^^t  up  walls^  temples,  houses,  was  at  Himera  a 
SehnouB.     gi^^at  act  of  symbolic  vengeance;   no  such  ceremonial  de- 
struction  was  called  for  at  SeUnous.     Where  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Selinuntines  were  to   be  allowed  to  dwell  as 
subjects  of  Carthage,  there  was  every  reason  for  br^iking 
down  walls  j    there  was  none  for  destroying  temples  or 
houses.     We  have  seen  that,  in  a  kind  of  bravado,  he  as- 
serted a  right  to  destroy  the  temples  of  Selinous;  but  there 
is  not  the  slightest  ground  to  think  that  he  carried  out 
that  right  ^.     The  destruction  of  temples  is  nowhere  as- 
serted in  the  narrative;   it  is  implicitly  denied  when  his 
slighting  of  the  walls  is  so  emphatically  recorded.     And 
the  destruction  of  the   Selinuntine  temples  would  have 
delayed  him  on  his  path  towards  the  vengeance  which  he 
longed  for  at  Himera. 

In  truth  it  only  needs  a  sight  of  the  ruins  of  Selinous 
fully  to  tmderstand  that  it  was  not  by  the  Punic  crow-bar 
that  the  Pillars  of  the  Giants  were  overthrown.  It  would 
indeed  have  needed  giants  to  overthrow  them;  for  every-day 
mortals  such  a  task  would  have  been  too  long  and  wearing 
to  undertake,  unless  at  the  bidding  of  some  special  call  of 
duty.  Such  a  call  Hannibal  did  feel  at  Himera;  there 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  feel  it  at  Selinous.  Nor  is 
there  any  evidence  to  show  that  he  made  any  distinctions^ 
that^  while  sparing  the  rest,  he  overthrew  the  great  un- 
finished temple  on  the  eastern  hill^  most  likely  that  of 

*  See  above,  p.  471. 
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01}rmpiaii  Zeus  K    And  there  is  distinct  evidence  that  some  chap.  ix. 
at  least  of  the  temples  were  standing  ages  after  the  times 
with  which  we  are  dealing.      In   short  we  may   fairly 
acquit  Hannibal  of  destroying  anything  at  Selinous  for 
the  mere  sake  of  destruction.     But  a  question  presents  Did  Han- 
itself  whether  in  one  part  of  the  city  his  approach  did  not  gtroyonthe 
cause  a  good  deal  of  destruction,  though  not  of  the  solemn  ^t|^™ 
and  symbolic  kind.     While  the  temples  on  the  eastern  hill 
and  the  akropolis  have  always  been  visible,  their  fallen 
columns  lying  plainly  above  ground^  it  is  otherwise  with 
the  buildings  lately  brought  to  light  on  the  sandy  hill  of 
the  propylaU,    The  covering  power  of  the  sand  must  be 
taken  into  account ;  still  there  is  the  fact  that,  while  on  the 
eastern  hill  little  has  been  actually  destroyed,  though  every- 
thing has  been  overthrown,  on  the  western  hill  what  little 
is  left  is  standing.     Instead  of  whole  columns  lying  in 
fragments,  we  here  see  the  lower  courses  of  columns  and 
walls^  but  only  the  lower  courses,  standing  in  their  places. 
This  certainly  may  suggest  that  in  this  quarter^  where  the 
invading  army  was  most  likely  actually  encamped,  a  good 
deal  of  direct  destruction  was  wrought,  while  it  was  other- 
wise on  the  akropolis  and  the  eastern  hill.     The  temples  The 
that  stood  there  assuredly  did  not  fall  beneath  the  hands  of  a^oyed 
the  Punic  army,  but  beneath  the  mightier  powers  of  nature.  ^^J^ 
The  way  in  which  most  of  the  columns  lie,  above  all  in  the  quake, 
oldest  temple  on  the  akropolis,  drum  by  drum  in  order,  each 
pillar  keeping  its  place,  like  the  Sacred  Band  of  Thebes 
lying  in  their  ranks  on  the  field  of  slaughter,  shows  how 
they  fell.    They  were  not  pulled  down  by  chains,  or  under- 
mined by  the  crow-bar,   or   beaten  down  by  battering 
engines.     They  could  have  fallen  only  by  some  sudden 
crash  which  brought  down  the  whole  mass  of  each  temple, 
the  whole  company  of  all  the  temples,  in  one  common  over- 
throw.     An  earthquake  alone  could  have  wrought  the 

'  Schubring,  Nachrichten,  45a.    Cf.  Holm,  G.  S.  ii.  83. 
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CHAP.  iz.  destruction ;  of  this  havoc  at  least  we  may  hold  Haoxulal 
the  son  of  Oiskon  harmless.  But  we  may  be  sure  that, 
after  his  visits  the  helpless  tributaries  of  Carthage  who 
dwelled  SbiSelinous  had  no  wealth  or  strength  left  in  them 
The  greftt  to  finish  or  to  repair  the  works  of  happier  days.  If  neither 
m^ned  Greek  Akragas  nor  Roman  Agrigentum,  though  it  again 
unfinished,  becam^ft.  OQusiderable  city,  ever  found  means  to  finish  its 
Olympieion  after  the  Funic  visitation  ^,  still  less  could  un- 
walled  and  tributary  Selinous.  The  columns  which  were 
unfluted  never  received  their  last  finish ;  the  limner^s  hand 
never  added  the  bright  lines  which  the  Greek  loved;  no 
sculptured  forms  of  gods  and  heroes  filled  the  metopes  of 
the  latest  of  Selinuntine  temples  to  point  a  contrast  to  the 
rude  art  of  its  earliest  neighbour.  So  little  is  known  of 
the  later  fates  of  Selinous  that  it  is  vain  to  guess  at  the 
date  of  the  great  overthrow.  We  can  only  say  that  at 
Himera  Hannibal  was  the  destroyer ;  at  Selinous  a  devout 
Greek  would  have  said  that  the  destruction  was  the  work 
of  Foseiddn. 


§  3.  The  Destruction  of  Himera. 
B.C.  409. 

March  of        The  work  of  Hannibal  was  done  as  regarded  Selinous. 

to*BSnera.  He  at  oncc  set  forth  with  all  his  host  on  the  special  errand 

The  Syra-   to  which  he  believed  himself  to  be  specially  called.     It  is 

Hion  of       ^o  ^  noticed  that  our  single  narrative  assumes,  as  it  was 

?*  th^^"  ■  likely  to  assume,  the  story  which  we  read  long  ago  as  the 

seems         Syracusan  version  of  the  earlier  fight  of  Himera '.      It 

knows  nothing  of  the  tale  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  Hamilkar 

which  Herodotus  handed  down  from  Carthaginian  sources. 

The  defeat^  the  slaughter,  the  captivity,  of  the  Funic  host 

are  set  forth  as  motives  for  vengeance,  and  Hamilkar  is 

spoken  of  as  slain,  not  by  his  own  act,  but  by  the  act,  not 

»  Diod.  xiiL  83.  *  See  vol  ii.  pp.  194,  518. 
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necessarily  by  the  hand,  of  Oel6n  ^  Yet  it  would  not  seem  ohap.  ix. 
that  the  more  striking  version  of  the  tale  is  thereby  shut  Tet  the 
out.     The  defeat,  the  slaughter^  the  captivity^  of  the  host  ginian  ver- 
in  general  is  the  same  in  either  case^  and,  if  Hamilkar  "^^^^ 
threw  himself  into  the  fire,  it  was  so  far  Gddn's  act  that  it  abut  out. 
was  the  result  of  Oel6n's  victory.    And  the  special  way,  the 
solemn  sacrificial  act,  by  which  Hannibal  sought  to  appease 
the  shade  of  his  grandfather  seems  to  fit  in  better  with  the 
belief  that  the  death  of  Hamilkar  was  no  mere  chance  of 
the  battle,  but  itself  a  sol^nn  sacrificial  act.     The  work  HannibAl^B 
that  his  grandson  had  to  do  at  Selinous  was  a  stem  one.  yengeanoe 
It  was  to  carry  out  a  ruthless  law  of  war  by  the  hands  of  ^^^ 
men  who  knew  not  what  mercy  was.    But  it  was  no  more. 
The  work  that  he  had  to  do  at  Himera  was  more  stem, 
more  fearful,  but  at  the  same  time  from  his  own  point 
of  view,  more  solemn,  more  lofty.     He  came  on  the  sacred 
errand  of  the  avenger ;  he  came  to  exact  a  mighty  toergeld 
of  blood  for  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  fore&ther,  and  to 
appease  his  ghost  by  an  offering  such  as  the  gods  and 
ghosts  of  Canaan  loved. 

Of  the  march  from  Selinous  to  Himera  we  have  no  Line  of 
details.  The  road,  it  will  be  remembered,  by  which  themi^roh. 
Punic  army  had  to  make  its  way  was  the  same  by  which, 
in  the  earlier  war,  Selinous  had  sent  her  horsemen  to  give 
help  to  the  Punic  cause  '.  It  would  seem  to  lie  through  a 
territory  mainly  Sikan ;  the  most  direct  course  would  be 
between  the  towns  of  Entella  and  Skartheia  '.  The  feeling 
of  the  Sikan  inhabitants  may  really  have  been  on  the 
side  of  Carthage.  They  had  felt  the  presence  of  Greek 
enemies;  they  had  not  as  yet  felt  the  yoke  of  Carthaginian 

'  Biod.  xid.  62 ;  rhv  rhmw  Iv  f  wportpw  'AfjdXjeas  6  irdrwos  avroO  iw6 
rAoiros  drypiBtf,  This  is  not  literally  tme  according  to  either  version.  In 
c.  59  he  fiajB  only,  garaffrparffytfO^U  hrb  T4\wiros  dwjfpiSri,  which  might 
seem  to  imply  the  story  of  the  Selinuntines. 

*  See  yd.  ii.  pp.  187, 196.  '  See  voL  i.  p.  lai. 
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CHAP,  IX.  masters.     Or  it  may  be  that  Hamilkar  found  it  expedient 

He  is         to  press  the  native  races  of  the  island  into  his  service.    We 

SUums  and  ^^^  ^^  ^^''^  Sikel  and  Sikan  reinforcements.   If  the  former 

Sikels.        gjg  authentic,  they  must  have  come  of  their  own  free  will ; 

Sikans  may  have  found  it  either  necessary  or  expedient  to 

join  the  banners  of  the  conqueror  who  was  passing  throng^h 

the  special  Sikania.     By  one  means  or  the  other,  twenty 

thousand  men  of  the  ancient  races  of  Sicily  were  added  to 

Hintoric      the  Punic  host  ^.    At  the  head,  it  would  seem,  of  his  whole 

the  siege     f orcc  ^ — Selinous  in  its  defenceless  state  may  have  been 

of  Himera.  jj^|j  ^  ^^^  ^^  garrison — Hannibal  reached  the  Himeraian 

territory  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  city. 

The  second  Punic  siege  of  Himera  began.    As  a  sieg^e, 

as  a  matter  of  local  interest  generally,  the  warfare   of 

Hannibal  against  the  Greek  city  stands  higher  than  the 

warfare  of  his  grandfather.     But  it  has  not  the  same  place 

in  the  histx)ry  of  Greece  and  the  world. 

Topogra-         As  in  the  narrative  of  the  earlier  siege,  the  topography 

sic^e.         is  less  clear  than  we  could  wish.     But  several  things  lead 

Points  of    iig  to  think  that  the  disposal  of  the  besiefiringf  forces  must 

difference  .  ^  .  i         .  j   i 

from  the     have  been  different  under  Hannibal  from  what  it  had  been 

siege.         under   Hamilkar.      We  must   remember   that   Hannibal 

No  Cartha-  brought  no  sea-force  against  Himera.     We  shall  see  that 

force.         the  besiegers  and  those  who  came  to  their  relief  did  what 

they  pleased  in  the  way  of  ships  without  let  or  hindrance. 

Militery     On  the  other  hand^  we  heard  nothing  of  military  engines 

in  the  former  siege^  while  they  play  the  chief  part  in  the 

present  one.     The  language  too  of  our  one  informant  is 

singularly  different.     In  the  former  siege  we  heard  of  the 

sea-camp  of  Hamilkar.  as  well  as  of  the  land-camp  with 

which  he  occupied  the  ground  to  the  west  of  the  city'. 

Himera        _  _ 

"surround-  Now  wc  are  told  that  the  city  was  surrounded.     Hannibal 

ed." 

^  Diod.  xiii.  59;    frpoffytvofiivcav   &XXay   napd  re    SurfXwy  Kai    Sijraywr 

bKffW/HOJV   ffTpariOJTCJV. 

■  lb. ;  furd  ird<rrfi  r^y  ^vy&fKots.  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  188. 
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placed  forty  thousand  men  on  some  heights  away  from  the  chap.  ix. 
ciiy,  and  with  the  rest  he  surrounded  it^    Strictly  sur-^'JgP 
rounded  Himera  cannot  have  been ;   for  this  time  there  Ronthem 
clearly  was  no  sea-camp,  as  there  had  been  in  the  days  of 
Hamilkar.    But  we  must  suppose  that  the  surrounding  now 
spoken  of  means  something  more  than  merely  a  camp 
on  the  western  hills.    One  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
heights  here  spoken  of  are  the  peaked  hill  to  the  south  and 
the  rocks  which  at  no  great  distance  rise  above  the  Himeras. 
These  form  part  of  the  same  mass  of  high  g^und  as  the 
hills  of  the  city,  but  they  must  have  been  a  good  way  out- 
side its  walls.    And  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  it  was  The 
on  this  side  that  the  besi^ng  engines  were  brought  up.  t^^t^t 
Their  attack  cannot  possibly  have  been  made  on  the  sea-  ^o^^  *^*» 
side.   Even  if  that  side  had  not  been  left  open,  as  it  clearly 
was,  the  height  of  the  ground  on  which  the  walls  stood,  so 
much  higher  than  at  Selinous,  would,  to  say  the  least,  have 
made  an  assault  of  that  kind  very  hard.     From  the  south 
the  engines  might  at  many  points  be  brought  up  to  attack 
the  walls  on  level  ground.     Still  the  story  is  not  without 
its  topographical  difficulties.    Had  we  the  text  of  Philistos, 
we  should  doubtless  understand  many  of  these  things  far 
more  clearly. 

The  overthrow  of  Selinous  and  the  purpose  of  Hannibal 
to  march  against  Himera  and  to  do  more  than  he  had  done 
at  Selinous  must  have  been  well  known  everywhere.     And 
the  Greeks  of  Sicily  had  been  stirred  up  by  the  fate  of 
Selinous  to  act  with  greater  vigour  on  behalf  of  the  second 
city  which  he  threatened  with  destruction.      An   army  March 
charged  with  the  relief  of  Himera,  if  not  yet  at  her  gates,  lilies  of 
was  at  least  on  the  march  to  save  her.     While  Hannibal  ^^f™®'*  • 
was  marching  from  Selinous  to  Himera,  the  Syracusan  host  DioklSs. 

*  Diod.  xiii.  59 ;   rirpatn  ftvpi&aip  AwoStv  rijf  ir6\tafS  M  rivwv  \6tfkoav 
The  mention  of  the  Sikels  and  Sikans  follows. 
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CHAP.  IX.  which  Diokles  had  led  forth  too  late^  wbb  making  its  way 

from  Akragas  to  the  same  point.   The  three  thousand  picked 

men  who  had  set  forth  from  Syracuse  were  now  raised  to  a 

force  of  five  thousand  by  the  accession  of  other  Greek  allies^ 

the  more  part  doubtless  being  sent  by  Akragas  ^.    For  onoe, 

the  first  and  the  second  of  Sikeliot  cities  pulled  heartily 

together.      As  the  story  is  told  us,  it  would  seem  that 

Hannibal  was  beforehand  with  them,  and  that  they  found 

the  siege  actually  begun.    But  they  came  in  time  to  take 

Compar-     their  share  in  at  least  one  stage  of  the  work.     And  th^r 

sieges  of     presence  is  one  of  several  things  which  give  the  resistance 

SeUnou-     ^f  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  character  from  that  of  Selinous.     At 

Himera.  Himcra  there  is  something  more  than  the  hopeless  defence, 
first  of  the  wall  and  then  of  the  streets  of  the  town.  We 
hear  something  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  battle  outside 
the  walls.  And  we  come  across  a  strange  by-play  of 
rumours  and  accidents  which  leads  in  the  end  to  a  result 
wholly  unlike  that  of  the  siege  of  Selinous.  Himera,  as  a 
city,  fell  &r  more  utterly  than  Selinous.  But,  while  the 
inhabitants  of  neither  city  were  wholly  rooted  out,  the  work 
of  slaughter  came  nearer  to  such  an  ending  at  Selinous 
than  it  did  at  Himera. 

First  day;       The  si^e  now  began.      Hannibal's  general  method  of 

ginian        attack  was  essentially  the  same  at  Himera  as  it  had  been 

*       *       at  Selinous.   But  we  now  hear  of  some  engineering  devices 

of  which  nothing  was  said  in  the  earlier  siege.   The  assault 

began  most  likely,  as  we  have  said,  on  the  southern  or 

landward  side  of  the  city.     As  at  Selinous,  Hannibal  again 

brought  up  his  engines  to  play  upon  the  wall ;  he  again 

brought  up  his  multitudes  of  men  in  turn  to  wear  out  the 

^?®  ^       smaller  numbers  of  the  defenders  K   But  at  Himera  he  used 

mines. 

^  Diod.  ziii.  59 ;   wapty^v^Orfffop  abroit  €h  ri^v  fioii9€ia»  01  r*  l^  'AMpa- 
yavTos  ^vpcueowrtoi  Mcd  rivts  rSnt  &kKajw  avfjifi&x'i^t   ^  w&trrts  *h  rcr/»- 
ietax^^ovs,  Snf  AioirX^s  6  XvpiucoCcios  tlx^'^  ^y^iMvia», 
'  The  fofxoyal  come  in  c.  59  ;  but  no  details  are  given. 
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mines,  of  which  we  heard  nothing  at  Selinous.     Most  chap.  ix. 
likely  the  already  tottering  walls  of  Selinous^  which  there 
had  been  no  time  to  repair,  could  be  easily  breached  by 
simpler  means.      But  at   Himera  his  coming  had  been 
expected;  the  defences  were  therefore  doubtless  in  better 
order,  and  their  overthrow  needed  all  the  engineering  skill 
at  the  command  of  the  Punic  general.   But  more  than  this, 
at  Selinous  the  attack,  carried  on  from  the  valley  against 
the  walls  of  the  akropolis,  was  made  by  means  of  moving 
towers  of  unusual  height.     In  such  a  case  the  mine  could 
hardly  be  available     But  at  Himera,  if  the  assault  was 
made  on  the  landward  side,  it  would  be  far  easier  to  find 
places  where  this  kind  of  attack  could  be  used.    The  mine 
was  dug ;   the  wall  was  meanwhile  kept  up  by  props  of 
timber;    the  timbers  were  fired,  and  a  large  piece  of  the 
wall  fell '.     Now  came  the  fiercest  fighting  of  all,  the  Fight  in 
fighting  in  the  breach.     The  barbarians  pressed  on  eagerly 
to  make  their  way  into  the  town.    The  Greeks,  remember* 
ing  all  that  Selinous  had  suffered  ^,  bore  up  against  them 
with  all  the  courage  of  despair.     By  a  mighty  effort  the  The  bai> 
besiegers  were  driven  back,  and,  as  at  Selinous,  night  put  dnven  out 
an  end  to  the  first  day^s  struggle.     Hannibal  called  off  his  ?"^^® 
men,  and  left  Himera  for  that  night  an  imconquered  city  rep&ii«cl. 
of  Hellas.     The  defenders  were  even  able  to  repair  a  large 
part  of  the  breach  which  had  been  made  in  their  walls  ^. 

The  passive  success  of   this  day^s  resistance  was  not 
all.     It  would  seem  that  it  was  at  the  end  of  this  first  ArriTal 
day's  fighting  that  the  Syracusans  and  other  allies  oC^i^g^ 
Himera  appeared  before  the  city  which  they  were  charged 
to  rescue  *.     They  were  able  to  make  their  way  into  the 

^  Diod.  xi]}.  59 ;  MtfHmt  Z\  mir^  ^c^X^i  '^  i^^MS  MiptiStw^  Snf  iforptfa' 
BivTvit,  rax^  vo\h  lUpos  rov  rf ix^vr  Iwww,    Like  William  at  Exeter, 

*  lb. ;  ^o0cv/UiwF  ^  Tobr^  w60wn  roa  XtXivovirrlois, 
'  lb. ;  rax^  rd  f^f<w  rov  r^ixovs  Aif^tcMfOfCay, 

*  In  Bioddroe'  acoonnt  (e.  59)  they  seem  to  come  just  after  the  first 
day's  fighting  is  over.    The  next  chapter  (60)  begins ;  r&rt  /ikv  o^,  witrbs 

VOL,  in,  I  i 
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CHAP.  iz.  town ;   on  the  side  of  the  sea  and  of  the  river  there  oonld 

Second  }iaye  been  little  to  hinder  them.  The  presence  of  these  new 
helpers  stirred  up  the  men  of  Himera  to  a  more  darings  blow 
on  the  second  day^  the  like  of  which  does  not  seon  to  have 
been  thought  of  in  the  defence  of  Selinons  ^.  Himeraians 
and  allies  numbered  in  all  ten  thousand  Gredc  fighting* 
men,  and  they  deemed  that,  with  such  a  force^  they  nught 
well  go  forth  to  renew  the  exploit  of  Gelon  and  Theidn  ^^ 

sally  from  and  attack  the  besiegers  in  their  own  quarters.  The  at- 
tack, like  that  of  6el6n  and  Th^n,  must  have  been  made 
on  the  Punic  camp  to  the  west  across  the  western  valley. 
The  fight  is  set  before  us  after  the  manner  of  a  battle 
before  Ilios.  Parents  and  children  and  kinsfolk  looked  out 
from  the  wall^  and  the  feeling  of  their  presence  stirred  up 
those  who  were  fighting  for  their  deliverance  to  greater 

FintGreek  efforts.  For  a  while  the  daring  sally  succeeded.  The  bar- 
barians were  taken  by  surprise;  they  had  never  dreamed 
that  the  men  whom  they  had  shut  up  fast  in  the  city  would 
come  forth  to  fight  against  them.  Attacked  all  of  a 
sudden,  they  fancied  that  yet  another  force  had  come  to  the 
relief  of  Himera  ^.  Eighty  thousand  men  came  crowding 
together  to  one  spot  in  no  certain  order.  Suddenly  they 
found  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  better  disciplined 
force  of  ten  thousand,  men  knowing  their  own  purpose,  and 
kindled  by  all  the  strongest  motives  of  human  nature  to 
do  all  that  man  can  do  in  such  a  case  ^.     The  fight  soon 

A^ko/i4vfjs  r^r  M  rj)  vAcion  ^Aotcmmof,  iXwray  r^r  woKioptuai^ — that  ii, 
for  the  night  only. 

^  Diod.  xiii.   60;   ido^t  fx^  'utptopSy   airohs  cvyntkKuffuhKnn  ieytmisy 
Ka$dv€p  Tohs  ^fXtrowrlovs, 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  197. 

'  Diod.  xiii.6o;  Avpo<rdoic^T<us  dl  to»  wo\t/dois  AmurHftnorr^t,  th  cirvAs^cr 
ijyayor  robs  0apfidpovs,  vofii^offras  IJKttw  robs  WfA/iaxovs  rots  iroKiopKovfiiinKs. 
He  had  already  mentioned  that  the  newly  oonie  allies  joined  in  the  sally, 
and,  if  he  merely  means  them,  vofii^ovras  is  an  odd  word. 

*  lb. ;  vo\i>  rats  t6X^mm  vntpixoyrn  teal  rats  thx^tfi^oj^s  teat  to  fiiyurmr, 
fuds  IXviSos  tls  ffwnjpiatf  ifwoKtifUptiSf  cl  r^  fo-XV  ftp^^T^atuuf, 
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became  a  disorderlj  flight  on  the  part  of  the  barbarians,  chap.  ix. 
They  strove  as  they  oonld  to  make  their  way  to  the  camp 
of  their  comrades  who  were  posted  on  the  height  to  the 
Bonth  ^ ;  the  Greeks  followed  them,  slaying  them  with  a 
great  slaughter  and  crying  each  man  to  his  comrade  to 
make  no  prisoners'.    But  in  the  pursuit  they  themsdyes 
became  disordered ;  Hannibal  then  gave  the  word  for  the 
reserved  force  encamped  to  the  south,  fresh  and  no  doubt 
stined  up  by  the  slaughter  of  their  comrades  before  their 
eyes,  to  go  down  and  fall  upon  the  pursuera     This  they 
did  with  fearful  effect.     A  second  fight  with  the  new  The  Greeks 
enemies  followed,  in  which  the  more  part  of  the  Greeks  i,^^^ 
were  put  to  flight.    A  body  of  three  thousand,  who  kept  ^<^"^* 
their  ground  to  the  last,  were  cut  to  pieces  to  a  man  K 

The  second  day  of  action  in  concert  with  the  newly-come 
allies  had  thus  done  less  for  the  deliverance  of  Himera  than 
the  first  day  of  unassisted  self-defence  on  the  part  of  the 
men  of  Himera  alone.    But  the  city  was  not  taken,  and, 
even  after  the  loss  in  the  sally,  it  was  still  capable  of 
vigorous  resistance.     But  all  was  spoiled  by  a  series  of 
rumours  and  misunderstandings.    At  the  vety  moment,  it  Evening 
would  seem,  when  the  event  of  the  fighting  had  turned  g^^,^ 
against  Himera,  a  powerful  force  came  to  her  help.    We  ^^} 
must  remember  that,  while  Greek  Sicily  was  invaded  by  of  the 
barbarians,  Sikdiot  ships  and  Sikeliot  soldiers  were  still  fleet. 
serving  in  Greek  war&re  on  the  coast  of  Asia.    The  news 

*  Diod.  ziiL  60 ;  oMcy2  nSffft^  f€vy6m0it  v/idt  ro^  M  rShf  x6^m^  crparo- 

VCSf^OVTOff. 

*  lb. ;  dAA^AMt  rafwrcXcvO/icroc  /a^ra  (ory/xcV.  As  usoal,  Timaios  gave 
ihe  modermte  Sgure  for  the  aUui,  nx  thoaaand,  while  Ephoroe  raised  it  to 
twenty  thousand. 

'  lb. ;  T/Mirx^<M  avrctfr,  (nntrrairrts  rijir  r&r  ISapx^ifiwiw  Siiyafur  xal 
voXXd  dpAoairr*s,  awatrr^s  4»ppi$tfvait,  Frontinos,  who  oonfounds  Hannibal 
son  of  6iak6n  with  the  great  Hannibal,  has  a  story  (iii.  10.  3)  how  he 
took  Himera  by  leaving  his  camp  for  the  besieged  to  take  ("  castra  snacapi 
de  indnstria  passus  est"),  and  meanwhile  assaulting  the  city.  This  must 
be  some  confused  report  of  this  day's  work. 

I  i  2 
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CHAP.  n.  of  tlie  OYerthrow  of  Selinotis  had  reached  her  sons  so  far 
awajr^  and  hospitable  welcome  had  been  given  in  distant 
Their  re-    cities  to  the  men  who  were  now  without  a  home^*    By 
AfU.         ^^  tiiQ®  ^®  small  remnant  of  Selinons  and  the  greater 
contingent  of  Syracuse  had  been  called  back  to  the  more 
pressing  need  of  all  Hellenic  Sicily.     In  the  face  of  the 
common  danger  Syracuse  had  made  up  her  differences 
with  her  own  Chalkidian  neighbours  ^,  and  she  no  longer 
felt  called  upon  to  spend  her  strength  even  in  the  cause  of 
Corinth  against  Athens.     Orders  must  have  been  sent  on 
the  voyage,  telling  of  the  danger  of  Himera^  and  bidding 
the  ships  to  make  their  way  at  once  thither  instead  of 
going  home  to  Syracuse.     On  the  evening  therefore  of  the 
second  day  of  the  fightings  just  as  the  Oreeks  who  had 
sallied  were  discomfited  by  the  second  attack,  the  hopes  of 
the  defenders  of  Himera  were  cheered  by  the  sight  of 
twenty-five  friendly  ships  of  war  showing  themselves  be- 
fore  the  city  \ 
The  Greek!      The  new  comers  had  full  command  of  the  sea.    Hannibal 
the  sea.      ^^  ^^  naval  force  before  Himera.     His  ships^  left  in  the 
docks  at  Motya,  could  do  nothing  against  this  new  enemy. 
False         His  Phoenician  craft  did  not  fail  him.     He  spread  abroad  a 
Hannibars  ^'®  ^^^  ^^®  whole  forcc  of  Syracuse  was  on  its  march  to 
plans;        Himera.     He  himself^  the  story  said,  was  about  to  seize 
design  on    the  opportunity,  to  put  the  ships  at  Motya  to  sea^  to  man 
Syracuse,    ^jj^^  ^j^j^  picked  crews,  and  to  sail  suddenly  against  Syra- 
cuse while  her  military  force  was  engaged  elsewhere  *.     All 

'  See  above,  pp.  439,  433.  ^  See  above*  p.  464. 

*  Diod.  ziii.  61 ;  lijs  /ti-xip  rtuHrrfs  f^  r4\os  kxov<np,  ttoriwX^wxav  vpdt 
T^  'IfiifHxy  viuT€  vp^t  reus  ukwti  rpt^pas  wap^  tw  SiircXiAmr.  He  goes 
on  to  explain  that  they  had  been  in  the  iGgsean. 

*  Dioddros  (ziii.  61)  does  not  directly  say  that  Hannibal  spread  abroad 
this  report.  His  words  are  9itMij  ii  Kci  <p^/aj  rts  icard.  rfftf  wokir,  tn 
"SupoKw&moiy  K.r,K  But  what  follows  shows  that  he  had  no  purpose  of  the 
kind,  while  the  belief  that  he  had  sach  a  purpose  completely  sored  his 
ends.  So  Holm  (6.  S.  ii.  Si)  caUs  it "  ein  GerUcht,  das  Anhiuoger  Karthagoe 
ausgestreut  batten.** 
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was  pare  fiction;   but  the  tale  perfectly  well  suited  the   chap. ix. 
purposes  of  Hannibal^  and  his  device  was  unhappily  suc-> 
cessf ul  in  dividing  the  forces  which  were  now  come  together 
for  the  defence  of  Himera. 

When   the  news  of   Hannibal  s  supposed  design  was  Third  day. 
spread  abroad,  Diokles  and  the  captains  of  the  Syracusan 
triremes  became  uneasy  for  the  safety  of  their  own  city. 
Syracuse   had  already  undergone  a  serious  loss   in  the 
slaughter  of  so  many  of  her  picked  men  in  the  battle  before 
Himera  ^   If  Hannibal  were  to  sail  against  Syracuse  while 
she  was  thus  left  defenceless,  their  own  homes  might  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  K    This  naturally  seemed 
in  their  eyes  a  nearer  call  than  even  the  relief  of  Himera. 
They  determined  therefore  that  the  Syracusan  forces  by  Dioklds 
land  and  sea  should  be  withdrawn  from  Himera^  and  should  ^ptuiu 
go  back  at  once  to  the  defence  of  Syracuse.   And  in  truth,  ^*ennine 
not  only  from  a  Syracusan,  but  from  a  general  Sikeliot  point  Himera.  . 
of  view,  to  preserve  Syracuse  was  a  greater  object  than  to 
rescue  Himera.     To  the  Himeraians  Diokl^  and  the  naval 
officers  gave  this  counsel     Let  them  make  up  their  minds  The  people 
to  forsake  Himera;  let  half  the  population  go  on  board  ^i^^™ 
the  Syracusan  ships,  which  would  engage  to  carry  them  <^*"^^ 
safe  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Himeraian  territory  ^ ;  that  sea. 
is  doubtless  out  of  danger  of  Carthaginian  attacks.     The 
rest  were  to  keep  watch  till  the  ships  came  back  to  take 
them  away  also.     Though  they  were  anxious  to  sail  to 
Syracuse,  yet  it  is  plain  that  they  could,  in  any  case, 
allow  their  allies  so  much  time  as  this.     For  it  would 
naturaUy  take  longer  iqr  Hannibal  to  go  by  land  to  Motya, 
and,  when  there,  to  put  his  ships  to  sea  and  sail  for  Syra- 

'  Died.  ziii.  6i ;   AiokX^s  6  Tmv  kr  'l/*ipf^  cTpaTqyt^s  ovytfioiKtwrt  roTs 

'  lb. ;  &a  fn)  av/ifi^  «ard  icparct  dkwai  ri^r  w6\a^,  awo^M\€M6T•v  kv  rp 
fiiixV  '^^^  Kpariaroty  dvUpuv, 

'  lb. ;  rafrras  [rds  rpf^ptis]  mtroKOfutiv  airn^,  fi^XP^s  ^  iter6i  rrjs  l/upaiat 
yitwyrai  xwfos.    We  shall  aee  direody  thai  they  went  further. 
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CHAP.  IX.  cnse^  than  it  wonld  take  for  themselyes  to  reach  Syracnee 
from  Himera  even  after  this  delay.     Sach  a  proposal  as 
this  was  naturally  not  pleasing  to  the  people  of  Himera. 
But  they  had,  as  they  thought^  no  choice,  and  they  bowed 
The  first     to  destiny^.     A  confused  crowd,  mainly  of  wom^i  and 
^^rriedto    children',  got  on  board  the  ships,  and  were  carried  to  a 
MenaiiA.    pj^ce  of  safety  at  Messana.      Messana,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, distant  as  it  was,  was  the  nearest  purely  Greek 
city  to  Himera.     Sikel  CephalcBdium,  mingled  Kale  Akte, 
might  not  be  looked  on  as  safe  against  either  force  or 
treachery. 

But  this  lengthened  voyage,  longer  than  the  words  of 
the  original  agreement  would  imply,  brought  destruction 
on  the  remnant  that  still  stayed  to  guard  Himera.  Some 
of  them,  along  with  some  of  the  women  and  children  whom 
the  triremes  could  not  hold,  made  their  escape  by  land 
under  the  protection  of  the  force  which  Diokles  led  back  to 
Sjrracuse.  One  almost  wonders  that  they  had  time  to  join 
Hasty  themselves  to  him.  For  he  started  in  haste,  in  such  haste 
Diokl6s*     ^  ^  forget  one  of  the  most  binding  duties  of  Greek 


he  leaves  religion.  With  less  excuse  than  Nikias  after  the  last 
unburied.  fight,  he  left  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  slain  in  the 
battle  beneath  the  walls  without  funeral  rites  ^  Their 
bones  were  left  to  bleach,  and  the  n^lect  of  Diokl^  was 
in  the  end  of  no  small  political  importance.  Whether 
Hannibal  would  have  granted  the  burial-truce,  which  be- 
tween Greek  and  Greek  was  never  denied,  we  cannot  say; 
if  he  had  refused  it,  the  refusal  would  have  become  a  new 
count  in  the  charges  of  cruelty  and  impiety  against  ihe 
barbarian  invader.     As  it  was,  Diokl^  failed  to  dischaige 

*  Diod.  xiii.  6i ;  rw  *Ift€paiofy  o'xcrXia^dSirrMf  filr  M  rots  XefOftivoa,  o^ 

'  lb. ;  kvkrfpcvtrro  Kord^  (nrotrS^  ^Una/i2^  jwaucS/p  n  koX  waOhm,  ht  ik 
itai  Tuv  tfXActfy  cea/idrwr.  The  other  bodies  are  not  rery  (dearly 
named. 

•  lb. ;  To^f  vc^^rof  Ir  tJ  /i&xp  icaroKtv^,    Of.  above,  p.  356. 
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this  paramount  duty;  and  the  sin  was  his  and  not  Han-  chap.  ix. 
nibal's. 

The  perfect  freedom  with  which  both  the  land  and  the  The  sea 
sea  force  sailed  and  marched  away  shows,  along .  with  ^^^^ 
other  things^  how  far  the  Carthaginian  siege  of  Himera 
was  from  being  a  strict  blockade.    The  defenders  of  the 
town  hold  communication   with  the  ships,  part  of  the 
inhabitants  go  on  board  the  ships,  another  part  set  out  with 
the  Syracusan  land-force,  without  any  attempt  to  hinder 
them  (m  the  part  of  the  Punic  army.  That  is  to  say,  while 
the  Carthaginians  made  their  attack  on  the  western  and 
southern  sides,  the  sea  and  the  valley  of  the  Himeras  were 
open  to  the  allies  of  the  besieged.    The  next  day^s  fight-  Fourth 
ing,  after  the  ships  had  sailed  and  Diokles  had  marched    ^' 
away  with  his  army  and  the  accompanying  refugees,  is  continued 

!_  0  •#*j  Jii_<*  #  •         t    defence  of 

spoken  of  as  if  it  were  the  beginnmg  of  a  new  siege  ^.  Himera. 
Such  in  truth  each  day's  fighting  might  well  be  called. 
More  than  one  such  was  still  in  store  for  doomed  Himera. 
The  departure  of  the  ships  and  of  the  land-force  took  place 
on  one  day,  seemingly  towards  the  evening.  The  men  who 
were  left  in  Himera  did  one  more  whole  day's  fighting;  on 
the  third  day — ^the  fifth  day  from  the  beginning — ^the 
ships  came  within  sight  of  Himera  on  their  voyage  back 
from  Messana;  but  they  came  too  late  to  help;  they  came 
only  to  see  the  &id* 

With  the  morning  of  the  day  after  the  departure  of  Fifth  day; 
Diokl^,  Hannibal  again  brought  up  his  forces,  and  the  day 
was  spent  in  attacks  which  the  defenders  of  Himera,  look- 
ing out  all  the  while  for  the  c(»ning  of  the  ships,  suc- 
ceeded by  manful  efforts  in  beating  back.   The  last  morning 
came;  the  ships  had  passed  the  headland  of  Cephalcedium  the  Bhipg 
and  were  actually  to  be  seen  in  the  distance,  when  the  final  ^  "^    * 
blow  fell.     Then  the  stoutest  warriors  in  the  camp  of 

'  Died.  xiii.  6a  ;  Sfta  8*  ^fUptf  rw  Kapxt^^^^  wtpiffTparowtBtvadv' 
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CHAP.  IX.  Hannibaly  the  Spanish  swordsmen^  made  their  way  in  a 

^^1^^^  body  through  the  breach.   The  men  of  Himera  still  fought; 

bj  the  they  still  bore  up  against  other  assailing  parties ;  but  the 

.  panunu.  gp^^jj^y^jg  ^^j^  within  the  city.    They  oocapied  the  walls, 

and  made  the  entrance  more  easy  for  their  comrades^. 
The  whole  host  poored  in,  and  Himera  was  a  captured 
SUughter  town.  A  merciless  slaughter  of  course  began  ;  but  Hanni- 
plandar.  bal,  not  indeed  in  mercy,  gave  the  word  to  take  no  more 
lives  but  to  make  captives'.  The  pillage  of  the  houses 
was  granted  to  the  soldiers  as  their  reward.  When  they 
were  glutted  with  booty,  the  time  came  for  the  symbolic 
act  of  vengeance  which  their  commander  had  come  thither 
to  do. 

Hannibal,  master  of  Himera,  did  the  work  to  which  he 
was  called  in  a  grave  and  solemn  order.  The  soil,  the 
buildings,  the  men,  the  gods,  of  Himera  were  all  in  his  eyes 
guilty  of  the  death  of  Hamilkar,  and  all  had  to  pay  their 
forfeit.  For  the  gods  of  Hellas  he  recked  not.  The  servant 
of  Baal  had  come  by  the  grace  of  Baal  to  show  how  far 
mightier  were  the  gods  of  Canaan  than  any  feeble  powers 
that  might  have  fought  for  Himera.  At  the  altars  of  those 
vanquished  deities  some  still  confiding  worshippers  had 
sought  shelter  as  suppliants.  They  were  dragged  forth 
Plunder  to  the  fate  which  Hannibal  had  decreed  for  them.  The 
Btnictioxi  of  lioards  of  the  gods  were  plundered  ;  fire  was  set  to  their 
temple*,  temples'.  If  their  columns  and  sculptures  were  left  to 
stand  in  blackened  ruin,  it  would  be  a  yet  more  memorable 
trophy  of  the  victory  of  Carthage  and  her  gods  than  if  they 
had  been  rooted  up  from  the  earth.    One  question  suggests 

^  Diod.  xiii.  6a ;  ^(87  avyifiauvt  rd  fih  rtixos  vtattf^  6vd  rwy  /ufX"'^^* 
ro^f  8'  "Ififjpas  d$p6ow  irap€tav€a€iy  cis  ri^y  v^Air.  t&v  ik  fiap0dpcgy  ol  /th 
ijfA^wro  Tohf  irafia$<yrj$ovmas  r&y  *I/ccpaiwy,  ol  9k  KaraXa^fMrot  rii  rc/x7 
fraptiixoi^o  To^  tUlovt, 

'  lb. ;  rod  'Avvlfia  (atyptiy  mLftayytiXfafros, 

'  lb. ;   tA  fikr  Itpd  cvX^tras  itai  rois  Kompvy^ims  Uiras  dvoawdoas 
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itself.    Was  one  holy  place  spared  amid  the  common  havoc  ?  chap.  ix. 

If  we  hold  that  the  sacrifice  of  Hamilkar  was  done^  accord*  Question 

M  lo  tho 

ing  to  the  Syracusan  version,  to  Poseiddn^  and  if  we  hold  temple  of 
that  the  one  surviving  remnant  of  Himera  by  the  mouth  of    ^**    °' 
the  river  is  a  fragment  of  Poseiddn's  temple^  it  may  be  that 
we  have  here  the  one  building  in  all  Himera  which  Hanni- 
bal did  not  destroy  ^.     Be  this  as  it  may,  all  else  perished. 
The  houses  and  public  buildings  were  swept  away;   the  End  of 
walls  doubtless  were  thoroughly  slighted ;  Himera^  after  a  g^o,  ^o^, 
life  of  two  hundred  and  forty  years^  ceased  to  be  a  city  ^. 
The  &te  of  the  surviving  citizens  was  now  to  be  decreed. 
The  women  and  children  were  sent  to  the  camp  as  slaves. 
The  renmant  of  the  men  of  the  guilty  city,  three  thousand  in  HannlbarB 
number,  were  doomed  to  be  the  materials  of  a  mighty  sacrifice  Ji^^^^^ ' 
to  appease  the  ghost  of  Hamilkar.    They  were  led  to  the  very  *l"^^ 
spot  where  Hamilkar  had  made  his  memorable  sacrifice ;  thouaand. 
and  there  the  whole  three  thousand,  after  many  tortures 
or  mutilations,  were  slaughtered^.     For  victims   slain  in 
honour  of  a  dead  forefather  the  fires  of  Moloch  were  not 
kindled.     The  gods  of  Carthage  asked  for  nobler  ofFerings 
than  captive  Greeks.    In  Hamilkar  they  had  had  the  noblest 
offering  of  all ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  profanation  of 
their  service  to  give  the  men  who  carried  with  them  the 
hereditary  guilt  of  his  death  the  honour  of  dying  as  the 
Shophet  of  Carthage  had  died  when  his  life  could  no  longer 
serve  his  country. 

Hannibal  had  now  done  his  work ;  he  had  fulfilled  the  Comple- 
mission  of  Carthage  and  the  mission  of  her  gods.    Carthage  ^^n  ibai*a 
had  sent  him  to  give  help  to  Segesta ;  he  had  given  her  ^*'^^- 
such  help  that  Segesta  herself  was  forgotten  in  the  blow 
that  had  fallen  on  her  enemy.     The  gods  of  Carthage  had 

'  See  Tol.  L  pp.  415,  416 ;  vol.  iL  p.  195. 

'  Diod.  xiii.  6a ;  rifr  w6Xir  tit  Hcupos  ^aricKaifftp,  olicurBdaw  irfj  ^aic6ata 
rtiraapajnrTa.    See  abore,  p.  472,  and  toL  i.  p.  410. 
'  lb.;  vdtrras  alKtadftiPos  mria^ta^t. 
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Cuthage 

and 

Athens. 


CHAP.  IX.  sent  him  to  avenge  Hamilkar ;  and  in  the  overtiirow  of 
Himera,  in  the  solenm  slaoghter  of  her  citizens,  Hamilkar 
was  avenged  indeed.  Yet  it  is  grievous  to  think  that  the 
doom  which  the  Phoenician,  in  the  fall  consciousness  of  a 
high  religious  mission,  meted  out  to  the  people  of  Himen 
was  but  little  harder  than  that  which  Greek  had  learned  to 
mete  out  to  Greek.  Bat  a  few  years  before,  Athens,  under 
the  guidance  of  Alkibiades,  without  any  call  of  vengeance, 
without  any  call  of  policy,  out  of  little  more  than  the  mere 
caprice  of  the  stronger,  had  done  to  the  people  of  MSos, 
in  all  save  the  barbarian  refinement  of  torture,  as  Hannibal 
did  to  the  people  of  Himera. 

Now  that  Himera  was  overthrown  the  Punic  leader  had 
no  call  to  remain  longer  in  Sicily.  In  the  space  of  three 
months^  he  had  fulfilled  his  country's  mission  and  his 
own.  His  designs  on  Syracuse  were  merely  pretended,  in 
order  to  deprive  Himera  of  Syracusan  help.  He  now  broke 
up  his  camp ;  he  sent  his  Sicilian  allies  back  to  their  own 
homes,  and  with  them  the  Campanian  mercenaries.  These 
last  bitterly  complained  that  their  services,  which  they 
held  to  have  outstripped  those  of  any  other  division  of  the 
army,  had  not  been  valued  at  Carthage  as  they  should  have 
been  K  Of  the  soldiers  whom  Hannibal  had  brought  with 
him  from  Africa,  a  part  were  left  in  Sicily  as  garrisons  in 
the  allied  towns.  The  rest  were  put  on  board  the  ships, 
both  ships  of  war  and  of  burthen.  He  then  sailed  back  to 
Carthage  loaded  with  spoil,  and  was  received  with  joyful 
greetings.  He  had,  men  said,  in  a  short  time  done  greater 
things  for  Carthage  than  any  general  whom  she  had  ever 
before  sent  forth  to  war  ^. 

^  Xen.  Hell.  i.  i.  37 ;  Kapxfj96yioi  . . .  atpowrit^  Ir  rpiai  /ujal  9vo  w^€is 
'EXXrjvlSas  'XtXtvovyra  koI  *lfi4pay, 

'  Diod.  xiii.  6  a  ;  kyiea\ovvr€s  rots  Kapxij^wtoit,  &s  cdriorrariH  /lir  rSw 
t^fi€prf/i&roav  ytyfyrjfiivoi,  ohic  A^Uts  ti  x^^/htos  ttKq^t&rti  iwy  wtvpafftihci^, 

*  lb. ;  dv^yroiv  air^  woan'ts  8c^iot;|(cvof  tcai  Tt/JtShms,  &i  kw  iKiy^  XP^'V 
fui^ova  wp6£ayTa  r&r  wp&rtpoy  arpanpiSfv, 


Hannibal 
dlEonisses 
his  anny. 

Discontent 
of  the 
Campan- 
ians. 


Trium- 
phant re- 
ception of 
Hannibal 
at  Car- 
thage. 
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The  first  expedition  of  Hannibal  was  indeed  rich  in  fruits  ohap.  tx. 
for  Carthaffe  of  other  kinds  than  the  destruction  of  two  tncre^wd 
Greek  cities.    There  is  no  doubt  that  from  this  time  the  of  Cartha- 
position  of  Carthage  in  Sicily  was  greatly  strengthened  as  §ciiy. 
concerned  her  relations  to  her  non- Hellenic  allies  and  de* 
pendencies  in  Sicily^  and  specially  towards  them  of  her  own 
household.     On  this  subject  much  light  has  been  thrown  Namii- 
by  recent  research  in  the  matter  of  coins.    We  have  already  evidotce. 
seen  how  S^^esta  had  hitherto^  however  much  she  might 
be  nnder  Punic  influence,  kept  all  the  formal  rights  of 
an  independent  commonwealth^  and  how  she  had  now  sunk 
into  a  community  formally  dependent  on  Carthage  ^.     The  End  of  the 
numismatic  expression  of  this  change  is  seen  in  the  speaking  c^^.^ 
fact  that  the  coinage  of  Segesta^  of  late  wrought  with  such 
special  cunning  ',  now  comes  to  an  end.     So  too  among  the 
Phcenician  cities  of   Sicily^  it  seems  plain  that  the  de- 
pendence of  Panormos  and  Motya,  whatever  we  take  its 
measure  to  have  been  before^  became  much  stricter  from  this 
time.     The  numismatic  evidence  leads  us  to  see  something 
of  a  conscious  effort  to  check  the  spread  of  Hellenic  in- 
fluences in  the  Phoenician  towns.     Up  to  this  time  at  leasts  Ck>in8 
no  coins  had  been  struck  in  Carthage  itself  \     We  are  left  MnSiogJ 
to  wonder  how  the  great  trading  city,  bearing  rule  over  so  ^^  ^^^7* 
many  coasts,  continued  so  long  to  carry  on  her  dealingfs  with 
no  better  means  of  exchange  than  such  as  had  passed  as 

'  See  above,  p.  450. 

*  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  423.  It  Beems  however  that  the  coins  there  spoken  of 
oome  a  little  later  than  the  aotaal  time  of  peaoe.  They  are  now  held  (see 
A.  J.  EyanSy  Syraeiuian  Medallions,  p.  90)  to  have  been  stmck  just  at  the 
time  of  the  negotiations  between  Segeeta  and  Athens.  This  splendid  issue 
of  money,  examples  of  which  are  very  rare,  was  in  truth  part  of  the  dis- 
play of  fictitious  wealth  made  by  Segesta.  See  above,  pp.  9a,  140.  They 
are  the  latest  coins  of  independent  Segesta. 

'  See  this  point  discossed  in  the  Numismatique  de  VAneienne  J^fiynB 
(Ck>peiiluigen,  1861),  p.  70.  But  how  can  coins  (p.  91)  with  23^  mark 
"  Agiigentum  ou  Agyrium/'  or  thoee  with  3n  "Hybla  on  Abaaenum?" 
Even  if  ys  could  stand  for  *KitfAr(9s^  what  had  the  Carthaginiana  to  do  with 
the  Sikel  towns  I 
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CHAP.  IX.  current  money  with  the  merchant  in  the  earliest  days  of 

the  Hebrew  and  the  Hittite  K    In  this  matter  the  smaUcst 

Sikel  and  Sikan  towns  had  outstripped  the  mistress   of 

Greek        Africa.      StiU  more  was  she  outstripped  by  her  sister  and 

IST^Jof  dependency  at  Panormos  of  whose  coins  of  the  fifth  century 

PhcBnician  ^^   ^ave  already  had  to  speak,  coins  not  only  struck 

Sid^/""     after  Hellenic  models  but  bearing  the  name  of  the  Phce- 

New  coin-  nician  city  only  in  the  Hellenic  tongue  K     It  is  at  this 

^^'^dan  point,  according  to  the  la^t  numismatic  inquiries,  that  the 

legendB.      Greek  coinage  of  Panormos  gave  way  to  a  coinage  strack 

^'''*  by  Carthaginian  orders  on  Sicilian  soil.     It  is  a  coinage 

locally  Panormitan,  of  which  the  art  is  Greek,  but  whose 

short  legend  consists  of   three  Phoenician   letters,   that 

Ziz.  mysterious  Ziz  which  has  passed  for  the  Phoenician  name 

of  Panormos  3.      One's  first  impression  would   be    that 

these  coins  were  struck  by  Hannibal  after  his  victories 

for  the  payment  of  his  mercenaries,  perhaps  of  the  re- 

Thenew     fractory  Campanians  first  of  all.      But  it  is  said,  a  sad 

toted 'iSf"   and  speaking  fact  to  have  to  record,  that  there  are  coins  of 

?^f ;      Himera,  of  her  very  latest  day,  which  show  the  influence  of 

just  before  '  •'  »    #».         ot_     u  l     *"k 

the  siege,    these  very  coins  with  the  name  of  Ziz.     She  torsooK  tne 
^"^^  cock  which  had  crowed  so  gallantly  in  the  days  of  early 

Punic  inroads  for  the  sea-horse  which  appeared  on  the  new 
Punic  coinage,  and  that  in  a  copy  which,  one  is  grieved  to 
hear,  was  of  inferior  workmanship  to  the  model*.  For 
these  two  coinages,  Himeraian  and  Panormitan,  time  must 
be  found.  The  inference  is  that  the  coins  bearing  the  name 
of  Ziz  were  not  struck  by  Hannibal  after  he  had  over- 
thrown Selinous  and  Himera,  but  that  their  coinage  was 
part  of  the  preparations  for  his  coming.  They  were  a  sign 
that  a  new  state  of  things  was  to  begin  in  the  north- 
western lands  of  Sicily.     The  Greek  was  to  be  smitten 

*  Genema  xxiii.  16.  «  See  vol.  ii.  p.  423. 

'  See  yoL  i.  p.  351 ;  SyracnsaD  Medallions,  p.  64  et  seqq. 

*  SyracaBan  Medallions,  p.  65. 
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within  his  own  walls,  and  was  to  be  hindered  from  spreading  obap.  ix. 
his  influence  within  the  walls  of  any  Phoenician  town.    The 
tongue  of  Canaan  alone  was  to  be  graven  on  the  moneys  of 
Canaan.   And  the  mightiest  city  of  Canaan  was  henceforth 
to  hold  in  the  barbarian  comer  of  Sicily  something  more 
than  the  supremacy  of  a  powerful  ally.   She  was  to  be  direct  Carthi- 
lady  and  mistress  over  the  Phoenician  and  the  Elymian,  and  domLiion 
yet  more  so  over  any  feeble  remnant  of  Hellas  which  she  ^  ^^^^^y* 
might  allow  still  to  lead  the  life  of  helpless  tributaries 
within  the  borders  which  she  had  now  made  her  own. 

§  4.     Tie  LmI  I)ay9  of  Uermokrates* 
B.C.  408-407. 

If  the  mission  of  Carthage  was  to  wipe  out,  as  far  as 
might  be,  the  life  of  Europe,  the  praise  bestowed  on  Han- 
nibal the  son  of  Giskdn  was  not  undeserved.     He  had  left 
his  mark  on  the  spot  where  Himera  had  once  been,  on  the 
spot  where  Selinous  could  hardly  be  said  still  to  be.     And 
yet^  after  all  tluit  he  had  done  to  both  those  cities,  the  story 
of  Selinous,  and  even  the  story  of  Himera,  is  still  not  quite 
over.     Hannibal  had  hardly  turned  away  from  his  work  of 
destruction  before  what  was  left  of  Selinous  became  a  centre 
of  war&re  against  the  Phoenician.     Soon  after  the  Sikeliot  Betum  of 
fleet  had  come  back  from  the  ^gsean,  the  banished  Hermo>  kratds. 
kiat^  followed  them.   Rich  with  the  gifts  of  Phamabazos^,  ^^' 
he  sailed  for  Messana.     There  he  caused  five  triremes  to  be 
built;  he  took  into  his  pay  a  thousand  mercenaries,  and  he  His  force; 
was  further  joined  by  a  thousand  of  those  men  of  Himera  he  is  joined 
who  had  escaped  from  the  fall  of  their  city  ^.     Some  at  Himeraian 
least  of  them  had  been  taken  to  Messana  in  Syracusan  ^"^^^^* 

^  Diod.  xiii.  63 ;  Itc  Tip  arftardas  ^Xiay  jfx^^  «P^f  ^ofvAfia^ov  rbv  r&y 
Htpow  ffOTpSanjiy^  iXa0€  «a^*  a^ov  voXXd  -xpifiiMTa,  See  abo7e,  p.  43  a, 
and  Appendix  XXVII. 

'  Diod.  ziii.  63  ;    waptiXafionr  Zi   icat   r&y    imtimoK^Tcar  *IfitfiouMf  &s 
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CHAP.  IX.  ships ;  how  they  had  fared  since  that  time  we  are  noi  Md. 

At  tlie  head  of  this  f  oroe^  and  with  the  zealous  sapport  of 

many  in  Syracuse^  Hermokrates  planned  his  return  to  his 

Objecta  of  own  city.     We  have  no  details ;  from  the  analogy  of  other 

kiatds.        Bucli  cases^  and  from  the  later  conduct  of  HermokratSs  him- 

self ^  we  should  infer  that  he  was  anxious,  if  so  it  might  be, 

to  be  restored  with  the  good  will  of  his  countrymen,  but 

He  IB         that  he  was  ready  to  use  force  if  force  were  needed.     And 

at  Syra-     ^^  certainly  cannot  wonder  that  the  leaders  of  the  Syracusan 

cuse.  demof^racy  were  not  eager  to  recall  a  man  who  came  back 

to  his  native  city  with  so  much  of  the  air  of  an  invader. 

Hermokrates  brought  with  him  a  following  which  might 

easily  be  used  as  the  means  for  building  up  a  tyranny. 

But  the  time  for  force  was  not  yet  come.     The  company 

that  Hermokrates  had  brought  with  him  could  be  useful 

Not  yet      only  as  the  kernel  of  a  native  force.     With  five  ships  and 

enoa^       two  thousand  followers,  he  could  not  make  his  way  into 

for  force,     gyracuse,  unless  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Syracuse 

were  ready  to  receive  him.     Men  were  in  days  to  come  to 

make  their  way  into  Syracuse  in  the  teeth  of  g^reater 

physical  obstacles  than  Hermokrates  would  have  had  to 

strive  against.     A  very  few  years  later^  he  might  himself 

have  been  gladly  welcomed  even  as  a  master.     But  as  yet 

Syracuse  was  in  full  possession  of  her  freedom,  and  to  no 

man  who  came  in  a  guise  threatening  to  her  freedom  was 

she  likely  to  lend  an  ear. 

Hiscrusade      Baffled  in  his  hopes  of  an  immediate  welcome^  the  next 

barbariang.  object  of  Hermokrates  was  to  do  some  exploit  which  would 

raise  his  fame  in  Syracuse  and  in  all  Sicily,  some  exploit 

which  might  at  once  make  the  Syracusan  people  better 

disposed  to  vote  his  peaceful  return,  and  which  might  also 

enable  him  to  surround  himself  with  a  body  of  followers 

better  able  to  win  for  him  an  entrance  by  force.     Nothing 

was  more  likely  to  awaken  general  enthusiasm^  to  make 

Hermokrates  the  common  hero  of  all  Greek  Sicily,  than  for 
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the  man  whom  Syracuse  would  not  receive  to  go  forth  as  ohap.  ix« 
the  voluntary  champion  of  Hellaa  against  the  barbarian. 
What  the  Sikeliot  commonwealths^  as  oommonwealths^  had 
&iled  to  do  should  be  done  for  them  by  a  single  man  witii 
the  help  of  those  who  would  join  him  of  their  own  free 
will.     There  may  have  been  some  in  Syracuse  who  not  lUpoMible 
only  looked  on  Hermokratfis  as  personally  dangerous  to  the  s^t^nte. 
democratic  constitution,  but  who  may  have  been  inclined 
to  look  with  suspicion  even  on  his  Hellenic  enterprise.'  And 
on  formal  grounds  something  might  be  said  against  war- 
fare imdertaken  without  any  public  authority.    It  might  Belntion  of 
be  deemed  yet  more  dangerous  when  it  was  aimed  at  a ^^dOu- 
power  with  which  Syracuse  was  still  nominally  at  peace,  ^*S^ 
and  which  might  be  stirred  up  by  any  attack  to  further 
efforts  against  Syracuse  and  all  Sicily.    For  the  object  of 
Hermokrates  was  to  strike  a  sudden  blow  at  the  Carthaginian 
power^  and,  as  far  as  might  be,  to  win  back  for  Hellas  the 
lands  and  cities  which  had  become  the  spoil  of  Hannibal 
in  his  late  wasting  inroad.     The  heart  of  every  Greek 
would  go  forth  with  him  on  such  an  enterprise,  and  the 
moment  was  suited  for  his  purpose.     The  great  Carthagi- 
nian host  had  left  Sicily,  and  it  was  not  likely  to  be  soon 
gathered  together  again  in  the  same  force.     The  survivors 
of  Selinous  and  Himera,  many  of  them  wandering  about 
the  island,  would  be  ready  to  take  up  arms  in  such  a  cause ; 
volunteers  were  likely  to  flock  in  from  all  quarters.     The  Hermo. 
enterprise  of  Hermokrat&)  had  the  character  of  a  private  privAte 
crusade ;   the  charm  of  personal  adventure  was  added  to  ^^^^T*"*®- 
the  loftier  impulse  of  going  forth  to  fight  in  a  cause  which 
every  Greek  deemed  to  be  a  holy  one. 

When  therefore  Hermokrates  was  refused  admission  at 
Syracuse,  he  at  once  set  forth  with  his  two  thousand, 
suggesting  a  later  hero  with  half  that  number,  and  marched 
right  across  the  inland  parts  of  the  island  to  what  was 
left  of  Selinous.     There  a  feeble  folk,  tributary  to  the 
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CHAP.  IX.  barbarian,  dwelled  without  defence  in  what  had  so  hitely 
He  ooen-  been  their  strong  and  flourishing  city.  Hennokrates  oe- 
noof.  cupied  the  place,  and  began  at  once  to  restore  the  dis- 
mantled fortifications.  ''He  walled  in  a  part  of  the 
HuwalU  dty^;'^  those  are  the  words  of  our  narrattve.  There  is 
akropolis.  hardly  room  for  doubt  as  to  what  part  he  walled  in.  It 
was  the  akropolis^  as  distinguished  both  from  the  eastern 
and  western  hills,  and  from  the  northern  part  of  that  central 
hill  of  which  the  akropolis  itself  forms  another  part.  As 
in  so  many  other  cases,  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  Seli- 
nous  had  the  same  extent.  Hermokrates  did  again  what 
Pamillos  had  once  done ;  only  from  his  recovered  post  he 
looked  forth,  not  on  lands  waiting  to  be  won,  but  on  lands 
which  had  been  lost,  but  which  might  be  won  again.  He 
looked  on  the  shadow  of  what  had  been,  on  empiy  houses 
and  slighted  walls,  on  a  forsaken  haven,  on  temples  left  with- 
out worshippers,  on  the  greatest  temple  of  all  never  to  be 
brought  to  perfection.  The  broken  walls  of  the  akropolis  he 
His  wall,  set  up  again,  and  his  work  is  there  to  speak  for  itself.  Both 
on  the  western  and  the  northern  side  of  the  hill  of  the 
akropolis  are  large  remains  of  walls  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
belong  to  this  repair  of  Hermokratds.  The  wall  is  a  very 
fine  piece  of  engineering  skill;  the  construction  is  most 
cunning,  a  construction  which'  may  perhaps  be  best  de- 
scribed as  a  horizontal  long-and-short  work.  Sut  the  work, 
like  the  wall  of  Themistokles  on  the  akropolis  of  Athens, 
shows  that  it  was  done  to  meet  some  sudden  need  * ;  the 
capitals  of  fallen  columns  were  freely  used  as  materials. 
Ditch  aad  At  the  north- west  and  north-east,  where  the  hill  has  less  of 
natural  defence,  a  ditch  had  been  cut,  most  likely  by  the 
first  settlers.  Additional  strength  was  now  sought  by 
throwing  out  round    bastions,   one   of   which    has    been 

*  Diod.  xiiL  63;    «OTaAa/3o/«fFos  rby  XtXivowra  Ktd  r^s  v6\ws  /Upos 
Irtlxifft,    See  Schubring,  431. 
"  See  Schubring,  a6,  431,  43a. 
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strangely  mistaken  for  a  theatre  ^,  in  advance  of  the  more  chap.  ix. 
ancient  work.  A  gate  is  clearly  to  be  seen  on  the  north 
side,  marking  doubtless  the  original  approach  to  the  akro- 
polis  from  this  end ;  and  on  the  same  side^  in  the  ditch,  is  a 
postern  with  the  same  apparent  arch  which  we  have  already 
seen  on  the  western  hill  \  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  all 
these  are  parts  of  the  restored  wall  of  Hermokrates.  We 
see  them  now  only  in  a  ruined  state,  broken  down  through 
the  whole  extent  of  their  length.  But  quite  enough  is  left 
to  show  what  manner  of  wall  it  was  within  which  the 
^iterprising  Syracusan  set  up  for  a  while  a  restored  put- 
post  of  Hellas  against  the  Phoenician. 

In  that  character  the  Selinous  of  Hermokrates  played 
a  short  but  brilliant  part.     Not  a  few  men  of  daring  and  IncreMe 
enterprise  flocked  to  the  champion  of  Hellas  in  his  newf^^" 
stronghold.     He  presently  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
force  of  six  thousand  men.    With  these  he  began  to  make 
war  on  the  Carthaginian  dependencies  in  Sicily.     From 
Motya  Hannibal  had  set  forth  for  the  destruction  of  SeU- 
nous ;   and  from  restored  Selinous  Hermokrates  now  set  His  wnr* 
forth  for  a  plundering  expedition  against  Motya.     The  Motya. 
short  record  of  his  warfare  is  strangely  confused.     We  are 
told  that  he  harried  the  Motyene  territory,  that  he  de- 
feated the  men  of  Motya  who  came  forth  against  him,  and 
drove  them  back  into  their  city^.     These  few  words  are 
all,  and  we  should  certainly  never  have  found  out  from 
them  that  Motya  was  an  island,  though  an  island  yoked, 
like  that  of  Syracuse,  to  the  mainland  by  a  mole  ^.     When 
we  come  to  a  more  &mous  warfare  before  Motya,  we  shall 
find  that  ships  play  no  small  part  in  the  story.     Hermo- 
krates had  five  triremes,  by  this  time  perhaps  more ;  but 

*  See  voL  i.  p.  410.  *  lb. 

'  Diod.  xiii.  63  ;  wpSnw  iiJkv  ri^  rw  Morvrp^w  k'w6p$ric%  X^'P^'^t  f^  ^^^ 
lvf£cA9^rraf  iic  r^t  96k9ors  f»&X3f  ifpo^<foSt  woXkobs  ftky  drciXc,  rovt  8* 
SXXovs  atf^tdim^tv  Irrdf  rov  r^lxovt.    This  is  aU. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  371. 

VOL.  ni.  K  k 
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COAT.  11,  we  hear  nothing  of  them  in  this  expedition.    From  Motys 
HeiiiTAdas  he  set  forth  to  attack  the   head  of  Phoenician    Sicily. 

the  Pftnor- 

miutnter-  He  entered  the  land  of  Panormoe;  we  hare  no  accomit 
ntory,  ^£  -^^  course;  but  if  he  came  straight  from  Moiya,  he 
would  most  likely  enter  by  the  valley  of  the  Orethos,  and 
approach  the  city  from  the  south.  He  b^;an  to  hairy 
the  Golden  Shell,  and  to  carry  ofE  from  that  rich  land  a 
spoil  that  could  not  be  reckoned  ^.  The  men  of  Panormos, 
strengthened  no  doubt  by  some  of  the  troops  that  Hannihal 
had  left  behind,  came  forth  in  battle  array  for  the  protee- 

HU  tion  of  their  fields.      Hermokrates  and  his  followers  beat 

vctory.      ^jjgjjj  Ijj^j,  ^^  ^j^^  ^^y^  ^^jj  ^^  j^gg  ^f  g^^  hundred 

men*. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  name  of  Panormos  has 
been  mentioned  in  our  narrative  ^ ;  but  it  is  the  first  time 
that  Panormos  distinctly  plays  a  part  of  its  own  in  Sicilian 
history.  The  enterprise  of  Hermokrates  is  the  first  of  a 
Historic  long  series.  It  was  the  first  of  many  attempts,  successful 
Eii  wftT  ^  ^^^  unsuccessful,  made  by  European  armies  upon  the  Semitic 
with  Pan-  stronghold.  The  fight  won  by  Hermokrat^  before  Panor- 
mos was  the  forerunner  of  the  more  successful  war&re  of 
Pyrrhoe,  of  Atilius,  of  the  Hauteville  brothers.  Indeed 
the  whole  expedition  of  Hermokrates,  his  warfare  ¥rith 
Motya  as  well  as  his  warfare  with  Panormos,  is  something 
even  more.  To  have  made  his  way  in  arms  within  the  chosen 
preserve  of  Canaan  on  Sicilian  soil  was  the  first  step  to  the 
appearance  of  European  armies  on  the  shore  of  Africa  itself. 
Never  till  now  since  the  days  of  Dorieus  can  we  be  sore 
that  a  Greek  army  set  foot  on  Phoenician  territory  in  Sicily^; 

^  Diod.  xiii.  63;   ri^v  r&v  Ttayopfur&v  x^'^P*"^  ktrfXar^as,  dpoptBft^rov 
\tias  itevpitvfff,    Gf.  vol.  i.  pp.  59,  252. 

'  lb.;   T&y  8i  HayopfurSay  voydij/ici  vapara^afiivwr  v/»d  rtp  v<SXcais,  clf 

*  As  in  vol.  ii.  p.  186.    But  we  have  mach  oftener  wondered  that  we 
have  not  heard  of  it. 

*  This  of  course  turns  on  the  view  which  we  may  take  of  the  Selinuntine 
viotoiy  discussed  in  yoL  ii.  p.  553. 
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least  of  all  had  the  froits  of  the  Golden  Shell  ever  been  chap.  ix. 
made  a  spoil  by  Hellenic  plunderers.  The  haven  of  Panor* 
mos  was  doubtless  well  known  to  Oreek  merchants ;  but 
when  Greek  warriors  first  broke  by  land  into  its  cam^ 
pagnay  it  was  breaking  into  an  unknown  world,  which  had 
hitherto  been  kept  carefully  sealed  up  against  all  enemies^ 
almost  against  all  visitors.  We  are  told  that  as  Hermo-  Extent 
kratSs  did  to  Motya  and  Panormos^  so  he  did  to  the  whole  of  warfare. 
that  part  of  Sicily  which  was  under  the  Punic  dominion^. 
This  would  take  in  the  new  Carthaginian  dependency  of  Se-  Semu 
gesta^  whose  lands  would  naturally  come  in  for  their  share  solouf. 
of  havoc  on  the  march  from  Motya  to  Pauormos.  It  would 
also  take  in  the  Old-Phoenician  settlement  of  Solous,  which 
lies  straight  on  the  road  to  the  next  place  where  we  hear  of 
any  exploit  of  Hermokrat^s.  From  Solous  he  must  have 
felt  a  call  to  go  on  and  do  for  fallen  Himera  what  he  had 
done  for  &llai  Selinous.  Hellas  had  been  cut  short  by  two 
of  her  cities;  it  had  &llen  to  his  lot  to  restore  one;  it 
would  be  glory  indeed  if  he  could  do  the  like  by  the  other. 
But  the  present  expedition  was  one  wholly  of  defiance  and 
plunder.  The  Phcenician  in  his  pride  of  conquest  must  be 
taught  that  the  Greek  of  Sicily  could  still  strike  a  blow 
at  him  on  the  spot  which  was  his  proudest  badge  of  con- 
quest. But  that  enterprise  was  to  be  put  off  till  the  next 
year.  Por  the  present  it  was  enough  that  Hermokrates 
had  won  back  Selinous  from  the  barbarian,  and  that  he 
had  turned  it  into  a  centre  of  war&re  from  which  he  had 
dealt  a  heavy  blow  at  the  chief  points  which  the  barbarian 
held  on  Sicilian  soil. 


After  all,  the  object  nearest  to  the  heart  of  Hermokrates  New  pou- 
was  his  restoration  to  his  own  city.     To  look  no  farther,  Hermo- 
he  could  carry  on  his  Phoenician  warfare  with  far  greater  ^^»**^ 

^  Diod.  liii.  65 ;  wafaw\fi«dom  tk  mX  r^  Skk^v  x^P*""^  firaow  r^  M 
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cHAr.ix.  effect  as  general  of  the  Sjraeiisaiis  than  he  could  as  a 
private  adventurer  with  no  commiflsion  from  anj-  acknow- 
ledged power.     Of  the  recall  which  he  longed  for  his 
exploits  against  the  Phoenicians  began  to  give  him  a  fair 
hope.     His  &me  went  forth  through  all  Greek  Sicily  as 
Fe<»liiig      the  victorioos  avenger  of  Hellas  ^.    At  Syracose  admiration 
him  «t        ^^^  ^^  deeds  was  mingled  with  regret  that  soch  a  citizen 
Syrmctue.    g]|ouij  \^  ^  banished  man.      His  case  was  discnsaed  in 
several  assemblies^  and  it  was  plain  that  the  more  part  of 
the  people  had  repented  of  the  vote  which  had  driven  Heimo- 
krat^  into  exile  '.     But  a  powerfal  parfy  still  opposed  his 
recall,  and  the  leader  of  that  party  was  that  same  DioUes, 
demagogue  and  general,  who  in  all  likelihood  had  been  the 
He  pUiu    author  of  his  banishment  ^.     Hermokrates  now  b^;an  again 
to  take  measures  for  his  return  ^,  ready,  as  before,  to  use 
persuasion  or  force,  whichever  might  serve  him  best  at  the 
decisive  moment.    He  set  forth,  but  he  did  not  set  forth  by 
the  nearest  road  from  Selinous  to  Syracuse.   He  had  formed 
a  plan  by  which  he  hoped  to  raise  his  own  glory  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  at  the  same  time  to  discredit  lus  political 
He  enemy '^.     He  marched  to  Himera,  or  rather  to  the  spot 

to  Hi-        where  Himera  once  had  been,  and  encamped  just  outside  the 
ruins  of  the  fallen  city,  in  what  once  had  been  its  busy 

^  Diod.  xiii.  63  ;  kvalyov  vapd  roh  ^uctkidmtf  kniyxaa^t.  If  it  weire  one 
city  only,  one  would  be  tempted  to  understand  this  of  a  formal  vote  of 
thanks,  as  in  Thuc.  U.  25.  3,  but  oould  there  be  any  general  Sikeliot  con- 
gress  ju8t  now  to  pass  such  a  vote  T 

'  lb. ;  tlBbs  8i  icai  rStv  "Xvpojcovclwf  cl  frKHcrtn  fi€TtfMX^$tj<ra¥,  ia^ion 
T^f  I9ias  dpfrrjs  dpwrfs  irc^tryaScvficVoi'  t6p  'EpfioKpaTfjr.  8cd  teal  wtpi  alrroS 
rokkSn^  XSyw  yfrofUvom^  iv  rtus  ^KKXijciats,  6  /a^v  S^fios  ^oytp^  f y  iSovXo- 
/i«vot  /carafiix^^^*'*  '^^'^  dvSpa. 

*  The  opposition  of  Dioklds  comei  out  in  c  75  ;  6  fikr  AioicXSjf  iamtrpAr^ 
Tuv  tUn^  [*Ep;io«p^rci]  vtp\  rijs  iea$6Sov. 

*  Diod.  xiii.  63  ;  6  ^  'EpfWKpdrrjSf  dicoiwy  r^v  wtpi  aitrov  ^fopr  ir  toTs 
Hvpatcovffais,  'irap€ffK«vd{tTo  vp^  Hj/y  a&rov  KoBobw  iwt/i€kSft,  ctfiobv  ro^  dm- 
woKirtvofUvovs  itrrinpA^ovrat. 

*  lb.  75  ;  6  b'  *EpfiOicpdrfjs  ravra  livparrtv,  Svcn  6  fjiiv  Aiotckijs  .  .  .  wpotr- 
lU^  roit  rkfjBfffiv,  aMt  8i  .  .  .  iTrayiTiy  rd  9k^$ot  elf  ri^r  v pari  far 
tiSvotay, 


mera. 
407. 
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jfroasieion  \     If  he  really  had  any  thought  of  yet  farther  chap.  ix. 

undoing  the  work  of  Hannibal^  if  he  at  aU  hoped  to  do  at 

Himera  as  he  had  done  at  Selinous^  the  design  was  at  least 

put  off.     It  may  be  that  he  hoped  to  restore  Himera^  not 

as  a  private  adventurer^  but  as  once  more  the  general  of 

the   Syraeusan  commonwealth.      What  he   actually  did 

was  an  act  well  suited  to  bring  him  nearer  to  that  post  by 

an  appeal  to  the  religious  and  patriotic  feelings  of  every 

Syraeusan. 

Hard  by  the  camp  that  Hermokrates  had  pitched  nesa 
Himera  still  lay  scattered  the  unbumed  and  unburied  bones 
of  the  soldiers  of  Diokles^  the  men  who  had  died  in  the 
fight  before  Himera,  and  whom  their  commander  had  left 
without  those  funeral  honours  which  the  common  law  of 
Greece  never  refused^  even  to  an  enemy.     Hermokrates  He  takes 
gathered  up  the  relics ;  he  piled  them  on  wains  decked  in  ^P^J^^ 
costly  guise,  and  sent  them  forward  on  their  way  to  Syra-  ^«*^» 
cuse^.     He  himself  tarried  behind  on  the  borders  of  the 
Syraeusan  territory.     At  this  stage  he  still  professed  all 
deference  to  the  law;  he  was  a  banished  man,  and^  as  such^ 
was  forbidden  to  cross  the  borders  of  the  commonwealth 
which  had  cast  him  out  ^.     He  sent  on  some  of  his  friends  he  sends 
with  the  funeral  procession,  and  himself  waited  to  see  Syracuse. 
what  effect  his  present  action  would  have  on  the  popular 
mind  of  Syracuse.     He  had  hoped  that  men  would  con- 
trast his  conduct  with  that  of  his  enemy  Diokles.    Diokles,  Neglect  of 
general  of  the  Syraeusan  people,  had,  in  neglect  of  one 
of  the  holiest  obligations  of  Oreek  religion,  allowed  the 
bodies  of  his  fellow-citizens,  slain  in  a  fight  in  which  he 

^  Diod.  ziii.  75 ;  itaTfCTpaT09tb€va€v  iy  rois  vpoaffrtlois  t^s  it^artTpafA* 
lUvrp  w6iK^wi, 

*  lb. ;  rd  rw  rtTtKtvTfjMSrvy  itrrd  crvir^Opoiit,  vapaaictvdaas  8'  dfi&^as 
voXvrcAcvf  KUCoafOffUvaSf  M  ro&rcay  wap€K6fu(T€v  airrd  iirl  r^  ^vpcucovaay. 
The  singnJar  form  is  doubtless  due  to  some  late  copyist.  See  vol.  i.  p.  357. 
It  is  akin  to  the  &\€ya  in  a  firagment  of  book  xxiii.  > 

'  lb. ;  oMt  fth^  cUv  M  rw  Spcof  ttariiuivty  Std  rh  nmKhwOm  tqI^  <pvyAdas 
vvd  rSfy  v6fjmv  avwUyai.     Cf.  Plut.  Marius,  43. 
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the  bones. 


CHAP.  OL  commanded  and  wliich  lie  sorvived,  to  lie  on  the  batde- 
field  unboried  and  unhononred^     Hermokrates  the  exile 
had,  of  his  own  pions  and  patriotic  zeal,  fulfilled  the  duty 
which  the  general  had  left  unheeded*    By  his  act  the  bones 
of  the  slain  men  were  now  at  last  at  the  city  gates^  ready 
to  receive  the  long-delayed  honoors  at  the  hands  of  their 
countrymen.     Hermokrat^  might  fairly  hope  that  such  an 
act  might  win  for  him  the  repeal  of  the  sentence  against 
him.     He  might  even  go  on  to  a  further  hope,  that  the 
recall  of  Hermokrates  might  be  coupled  with  the  banish- 
Dioklte      ment  of  Diokles.     The  assembly  met.     Diokles,  imwisely, 
reoMjtionof^^®  would  think,  for  his  own  interests,  opposed  the  re- 
ception of  the  relics  \   But  the  general  f eehng  was  against 
him.     The  remains  of  the  dead  of  Himera  were  received, 
and  the  long-delayed  funeral  rites  were  at  last  paid  to 
them  by  the  whole  Syracusan  people  ^.     The  political  re« 
suits  were  unlike  anything  that   either  Hermokrates  or 
Diokles  could  have  looked  for.     Sentence  of  banishment 
was  passed  on  Diokles  for  his  neglect  of  duty  towards 
the  dead.    But  the  sentence  against  Hermokrates  was  not 
repealed  *. 

Whatever  was  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  this  decision,  it 
at  least  could  not  be  called  a  party  vote.  It  is  more  like 
the  suggestion  of  Aristeides  that  himself  and  Themistokl^ 
should  both  be  thrown  into  the  barathron  ^.  We  are  told 
that  the  reason  why  the  recall  of  Hermokratis — no  doubt 
proposed  in  the  assembly — ^was  not  carried,  was  because 
the  people  feared  his  daring  spirit.  They  deemed  that,  if 
he  were  again  intrusted  with  power  in  the  state,  he  would 


He  is 
banished, 
bat  Her- 
mokraids 
is  not 
restored. 


^  Died.  ziii.  75  ;  ZokSjv  aSrtos  tlyai  tov  v(piewfiaic4v<u  robt  rertktvnfK&ras 
&7d<lHnfs, 

'  lb. ;  TOV  iikv  AtaicXiovt  Kookwjvros  Odrruv, 

*  lb. ;  ol  XvpaKoCffioi  $&il/a»T€s  rd  Xc/^oya  rw  rcrcXcvn^ic^aiy  mat  «ar- 
triiiti  T^  i/apop^y  krlfujaay. 

*  Ih.  ]  6  flip  Aioitk^  l<pvytiM9tj,  rbv  8'  *Epfioicpdr7iy  06S*  &s  wpoaM^arrc, 
»  Plut.  Arist.  3. 
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use  it  to  make  himself  tyrant  \  Did  this  belief  wrong  chap.  ix. 
him  ?  It  is  hard  to  say.  It  was  at  least  not  an  unnatural  Did  Her- 
thought  after  Hermokrat£s  had  once  shown  himaelf  with  j^^  at  the 
his  own  fleet  and  his  own  mercenaries  in  the  waters  oi^T^^^J^ 
Syracuse.  That  Hermokratds,  like  Godwine^  meant,  if  so  it 
were  needful,  to  return  by  force,  no  man  can  doubt.  But 
that  does  not  of  itself  prove  that  Hermokrates  had  any 
more  thought  of  overthrowing  the  commonwealth  than 
Godwine  had  of  overthrowing  the  king.  Hermokrates, 
restored  to  Syracuse,  would  undoubtedly  have  looked  to  be 
the  first  man  in  Syracuse.  He  had  been  so  in  times  past 
when  his  fame  was  less  than  it  was  now.  But  a  man  of 
his  stamp  would  surely  have  been  better  pleased  to  be  the 
chief  of  a  conmionwealth,  whether  aristocratic  or  democratic, 
than  to  sink  to  the  selfish  and  hateful  position  of  a  tyrant. 
But  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling  in  Syracuse  is  instructive. 
That  it  did  exist,  that  it  amounted  to  a  firm  belief,  seems 
clear  from  the  refusal  to  restore  Hermokrates.  That  re- 
fusal  was  a  strong  measure  indeed,  when  the  services  of 
Hermokrates  were  so  great  and  when  popular  feeling  was 
80  strong  against  his  rival.  Coming  events  surely  cast 
their  shadows  before  them.  Men  in  Syracuse  felt  truly 
that  tyranny  was  threatening;  but  we  may  believe  that 
they  judged  wrongly  as  to  the  man. 

Hermokrates,  thus  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  restora-  HereturnB 
tion  to  his  own  city,  withdrew  to  the  post  which  he  had  ^"*' 

won  for  himself  at  Selinous.     He  saw  that  the  time  for 
an  appeal  to  force  was  not  yet  come  ^.     But  force  was  ever  He  deter- 

•  •■ji  ■1.1  ji_^i  •  mines  on 

m  his  mmd  as  a  possible  course;  and  before  long  circum-  unarmed 
stance  seemed  to  have  so  &r  changed  that  he  made  up  his  ^^^^  ^ 

...  ,  SyracuBe. 

mind  to  risk  the  attempt.     The  many  invitations  which  he 
received  from  his  friends  in  Syracuse  took  away  all  scruples 

*  Diod.  ziii.  75 ;  Mimrtvc^  fdp  rijpf  rdy9p^  r6\fiay,  /4  wort  rvxSnv  47^ 
/MOtfias,  iya9€^^  4avrdr  rvpaanfop, 

'  lb. ;  r6r%  rhr  Htup^  o^x  ^P^  *^9rrQ¥  elf  rd  /SMurooto. 
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CHAP.  n.  from  his  mind.  Most  banished  Greeks  who  had  the  same 
chance  would  have  done  the  same.  Not  a  few  would  have 
gone  further;  they  would  have  had  little  scruple  in  such  a 
case  in  alljring  themselves  with  the  enemies  of  their  own 
city.  Alkibiades  had  even  ventured  to  plead  conduct  of 
this  kind  as  a  sign  of  his  love  for  the  city  to  which  he  was 
so  eager  to  be  brought  back  at  any  price  \  So  it  was  in 
our  own  early  days ;  if  Grodwine  did  not  shrink  from  an 
armed  return,  iSlfgar  did  not  shrink  from  a  return  by 
the  help  of  the  Dane  and  the  Briton  K  But  Hermokrates 
did  not  stoop  to  the  baseness  of  Alkibiades.  He  was 
the  ally  of  no  enemy  of  Syracuse.  He  had  become  an 
independent  power,  at  the  head  of  a  force  only  partly 
Syracusan.  At  the  head  of  that  force  he  demanded  his 
restoration  to  Syracuse ;  but  he  demanded  it  as  a  Syracusan 
citizen  who  had  suffered  wrong  from  his  political  enemies. 
Whether  he  cherished  any  further  thought  of  becoming  a 
Syracusan  tyrant  we  have  no  evidence  to  prove,  and  the 
judgement  of  charity  is  the  safer. 

HiB  march       Hermokrates  now  set  forth  from  Selinous  with  a  body 

by  GeU.  . 

^7.  of  three  thousand  men.     Of  the  earlier  stages  of  his  march 

we  hear  nothing ;  but,  as  he  drew  near  to  the  Syracusan 
side  of  the  island,  he  passed  through  the  territory  of 
Gela.  He  came  by  night  to  an  unmarked  trysting-place 
which  must  have  been  arranged  with  his  friends  in  Syra- 
cuse, and  which  could  not  have  been  far  from  the  city  *. 
His  march  from  Gela  naturally  led  to  the  gate  of  Achra- 
dina,  hard  by  the  offora  and  the  docks  in  the  Great  Harbour  *. 
The  gate  was,  by  what  means  we  are  not  told,  in  the  hands 
of  the  friends  of  Hermokrates  *.   But  the  whole  of  his  jmrty 

*  Thuc.  vi.  93.  3. 

*  Norman  Conquest,  iJ.  pp.  318,  394. 

*  Diod.  xiii  75 ;  voptvOds  Sid  t^s  TtK^s,  ^tet  wirras  *iri  t6v  awrmrf- 
liivw  T6%oy.    The  line  of  march  afier  Gela  would  leem  to  be  inland. 

*  lb. ;  irpoa^KB^  ry  itard  ri^y  'AxpaSivijv  wAmvi.     See  vol.  ii.  p.  14J. 

*  lb. ;  T&f  ^Aaiv  Twds  tipwy  irpoKarttXtf/ifuvovs  robs  T6wovt. 
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had  &iled  to  follow  him^  and  it  was  with  a  few  comrades  only   ohap.  ix. 
that  he  was  received  within  the  gate.    Hermokrates  son  of  ^  *'^^"  f 
Herm6n  was  again  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse ;  but  he  Achradina 
came  as  a  banished  man  who  had  made  his  way  into  the  small 
city^  as  yet  indeed  without  bloodshed^  but  in  the  teeth  of  ^^^'^^' 
the  declared  will  of  the  Syracusan  people.     With  so  small 
a  company  as  had  entered  with  him^  he  did  not  venture  at 
once  to  risk  any  decisive  action  of  any  kind.     He  waited  He  waiu 
in  the  a^ora  for  the  remainder  of  his  force  that  lagged  ^^^ro, 
behind.     We  are  not  told  what  became  of  them ;  if  they 
came  up  at  all,  they  came  up  too  late  \ 

Meanwhile  the  news  had  spread  through  Syracuse  that  Battle  in 
Hermokrat^  wa«  in  anns  within  the  city.     The  people  g^rZ'"' 
were   roused ;    a  multitude  soon  gathered  in  the  offora,  ^|^^ " 
seemingly  by  the  order  of  the  magistrates  and  in  some 
military  array.      A  battle  followed  in  the  offora  itself^. 
The  assembled  citizens  were  strong  enough  to  overpower 
the  small  party  of  Hermokrates ;  he  and  the  more  part  of 
his  followers   were  slain.      Others  were  taken  prisoners  Panish- 
and  were  reserved  for  a  formal  trial ;  their  doom  of  banish-  followers. 
ment  was  perhaps  lighter  than  one  might  have   looked 
for.     This  sentence,  it  is  plain,  could  apply  only  to  Syra- 
cusan citizens;    it  may  be  that  the  small  party  which 
accompanied  Hermokrat^  within  the  gate  belonged  wholly 
to  that  daaa.     But  others  who  should  have  come  before  s^nge 
the  court  escaped  its  judgement  in  a  strange  fashion,  ^^g^^g. 
but  a  fashion  which  has  its  parallels   both  in  English 
history  and  in  English  legend  ^.    Some  who  were  grievously 
wounded  were  given  over  to  their  fnends  as  dead.     In 
course  of  time  some  of  them  recovered,  and  one  recovered 
to  play  a  memorable  part  indeed.     For  in  the  immediate 

^  Diod.  xiii.  75 ;  &ytk&fi0ay€  roht  dupvffrtpovtrras. 

*  lb. ;  <r^  roTt  5irAois  1jk0oy  M  r^v  irf^pdy.  Tfaii,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  the  battle  after  which  Arnold  supposes  Diokl^s  to  have  kiUed  himself. 
See  Appendix  XXVI. 

'  Nonnan  Goaqaest,  iii  pp.  500,  505,  514. 
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OHAF.  n.  following  of  the  gieat  Hermokrates  was  one  man,  the  son  of 
a  less  renowned  bearer  of  his  own  name^  who  was  presently 
to  make  Syracuse^  at  the  cost  of  its  freedom,  the  greatest 
power  in  the  European  world.  Dionysios  son  of  Hermo- 
krates is  a  name  that  has  often  come  into  our  thoughts  as 
we  have  traced  the  long  warfare  of  the  Athenian  siege  along 
so  many  spots  which  were  presently  to  draw  their  chief 
his  first  renown  from  works  of  his  making.  We  have  called  him 
in  Mstory.  ^P  ^^  fancy  by  the  site  of  his  own  castle  and  along  the  line 
of  his  own  wall.  That  he  had  played  his  part,  and  played 
it  well,  as  one  soldier  in  the  ranks  of  the  defenders  of  Sy- 
racuse we  cannot  reasonably  doubt.  But  this  is  the  6rst 
time  that  his  name  is  heard  in  our  story.  And  we  hear  of 
him  as  one  of  the  men  who  were  thus  strangely  brought 
to  life  again  from  the  very  jaws  of  death  ^. 

Compar-  Hermokrates  died  and  Dionysios  Uved.  The  coupling 
Hermo-  of  the  names  is  strange  in  itself,  and  it  is  made  more 
Dioi^siwf  strange  by  the  chance  that  the  follower  of  one  Hermo- 
krates was  the  son  of  another^  and  by  the  further  &ct 
that  at  a  later  stage  the  son  of  the  obscure  Hermokrat^ 
Strange-  married  the  daughter  of  the  renowned  one.  Setting  apart 
partner-  these  incidental  points^  it  is  in  itself  strange  to  find 
^P-  Dionysios  in  the  following  of   Hermokrat^.     Dionysios 

presently  rises  to  power  by  the  usual  path  of  a  candidate 
for  tyranny.  He  appears  as  a  leader  of  the  commons  and 
an  accuser  of  men  in  authority.  Yet  here  we  find  him 
sharing  the  fortunes  of  a  man  who  had  been  banished  as 
dangerous  to  the  democracy^  so  dangerous  that  his  restora- 
tion had  been  refused  even  after  an  act  that  might  pass  as 
a  great  public  service.  We  are  not  told  how  Dionysios, 
who,  as  a  follower  of  Hermokrates,  must  have  been  either 

Diod.  xJii.  75 ;  rtvif  airw  roXAotf  9(piir«r6vrts  Tpa&fjuuriv,  in  rtrtXtv- 
T^oTff  M  r&y  avTY^^Sw  vaptMtfaay,  Snwf  fifj  rj  rov  wK^Omn  6pyi  mpa- 
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actoally  a  banished  man  or  liable  to  a  sentence  of  banish-  chap.  ix. 
ment^  was  able  on  his  recovery  again  to  take  his  place 
as  a  citizen.  The  difficulty  would  be  less  in  the  case  of 
one  who  could  hardly  as  yet  be  looked  on  as  dangerous 
or  eminent.  The  really  striking  thing  is  the  union  of 
Hermokrates  and  Dionysios  in  one  fellowship.  The  Syra« 
cusan  people  may  well  have  been  justified  in  their  dread 
of  Hermokrat^.  His  tendency  was  to  oligarchy;  he  might 
conceivably  have  been  driven  into  tyranny.  But  he  was 
essentially  a  citizen,  though  an  oligarchic  citizen.  His 
object  was  the  gpreatness  of  Syracuse^  the  independence  and 
union  of  Greek  Sicily.  He  would  rejoice  to  see  Syracuse 
the  head  of  Sicily,  and  to  find  himself  the  first  man  in 
Syracuse.  But  for  Syracuse  to  reign  over  unwilling  allies^ 
for  himself  to  reign  over  unwilling  citizens,  was  at  least  no 
part  of  his  orig^inal  design.  In  the  beginning  at  leasti 
his  own  personal  aggrandisement  could  have  held  no 
farther  place  in  his  schemes  than  it  must  hold  in  the 
schemes  of  any  man  who  seeks  to  be  the  leader  in  any 
community  of  men.  And,  even  if  circumstances  at  last 
drove  him  to  seek  for  more  than  the  law  of  his  own 
commonwealth  allowed  him,  we  may  believe  that  his  own 
advancement  was  still  sought  largely  as  a  means  to  his 
great  ends.  We  may  further  mark  how  in  the  change  of 
times  those  ends  had  changed.  Seventeen  years  before,  at  Henno- 
the  congress  of  Oela,  what  Hermokrates  had  set  before  tme  to 
the  assembled  Greeks  of  Sicily  was  the  union  of  their  ^J^^jj 
common  island  against  Greek  enemies  from  the  old  Greek  Greek 

Sicily. 

lands.  Of  danger  from  barbarians  there  was  not  a  word^. 
Now  danger  from  barbarians  is  everything;  it  is  in  warfare 
with  the  barbarian  destroyers  of  Sikeliot  cities  that  Hermo- 
krates won  his  last  victories.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be 
sure;  as  leader  of  a  Syracusan  commonwealth,  nay  even 
as  lord    of    Syracuse,   Hermokrates    would    never   have 

^  See  ftbove,  p.  8i. 
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CHAP.  IX.  purchased  a  barbarian  guaranty  of  his  own  pow<ff  over 
^  his  own  people  at  the  cost  of  the  betrayal  of  Greek  cities 

r  to  barbarian  invaders. 

I 

Herein  lies  the  difference  between  Hermokrates  and  the 
Dionvsios    one  man  in  his  following  whose  name  we  know.    Dionysios 

now  £ur 

champion  does^  at  certain  moments  of  his  life,  stand  forth  as  the 
of  HeUas.  champion  of  Hellas  against  barbarians.  We  may  believe 
that  at  any  time  of  his  life  he  was  best  pleased  to  show 
himself  in  that  character.  He  had,  on  a  smaller  scale,  as 
one  man  in  the  following  of  Hermokrates,  shown  himself 
in  that  character  already.  But  objects  like  these,  fore- 
most in  the  platform  of  Hermokrates,  were  secondary  in 
the  platform  of  Dionysios.  It  may  be  that  Hermokrates 
was  ready  to  become  a  tyrant,  if  it  was  only  as  a  tyrant  that 
He  seeks    he  coiJd  carry  out  his  objects.    With  Dionysios  the  first 

the  ty- 
ranny,       object  was  to  grasp  and  to  secure  the  tyranny.    To  that  end 

he  did  not  scruple  even  to  betray  Greek  cities  to  the  bar- 
barians; once  in  possession  of  power,  he  was  ready  to  do 
His  objects  something  for  their  recovery.  The  objects  of  Dionysios 
through  life  are  essentially  selfish;  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  his  own  power  comes  first ;  he  sticks  at  no 
means  that  seem  to  him  needful  for  the  winning  of  power 
or  for  the  keeping  of  it.  We  shall  before  long  have  to 
trace  the  steps  by  which  this  single,  perhaps  unnoticed, 
soldier  in  the  little  army  of  Hermokrates  grew  to  be  master 
of  the  greatest  power  in  Hellas  and  in  Europe.  It  is  only 
because  of  his  later  fame  that  he  is  casually  shown  to  us  at 
the  stage  which  we  have  now  reached.  By  a  chronicler 
whose  annals  ended  with  the  death  of  Hermokrat&s  the 
name  of  Dionysios  would  hardly  have  been  preserved,  or 
would  have  been  preserved  only  on  account  of  the  strange 
form  of  his  escape.  It  may  be  that  the  death  of  his  lead^ 
first  suggested  to  him  the  thought  of  his  own  rise  to  power. 
But  he  was  no  follower  of  Hermokrates,  no  walker  in  his 
steps,  no  carrier-out  of  his  schemes.     Bent  upon  being 
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master  of  his  own  city^  his  path  to  lordship  was  necessarily  chap.  iz. 
the  opposite  to  that  of  his  chief.  His  time  was  not  yet 
come;  but  he  had  not  long  to  wait  for  it ;  we  shall  very 
soon  see  him  enter  on  the  steps  of  the  '^  despot's  pro- 
gress ^,"  that  progress  which  we  nowhere  see  so  fully  or  so 
clearly  set  forth  as  in  his  own  case. 

§  5.   Tlie  Siege  of  Akragoi. 
B.  c.  406. 

The  series  of  events  which  led  as  their  incidental  re- 
sult to  the  establishment  of  the  power  of  Dionysios^ 
but  whose  immediate  object  and  immediate  result  was 
a  further  overthrow  of  Greek  cities  by  Phoenician  hands, 
now  begins.  The  action  of  Hermokrates  against  the  Displea- 
Carthaginian  possessions  in  Sicily  naturally  stirred  upe)^thage 
wrath  at  CarthaG^e.     He  had  done  somethinfi:  more  than  *i  J^®  **^ 

^  ...  ofHermo- 

had  been  done  by  those  cities  which  had  armed  for  thekrat^. 
defence  of  Selinous  and  had  taken  an  actual  share  in  the 
defence  of  Himera.     He  had  won  back  from  Carthage  one 
of  her  newly-gained  possessions,  and  he  had  carried  his 
arms  into  ancient  Phoenician  lands  where  no  Greek  warrior 
had  ever  before  been  seen.     Our  story  seems  to  imply  that 
formal  complaints  were  made  at  Syracuse  on  the  part  of 
Carthage.     For  we  read  of  a  Syracusan  embassy  to  Car-  Embassies 
thage,  which  complained  of  the  war  waged  by  Carthage  in  carthage 
Sicily,  and  tried  to  brin^  about  a  settlement  of  the  differ-  "'^  ^T^' 
ences  between  the  two  commonwealths  ^.   Such  a  complaint 
would  have  great  force  as  a  retort  \  it  would  come  rather 
late  as  an  original  complaint  against  the  doings  of  Hanni- 
bal.    The  Carthaginian  Senate  made  a  doubtful  answer,  Carthage 
and  presently  gave  its  mind  to  making  ready  for  a  new  the  con- 
Sicilian  expedition.      This  time,  it  is   said,  it  was  thej^^^^^^ 

SicQy. 
^  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  66. 

*  Died.  xiii.  79 ;  Supcuro^o^iM  94/afiairnt  «b  Kapxf^^yo,  wp4c$4iSf  w€fii  re 
Tov  9o\i/iov  icartfU/jupotrro,  icai  fit  t6  koiw6y  i^^icvr  wa;&awr$ai  r^f  fiia^pas. 
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CHAP.  iz.  distinct  purpose  of  the  elders  of  Carthage  to  enslave  all  the 

Greek  cities  of  the  island  ^. 

Foundft-         At  the  same  time  they  took  another  step  to  strengthen 

Therma.     themselves  in  Sicily  by  the  foundation  of  a  new  city.  This 

^^^*  was  the  first  distinctly  Carthaginian  colony  in  the  island. 

Gartha-      But  it  was  not  destined  to  remain  for  any  great  time  dther 

^^        as  a  distinctly  Phoenician  settlement  or  as  an  immediate 

possession  of  Carthage.     Of  the  two  cities  overthrown  by 

Hannibal^  Selinous  had  been  restored  to  a  certain  measure 

of  life^  and  it  kept  it  for  a  while^  without  ever  rising  again 

to  its  old  greatness.    But  the  death  of  Hermokrates  cut 

short  any  schemes   that  he  may  have  formed  for  the 

restoration  of  Himera.    The  site  remained  desolate  in  the 

days  of  Dioddros;    it  remains  desolate  in  our  own  day. 

Still  Himera  was  in  a  manner  represented  by  a  new  city 

Position  of  which  now  arose  at  the  bidding  of  Carthage.     The  aite 

of  the  hot  baths  for  which  the  neighbourhood  of  Himera 

was  famous,  the  baths  of  which  we  have  heard  in  the 

legend  of  Herakles  and  in  the  song  of  Pindar^,  was  now 

chosen  to  become  a  stronghold  of  Carthage.     The  position 

was  an  important  one;  it  must^  while  still  a  possession 

of  Himera,  have  been  more  than   a   bathing-place;    it 

must  always  have  been  a  military  outposts    The  hot 

springs  themselves,  which  stiU  bubble  up  as  they  did  when 

they  refreshed  the  conqueror  of  Eryx,  lie  at  the  foot  of 

a  hill  which  rises  boldly  above  the  sea^  and  which  holds 

a  marked  central  position  in  the  coast  which  stretches 

from  Palermo  to  Cefalii.    The  Sikel  headland  stands  out 


^  Diod.  ziii*  79 ;  o2  KoLpxi^^^^  ^  d-woKpitrtts  &f»^fi6ko»s  &$rrff,  iv  piw 

y^c^  v6\€K  KaraJiovKiMrcur$ai. 

*  See  vol.  £.  pp.  59,  76,  210,  417. 

'  Stephen  of  Byzantium  quotes  it  from  the  third  book  of  Philistos  m 
XOfpiw  XiiefXlas.  This  was  the  book  which  contained  the  acta  of  Hippo- 
kratds  Knd  Geldn.  Therma  may  have  been  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Terillot  or  Thdrdn  at  Himera. 
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fts  a  boundary  on  the  one  side ;  on  tbe  other  side  lie  the  obap.  ix. 
hillfl  and  havens  of  the  Phoenician.  Nowhere  do  we  8<>^fiJJai 
thoroughly  take  in  the  position  of  Solous  as  a  Phoenician  Termini 
outpost,  the  advanced  guard  of  greater  Panormos  ^.  The 
range  of  the  Panormitan  mountains^  the  isolated  mass  of 
Herkt6  and  its  neighbour,  are  seen  rising  above  the  gap 
which  parts  the  hill  of  Solous  from  the  inland  mountains. 
We  see  how  wide  after  all  was  the  opening  into  the 
Phcenician  garden  by  the  way  of  the  coast,  and  we  are  at 
once  struck  by  the  wisdom  of  Carthage  in  planting  one  of 
her  strongholds  on  the  hill  above  the  Baths  of  Himera. 
There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  in  so  doing  she  was 
winning  back  a  site  which  had  been  held  by  her  own 
people  in  days  when  Carthage  was  not  yet  a  power  in 
Sicily,  and  when  independent  Solous  had  to  withdraw 
before  the  advance  of  Himera  ^ 

The  fitness  of  the  post  for  the  plantation  of  a  city  has  Tlie  dte. 
been  already  spoken  of.  A  height,  not  isolated,  like  Herktd 
and  Solous,  but  a  spur  of  the  inland  mountains,  stands 
forth  as  if  set  there  to  guard  the  coast,  to   block  the 
passage  between  the  lands  to  the  east  and  west  of  it. 
Joined  by  a  kind  of  isthmus  to  the  high  mountains  behind 
it,  the  hill  above  the  hot  springs,  its  steep  ascent  crowned 
by  a  wide  platform,  and  again  surmounted  by  a  higher 
point,  was  thoroughly  well  suited  to  become  the  site  of  a 
town  and  its  dominating  citadel.     The  new  city  arose,  a  Phceiuoiaii 
Phoenician  settlement,  an  actual  colony  of  Carthage.     Ationofihe 
body  of  Carthaginian  citizens  were  chosen,  doubtless  to  form  ^^^^7' 
the  patrician  order  in  the  new  dependency.   With  them  went 
another  body  of  natives  of  Africa,  voluntary  settlers  and  not 
conscripts,  to  form  the  general  mass  of  the  new  population^. 

^  See  vol.  i.  p.  265.  '  See  yol.  i.  p.  417. 

'  Diod.  xiii.  79 ;  wpb^  i)  3)  nd  arpariv^iia  hMfitfii(uv,  KaTa\4{arrts  rww 
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CHAP.  IX.  We  can  understand  that  to  form  even  the  pleb^  of  a 
separate,  though  dependent  community,  was  felt  to  be  a 
higher  position  than  that  of  mere  subjects  of  Carthage  in 
their  own  land.  No  Phoenician  coins  of  the  new  settlement 
have  come  down  to  us^  and  we  know  not  its  Phoenician 
name,  a  name  most  likely  equivalent  to  that  which  it  bears 
in  Greeks  Therma  or  TAermai,  the  Hot  Baths,  the  Hot 
Baths  of  Himera.  This  last  seems  to  have  been  its 
formal  description,  but  it  admitted  of  an  easy  contraction. 
It  becomes  Himera  itself  certainly  never  rose  again ;  yet  we  presently 

GrreeK> 

hear  of  Himeraians  as  a  people,  and  a  Greek  people.  That 
is  to  say,  Men  of  Therma  and  Men  of  Himera  became 
alternative  names  for  the  people  whose  full  description  was 
Men  of  the  Therma  of  Himera  ^.  And  before  long  those 
men  were  Greeks.  The  citizens  of  Carthage  and  their 
African  subjectfi  occupied  the  strong  place  and  made  it  into 
a  city,  but  into  a  city  for  strangers  to  dwell  in.  Its 
political  position,  its  relation  to  Carthage,  alters  with  the 
It preBerves general  revolutions  of  the  island;  but,  in  freedom  or  in 
tionsof  bondage,  Therma  remained  Greek  and  kept  up  the 
Himera.  memories  of  Himera  ^  The  town  survives,  and  its  name 
is  hardly  changed  in  the  modem  TerminL  It  stands  out 
conspicuously,  if  not  as  one  of  the  great  cities  of  Sicily, 
yet  as  a  considerable  dwelling-place  of  men,  a  town  and 
haven  which,  if  not  specially  attractive  or  rich  in  antiquities, 

^  We  shall  presently  come  to  Thenna  or  Himera  as  a  Greek  town,  though 
under  Carthaginian  dominion.  See  Diod.  xlii.  114,  xix.  2,  where  it  appears 
as  the  birth-place  of  Agathoklds.  But  we  can  hardly  take  the  words  of 
Cicero  (Verr.  ii.  35)  quite  literally  ;  "  Oppidum  Hiineram  Karthaginiensei 
quondam  oeperant  .  . .  Himera  deleta,  quos  cives  belli  calamitaa  reliquca 
fecerat,  ei  sese  Thermis  colloc;irant,  in  ejusdem  agri  finibus,  neque  longe 
ab  oppido  antiquo/^  The  coins  (Coins  of  Sicily,  83,  84)  have  commonly 
eEPMITAN,  sometimes  eEPMTrAN  IMEPAmN  with  the  figure  of  the 
Himeraian  StMehoros. 

*  Cic.  u.  s. ;  '*  Hi  se  patrum  fortunam  et  dignitatem  recuperare  arbitra- 
bantur,  cum  il^a  majorum  omamenta  in  eorum  oppido  oollocaba&tar.**  We 
shall  hear  more  of  them  in  Cioero*s  own  day. 
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still  keeps  its  historic  site  and  shelters  some  memories  of  cbap.  iz. 
the  past.     The  Phoenician  has  lef^  only  a  memory ;   the  The 
Oreek  has  left  only  a  name;  but  the  Roman  and  the  Arab  £^° 
may  be  traced  in  their  works.    The  walls  of  the  mediseval 
city  are  there,  making  their  way  down  from  the  height  to 
the  sea.     The  TalleyB  are  spanned  by  an  aqueduct  of  no 
single  date;  and  the  name  of  the  mountain  rising  abore  Mount 
the  city,  above  the  Oreek  memories  and  the  Roman  build-      ^^^' 
ings,  belongs  to  the  days  when  Oreek  and  Roman  were 
words  of  the  same  meaning.    Elias  himself  keeps  his  poet 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Solunto  ^ ;  but  Termini  looks  up 
to  the  northern  mountain  of  Saint  Calogero.     The  ideal 
monk,  the  finder  and  patron  of  healing  waters,  has  dis- 
placed H^rakles  by  the  Baths  of  Himera,  as  he  has  dis- 
placed Daidalos  by  the  Baths  of  Selinous  '. 

The  foundation  of  the  new  Punic  colony  on  the  north  Extension 
coast  of  Sicily,  coming  on  the  voluntary  submission  of  Se-  ginian  do- 
gesta  and  the  fuller  establishment  of  Carthaginian  power  °>^<>^ 
over  Pknormoe,  Motya,  and  Solous,  marked  a  stage  in  the 
spread  of  Carthaginian  dominion  in  the  island.    Carthage 
had  destroyed  one  Grreek  city;  she  had  enslaved  another ; 
she  had  supplied  the  place  of  the  city  which  she  had  de^ 
stroyed  by  a  colony  of  her  own  citizens  and  subjects. 
Such  a  stage  was  sure  to  be  only  a  step  to  further  advance ; 
and  the  next  advance  of  Carthage  takes  the  shape  of  an 
overwhelming  blow  dealt  at  one  of  the  noblest  cities  of 
Hellas.  The  successes  of  Hannibal  in  Sicily  stirred  up  the 
Senate  and  People  of  Carthage  to  a  longing  for  further 
exploits  of  the  same  kind.    A  vast  force  was  to  be  got  GAthering 
ready,  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  making  the  conquest  of  f^r  the 
all  Sicily  3.     Hannibal  was  again  named  to  the  command,  gj^iy***^^ 
He  was  now  an  aged  man ;  he  had  done  the  work  of  his 

'  See  vol.  i.  p.  267.  '  See  voL  i.  p.  69. 

'  Diod.  xiii.  80 ;  cwtudoyrts  dfdcrjs  t^»  rrfcov  Mwpitwrai. 

VOL.  III.  L   1 
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CHAP.  IX.  country  at  Selinoos  and  the  work  of  his  own  house  at 
Hannibal    Himera :  he  had  no  further  special  call  to  tempt  him :  he 

in  com-  '  \  ... 

inandwith  prayed  to  be  allowed  to  decline  the  toilsome  commission, 
leftgne        His  prayer  was  not  granted  in  full;  he  was  again  to  be 
Himilkdn.   ^j^^  general  of  Carthage  in  Sicily.     But  he  was  allowed 
to  share  his  labours  with  a  colleague,  a  member  of  his 
own  house,  Himilkon  son  of  Hanndn,  of  that   Hanndn 
who  had  enlarged  man^s  knowledge  of  earth  and  Ocean  ^. 
The  two  commanders  took  counsel  together^  and  began  to 
make  the  usual  preparations  for  a  great  expedition  on  the 
Gathering  part  of  Carthage,     They  sent  some  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
"Jir"^'  commonwealth,  plentifully  snppUed  with  money,  to  hire  the 
best  mercenaries  that  were  to  be  had  in  Spain  and  the  Bar 
learic  isles.     They  themselves  went  through  the  African 
possessions  of  the  city,  enrolling  both  African  and  Phoe- 
nician troops,  as  well  as  the  best  warriors  of  Carthage 
herself.     Messengers  were  sent  to  the  kings  and  nations  in 
alliance^  dependent  or  independent^  with  the  commonwealth; 
troops  were  to  be  levied  from  Mauretania  and  Numidia  and 
New  Cam-  from  the  parts  between  Carthage  and  Kyrene  *.     Others 
levj.  went  to  Italy  to  hire  fresh  mercenaries  from  Campania. 

Carthage  knew  well  the  value  of  Campanian  soldiers; 
but  .those  who  had  already  served  under  Hannibal  and 
bad  been  left  behind  in  Sicily  were  known  to  have  such 
evil  will  to  Carthage  that  they  were  likely  to  join  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily  against  her^.  The  host  thus  got  to- 
gether from  all  parts  was  gathered  at  Carthage ;  the 
statements  of  its  numbers^  horse  and  foot^  range  from 
li^o^ooo  to  300^000^.     All  the  triremes  of  the  common- 

^  Diod.  xiil.  80 ;  irapatTovfiivcv  5i  did  rd  yrjpas^  wpoffKaTiarrj^my  koH  SXXim 
CTpaTfjy^v,  'IfidXjewva  rbv  "Awcayw,  Ix  r^s  o^t^s  Svra  cvyytrtias.  See  above, 
p.  448.    So  with  Nikias ;  see  above,  p.  275. 

'  lb. ;  Koi  Tiyas  rw  oIkovvtojv  rd,  irpds  li^v  Kvp^vrjv  KfKktfifya  fU/nj, 
'  lb. ;   Ix  82  TTJs  *lTa\las  fua0wrdfuuoi  Kafotayoift,  Sit0i0€uray  €h  KtBvrpf' 
•jZ€iffay  T^p  lijjv  fiiv  XP^^^'"^  a^Sai^  fuy&Xa  cvfxfiaWofiivrfv,  robs  d*  Ik  XupcAI^ 
MaTaX€\€ifjifi4vovs  Kafivayohs,  hid  rd  vpoaic^icwpivai  rdis  Ka^xV^^^^^f  /ccftl 
Twy  luctXtwrSty  ToxOrfaofUvinn,         *  lb. ;  Timaioe  and  Ephoroe,  aa  usuaL 
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wealth  were  put  under  sailing  orders ;  with  the  multitude  chap.  ix. 
of  transports  and  ships  of  burthen  they  had  made  up  a^®^ 
tale  of  more  than  a  thousand  vessels.     The  news  of  such  Sicily, 
preparations  reached  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily^  and  they 
began  to  make  ready  to  meet  the  danger.     The  destroyer 
of  Selinous  and  Himera  was  coming  against  them.   Nothing 
but  the  most  strenuous  efforts,  the  closest  union^  could  save 
all  or  any  of  them  from  the  fate  of  Selinous  and  Himera. 

Syracuse  took  the  lead.     She  had  done  good  service  to  Action  of 
Sparta  in  her  war  with  Athens,  which,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member, was  not  yet  ended.      Her  own  troops  had  been  Ao6- 
withdrawn  for  duties  nearer  home ;  but  she  had  some  claim 
on  the  head  of  Dorian  Greece.     An  embassy  was  sent  to 
ask  for  Lacedaemonian  help ;  Gylippos  or  one  like  Gylippos 
might  do  as  good  work  against  the  Carthaginian  as  he  had 
done  against  the  Athenian.      Other  appeals  were  made  Appeal 
nearer  home,  to  the  Greeks  of  Italy,  and,  above  all,  to  italiots 
those  who  were  most  nearly  concerned,  to  the  Greeks  of  5StL 
Sicily  themselves.     They  were  called  on  to  stand  ready  for 
common  defence  on  behalf  of  their  common  freedom  ^.    The 
Syracusan  fleet  was  made  ready,  and  was  sent  to  cruise  off 
the  western  coast  of  Sicily,  to  meet  the  barbarian,  if  need 
be,  in  his  own  waters.     But  if  Syracuse  was  the  first  to 
take  heed  to  the  common  defence,  it  was  at  Akragas  that  Akragas 
the  immediate  alarm  was  greatest  and  the  preparations  for  ened. 
immediate  defence  were  most  active.     It  was  deemed,  and, 
as  the  event  showed,  rightly  deemed,  that  that  city  would 
be  the  first  object  of  Punic  attack  ^.     And,  under  the  stress 
of  the  great  coming  danger,  all  jealousy  between  Syracuse 
and  Akragas  had  passed  away. 

^  IMod.  ziiL  8 1 ;  wp^  robs  •MOpopfefiaairras  rd  vXijOri  wp6s  roi^  inr^p  r^s 
Koanjs  iK€v9€pias  id^Zwov, 

*  lb. ;  'tutpayamti^oi  .  . .  ZtOJififiavw,  5vcp  jfK,  W  ahrobi  vpdnovs  t(€iy  rd 
Tov  woKi/wv  fiapot, 

l1  2 
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GSUF.  VL       The  poeition  of  the  great  city  of  the  soathem  coast  made 

poddon  of  ^^  ^  eyefything  the  first  in  the  ooming  danger.     She 

AkngU'    was  now  the  nearest  Greek  neighboar  of  Carthage ;  since 

the  overthrow  of  Sehnous,  the  territories  of  Carthage  and 

of  Akragas  had  marched  on  each  other.     Hermokrat^  had 

indeed  made  Selinoos  once  more  a  Greek  militarj  post;  bat 

it  is  not  likely  that  he  had  occupied  the  whole  Selinantine 

coast  from  the  Mazaros  to  the  Halykos^  and  his  setU^nent 

can  hardly  have  lasted  after  his  death.      By  sea^  now  Seli- 

nous  was  gone^  Akragas  was  the  nearest  Sikeliot  city  to 

Africa,  as  it  had  always  been  the  one  which  most  directly 

fronted  Africa.     To  an  African  power  which  had  already 

destroyed  Selinous,  and  which  longed  either  to  win  more 

dominion  or  to  do  more  destruction  among  the  Sikeliot 

cities^  Akragas  might  seem  almost  to  challenge  attack. 

Trade        Moreover  the  commercial  dealings  between  Akragas  and 

AkngM     Africa  had  doubtless  taught  the  prudent  traders  of  Carthage 

A^^ea.       ^^^^  ^^  would  be  more  profitable  to  have  the  vines  and 

olive-trees  of  Akragas  to  their  own  than  to  go  on  buying 

Prepara-     their  fruits  from  their  present  owners  ^.    The  Akragantines 

Akragas.     therefore  began  to  gather  all  their  crops  and  substance  that 

AU  things  W  without  the  walls,  and  to  bring:  all  within  the  defences 

brought  in     /  .    .  i  .         ,         i  , 

from  the  of  their  vast  enclosure^.  So  the  Athemans  had  done  during 
ooun  ry.  ^^^  earlier  Peloponnesian  inroads ;  but  then  there  was  no 
fear  of  a  Peloponnesian  attack  on  the  city  of  Athens.  At 
Akragas  every  one  knew  that  the  city  itself  was  the  direct 
object  of  the  invaders.  The  second  city  of  Sicily,  the 
wealthiest  city  of  Hellas,  was  threatened  with  the  same 
utter  overthrow  at  barbarian  hands  which  had  already 
fallen  on  two  of  her  sisters. 

^  See  ToL  ii.  p.  390. 

'  Diod.  xiii.  81  ;  iSo^tv  ovv  aOrois  t6v  re  ffirov  ical  robs  AKXovs  xapvo^, 
in  8)  ras  lerfiaM  dirdcror  dird  r^f  x^P^^  Kanutoytl^tof  Ivrhs  rw  rtixSjir.  Cf. 
Thuc.  ii.  14,  17,  52.  It  is  just  after  this  that  Dioddros  makes  that  pictaie 
of  the  prosperity  of  Akragas  on  \vhich  I  have  drawn  largely  in  tqL  iu  p. 
390,  et  seqq. 
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Yet  Akragas  was  not  the  first  point  to  which  Carthaginian  chap.  ix. 
vessels  sailed  in  the  present  war.    Forty  triremes  were  sent 
in  adrance,  but  their  course  was  towards  the  Carthaginian 
possessions  in  Sicily.     These  last  had  doubtless  to  be  looked 
to  at  such  a  moment,  and  they  would  be  called  on  for  their 
contingents  in  the  present  warfare.      In  the  waters  near  Sea-fight 
Eryx  ^,  that  is  on  a  voyage  between  Motya  and  Panonnos,  sy^^^^ 
the  Punic  ships  fell  in  with  the  watchful  fleet  of  Syracuse.  ^i^toT* 
A  sea-fight  followed,  a  fight  stoutly  contested  for  some 
while.     In  the  end  the  Greeks  had  the  victory;  fifteen  of 
the  ships  of  Carthage  perished ;  the  rest  escaped  by  sailing 
hither  and  thither  on  the  opox  sea^     We  wish  to  hear 
whether  any  further  action  followed  on  the  part  of  Syra- 
cuse;  but  all  that  we  are  told  is  that,  when  Hannibal 
heard  of  the  Carthaginian  defeat^  he  set  forth  with  fifty 
ships,  at  once  to  hinder  the  Syraeusans  from  following  up 
their  success,  and  also  to  secure  a  safe  passage  for  his  own 
army  ^    The  next  time  we  hear  of  Syracuse  in  this  war, 
her  forces  are  equally  zealous  and  equally  successful ;  but 
it  is  not  by  sea  in  the  parts  of  £ryz«  but  by  land  on  the 
road  between  Syracuse  and  Akragas.    We  feel  how  frag- 
mentary our  story  has  become  in  the  loss  of  the  great 
contemporary  guide.    But  one  thing  is  plain.    At  such  a 
moment  as  this  all  differences  among  the  Greeks  of  Sicily 
were  forgotten.    Akragas  no  longer  envies  Syracuse,  and 
Syracuse  does  not  vex  Akragas. 

Akragas  was  now  at  the  height  of  her  splendour.    The  Proiperity 
magnificent  Gellias^  still  lived.    The  mighiy  temple  of 

*  Diod.  xiii.  So ;  kr  roTf  vcp)  r^  "^pwca  rSvotf. 
'  lb. ;  9i4ipvy€¥  tls  rd  w4kayos. 

*  lb. ;  IffvcvSc  ydp  ro^t  ftiv  ^vpeuecwrUws  KwKwmi  xph^*'^^  ^9  wportpfi' 
fnarij  nuf  Bi  tUeut  diwdfufftw  d0'<^oX$  vofioaitwdirai  rdr  xordtkovr, 

*  See  ToL  ii.  p.  39a.  Aooording  to  Holm  (O.  8.  ii.  425),  GeUiae  is  to  be 
Men  in  the  PoUis — one  goee  beck  to  our  Synctuen  king  and  his  wine 
—of  a  very  odd  story  in  John  of  Stoboi  (IziL  48),  in  which  we  not  only 
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CHAP.  IX.  Zeus  had  been  brought  to  perfection  as  far  as  mills  and 
capitals  and  cornices  were  concerned.     It  merely  awaited 
its  roof  ^.     Just  before  the  war  broke  out,  the  city  had 
seen  one  of  those  gorgeous  spectacles  in  which  Akragas 
Olympic     and  all  its  citizens  delighted.   A  man  of  Akragas^  Exainetos 
ExadStos.  ^y  ^^^^®>  ^^  won  an  Olympic  victory  in  the  chariot-race. 
4*2.  He  was  brought  into  the  city  on  the  victorious  car,  in  a 

procession  in  which,  besides  horsemen  and  footmen,  three 
hundred  pair  of  white  horses  drew  the  chariots  of  the  other 
rich  men  of  Akragas  who  came  to  do  honour  to  the  victor  \ 
These  men,  we  must  remember^  must  all  have  belonged  to 
the  class  of  the  horsemen,  the  military  strength  of  the  city. 
Was  their  warlike  vigour  at  all  impaired  by  this  wonderful 
splendour  of  life  ?  We  have  one  hint  which  is  instructive. 
Uegala-  About  this  time^  as  part  of  the  preparations  for  the  defence^ 
the  guard.  ^  military  ordinance  was  passed  in  Akragas^  to  forbid  any 
undue  amount  of  luxury  among  those  citizens  whose  duty 
it  was  to  pass  the  night  in  the  watch-towers.  They  doubt- 
less took  their  turns  of  sleep  and  of  watching,  and  the  new 
law  provided  for  the  furniture  of  their  beds.  No  man  was 
to  have  more  than  a  mattress,  a  quilt,  and  two  pillows  ^. 
At  Akragas,  it  is  added  with  a  touch  of  scorn,  this  was 
looked  on  as  the  hardest  bed  that  could  be  endured  \ 
Among  the  foreign  defenders  of  the  city  were  some  to 
whom  this  standard  of  campaign  life  must  have  seemed 
strange.     A  Spartan,  Dexippos  by  name,  was  tarrying  at 

Bee  him  in  a  kindly  light  towards  his  slaves,  but  as  having  views  on  the  art 
of  slave-growing. 
^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  40a. 

*  Diod.  ziii.  34,  83.  He  gives  the  date ;  frw^w6ii-www  V  avt^,  x^f»i% 
rojv  &KKWf  cvyvpiZti  Tpi€uc6aicu  kwKwv  mrov,  wSunu  waf>*  oJbrw  rSm  'AMpa^ 
yayrlvw. 

'  lb.  84;  T^f  wo?uopKias  y€yofi(vr}s  woi^ccu  ^^la/ia  vepi  tStf  h  roii 
^vkoKflois  9iawtcT*p€v6yTcav,  Sv«;  /x^  ris  ixv  ^^^ov  rvkris  isal  vcfttar^/aarof 
Koi  MtfS/ov  Kol  ivotv  vpo<rK€<f>aXalei¥, 

*  lb. ;  Totals  8i  rtjs  CMkfjpoTinjs  frTpvfOfijs  ifwvLpxovmis^  S^cffri  X07I- 
^tuQai  ri^v  xard  rhv  koiirhv  fiiov  rpwp^v. 
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6ela.    It  was  the  year  of  Arginousai,  and  the  name  of  obap.  ix« 
Spartan^  carried  to  a  higher  pitch  of  glory  by  Kallikratidas  J^^^' 
in  his  defeat  than  by  other  leaders  in  their  victories,  was  poB  called 
everywhere  feared  and  honoured.     Dexippos  was  hardly  a  .^ 
Spartan  of  the  school  of  Kallikratidas ;  but  to  be  a  Spartan 
was  enough.     Akragas  may  have  thought  that  she  was 
calling  another  Gylippos  to  her  help,  when  she  invited 
Dexippos  to  come  to  her  defence  with  as  many  mercenaries 
as  he  could  get  together  ^     He  presently  came  with  fifteen 
hundred.     The  Campanians  too  who  had  quarrelled  with  The  Cam- 
Hannibal,  and  who  still  remained  in  Sicily,  were  taken  into  S^!i" 
the  Akragantine  service  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred  ^. 
Not  that  the  city  trusted  wholly  to  help  of  this  kind ;  the 
citizens  of  Akragas  were  fully  ready  to  take  their  share  in 
the  defence.   And  presently  all,  citizens  and  strangers,  were 
called  on  to  do  their  uttermost. 

We  are  not  told  where  Hannibal  landed  his  army;  doubt-  Voyage  of 
less  at  one  of  the  havens  west  of  Akragas.  His  voyage, 
according  to  a  later  account,  was  shrouded  in  mystery. 
The  same  story  is  told  which  we  hear  in  other  cases, 
how  written  an^  sealed  orders  were  given  to  the  captains, 
which  were  to  be  opened  only  at  sea,  lest,  it  is  said,  the 
course  of  the  fleet  should  be  betrayed  by  deserters  ^.  And,  The  lights. 
as  a  further  precaution,  the  lights  which  the  ships  carried 
at  their  masts  ^ — ^a  night  voyage  is  taken  for  granted — 

*■  Diod.  ziii.  85 ;  he  comet  wpoa^drvs  Ik  Vikas  wap&y,  /ifrd  (irofy  x'^^^ 
9€rraKoa(€aF,  Then,  as  an  explanation,  we  read,  oSros  y^p  tear*  Ixcc^oy  rov 
Xp^oy,  <&f  Tiiuu&t  ^<ripf  kv  TiXjif  9i4TpifitVt  ^X^^  ^icafta  9iiL  ri^v  warpiHa'  Ik6r€p 
l^woar  cl  'Ajtpayairrtvoi,  fU4r$w(r&/uw<m  mpan^at  &t  wKtiffrmfi  i\0Hv  cir 
'AiTfi^Tairni.  But  how  came  thia  Spartan  with  his  d^iufta,  to  be  staying 
idly,  as  it  would  seem,  at  Gela !  And  had  his  coming  anything  to  do 
with  the  Akngantine  mission  to  Sparta  f 

*  lb. ;  ^fuffBifOtfata^  tni  ol  wp&rtpov  'An^Of  <rvfi/iax4aayrf s  Kd/iirayo^,  wtpi. 
6KTaKoal<nn  Srrts,    See  above,  p.  4^. 

'  mi  /«4  ^*^  "f^  abroftSXMf  i£ayytXJ9i.  The  stoiy  is  told  by  Polyainos, 
y.  10.  a. 

*  See  Norman  Conqnest,  iii.  400. 
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oHAP.iz.  had  their  foi«  parte  oovered^  lest  tbe  enemy  should  see  them  ^ 
He  lands    Wherever  it  was  that  Hannibal  landed,  his  course,  as  soon 

two  o^ps  ^  ^^  ^^'^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  neighbourhood  of  Akragas,  is  clear 
before  enough.  He  divided  his  force  into  two  parte,  to  tiireaten 
The  Booth.  ^^®  ^^  ^^  ^^  sides.  His  main  camp,  strongly  guarded 
western      by  a  trench  and  other  defences,  was  pitched  to  the  souili* 

camp. 

west  of  the  town,  on  the  right  of  the  Hypsas,  on  the  flat 

ground  formed  by  a  bend  in  the  river,  and  with  ite  stream 

The  Ibe-    between  the  camp  and  the  nekropolis  to  the  north.    But  a 

1^  eastern  body  of  forty  thousand,  consisting  of  the  Spaniards  and 

^^''  part  of  the  Africans,  was  stationed  on  the  other  side  of 

the  town,  on  the  hills  beyond  the  Akragas,  with  the  evident 

purpose  of  watching  any  help  that  might  come  from  GFela 

and  Syracuse  K  Somewhat  to  our  surprise,  the  Punic  general 

Hannibal's  did  not  at  ouce  begin  with  warlike  action.    Having  shown 

Akn^ .    the  men  of  Akragas  how  great  a  host  it  was  against  which 

^^  todlt^  they  would  have  to  strive,  he  next  sent  a  message  of  peace 

to  the  city.    Let  the  commonwealth  of  Akragas  become 

an  ally  of  Carthage  in  the  present  war;  that  is,  let  her 

forces  join  with  those  of  Carthage  against  the  other  Sikeliot 

cities.     He  even  added  an  easier  alternative.    Let  Akragas, 

remaining  on  friendly  terms  with  Carthage,  preserve  a 

strict  neutrality  ^.    Li  asking  this,  he  was  in  truth  asking 

only  that  Akragas  should  act  now,  in  the  day  of  Punio 

invasion,  as  she  had  acted  a  few  years  earlier  in  the  day  of 

Athenian  invasion.     But  the  two  cases  were  not  paralleL 

Athens  after  all  was  not  Carthage;   and  Akragas  had 

already  overcome  her  sullen  dislike  to  Syracuse  when  she 

had  joined  with  her,  i£  too  tardily,  in  sending  help  to  Seli- 

nous.     The  men  of  Akragas  were  not  so  lost  to  all  Sikeliot, 

^  PdyainoB,  v.  lo.  a ;  Xofiwrifpat  fp9  rd  wp6a9€w  fUpat  rt^payfUwtm^ 
5«wt  ^  y¥»pl(oi€P  dw6  rev  ^car^  61  w6K4fu<H  rdw  l«(*Aovr. 

'  See  Appendix  XXVIIL 

*  Died.  xiii.  85 ;  dWcrrciXor  wpifffitts  vpdf  ro^s  'hitpar^/arrivmnj  d^tmkmi 
ft&Xiora  fiiv  avfifiax**^  adroit,  tl  9k  fi^  yt,  i^ovx^or  ^x**"*  ""^  ^ikom  ibm 
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to  all  Hellenic  feeling,  as  to  accept  either  of  the  proposals  ohap.  ix. 
between  which  Hannibal  gave  them  their  choice  ^.    As  the  J^|^°^ 
first  attacked^  the  honours  and  burthens  of  the  championship 
were  laid  upon  them^  and  thej  did  not  shrink  from  the 
work.    The  Punic  offers  were  declined,  and  the  city  made  Pre{)Arft- 
all  things  ready  for  defence.     The  whole  military  force  defence^ 
of  Akragas  was  called  out.    The  citizens  were  told  off^ 
some  to  take  the  first  torn  in  the  defence  of  the  walls, 
others  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  relieve  them.     A 
special  duty  was  laid  on  the  Campanian  mercenaries.   They  The  Cam- 
were  posted  on  the  rock  of  Athen^,  the  highest  point  within  the '^k  of 
the  walls^  looking  down  on  the  whole  city  *.    There  they  -^*^^*' 
were  doubtless  to  act  as  a  check  on  the  Spaniards  and 
Africans  posted  on  the  hills  beyond  the  Akragas.     The 
city  stood  ready  to  withstand  the  barbarian  attack^  and  its 
defenders  looked  to  be  presently  strengthened  by  helpers 
from  the  other  Sikeliot  cities. 

The  si^e  now  began.    The  point  of  attack  chosen  by  Attack  on 
Hannibal  and  Himilk6n  was  the  line  of  wall  on  the  western  side. 
side  of  the  city  ^.    One  almost  wonders  that  they  did  not  Why  not 

on  the 

make  their  attack  on  the  southern  waU^  the  wall  towards  lonth  T 
the  sea.  The  task  would  not  have  been  an  easy  one.  The 
besiegers  would  have  had  to  work  against  the  strong  line 
of  rock  which  had  been  hewn  into  the  seaward  defences  of 
Akragas.  In  some  parts^  towards  the  south-eastern  comer, 
these  are  hardly  less  strong  than  those  on  the  western  side  ^. 
But  at  the  south-west  end  of  the  wall,  the  end  nearest 
to  their  own  camp^  the  southern  defences  were  much  less 

*  Biod.  ziii.  85 ;  06  vpo^Sc^o/tcrwr  rSn^  hf  r$  w6Kh  roift  XAyum, 

*  lb. ;  €\  ,  ,  ,  Eafana^ni  .  .  .  Koricx^  ^^  ^^P  ""P  «^ca«  \6<por,  «r.r.A. 
See  YoL  i.  p.  433. 

*  Diocl6ioB  (xiii.  85)  aftys  only,  BioaKeffd/uifot  rd  r^ixo*  mi2  initf*  hm  r^vor 
$t»pcwT€s  cif^^oSor  tTvoi  ri^  w6\i¥.  fiat  the  whole  story  makes  it  dear  on 
which  side  it  was.    See  voL  ii.  p.  227. 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  403. 
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CHAP.  IX.  fonnidable  than  on  the  side  chosen  for  attack.  There  was 
also  more  room  for  military  operations  and  for  the  work- 
ing of  military  enjg^nes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  south 
wall  had  the  whole  city  behind  it  in  a  way  in  which  no 
other  part  of  the  defences  had.  Anyhow,  with  whatever 
motive^  the  Punic  generals  chose  to  attack  the  wall  on 
the  west  side,  the  wall  overhanging  the  valley  of  the 
Hypsas.  This  was  another  and  loftier  wall  of  natural 
rock,  strengthened  and  supplied  by  artificial  building  at 
whatever  points  it  was  needed.  It  was  hard  work  to  bring 
any  of  the  usual  arts  of  the  besi^er  against  these  steep 
crags  defended  by  men  whose  all  was  staked  on  the  defence. 
The  Funic  commanders  carefully  examined  the  walls,  look- 
ing out  for  a  weak  point  to  make  their  attack.  Such  an 
one  they  thought  they  had  found  near  the  point  of  junction 
of  the  small  stream  of  Saint  Leonard  with  the  Drago  or 
Hypsas.  Here  the  valley  widens ;  here  the  line  of  difEs  is 
broken  by  a  deep  inlet,  whose  mouth,  defended  by  a  lofty 
wall  of  masonry  brought  down  to  the  lower  ground^  formed 
the  great  outlet  of  Akragas  to  the  west,  the  gate  of  Hera- 
kleia  ^.  Beyond  the  gate,  towards  the  akropolis,  the  natural 
Attack  wall  becomes  for  a  while  considerably  lower.  Here  then 
^e  of^  Hannibal  and  Himilk6n  chose  the  point  for  their  main  at- 
H6rakleia.  ^ack.  Two  huge  moving  towers  were  accordingly  brought 
up  the  ravine,  and  set  to  play  on  the  walls  at  this  point. 
They  worked  during  the  whole  of  one  day^  and  many  of 
the  defenders  were  slain.  At  nightfall  the  trumpet  called 
off  the  besiegers,  and  in  the  night  the  Akragantines  con- 
trived to  bum  the  towers  *. 

The  nature  of  the  ground  had  fought  against  Hannibal 

^  See  vol.  ii.  p.  a  a  7. 

^  Diod.  xili.  85.  FolyaiiioB  (v.  10.  4)  has  a  wonderfal  story  how 
Hiinilk6n  employed  the  trick  of  the  feigned  flight,  as  at  Ai  and  Senlac,  how 
he  lighted  fires  close  to  the  town,  how  the  pursuers,  thinking  that  the 
town  was  on  fire,  tamed  to  help,  and  how  they  were  oat  to  pieces  by  those 
whom  they  had  chased,  helped  further  by  some  who  were  set  in  ambush. 
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no  less  than  the  anns  of  the  Akn^^tines.     With  that  ch^p-  >*• 

barbaric   grandeur  of   conception  which  a   Carthaginian 

Shophet  might  share  with  a  Persian  king,  his  next  plan 

was  to  change  the  nature  of  the  ground.     Even  where  the 

valley  was  widest,  where  the  rocks  were  lowest,  the  assault 

was  not  easy.     He  would  make  new  ground  for  his  troops 

and  engines ;  he  would  fill  up  the  rough  and  narrow  valley 

and  the  troublesome  streams  which  ran  down  it.    Materials  The  iamha 

for  this  purpose  were  found  by  occupying  the  nekropolis,  tj^^nake  a 

and  destroying  the  tombs.     These  were  to  be  used  to  pile  causeway. 

up  a  causeway  wider  than  the  Bridge  of  the  Dead  ^,  for 

the  better  attack  of  the  wall  on  the  opposite  height.     On 

the  hill  of  tombs  we  now  see  only  those  that  were  wrought 

in  the  solid  rock ;  in  the  great  days  of  Akragas  the  whole 

hill  was  covered  with  tombs  of  masonry.     It  was  a  fancy 

of  the  Akragantines  to  commemorate  in  this  way,  not  only 

their  human  forefathers  and  friends,  but  the  horses  which 

had  won  them  fame  in  the  games,  even  the  pet  birds  of 

the  boys  and  maidens  K    Above  all  rose  the  stately  tomb  Tomb  of 

of  the  hero  Theron,  whose  name  has  been  so  hopelessly 

transferred  to  a  work  of  later  days  in  another  place  ^.     All 

these  works,  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  no  mean  fruits  of 

Akragantine  skill,  Hannibal  began  to  sweep  away,  and 

to  use  the  fragments  for  his  mole  at  the  bottom  of  the 

valley.     The  tomb  of  Theron,  victor  at  Himera,  would  be 

in  Hannibal's  eyes  the  memorial  of  an  enemy  which  called 

for  an  exemplary  and  s}rmbolical  act  of  destruction.     The 

work  of  havoc  was  begun ;   but  before  the  monument  of 

the  hero  was  altogether  levelled,  a  sign  from  heaven  spoke 

^  Diod.  xiii.  85  ;  wap^yy^tkaif  rdis  arpariiiraii  KoBatpttw  rd  fgy^fjuira  Mat 
X^/Mira  Koracicfvdittr  fU-xfii  rwy  rti)^.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  239. 

'  lb.  8a  ;  Si^XoT  5i  Ti)y  rpvtpijy  ainw  KaX  1)  vokoriKua  rSfw  funjfuUv,  &  rcra 
/tkv  Tois  d$\fiT<us  tmrois  /cartaMfvaffny,  r<rd  9k  tms  vrd  rtav  irap$ip<uy  icol 
«oc8air  Iv  of«y  rp€foiUyoiS  6f»i9a^ois,  Timaios  said  he  had  seen  sach.  But 
did  such  rpv^  go  on  again  in  restored  Akragas  ? 

■  See  vol.  ii.  p.  295. 
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CRAP.  IX.  the  divine  displeasure  at  tbe  sacrilegious  deed.    A  thunder- 

dCTl^ir'    ^^^  ^®^  ^^  ^^^^  *^®  tomb;  and  the  prophets  of  Baal 
and  the      who  followed  the  camp  of  Carthage  bade  the  general  cease 

from  this  attempt  on  a  spot  thus  specially  hallowed  ^. 
Plague  in       At  this  stage  at  least  of  the  siege  the  gods  of  Hellas 
ginian        fought  for  Akragas.    A  plague  fell  on  the  Punic  camp ; 
*^*™P'        many  died ;  others  were  smitten  with  divers  sicknesses  and 
death  of     grievous  pains  ^     Hannibal  himself,  chief  sinner  against 
^""  * '  Hellenic  gods  and  Hellenic  men,  died  of  the  pestilence. 
The  camp  of  Carthage  was  filled  with  vague  fears.     The 
watchers  of  the  night  saw  oftentimes  the  shadows  of  the 
dead,  the  dead  doubtless  whose  graves  had  been  profaned. 
Human      flitting  around  them  \     Himilk6n,  now  left  alone  in  oom- 
Himilkdn  •  i^^a^d,  thought  that  the  time  was  now  come  for  the  last 
and  most  fearful  rite  of  his  own  creed,  to  move  the  gods 
of  Canaan  to  come  to  the  help  of  their  downcast  wor- 
shippers.   On  Hellenic  soil,  before  the  walls  of  Akragas, 
with  the  temples  of  a  milder  worship  standing  in  ordered 
line  upon  the  wall,  the  fires  of  Moloch  were  kindled.    A 
precious  victim  was  needed,  and  Himi]k6n  caused  a  boy, 
perhaps  his  own  son,  to  pass  through  the  fire.    Nor  was 
this  all.     The  Punic  general  would  not  only  do  his  duty 
to  his  own  gods ;  he  would  win  the  deities  of  Hellas  to  his 
own  side.     The  powers  of  the  sea  were  ever  friendly  to  the 
his  offering  Qrecks  ^.     Himilkon  therefore  caused  a  crowd  of  victims, 
d(yn.     ~    this  time  doubtless  not  human,  to  be  led  down  to  the  shore, 
and  thrown  into  the  sea  as  an  offering  to  Poseidon  ^.    The 

^  Diod.  xiii.  86  ;  rbv  ySlp  rod  ^pcjyos  r6upw,  Smu  Koff  bw€p0cXi^  fhr"'* 
trvyifiaiyev  tnrd  tetpawov  JkafftcuaBai.  Ai69fp  ctbrov  KoBatfMVfUyov,  iw  r6rf 
ft&irr9^  rtrcs  wpwoffcayrts  ZuKAtXvaav, 

*  lb.;  c^^  tk  KoX  \ot/idf  kvlwHrty  th  t6  irrfiaT6iniw,  itat  flroX.\o)  /civ 
IrcXcvrwv,  ovk  6\tyoi  dk  arpifiXats  xai  Sciyais  mXaiwwplait  w^ptiwiwrov. 

'  lb. ;  dwiOaye  hi  letd  'Avyifias  i  arpariff^,  mi2  tw  M  ndr  ^Aiucb 
wpotrt/iwo/ihMf  1iyy*\X6y  ripts  M  wmht  ci^wXa  ^akytoBai  rvy  rcrcXcimf- 
ic6rvy, 

*  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  1 86. 

^  Diod.  xiii.  86 ;   IfdXjMy  8i  $€V(&y  rd  irXi^  Sci^iScu/corovKrOy  vpStroy 
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consciences  of  the  general  and  his  anny  being  thus  relieved^  ch^.  ix. 
they  went  on  with  their  work  with  a  better  heart.    The  The 
destraction  of  the  tombs  was  stopped ;  but  the  causeway  ^^hSJ 
across  the  valley  of  Hypsas  was  still  piled  up  with  meaner 
materiab.     The  new  ground  was  made  ^ ;  all  the  engines 
in  the  Punic  camp  were  brought  up  and  set  to  work  on  it. 
Daily  attacks  were  made  on  the  western  walL 

While  the  city  was  thus  fiercely  assaulted  on  the  side  Coming 
of  Herakleia,  a  powerful  relieving  force  was  on  its  march  Akzn^. 
from  the  side  of  6ela.    The  cause  of  Akragas  was  the 
cause  of  aU  Oreek  Sicily.    Let  her  undergo  the  &te  of 
Selinous  and  Himera^  and  all  men  felt  that  their  own  hour 
might  come  next^.    Even  in  Italy  the  Oreek  cities  felt 
that  the  long  arm  of  Carthage  might  reach  them.    They 
were  therefore  ready  to  send  help  to  the  Greek  city  which 
stood  foremost  in  the  general  defence  of  Hellas  against 
the  barbarians.     Syracuse  took  the  lead.    It  was  the  last 
effort  and  the  worthiest  of  that  Syracusan  democracy 
which  had  now  flourished  for  sixty  years  since  the  fall  of 
Thrasyboulos.    A  Syracusan  force  was  made  ready  to  act  Saooour 
in  the  common  cause;   helpers  came  to  Syracuse  from syracuJT; 
Messana  and  from  Italy^  and  the  army  set  forth  for 
Akragas.    On  the  road  they  were  joined  by  the  forces  of  from  other 
Eamarina  and  Oela^  which  swelled  the  whole  host  to  a  tale 
of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse.    Thirty  The  fleet. 
triremes  meanwhile  sailed  along  the  coast  in  concert  with 

/ih^  kwaiffaro  KoBcupw  rd  lanniua,  /itrd  Sk  ravra  /Wrcvc  robs  $€oifs  /tard  rd 

gananarriffos.  It  U  not  clear  whether  the  hoy  was  his  own  son ;  but  we 
axe  folly  jnstified  in  Baying  that  it  ought  to  have  been.  On  the  offerings 
to  PoseidAn  of.  above,  p.  489,  and  vol.  il.  p.  195. 

^  Diod.  xiii.  86 ;  x^^^  '''^  irapd  ri^  w6\iw  vorci/jt^v  fiixP^  r&y  ruxw. 
This  is  a  thoroughly  good  bit  of  local  deBoription,  which  savours  much  more 
of  Philistos  than  of  Tunaios. 

lb.    ^fioif/Atvoi  /cj)  Tip  tUrr^s  tms  Xtkivovyriois  itai  rots  'Ifitpaiots  rhxv- 
aiy  oi  woKiopieo6fitPoi  rCxJli' 
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CHAP.  n.  the  land  army,    Wlien  the  news  of  their  approach  reached 
TheCam-   Himilkdn^  he  sent  orders  to  the  Iberians  and  Africans  to 


teat  to       come  down  from  the  camp  on  the  heights  to  meet  the  new 
meet  them.  ^^^     ^^  ^^^.^  ^^  ^^^  ^ j  ^^^  relieving  army, 

seemingly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  vale  of  the  Akragas 
or  among  the  hills  immediately  to  the  east  of  it,  tfarongh 
which  the  road  from  Akragas  to  Gela  passed. 

Battle  and      By  this  time  the  Syracnsans  and  their  allies  had  crossed 

the  Cam-    ^^  southem  Himeias  and  were  on  Akragantine  g^ronnd. 

pflnianfl.  ^^  some  point  not  far  from  the  city  they  met  the  Panic 
detachment  which  was  sent  against  them  \  A  sharp  contest 
followed ;  we  may  fancy  the  battle-field  near  the  point  where 
the  vale  of  the  Akragas  opens  into  the  flat  gpronnd  towards 
the  sea,  with  the  so-called  temple  of  Lakinian  Hera 
looking  down  on  the  fight.  If  that  name  were  a  true 
one,  it  would  be  a  good  omen  for  the  Italiot  allies.  They 
held  the  left  wing,  the  wing  nearest  to  the  sea ;  the  Syra* 
cusans  kept  the  right.     The  Italiots  were  before  long  hard 

Device  of  pressed  in  the  battle*  Daphnaios,  so  the  story  ran,  leading 
ap  naioB.  ^^  ^^^  right  wing,  heard  the  shonts  that  rose  from  the 
left.  He  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  saw  the  Italiots  giving 
way.  With  ready  wit  he  came  back  to  the  right  wing, 
and  told  his  countrymen  that  their  Italiot  comrades  were 
driving  the  enemy  before  them,  and  that  they,  Syra- 
cnsans, should  not  fall  behind  them  in  prowess.  Stirred 
up  by  this  appeal,  the  right  wing  pressed  on  the  enemy 
with  redoubled  zeal,  and  presently  put  them  to  flight^. 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  story,  the  victory 
of  the  Greeks  is  undoubted.  It  is  added  that  they  began 
to  pursue  in  some  disorder.  Daphnaios  remembered  the 
mischief  that  had  come  of  such  an  indiscreet  chase  during 

^  Diod.  xiii.  87 ;  IjBtf  M  t&v  Ivpeucovcieay  t6v  'IfUpeat  voro/i^K  ZiaB^^n* 
teSroify  dtHivnjaav  ol  fidpfiapot.    See  Appendix  XXVIII. 

*  This  Btory  is  told  by  Polyainoe,  t.  7.  Daphnaios  has  a  section  to 
himself. 
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the  eiege  of  Himera  ^,  and  he  feared  that  Himilkdn  might  chap.  iz. 
take  advantage  of  the  confusion  to  march  out  with  his 
whole  force.     He  contrived  therefore  to  call  off  his  men 
from  farther  porsnit.   He  then  led  them^  not  into  the  city,  He  ocou- 
bnt  to  the  camp  on  the  hills  above  the  Akragas  which  their  ^i^^ 
defeated  enemies  had  just  quitted  ^.  ^^^"'P* 

And  now  all  Akragas  could  see  the  routed  barbarians 
fleeing  in  confusion.    They  pressed  along  the  road  beneath 
the  southern  wall  and  its  range  of  temples^  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  camp  beyond  the  Hypsas  \      Every  heart  among 
the  defenders  of  the  city  was  stirred  by  the  sight.     One 
common   voice   was   raised,  calling   on   the   Akragantine 
generals  not   to  lose  the  precious  moment^  but  to  lead 
forth  the  whole  force  of  the  city^  and  utterly  to  cut  off 
the  enemies  whom  their  allies  had  already  put  to  flight. 
The  generals  refused.    We  may  give  them  the  chance  of  The  Akra- 
the  alternative  motive  suggested  by  the  historian,  that  is^  a  Pnenle 
fear  lest,  while  the  Akragantines  were  smiting  the  men  '^■®  *® 
whom   the    Syracusans   had   defeated,    Himilkon    might 
make  a  successful  attack   on  the  city  thus  shorn  of  its 
defenders^.      But   when   the    relieving    force    was    seen 
occupying  the  hill-camp  which  had  been  lately  held  by 
Africans  and  Iberians,  the  popular  impulse  took  another 
shape.     Men  streamed  out  of  the  city — ^through  the  gate  The  people 
of  Gela  and  down  the  steep  road  that  leads  to  the  river  ^a  meet 
— ^to  welcome  the  new-comers  and  to  take  counsel  with  *^®  *^^®*' 
them.     Dexippos  himself  was  carried  away  with  the  multi- 
tude ;  and,  while  the  defeated  barbarians  made  their  way 

^  Diod.  xiii.  87 ;  «a2  yd/)  rohs  *lfiffiaiovs  ifivwCK^  wapd,  lifif  aMjjy  alriav 
rots  6Xots  ktrraiKSras, 

'  lb  ;  irapay€wrf$th  cIs  t^  hw6  rw  ^apfi&po^  iKktXtififUyTjv  <rrpaTort9tiav, 
h  ravry  mptyifiaXw.  This  is  clearly  the  camp  on  the  hills  beyond  the 
Akragas,  opposed  to  the  camp  by  the  city  of  which  we  hear  directly. 

'  lb. ;  tSov  fiapfidpon^  ^ctry<$yrav  tls  rij/y  vpits  'Ajcp&ycarrt  vaptfifiokifif  .  . , 
9i€ffii$rfff€»  cb  r^y  wofA  r$  ir^Xfi  vaptfifiokiiv, 

*  lb. ;  ^^ffihrrfs  f*^  r^s  •K6\Hn  ipijitwOilaTfi  IfuXiVdur  aMfif  KaraKi&firjfrai^ 
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oHAP.  IX.  in  safety  to  the  camp  beyond  the  Hjpsas^  the  Akragan- 
tines  and  their  allies  came  together  in  fall  military  assembly 
at  some  point  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city^  not  far  from 
the  camp  newly  occupied  by  the  allies  ^. 
The  mill-        The  habits  of  a  democratic  commonwealth  allowed  even 
biy.  such  a  sudden  and  stormy  gathering  as  this  to  put  on  some- 

thing of  the  outward  shape  of  a  more  regular  assembly  in 
the  agora  or  the  theatre  ^.     There  was  even  some  show  of 
Indigna-     debate.     The  universal  feeling  charged  the  Akragantine 
the  A^ra-    generals  with  treason.    We  seem  to  hear  m  our  narrarave 
gantine      something  like  the  echo  of  a  formal  indictment.  The  accused 

generals.  ^ 

had  let  slip  the  opportunity;  they  had  &dled  to  take  fitting 
vengeance  on  the  routed  barbarians;  when  they  should 
have  gone  forth  to  break  the  power  of  the  enemy^  they 
had  allowed  so  many  myriads  of  them  to  escape  ^  The 
wrath  of  the  people  was  wholly  turned  on  the  generals  of 
Akragas ;  not  a  word  seems  to  have  been  breathed  against 
Estimate    Daphnaios  and  the  relieving  force.    It  might  indeed  have 

of  their  .  . 

ooiidact.  been  awkward  to  bring  charges  against  allies  who  had 
but  that  moment  come  to  their  help,  and  who  had  already 
won  a  battle  on  their  behalf.  Otherwise  the  conduct  of 
Daphnaios  and  his  colleagues  in  not  pursuing  the  enemy 
whom  they  had  defeated  seems  at  least  as  much  open  to 
comment  as  that  of  the  Akragantine  generals  in  not  going 
forth  on  the  same  errand.  What  makes  the  matter  yet 
more  strange  is  that  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Daphnaaos, 
who  could  hardly  have  known  anjrthing  of  what  went 
on  inside  Akragas,  was  foremost  in  the  accusation  of  the 

^  Diod.  ziii.  87;  tw  \k  tQs  ir^A.cav  arpaTianw  kmfux^iyreay — ^that  is 
with  the  Syracusans  and  other  allies  who  had  occupied  the  eaatem 
camp. 

'  lb. ;  dird  atnrHpofnis  cIs  kKtcXtfaiav  ret  irX^^  <rw^\$€.  So  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  chapter. 

'  lb.;  v^yTcjy  dyavoKTO^nrrwif  M  rf  vapturOai  rdr  KoifAv  fca2  tc^Kpanf- 
K6Tas  rw  0apfi6pcjy  r^y  irpo<r^/cowray  rifsaipiav  vap  o^rSaw  /s^  XcU^ciV,  dXXA 
iwafUvovs  TCfbs  itc  r^s  woKtcn  arpanjyois  ^99^€\$ttu  mt  9ia^$ttpeix  r^  rw 
iro\€/jdafr  H^vafuy,  A^fucivai  rocwhcu  /ivpiddar. 
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Akragantine  generals.     The  assembly^  already  noisy  and  ohap.  ul 
tumultaoiis,  was  farther  stirred  up  against  them  by  the  ^^^^^^ 
fierce  speech  of  Men^s  the  commander  of  the  contingent  aoouies  the 
from  Eamarina.    Rage  now  burst  all  bounds.     No  formal 
resolution  was  passed;   the  defence  was  not  even  heard. 
When  the  generals  strove  to  speak,  they  were  howled  Foar 
down ;  stones  began  to  fly,  and  four  of  the  accused  officers 


perished  beneath  the  shower  of  missiles  K  Such  a  form  of  "^^^^ 
death  was  a  legal  sentence  in  the  Macedonian  military 
assembly  > ;  it  was  a  common  form  of  illegal  violence  among 
the  motley  hosts  of  Carthage  ';  but  one  is  amazed  to  hear 
of  a  Oreek  assembly,  even  in  the  wildest  moments  of  wrath, 
thus  lowering  itself  to  the  level  of  barbarians^.  Only  a 
few  months  later,  six  Athenian  generals  died  by  a  sentence  406. 
more  unjust,  it  may  be,  in  itself  than  the  Lynch  law  of 
Akiagas,  and  which  trampled  under  foot  every  principle  and 
rule  of  Athenian  law.  Still  the  victims  of  Arginousai 
died  according  to  the  ordinary  process  of  law,  by  vuinie 
of  a  decree  which,  however  illegal,  took  the  form  of  a 
regular  vote  after  a  r^:ular  debate.  Yet  the  Akragan- 
tine  assembly,  even  in  this  whirlwind  of  bloody  wrath, 
stopped  to  make  the  distinctions  which  the  Athenian  as- 
sembly failed  to  make.  A  fifth  general,  the  youngest  of 
the  college,  Argeios  by  name — ^was  he  excepted  in  the 
accusation  of  Menes  ? — was  allowed  to  pass  unhurt.  And 
the  awe  of  the  Spartan  name  sheltered  Dexippos  from  the 
&te  of  his  Akragantine  colleagues.  But  suspicions  were  Saspidoiu 
whi«pe«d.  perhaps  accusations  were  openly  made,  teUing  ^S^. 
how  he,  a  man  chosen  to  command,  a  man  experienced 

^  Diod.  ziii.  87 ;  JShnrfs  6  Eafsapanuos,  1^*  ^ytfiwias  rerayfiivos,  imn;- 
'y6pirfc*  rSttf  'Ajcpayanivuif  crfortf^fim^  koX  vdrrof  vIOtta  mtp^vrcr,  ir.r.X. 
One  would  like  to  know  what  kind  of  evidence  he  brought. 

'  Arriftn,  iii.  36.  5. 

»  Polyh.  i.  6. 10. 

«  One  finds  something  like  it  %  few  yeen  later  among  the  retoming 
Ten  Thonaand.    Bee  Xen.  Anab.  y.  7.  36-27. 

TOL.  III.  H  m 
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CHAP.  iz.  in   warfare^  had  shrank  from  his   duty  through  wilfal 
treason  ^. 

The  murder — we  can  call  it  nothing  else — of  the  Akra- 
gantine  generals  was  a  strauge  greeting  to  give  to  the  r&* 
lieving  host  on  the  day  of  their  coming  and  their  victory. 
It  must  have  been  followed^  either  in  the  tumultuous  as- 
sembly that  slew  them  or  in  a  more  regular  one  gathered 
very  soon  after,  by  an  election  of  successors  to  their 
dangerous  office.  For  generals  of  Akragas  are  again  spoken 
Ckimmand  of  a  little  later  ^.  But  for  the  moment  the  practical  leader- 
naioi.  ship  seems  to  pass  to  Daphnaios  of  Syracuse.  For  a  while 
things  prosper  under  his  command.  Then  follows  a  time  of 
confusion,  a  time  of  divided  authority,  a  time  certainly  of 
evil  counsel^  and  universally  believed  to  have  been  a  timie 
of  treason.  Whether  Daphnaios  had  done  wisely  or  not  in 
allowing  the  defeated  Spaniards  and  Africans  to  escape 
so  easily  to  the  Carthaginian  camp,  his  designs  presently 
reached  as  &r  as  an  attack  on  the  camp  itself.  But 
HededineB  when  he  saw  how  strongly  it  was  fortified^  he  gave  up 

to  ftttftck 

the  Punio   the  thought  of  a  direct  attack '.     Still  he  was  able  to 

^^'"^P*         bring  the  besi^^rs  to  great  straits  by  sending  horsemen 

everywhere  to  cut  off  their  supplies.     The  story  reads  ae  if 

Himilkdnhad  no  naval  force  immediately  at  command;  the 

haven  of  Akragas  was  certainly  not  suited  to  shelter  a 

Disiresa      Carthaginian  fleet.    On  land  the  Sjrracusan  horsemen  were 

beaiegen.    thoroughly  in  their  element^  cutting  off  the  Punic  foraging 

parties  and  allowing  no  kind  of  provision  to  enter  the  camp. 

Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  had  the  command  of  the  sea ; 

and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  hill-camp  on  the  left 

bank  of  the  Akragas  was  no  longer  an  outpost  of  the  enemy. 

Com  and  whatever  else  was  needed  was  freely  brought  into 


*  Diod.  xiii.  87  ;  fikaff^ftias  $i  riryx^b^civ  Moi  rbr  Aaict9tUfiSinmr  Ai^i 

ToOr'  tvpa^t  wpo^oclas  Ifcmi. 
'  They  appear  towards  the  end  of  c.  88. 
'  lb.  8d  ;  woKvTtk&s  air^v  ipwrts  iiyypetiiiytip. 
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the  city;  the  Akiagantines  felt  no  need  to  husband  their  ohap.  nu 
reeourees,  bat  freely  enjoyed  whatever  came  to  hand.  They 
folly  believed  that  the  barbarians  would  soon  be  driven  to 
nuae  the  siege  by  sheer  stress  of  hangar  i. 

Such  a  belief  was  by  no  means  without  grounds.  Hunger  Hangor 
had  made  its  way  into  the  Punic  camp,  and  men  were^^^jp^ 
already  dying  in  its  grasp.      Those  who  were  allowed 
to  die  were^  we  may  be  sure,  neither  Carthaginian  citizens 
nor  Spanish  mercenaries,  but  the  despised  subjects  from 
Africa.    But  even  the  best  soldiers  in  the  army  were  on 
short  allowance.    A  general  mutiny,  led   by  the   Cam-  Mutiny 
panians,  broke  out ;  the  soldiers  crowded  round  the  tent  of  oampan> 
Himilk&n,  and  threatened,  if  they  did  not  receive  the  full  ^*^' 
measure  of  their  promised  rations,  to  desert  at  once  to  the 
enemy  ^.    The  general  persuaded  them  to  wait  a  few  days,  The  pUte 
giving  them  in  pledge  the  cups  belonging  to  those  citizens  thaginian 
of  Carthage  who  were  in  the  camp^.     We  thus  get  ftpied^. 
glimpse  of  the  wide  distinction  that  was  made  in  all  Punic 
warbtfe  between  the  men  of  the  ruling  city  and  the  multi- 
tudes whom  they  pressed  and  hired  into  their  service.    The 
native  Carthaginians  had  brought  the  luxuries  of  the  city 
into  the  eamp ;  the  plate  of  their  tables  was  accepted  as  a 
valuable  pledge  even  by  half -starved  men  with  arms  in  their 
hands.     Himilkdn  did  not  waste  the  time  which  he  had 
thus  gained.     He  learned  that  a  large  stock  of  provisions 
was  coming  from  Syracuse  to  Akragas  by  sea,  under  the 
convoy  of  Syracusan  triremes.    To  intercept  this  was  his  Hlmilkdii 
only  hope^.     He  sent  messengers  to  Motya  and  Panormos  ^e  Greek 
for  the  ships  that  were  lying  in  those  havens.     They  came  ■*®"*  ^^ 
with  all  speed;   before  the  Syracusan  fleet  had  reached 


^  Died.  ziii.  88  ;  M  vpocrdoicwrrcf  rax^  XvO^<rtff&€u  r^v  voktopicUu^. 

'  lb. ;  Urf9*tXmhrro  /Mra/kUActfAu  «^  robs  voX«/i(ovf .  We  must  re- 
mfsmber  the  preaesce  on  the  Akragantme  side  of  the  GampaniaiiB  who 
had  been  toldien  of  Hannibal,  and  of  whom  we  shall  hear  again  directly. 

*  lb. ;  irixVP*"'  ^^  ^  wapd.  rSti^  hit  KiaLpxr}^6iifOi  arpartvofihwif  woHipta, 

*  lb. ;  ra&TrfT  /»6pifw  ^X^^  l\vida  acjnjpias, 

M  m  2 
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CHAP.  IX.  Akragas,  Himilkon  was  at  sea  with  forty  triremes.  A  naval 
attack  was  exactly  what  the  Syracusans  had  no  fear  of.  The 
Carthaginians  had  for  some  while  left  the  sea  completely 
open ;  winter  was  now  b^nning^  and  no  man  believed 
that  the  enemy  would  be  able  to  pnt  to  sea  at  such  a 
moment^.  The  S3rTaeasan  ships  therefore  sailed  carelessly; 
the  crews  of  the  triremes  did  not  keep  the  watch  that  they 
ought  to  have  kept  over  the  provision  ships  which  they 
were  sent  to  protect.  Before  long  Himilkon  with  his  forty 
triremes  was  upon  them.  Eight  of  the  Syraeosan  war- 
ships went  to  the  bottom ;  the  rest  were  chased  to  the 
shore.  The  Funic  commander  took  possession  of  all  the 
ships  of  burthen.  This  precious  freight  was  soon  made  use 
of  to  relieve  the  hunger  of  the  mercenaries^  and  to  set  the 
cups  of  the  Carthaginian  citizens  free  from  pawn. 


Scarcity  in 
Akragas. 


The  Cam- 
panians 
join  the 
Cartha- 
^nianB. 


The  tide  now  turned  again  in  favour  of  the  besiegers. 
It  was  now  no  longer  in  the  Punic  camp^  but  within 
the  walls  of  Akragas,  that  lack  of  food  was  b^inning  to 
be  felt^.  The  former  supplies  had  been  too  lavishly 
wasted ;  the  later  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  Campanians  on  the  Akragantine  side  were  the  first  to 
show  the  effects  of  the  change^  just  as  the  Campanians  on 
the  Carthaginian  side  had  been  a  little  while  before.  The 
special  service  which  had  been  assigned  to  them,  the  watch- 
ing of  the  outlying  Punic  camp  on  the  eastern  side,  was  no 
longer  needed.  Some  change  in  their  duties  must  have 
followed,  and  some  quarrel  may  have  arisen.  Moreover  it 
was  believed  that  their  movements  were  quickened  by  a 
bribe  of  fifteen  talents  discreetly  applied  by  Himilkfin*. 
This  gift  wrought  so  on  their  minds  that  they  forgot  their 

IHod.  xiii.  88 ;  ieart^p6i¥ow  rw  Eapxifia^iM^,  dn  o&virc  roA/i^tf^rrM^ 
*><rfpovy  rdt  rpi^ptn. 

lb. ;  fKa$€v  atrroiK  6  atros  k{c»aXoa$fls. 

lb. ;  «iT07ir<Ji^oj  T§s  T«v  'EXA^i^w  inro$4<rtaK  vci^CMuScm  raXArnHS 
9^aptjyai. 
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old  grievances  against  Hannibal,  and  transferred  their  ohap.  ix. 
swords  from  the  service  of  Akragas  to  the  service  of  Car- 
thage.   But  it  was  further  believed  that  Funic  gold  had  its 
weight  in  much  higher  quarters  than  these  barbarian  mercen- 
aries.    By  a  kind  of  reaction  from  the  strict  home  discipline 
of   Sparta,  greediness  of  gain  was  becoming  the  common 
vice  of  her  officers  in  foreign  commands.    Dexippos,  so  all  Alleged 
men  believed,  was  not  superior  to  temptations  to  which  Dexippoa. 
even  Gylippos  had  yielded.      Oylippos  indeed  had  never 
sunk  so  low  as  to  sell  the  cause  of  Hellas  to  barbarians  ; 
from  this  infamy  Dexippos,  according  to  the  general  belief 
of  the  time,  did  not  shrink.    Like  the  Campanians,  he  He  per- 
took  his  fifteen  talents  from  HimUkdn ;  for  this  sum  he  jtoii^a^d 
undertook  to  persuade  the  allies  of  Akragras  to  forsake  ^^^^^^o^s 
her.     He  told  the  Italiot  officers  that,  under  the  present  away. 
lack  of  provisions,  it  was  expedient  to  remove  the  war  to 
some  other  place  ^.     It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  such  advice  as  this  could  have  been  given  only  under 
the  influence  of  a  bribe ;  and  truly  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
the  defence  of  beleaguered  Akragas  could  be  carried  on  so 
well  anywhere  else  as  at  Akragas  itself.     It  may  be  that 
the  Italiots  also  had  their  share  of  Punic  gifts;  at  any 
rate  they  took  the  hint  of  the  Spartan,  and  marched  off 
towards  the  strait.     They  gave  out,  like  some  warriors  of 
later  times,   that  their  term  of  service  was  up^     The 
Italiots  only  are  named ;  but  it  would  seem  from  the  course 
of  the  story  that  the  Syracusans  and  other  Sikeliots  did 
the  like.     Akragas  was  left  to  defend  herself  against  the  Akragas 
besiegers  by  no  strength  but  her  own  *.  heraelf. 

^  Diod.  ziiL  88.  The  chaige,  hinted  at  before  (p.  530,  n.  x),  now  comes 
oat  more  blearly ;  Xiyfim  9k  *aJt  Ai^twaas  6  Aajt^daift^tos  vfrrcitaidc«a 
raXj&yTMs  ZtwpBofripKU'  c6^(  7^/)  dwtKplvaro  wft^s  rovs  rw  'IraXtvr&r 
iXTpaTffyobt,  ^c  avft^fiti  r^  v^c/ioy  Ir  ^[XAy  <Tverffeaa$ai  r^w^^  ti^f  i^p 

'  lb. ;  9p6^airiw  hiymPTts  dv  ittkniXAOactv  ol  raxBhrrts  r^  or  parkas 
"Xp&roi. 
*  In  this  whole  narratiTe  we  miss  something.    There  is  no  reason  to 
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oHAP.  IX.       The  distress  and  danger  was  great ;  yet  the  defence  had 
been  kept  up  for  eight  months^  with   many   turns  of 
fortune,  and  the  time  for  utter  despair  would  hardly  seem 
to  have  come.     At  any  rate,  in  the  worst  case,  if  Akragas 
was  to  fall,  it  was  open  to  her  to  fall  nobly,  to  fall  like 
The  city     Selinous.     The  determination  to  which  the  Akragantine 
forsaken,    generals  and  their  officers  came  certainly  fills  us  with  amaze- 
ment.    They  first  made  search  throughout  the  city  to  see 
what  amount  of  food  there  was ;  then,  finding  it  to  be  very 
small,  they  determined  that  Akragas  must  be  forsaken  ^. 
Those  who  could  flee  must  seek  shelter  elsewhere;  those 
who  could  not  flee  must  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  bar- 
barians.    And  so  it  was  done.     It  was  not  like  the  men 
of   Mesolongi,  cutting  their  way  through  the  barbarian 
host,  with  their  women  and  children  guarded  in  the  midst 
of  a  square  of  warriors.      In  the  Akragantine  stoiy  there 
seem  to  be  no  enemies  to  cut  their  way  through;    the 
fugitives  go  forth  without  any  hindrance  from  the  Punic 
The  flight,  camp.     The  Akragantines  march  out,  and,  when  they  are 
gone,  the  besiegers  march  in.      The  flitting,  to  be  sure, 
was  done  by  night;  but  even  by  night  one  would  have 
thought  that  such  a  migration  could  not  have  been  made 
without  some  knowledge  of  it  reaching  the  besiegers.  But, 
taking  the  tale  as  it  is  told  us,  the  forsaking  of  Akragas 
by  its  own  citizens  must  have  been  a  scene  as  fearful  and 
heartrending  as  any  that  history  records.     On  every  side 
of  human  interest,  it  must  have  been  a  scene  yet  sadder 

doabt  the  recorded  facta ;  of  the  suspected  bribes  we  can  only  nay,  as  ever, 
that  the  charge  becomes  suspicious  through  its  very  likelihood.  But  we 
miss  the  reUtions  of  cause  and  connezioii  between  the  several  events ; 
the  bribes  cannot  account  for  everything. 

^  Died.  xiiL  91.    See  above,  p.  436. 

'  lb.  88  ;  awt\$6trrfs  o<  aTpartfydl  fier^  rSnt  i^  ^ytfujndoM  rvraypbhom^ 
Ztiyvwroy  i^€rdaai  rhv  kv  rp  v^Xci  atroir  dr  €tp6yr§s  warrtkJuf  6Xiyet^, 
k$Utpow  6»aycajLov  bw6pxtiy  iMkiviw  r^  96kiy»  This  seems  wonderfnUy 
quick  work.  The  generals  must  be  Akragantine  generals,  sacoesaon  of 
those  who  were  murdered.    See  above,  p.  530. 
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than  the  setting-forth  of  the  Athenians  from  the  camp  be-  ohap.  ix. 
fore  Syracose.    It  needed  only  to  have  been  painted  by  the 
same  hand  to  have  been  yet  more  famous  ^. 

In  the  one  narrative  that  we  have  we  are  pointedly  told  Philistos* 
that  it  was  with  the  fall  of  Akragas  that  Philistos  of  ^f2^ 
Syracuse  ended  the  first  division  of  his  great  work  *.     In  ™*^« 
the  story  as  we  have  it  there  are  some  touches  that  seem 
clearly  to  come  from  the  hand  of  a  contemporary,  and  we 
may  believe  that  it  is  on  no  less  witness  than  his  that  we 
read  the  harrowing  details  of  the  flight  and  of  the  entry 
of  the  barbarians.     Men,  women,  and  children,  set  out  on 
the  night  march,  leaving  behind  them  their  homes,  and  all 
that  made  their  homes  pleasant,  all  the  goodly  things  of 
prosperous  and  wealthy  Akragas.     They  went  forth,  they 
knew  not  whither,  into  banishment  and  poverty  ^.   To  save 
their  lives  was  the  utmost  that  they  could  hope,  and  that 
while  the  coming  of  the  barbarian  enemy  was  every  mo- 
ment looked  for.    But,  more  than  this,  not  only  their  goods 
were  to  be  left  behind,  but  their  friends  also.    Only  the 
strong  and  active  could  undertake  the  desperate  journey ; 
the  sick  and  aged  were  left  behind  to  the  mercies  of  Punic 
invaders.     Some  who  could  have  escaped  looked  on  a  re-  Some  stay 
moval  from  their  native  city  as  worse  than  death;  they 
lifted  up  their  hands  to  the  gods,  and  prayed  that  they 
might  at  least  die  in  the  homes  of  their  fathers.     Among 
these  was  Oellias,  the  rich  and  bountiful;   with  a  small GelliM and 
party  he  betook  himself  to  the  temple  of  AthenS  in  the  ^fiue  In  ^ 
akropolis,  in  the  hope  that  the  hearts  of  the  barbarians  *^®**^Pj^® 
might  be  touched  with  some  reverence  ior  the  holy  place  ^. 

^  See  above,  p.  369. 

'  Diod.  xiii  103.    See  Appendix  I. 

'  Jb.  89 ;  1jyayKA{oKro  itarakiw€iv  elf  diapwvfifif  roTr  fiapfi^ipois  raSr'  lift' 

tnXMVy  K,T»K» 

*  lb.  90.    On  Gelliat,  lee  vol  ii  p.  39a.    He  if  brought  in  now  m  6 
wpetTtiwy  rSn^  woXitwv  vAoiir^  Mat  KoXoMoyal^^ 
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CHAP.  n.   Meanwhile  all  who  were  able  set  forth  on  the  road  to  Grela 

under  the  protection  of  the  still  remaining  armed  force. 

The  high-bom  matrons  and  maidens  of  Akragas^  used  to 

every  luxury,  had  now  to  make  their  weary  way,  shorn  of 

all  that  their  lost  wealth  could  supply,  to  the  one  shelter 

that  was  still  open  to  them.     The  road  and  the  whole 

country  in  the  direction  of  Gela  was  covered  with  these 

trembling  sufferers,   bowed  down  with  fear  and    unac- 

The  fbgi-    customed  toil.     At  last  all  safely  reached  Gela,  where  the 

Gela.         citizens  welcomed  them  with  every  good  will  \ 

The  bar-         With  the  morning  light  the  host  of  Himilkon  entered 

enter         *^®  forsaken   city.     With  such  a  plunder  lying  before 

Akragas.    them  ready  to  be  grasped,  they  did  not  care  to  pursue  the 

Slaughter    fugitives.     And  within  the  undefended  walls  they  found 

plunder,      victims  enough  fully  to  glut  their  lust  of  slaughter.     All 

whom  they  came  across  were  slain ;  the  temples  gave  no 

protection;   those  who  had  sought  shelter  in  them  were 

dragged  forth  and  put  to  death  like  the  rest.     Gellias  aad 

his  companions,  from  their  lofty  place  of  refuge,  might  see 

what  was  going  on  iix  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  in  the  range 

Death  of     of  temples  along  the  southern  wall.     Seeing  their  last  hope 

had  failed  them,  the  hope  that  they  might  at  least  escape 

the  hands  of  the  barbarians  in  their  own  persons,  they  set 

Wealth  of  fire  to  the  temple  and  died  in  the  flames^.     The  houses 

'*^"*    of  Akragas  were  thoroughly  ransacked;  the  sack  of  the 

richest  city  of  Hellas,  the  great  and  wealthy  city  which 

had  never  seen  an  enemy  within  its  walls,  supplied  such 

Thepio-      a  booty  as  none  had  seen  before  ^     No  small   part  of 

statues.      ^^®  ^^^  consisted  of  the  works  of  art^  the  pictures  and 

statues,  which  the  taste  of  the  rich  citizens  of  Akragas 

»  Diod.  xiil.  89. 

'  lb.  90.  DioddroB  enlaiges  at  some  length  on  the  act. 
'  lb.;  ToawuTTjv  &<l>iKfiay cw^ffpoiatv  oariv  fUcSs  kcriv  Icrxijur^*^  *^Aiy 
dUwtUvriv  {nrb  &vZpSnf  tUoci  fwpiddw,  AwSperjroy  di  dwo  rTJs  grtatcn  r«7<y9- 

On  the  population,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  396. 
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had  gathered  together  during  the  years  of  peace  ^^  both  in  ohap.  ix. 
the  temples  and  in  their  own  houses.     The  temples,  thns  ?°J[^"*  °^ 
despoiled,  were  set  on  fire.     We  know  what  that  means, 
whether  the  fire  is  kindled  by  GeUias  or  by  Himilk6n. 
Massive  walls  and  columns  cannot  strictly  speaking  be 
burned;    but  the  wooden  roofs  and  all  wooden  furniture 
may  be,  and  the  flames,  if  they  do  not  actually  bum  the 
stone- work^  damage  it  in  a  way  which  makes  it  more  ex- 
posed than  before  to  the  effects  of  decay  and  accident. 
The  temples  of  Akragas,  thus   shorn  of  their  ornaments 
and  endangered  in  their  fabric^  were  in  after  days  restored; 
the  signs  of  fire^  the  signs  of  work  later  than  the  original 
buildings  may  still  be  traced  on  them.     But  the  greatest  The  Olym- 
temple  of  all,  the  mighty  house  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  unfinUhod. 
unfinished  when  the  destroyer  came,  never  felt  the  restorer's 
hand.    Such  a  work  was  beyond  the  resources  of  restored 
Akragas  and  of  Roman  Agrigentum,  and  the  hugest  temple 
in  European  Hellas  has  gradually  crumbled  away  from  the 
days  of  Himilkon  to  our  own  *.    For  the  gods  of  Greece 
and  for  their  holy  places  the  Punic  general  and  his  host 
had  no  reverence ;  but  in  the  matter  of  mere  art  Carthage 
was  already  coming  under  HeUenic  influences.    The  statues 
and  pictures  torn  from  the  temples  and  houses  of  Akragas 
were  sent  to  Carthage  as  precious  trophies,  just  as  in  later 
days  the  like  spoil  was  carried  from  Syracuse  to  Rome. 
Among  the  works  of  the  craftsman  which  now  became  a  Question 
prey,  there  was  one  piece  of  cunning  workmanship  which  JJ^  ^f  ^ 
would  seem  more  in  place  in  Carthage  than  in  Akragas.  ^^**^*"*' 
According  to  the  received  belief  both  of  Carthage  and  of  later 
Agrigentum,  the  brazen  bull  of  Phalaris  formed  part  of  the 
booty  of  Himilkdn.     But,  as  we  have  already  seen,  another 
version  told  that  the  genuine  bull  had  long  before  gone 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  that  the  image  which  was 

^  Diod.  ziii.  90,  96.    See  toL  ii.  p.  411. 
'  See  vol.  H  p.  404. 
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OBAP.  IT.  shown  at  Carthage  and  which  in  after  days  was  brooght 

back  to  Agrigentnm  was  a  mere  impostor^. 

December,      Himilkon  had  thus^  after  eight  mcmths  of  siege^  at  the 

time  of  the  winter  solstice^  got  possession  of  the  city  which 

ranked  second  in  power,  first  in  wealth  and  stateliness  of 

buildings,  among  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily.   The  prize  was 

much  too  precious  to  be  thrown  away,  and  no  such  motives 

called   Himilkon  to  the  destruction  of  Akragas  as  had 

HimilkOn    called  Hannibal  to  the  destruction  of  Himera.     The  town 

j^^^^  was  allowed  to  stand,  to  furnish  winter-quarters  for  the 

4<'^405«     Punic  host,  and  to  be  used  as  a  starting-point  for  further 

conquests  when  the  next  season  of  warfare  should  come  ^. 

Oenenl      Gela  was  naturally  marked  as  the  next  prey ;  but  not  in 

Greek         Gela  only,  but  everywhere  throughout  Greek  Sicily,  such 

BiciljT.        ^  i^]q^  ^  ^]j^  jogg  q{  Akragas,  its  sack  and  the  flight  and 

slaughter  of  its  inhabitants,  filled  every  heart  with  fear. 
Selinous,  Himera,  Akragas,  all  were  gone.  Himera  was 
swept  away  from  the  earth ;  Selinous  and  Akragas  were  no 
longer  cities  of  Hellas ;  Gela,  K^marina,  Syracuse,  Katane, 
Naxos,  Messana,  still  survived ;  but  which  of  them  could 
hope  to  escape  from  the  advancing  power  of  destruction  ? 
In  the  cities  which  still  were  left,  some  sent  their  wives, 
children,  and  property  for  safety  into  Italy';  others 
sought  refuge  in  Syracuse  as  the  Sikeliot  city  which  had 
the  best  chance  of  bearing  up  against  the  enemy.  But 
everywhere  there  was  grief,  fear,  almost  despair.  And  out 
of  those  natural  feelings  arose  a  state  of  mind  which  led 
to  political  results  in  Greek  Sicily,  and  more  immediately 
in  its  greatest  city,  which  proved  hardly  less  momentous  in 
Sicilian  history  than  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians  them- 
selves. 

*  Diod.  xiii.  90.    See  vol.  ii.  pp.  75,  76,  462. 

*  lb.  91 ;    oltc  •{f$bs  Karic/ccafftv,  imt  al  ivyi/Afts  h  tois  clidaLS  wapaxu^ 

»  lb. 
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§  6.    Tie  Rise  of  Dionymi  \  ''^'  "* 

B.C.  406-405. 

The  general  belief  throughout  Greek  Sicily  was  that  it  Belief 
was  through  the  treason  or  cowardice  of  the  Syracusan  4,^^^  of 
generals  that  Akragas  had  been  lost^  and  that  all  the  other  ^^  ^y^' 
Greek  cities  had  been  brought  into  this  frightful  danger  ^.  generals. 
The  surviving  Akragantines  fully  shared  the  belief.    They  They  are 
went  to  Syracuse  and  brought  a  formal  accusation  against  b^the 
the  Syracusan  generals.    It  was  through  their  presence  at  ^•«»'»- 
Akragas  that  Akragas  had  been  lost  \     The  charge,  true 
or  false^  did  not  lack  likelihood.     Commanders  have  been 
chaiged  with  treason   in  far  later  times  when  the  loss 
has  not  been  so  great  nor  the  suspicion  so  strong.     The 
Akragantines  above  all  might  be  forgiven  if  they  believed 
the  worst.     If  the  last  stage  of  their  misfortunes  had  been  OhsigeB 
the  immediate  act  of  their  own  generals^  it  was  through  the  ^^Ijs.  ^ 
desertion  of  the  Syracusan  generals  that  things  had  been 
brought  to  such  a  pitch  that  to  forsake  the  city  seemed  the 
only  chance.     Fierce  charges  against  the  leaders  of  the 
Syracusan  commonwealth  went  up  from  many  quarters. 
And  there  was  one  man  in  Syracuse  who  saw  that  the  time 
was  come  for  the  first  step  towards  making  himself ,  first  a 
popular  leader  and  then  a  master. 

In  this    moment  of  fear  and  anxiety  the  Syracusan  The 

fi88eiiihly< 

assembly  came  together  to  consider  the  state  of  affairs.     A 

^  In  this  ehiq>tery  Bionyaoe,  though  a  most  important  aotor,  is  still  an 
incidental  one.  Our  present  subject  is  the  Punic  war  which  began  with  the 
landing  of  Hannibal  at  Mazara,  and  ended  with  the  treaty  that  Dionysios 
made  with  Himilkdn.  I  therefore  cannot  help  recording  the  actual  rise  of 
Dionysios  to  the  tyranny  and  his  first  acts  as  tyrsnt.  But  the  full  oon- 
aideration  of  his  pontion  as  tyrant^  and  the  examination  of  the  authorities 
fw  his  reign,  I  put  off  to  the  next  chapter,  which  will  be  specially  his 
own. 

'  Died,  xlil  91  ;  irw^/Soirc  teai  6vd  twk  dXXeay  'ZuMXiorrw  ittn^attK 
nryx^rccy  roitt  Xvpamwriomt  Srt  roio&rcvf   wpoorAras  alpovirrcut  &'   obs 

'  lb. ;  ^daKorrts  M  ri^y  liccdwr  wapowrieaf  &woXmKhm  ri^  mrpiia. 
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CHAP.  IX.  memorable  meeting  it  was  that  gathered  that  day  in  the 
wide  agora  between  the  harbonr  and  the  slopes  of  Achia- 
dina.  It  was  a  day  that  left  its  mark  on  the  history  of 
Sicily  and  the  world.  Two  men  then  stepped  forth  into 
historic  notice  whom  Syracnse  already  kne^  well.  One 
was  to  make  himself  the  most  memorable  actor  in  the 
events  of  his  age.  The  other  was  to  be  the  recorder  of  acts 
in  which  he  filled  a  place  second  only  to  that  of  the  chief 

General  whom  he  helped  to  raise  to  power.  For  a  while  every  month 
in  the  crowd  was  shnt.  The  general  alarm  was  so  gfreat 
that  no  man  dared  to  make  any  proposal  with  r^;ard  to 

Hpeech  fA  the  conduct  of  the  war  ^.  At  last  a  speaker  arose^  and  that 
losTsiofl.  gpgj^]jgj.  ^j^g  Dionysios.     This  is  the  second  time  that  we 

have  heard  that  memorable  name.     We  know  not  whether 
this  was  his  first  appearance  in  the  assembly  or  whether  he 
had  already  won  for  himself  any  position  in  its  debates. 
NoticM  of  At  some  time,  either  before  he  had  joined  the  armed  f oUow- 
the  death    "ig  of  Hermokrates  or  after  his  wonderful  recovery  from 
kr^""^  the  very  gates  of  death,  he  had  acted  as  a  clerk  to  some  of 
the  Syracusan  magistrates  ^     This  was  an  office  which  at 
Athens  was  certainly  looked  down  upon^  and  it  was  most 
likely  so  at  Syracuse  also.     But  war-time  brings  new  men 
to  the  front ;  and,  notwithstanding  this  civil  employment, 
Dionysios  had  won  for  himself  a  full  right  to  be  heard  on 
Military     military  matters.     As  a  private  soldier  or  a  subordinate 
oJ^Dion^  officer,  he  had  borne  his  part  in  the  war  before  Akragas, 
'^^'  and  he  had  borne  it  with  distinguished  honour.     His  dis- 

plays of  courage  had  won  him  the  general  admiration  of  all 
Syracuse  ^.  He  was  therefore  able  to  speak  from  his  own 
knowledge  of  all  that  had  gone  on  in  the  campaign.     And 

^  Diod.  xiii.  91 ;  /leydkeay  ip6&w  iwiKpt/uifiivtoVf  oMtf  IrSkfta  99 fi  rov 
woXifjLov  (rvfifiovk€iftiw. 

*  lb.  96 ;  kic  ypafji/MTiwt  Kol  rov  rvx&mos  IZiinov,  J  aball  Bay  more  of 
the  early  life  of  Dionysioe  in  the  next  chapter. 

'  lb.  9a  ;  Aiwifcwtf  tt  \v  rcuV  "wp^  Kapxifltn^iovt  pdxius  ivhfltf  S^os 
Zivnp^oxiyfu^  9tfil$\%frroi  l^v  npd  roTip  Xupcueovciois, 
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now^  when  all  others  kept  silence,  he  stood  forth  as  the  ohap.  ix. 
accuser  of  the  generals  of  Syracuse. 

The  first  public  appearance  of  Dionysios  is  an  event  so 
striking  that  we  are  likely  to  forget  that  the  debate  in 
which  it  took  place  gives  us  our  only  glimpse  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  laws  of  Diokles  \    It  would  seem  that  Diony-  Dionyaios' 
sios^  in  speaking  when  he  did,  broke  through  the  order  order, 
which  the  rules  of  the  Syracusan  assembly  laid  down  for 
its  members ;  it  is  certain  that  he  broke  through  the  rules 
which  reason  and  decency  lay  down  for  the  guidance  of  all 
assemblies.     The  speech  of  Dionysios  was  loud  and  fierce. 
He  arraigned  the  generab  as  traitors ;  they  had  betrayed 
Akragas  to  the  Carthaginians.     He  stirred  up  the  people  He  caUs 
to  the  wildest  wrath  against  them.    He  called  on  them  not  immediate 
to  wait  for  any  legal  trial  or  even  for  any  r^ular  vote —  ^^^^^ 
impeachment  and  bill  of  attainder  were  both  too  slow  in  g«ne»l«- 
such  a  case.     Let  the  people  arise  at  once,  and  take  sum- 
mary vengeance  on  the  criminals  '.     We  seem  to  be  falling 
even  below  the  level  of  the  sudden  military  assembly  held 
in  the  valley  of  the  Akragas.   In  the  darkest  day  of  Athens 
there  was  a  vote,  if  an  imjust  and  illegal  vote;  there  was 
no  act  or  word  of  sheer  violence.     In  the  assembly  which 
condemned  the  Akragantine  generals  there  was  at  least  the 
form  of  a  vote,  though  the  vote  was  carried  out  by  violence^. 
But  here,  if  he  be  truly  reported,  Dionysios  calls  on  the 
people  to  cast  aside  every  shred  of  legal  form,  and,  instead 
of  voting,  to  slay  at  once.      Such  language  as  this  was  He  is  fined 
doubtless  illegal ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  magistrates  gistrates. 
who  presided  under  the  new  law — ^not  the  generals,  but  some 
other  officials  drawn  by  lot — could  only  lay  on  a  fine ;  they 
could  neither  dissolve  the  assembly  nor  forcibly  silence  the 

*  See  Appendix  XXVI. 

'  Diod.  ziii.  91 ;  waptucaXw  ftf^  wtpifAtTrcu  t6v  /eard  rovt  vSfUvs  Kkyjpov, 
dAA*  i/c  x^ip^  t^Un  IvtBttrai  tj)v  Sunp^. 
'  See  above,  p.  539. 
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CHAP.  IX.  speaker  ^.    They  used  what  powers  they  had,  and  at  once 
laid  a  fine  on  Dionysios  for  his  breach  of  order  ^.     It  seems 
implied  that  to  Dionysios  the  fine  imposed  would  have  been 
a  serious  loss.     But  he  had  a  friend  whose  resources  were  at 
Phiustcs  this  stage  greater  than  his  own.    Philistos^  one  of  the  richest 
fine.  1116^  ^  Syracuse,  at  once  stepped  forward  and  paid  the 

fine.  He  even  told  Dionysios  to  go  on  speakings  all  day  if 
he  chose;  so  often  as  the  magistrates  fined  him^  so  oftett 
He  goes  on  would  he,  Philistos^  pay  the  fine  for  him^.  Thus  en* 
speech.  oouraged,  Dionysios  went  on  declaiming  against  the  generals, 
charging  them  with  having  received  bribes  to  betray  the 
Akragantines.  He  then  went  on  to  attack  the  chief  men 
of  Syracuse  generally;  they  were,  he  said,  all  of  them  in 
league  to  bring  in  the  rule  of  oligarchy  ^.  The  remedy 
was  plain;  let  them  no  longer  choose  rich  and  powerful 
men  to  the  office  of  general.  Such  men  despised  their 
fellow-citizens  and  treated  them  as  slaves;  they  sought 
their  own  advantage  in  the  misfortunes  of  their  country. 
Let  them  put  at  their  head  men  of  the  commons,  who  loved 
the  commons^  men  who  had  no  personal  position  which  they 
could  abuse  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  commonwealth  \ 

Such  words  naturally  stirred  up  the  already  excited 
people  to  the  highest  pitchy     The  mass  of  the  assembly 

>  See  Appendix  XXVI. 

*  Biod.  xiii.  91 ;  rSv  Affxi^^^  (tf/uoiitmw  rdr  Aior^ior  kotA  rodr 
ySfiovt  &i  Bopufiovyra.    See  Appendix  XXVI. 

'  lb.;  *lKt<rTos  6  rdis  laropias  ftcrtpov  (nrffp&pos,  ohaiay  ^xagy  fiefiXipf, 
l^iric€  Tct  vp6<mfMf  koI  r{;  Aiowal^  waptic€kt(f€To  Xiy^w  tea  wpoyfm'ro' 
Kot  wpoairt  tlvSvros  Bn  wolf  tki\^  r^  ^fidpay,  Ay  (17/tfOvr  t$4Xafnw,  Isrurcir 
rd  iiprfvpiow  (nrip  airrov.  This,  our  first  introd notion  of  a  memorable  man, 
is  most  likely  a  piece  of  autobiography. 

*  lb. ;  ffvyxartjySpijat  mt  rwv  AkKoty  rSh^  kwtt/tffUfr&rwy  voAirwr,  <rvr«rras 
iKbro^  oUtiovs  ivras  dXiyapxios. 

'  lb. ;  lietivovs  fikw  ydLp  8c<nrori«iws  Apxoyras  rw  woXiiw  Marap/Hmur  rwy 
voXXSiv  Kot  r^s  rifs  warpi^oi  (TviupopdLs  Was  ^Ha9ai  vpoffS^our  ro^f  i^ 
Tav€tyoT4povs  oi9ky  9p6{€ty  r&y  roioCrnvr,  ScSk^tos  t^v  vtpi  o^roikr  Aa$iw*m9. 
This  is  not  the  demooraoy  either  of  Periklds  or  of  Athdnagoraa. 

*  lb. ;  &appi^<ras  dyifftu  ret  wX^Orj,  teal  rijy  licK\ff(rUxy  avyrap&rrvy.  So  9a  ; 
ov  fi(T/HV5  iiipt  rby  rSav  iicitX^aia(6yTwy  9vfi^f. 
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bad  come  together  with  their  minds  predisposed  against  chap.  ix. 
the  generals.    The  belief  that  they  had  traitorously  mis- 
conducted the  war   had   made  them  universally  hated  ^. 
The  speech  of  Dionysios  therefore  fell  upon  willing  ears. 
When  he  saw  that  he  had  gained  his  point,  he  seems  no 
longer  to  have  suggested  open  violence ;  at  least  we  hear 
only  of  a  vote,  though  we  should  be  glad  indeed  to  know 
by  what  show  of  constitutional  forms  such  a  vote  could 
have  been  carried.    The  generals  were  deposed  from  office^  The 
and  other  generals  were  chosen  in  their  steady  one  of  whom,  SepoLd ; 
as  might  be  looked  for,  was  Dionysios  himself  ^     If  mUi-  new 
tary  efficiency  had  been  all  that  was  needed,  no  choice  could  chonen, 
have  been  better;  Dionysios  could  play  the  part  of  a  good  |^^""" 
g^enend  as  well  as  any  man  whenever  he  thought  good.  ^^°^ 
But  his  designs  were  darker  and  deeper  than  any  that  he 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  officers  whom  he  had  suppknted. 
With  him  the  generalship  thus  irregularly  obtained  was  only 
the  first  step  to  the  tyranny. 

In  all  this  Dionysios  was  only  treading  in  the  most  Action  of 
»6n«,y ,.«.  of  ^ ,  th. y;  ..  ti»  1^  .!.».»  »-- 
most  need  some  explanation  is  the  conduct  of  Philistos. 
His  position  in  the  city  was  such  that  we  should  have 
expected  him  to  be  on  the  side  of  those  who  were  denounced 
as  oligarchs  and  traitors  rather  than  on  the  side  of  their 
accuser.    Or,  if  he  sought  for  more  than  legal  power  for 
himself,  we  might  have  fancied  him  playing  the  not  un- 
common part  of  the  man  of  lofty  birth  who  affects  the 
character  of  a  demagogue  in  oider  to  grow  from  demagogue 
into  tyrant.    But  Philistos  appears  throughout  as  a  man  Hii  pod- 
satisfied  with  the  second  place,  and  never  aiming  at  the  first. 
He  helps  to  set  up  a  tyranny;   but  he  does  not  himself 

*  Diod.  ziii.  93 ;  6  ^/los  xed  vAXou  fuerSn^  ro^s  arparrfyohSf  diet  rd  ioK€iv 
wpoaplaTaa&ai  rod  wo\4fwv, 

'  lb. ;  6  ^/40f  .  •  .  Tovs  OTparrfyc^  .  .  .  IAmtc  t$s  ^X^s,  hipovs  6' 
^fro  trr/MTTiyo^f  kw  ots  ml  rdr  Aiorvo-ior.    Cf.  above,  p.  229. 
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CHAP.  IX.  seek  to  be  tyrant ;  it  is  enough  for  him  to  be  the  tyrant's 
minister.  He  hdps  on  a  man  clearly  of  much  lower 
position  in  the  dty  than  his  own,  one  to  whom  his  patron- 
age^ as  we  may  call  it,  gives  increased  strengths  Had 
Dionysios  been  a  lawful  prince,  Philistos  wonld  have  ap- 
peared as  a  faithfal  servant  of  his  prince,  who  was  not 
always  so  well  requited  by  his  prince  as  his  services  de- 
served. Bat  looking  on  Dionysios  in  his  real  character  as 
a  selfish  conspirator  against  the  laws  and  freedom  of  his 
city,  the  position  of  Philistos  becomes  more  puzzling.  It 
is  strange  to  see  a  man  who  had  a  good  start  towards 
being  leader  of  a  commonwealth,  aristocratic  or  demo- 
cratic, willingly  take  part  in  a  revolution  the  result  of 
which  must  be  to  make  him  a  subject.  One  suspects 
that  there  must  after  all  have  been  a  side  to  the  famoos 
tyrant  which  was  not  altogether  hateful.  He  had  friends ; 
Philistos  was  not  the  only  one.  Som^  ^kingly  qualitdes 
Dionysios  undoubtedly  had;  there  may  have  been  some 
glamour  about  him  which  won  men  to  his  side,  something 
which  made  one  who  was  bom  his  superior  willing  to  accept 
a  secondary  place  under  one  who  was  in  some  sort  a  man 
of  his  own  making. 

Dionysios  had  thus  gained  his  first  point;  he  had  taken 
the  first  step  in  the  despot's  progress.  He  was  now  in  a 
place  of  authority,  though  a  place  in  which  his  authority 
Dionygios  was  shared  with  others.  As  he  had  risen  thus  far  by  dis- 
oolleagaei.  creditmg  his  predecessors,  his  next  step  was  to  rise  higher 
by  discrediting  his  colleagues.  Dionysios  never  met  the  other 
generals  in  council ;  he  altogether  avoided  them ;  at  the 
same  time  he  gave  out  that  they  were  engaged  in  treason- 
able communications  with  the  enemy  K    The  best  citizens, 

Diod.  xiii.  9  a ;  oOt€  uwiflpfvwv  Si/M  tow  <7TpaTi;7o»  oW  5A«w  irvr^r 
TttvTO  8i  vp&rrw,  StcScSov  XAyo¥  &s  ^lavt/joro/ihw  aWw  np6f  ro^  voXf- 
tdovt.    Whom  then  oould  the  people  have  given  him  fop  coUeasoes  f 
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we  are  told^  that  is  the  aristocratic  party  whom  he  had  ohap.  ix. 
denounced,  saw  through  his  objects,  and  spoke  against  him 
in  all  their  gatherings^.  But  the  multitude,  not  suspecting 
his  designs,  loaded  him  with  praise,  and  said  that  the  city 
had  at  last,  after  much  pains,  found  a  champion  who  could 
be  trusted  ^.  Assemblies  of  the  people  were  constantly  He  ulu 
held  to  consider  the  needful  preparations  for  the  war  ^,  and  return  of 
in  each  debate  he  never  failed  strongly  to  insist  on  the  *^®  e^^"- 
restoration  of  the  exiles.  By  these  exiles  we  must  under- 
stand the  remnant  of  the  party  of  Hermokrates,  those  who 
were  condemned  to  banishment  when  Dionysios  himself 
only  escaped  the  like  sentence  by  being  looked  on  as  a  dead 
man.  He  pleaded  in  short  for  the  restoration  of  his  old 
comrades.  The  exiles  are  painted  in  very  dark  colours; 
bat  the  description  reads  like  a  mere  conventional  picture 
of  exiles  in  general,  while  Dionysios  at  least  could  paint 
them  in  colours  altogether  different.  They  are  described  AIdib  of 
by  an  unfriendly  hand  as  men  eager  for  change,  weU 
fitted  for  the  purposes  of  one  who  was  aiming  at  the  ty- 
ranny, men  who  looked  forward  to  the  slaughter  of  their 
enemies,  to  the  confiscation  of  their  goods,  and  to  the 
recovery  of  their  own  lost  possessions.  This  last  was  a 
natural,  it  might  be  a  lawful,  wish ;  it  might  be  taken  for 
granted  in  banished  men  of  any  political  party.  The  rest 
of  the  description  gives  us  nothing  specially  characteristic 
of  the  followers  of  Hermokrates.  To  these  men,  we  are 
told,  Dionysios  looked  as  certain  to  be  supporters  of  his  own 

'  Diod.  xiii.  92 ;  ol  x^'-P^^^'^^'^^^  ^^  «oXira)v  bvinrr^vov  rh  yfvri<r6fi€voVf 
ttai  «ord  w&cras  rds  avy6Bovi  ifi\a4T(p^fiovy  avT6y.  The  mention  of  the  awoSoi 
bAB  a  contemporary  gound ;  but,  if  PhilistoB  ii  here  our  narrator,  his  report 
mnst  snrely  have  been  a  little  coloured  either  by  Dioddros  himself  or  by 
some  one  between  them. 

*  lb. ;  6  tk  BtjfWTuci^  ^X^^^f  ^yf^owr  t^  in0o\^y  kinivfif  koL  fi6Kis  itpacKt 
lipf  voKiv  vpoerAnjw  %ipir)ic4yai  fiifiatw.  On  vpotrrdnfs  see  above,  p.  116. 
The  name  in  also  applied  to  generals  in  the  last  chapter.  So  used,  it 
marks  official  men,  bat  it  cannot  be  an  official  title. 

'  lb. ;  voAAojKS  kicKKrjfflas  cwarfo/UmfS  vc/>t  t^  tls  rbv  w6\€fioy  mpaffK€wjs. 

VOL.  III.  N  n 
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CHAP.  Tx.  designs  ^.  Pleading  for  their  recall,  he  asked  why  Syncose 
should  send  for  helpers  to  Italy  and  Peloponnesos,  while 
there  were  men  of  her  own  stock  ready  to  fight  in  her  caose, 
men  who  had  refosed  the  most  tempting  offers  of  the 
enemy  to  take  service  on  his  side^  men  who  chose  rather  to 
wander  as  exiles  in  foreign  lands  than  to  do  anything 
hostile  to  their  own  city^.  Their  punishment  was  the 
result  of  former  quarrels  in  the  state;  recalled,  they  would 
fight  valiantly  for  Syracuse,  if  only  to  repay  the  favour  of 
their  restoration  to  those  who  had  voted  for  it^  This 
sounds  like  a  trace  of  arguments  really  used  by  Dionysios; 
it  has  a  ring  altogether  different  from  the  other  conventional 
picture  of  banished  men.  And  we  seem  to  see  in  his  words 
eiguB  of  dealings  unrecorded  in  the  narrative  history^  of 
attempts  on  the  part  of  Carthage  to  win  over  Hermokrates 
and  his  followers  to  her  side,  at  the  time  when  he  was  acting 
as  an  independent  power  in  Sicily.  Dionjnsios  in  short  was 
asking  for  the  recall  of  his  own  comrades,  men  who  mig^ht 
likely  enough  become  his  instruments,  but  whose  first  tie 
to  him  had  been  of  a  nobler  kind.  He  pleaded  their  cause 
in  many  assemblies ;  his  colleagues  dared  not  oppose  him ; 
they  saw  how  thoroughly  the  feeling  of  the  people  was  on 
his  side;  if  the  recall  of  the  exiles  was  voted  against  their 
opposition,  the  credit  would  go  to  Dionysios,  and  the  odium 
The  exiles  would  be  their  own  *.  The  vote  for  the  recall  of  the  exiles, 
that  is,  of  the  men  who  had  striven  to  make  their  way  into 

^  Diod.  zili.  9  a  ;  i\9l{aty  tZtovs  t^tof  roh  ^vy&bas,  ApBp^ovt  /Acro^SoX^ 

y^p  ^9ia)s  BifftoBcu  rwv  kySpS^y  <p6vovSt  Hij/wiaus  rwr  oxM/iSm,  hwrtHS  dvoca^ 
arafiiva  rd,  xp^/Mt'ra. 

*  lb. ;  ot|  Tcav  vo\tfdonf  fxty6Xas  HcjptAs  {nriffxi^ou/thwy,  Ar  owrpuxrw^cntci^ 
vpoatp€T<r$cu  iwWw  M  {4vrp  iX<uft(vovs  dwo&catttr,  ijvtp  <IXA^Tpi^r  ti  mardi 
rijf  warplios  fiovKtvffaaOat, 

*  lb. ;  ct  did  T^s  ytytmfftivas  h  rg  vSXu  ar&trtis  ^vyttv,  vw  jt  TvxSrras 
raimjs  r^s  titpytfftas,  wpo9vfuot  6qfo»t§ta$at,  rdit  c9  woiijffafftw  Awo9i9Ams 
X^prox, 

*  lb, ;  &d  rh  BwpHv  ^avr^  /tiv  mpitfro/thfrp^  Ti)r  &w4x$HttP,  kxtSr^  8^  t^ 


r" 
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Syracuse  by  the  side  of  Hennokrates,  was  acoordingly  passed,  obap.  ix. 
and  they  presently  came  b^k  to  the  city  ^ 

We  go  back  to  the  war  with  Carthage.     That  war  had 
now  to  be  waged  on  the  side  of  Syracuse  with  Dionysios 
in  formal  office  simply  one  member  of  a  college  of  generals, 
but  practically  holding  a  position  in  which  none  of  his  col- 
leagues shared.    Himilkdn  had  been  resting  his  army  during  Objeeu  of 
the  winter  in  his  comfortable  quarters  in  forsaken  Akragas.    "^ 
With  the  next  season  of  warfare  he  would  assuredly  go  forth 
to  attempt  new  conquests,  and  the  first  object  of  his  renewed 
attacks  could  not  fail  to  be  Gela.     The  men  of  Oela  had  Danger  of 
sent  their  contingent  to  liie  army  which  had  marched  to 
the  relief  of  Akragas,  and  they  had  hospitably  received  the 
fogitives  from  that  hapless  city^.     These  last  were,  at 
some  stage  which  could  not  have  been  very  far  from  the 
present  time,  planted  by  Syracuse  in  the  Syracusan  outpost 
of  Leontinoiy  once  an  independent  city  of  Hellas  ^    We 
now  get  a  glimpse  of  the  internal  state  of  Oela.   Its  citkens  PoUtios  of 
were,  like  those  of  other  cities,  divided  by  political  disputes.      ^' 
And  the  city  seems  to  stand,  for  immediate  military  pur-  iu  military 
poses,  in  a  certain  relation  of  dependence  on  Syracuse,  which  enoe  on 
doubtlessly  does  not  imply  any  acknowledged  political  de-  Syr»ciMe. 
pendence.    We  find  the  Lacedsemonian  Dezippos  at  Gela,  Dexippoc 
at  the  head  of  a  garrison,  seemingly  of  mereenariee,  and  his  ^^1* 
eommand  is  held  by  a  commission  from  Syracuse  ^.     There  *^  ^^^ 
was  clearly  at  least  a  party  in  Gela  to  which  the  pre- 
sence of  this  force  was  not  displeasing.     We  see  also  that 

*  Looking  back  to  o.  75  of  DiodAros  (see  p.  505)  we  lee  that  there  were 
two  clanes  of  them,  thoee  who  had  not  reached  the  gate  when  Hermokratdt 
went  in,  and  the  BarriyorB  of  thoee  who  went  in  with  him,  who  were  for- 
maUj  banished. 

'  See  above,  p.  536. 

'  Died.  xiii.  89;  tcr^pw  cir  Aitctrrbfcvt  Mtr^/aitnaf,  Ivpojuwriw  oirnA 

*  lb.  93 ;  ri^  w6^Mf  rStw  TcA^W,  4lp^  r&r*  waptfdXarrt  A4£itk9s  6  Acuet- 

K  n  2 
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CHAP.  IX.  there  was  at  the  same  time  1r  dispute  between  the  Geloan 

^^S"**\  ^^'^'^^o^s  ^^^  ^^  oligarchic  piirtj,  described  as  the  rieh^. 

and  the      The  commons,  we  are  told,  en\ied  their  ascendency,  and 

spoke  of  it  by  a   name  which  expressed   the  power  of 

masters  over  slaves  *.     Such  disputes  were  always  coming 

to  the  fmnt  in  the  Greek  commonwealths;  but  we  may 

be  pretty  certain  that  in  this  case  the  quarrel  was  at  least 

sharpened  by  the  actual  state  of  affairs.     The  immediate 

dispute  had  most  likely,  as  at  Syracuse,  arisen  out  of  the 

treatment  of  the  war.      If  we  could  look  a  little  more 

narrowly  into  Geloan  politics,  we  should  most  likely  find 

that  the  Geloan  generals  were  charged  with  not  having 

done  their  best  for  the  defence  of  Akragas.     Those  who 

brought  that  charge  would  naturally  look  on  the  party  of 

Dionysios  and  Philistos  at  Syracuse  as  the  surest  defence  of 

The  Gela  against  foes  within  and  without.     It  doubtless  marks 

ask  for »     ^^^  increased  influence  of  this  popular  party  that  letters 

Jj^r  gar-.  ^Qj,Q  g^jj^  from  Gela  to  Syracuse,  asking  for  an  increase  of 

the  Syracusan  force  in  Gela  ^. 

No  application  could  have  better  suited  the  purposes  of 
Dionysios.     His  influence  was  now  such  that  he  was  him- 

« 

self  sent  in  answer  to  it,  with  a  body  of  two  thousand  foot 
and  four  hundred  horse.  Whether  they  were  citizens,  allies, 
or  mercenaries,  we  are  not  told ;  but  we  may  suspect  that 
the  restored  exiles  formed  a  strong  element  among  them. 
DionysioB  Dionysios  made  his  way  to  Gela  with  all  speed,  and  at  once 
troope  to     threw  himself  zealously  into  the  local  disputes.     At  Gela 

Gela.  U  "Li      J 

ne  was  able  to  carry  out  yet  more  violent  measures  than 
any  that  he  had  attempted  at  Syracuse.     He  accused,  so  it 

Diod.  xiii.  93 ;  KaraXafiin^  rohs  ^inrtiponirow  <rraetd(ovTas  vp6s  r^r  9$/iok. 

lb. ;  ToTff  y^  dwarwrdrois  ^oroiWcr  ri^v  kieuvw  bwtpoyj^  lt<rwor€ia» 

kmnSjv  dnttdXow.    A€ffiroTtia  is  not  an  usual  word  in  this  sense.      We 

"hould  rather  hare  looked  for  awoerrik,  the  tywumy  in  the  hands  of 
Beveral. 

lb. ;  kic  rrjs  TiKas  kvtxBivrw  ypapifsdrw  UmiK  AirocraXwai  arpa-nSmu 
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is  impliedy  the  whole  body  of  the  rich  and  powerful  in  Gela  chap.  ix. 
before  the  Geloan  assembly.     He  procured  their  condemna-  He  pro 
tion  to  death  and  the  confiscation  of  their  property  ^.     Yet  ^^emna- 
it  is  hard  to  believe  in  slaughter  on  such  a  scale  as  this^  ^^^L^^^^ 
not  wrought  like  the  massacre  which  Dionysios  had  hinted 
at  in  Syracuse^  but  decreed  with  the  formalities^  if  not  of  a 
judicial  sentence,  at  least  of  a  bill  of  attainder.     We  are 
strongly  tempted  to  think  that  the  victims  were  the  generals 
only^  men  against  whom  Dionysios  might  be  able  to  find  or 
invent  some  definite  charge^  and  not  the  whole  body  of  the 
rich  and  well-bom  in  Gela.     Whether  the  number  of  the  He  raises 
condemned  was  many  or  few^  their  confiscated  wealth  was  ^^„*  ^j 
treated  by  Dionysios^  or  by  the  Geloan  assembly  under  his 
influence^  as  a  contribution  to  the  common  military  chest. 
Of  any  action  on  the  part  of  Dexippos  or  his  garrison  we 
have  heard  nothing  at  this  stage.     Dionysios  was  able  to 
give  them  their  arrears  of  pay'^  and  he  promised  to  the 
soldiers  whom  he  had  himself  brought  double  the  pay  which 
the  Syracusan  commonwealth  had  promised  them^.     This 
reads  as  if  both  forces  were  at  least  largely  mercenary^  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  citizens  too  received  pay  during 
the  time  that  they  were  actually  serving.     By  these  means  His  popu- 
he  won  the  attachment  of  both  divisions  of  the  army^  as  q^iJ  ^ 
well  as  that  of  the  commons  of  Gela.    They  looked  on  him 
as  the  author  of  their  freedom ;  they  passed  votes  in  his 
honour^  votes  accompanied  by  large  gif  ts^  and  they  sent  His 
envoys  to  Syracuse  formally  to  announce  to  the  common-  announced 
wealth  the  honours  which  a  sister  city  had  bestowed  on  an  *^  ^y^^ 

^  case. 

illustrious  Syracusan  ^. 

^  Diod.  ziii.  93 ;  xaniyo/fffffas  airrw  Ir  lir«Xi7<rtf  Mat  tcaroMpiyas,  avrohs 
fikv  dviieT€iy«,  rcb  ^  oiMfias  ainw  im/jbewrtv. 

'  lb. ;  kx  rSir  x/^^Mroir  roi^«r  rocs  /cir  i^povpavai  rifif  w6kiy,  Snr  i^uro 

*  lb. ;  i'Mfiyydkaro  9iwXovs  voiifff€iy  rcifs  /uffBobs  &y  4  '^^^  lro£f . 

*  lb. ;  l^iw^iaffav  wpifffi^is  robs  kwaofiffoyras  Iv  Xvpatco^fftus,  not  rd  ^frtf^l' 
ff/Mora  ^pcvTos,  ir  ots  airrhw  fuy6\eus  detpuus  irlfufffoy. 
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CHAP.  u.        All  this  exactly  served  the  purposes  of  Dionysios.     His 
Ho  will  go  object   now   was  to   go  back  to   Syracuse,  and  on   the 
Syracuse,    strength  of   his   newly  increased   reputation^  to   help  on 
Hisdeftl-    iiig  schemes  of  seizing  the  tyranny.     He  took  Dexippos 
Bezippoe.    into  his  counsels ;  whether  he  let  the  Spartan  into  a  foil 
knowledge  of  his  whole  design  may  be  doubted.     But  he 
at  least  proposed  to  him  to  join  him  in  amarch  to  Syracuse. 
When  Dexippos  refused,  he  made  ready  to  start  at  once 
with  the  force  which  he  had  himself  brought  to   Gela 
and  which  is  spoken  of  as  his  own  ^.    But  the  Geloans  had 
no  mind  to  part  with  one  whom  they  had  already  pro- 
claimed as  their  deUverer.     They  felt  assured  that  the  next 
step  of  the  Punic  commander  would  be  an  attack  on  their 
Tha  own  city  with  his  full  force.    They  prayed  Dionysios  to 

pray^Mm    ^^*"*y  **  Grela,  lest,  without  the  help  of  their  newly-found 
^B^^y*       protector,  they  might  haye  to  go  through  all  that  their 
neighbours  and  colonists  at  Akragas  had  gone  through  ^. 

The  appeal  of  the  Geloans  to  Dionysios  was  made  in  all 

singlemindedness.     The  candidate  for  tyranny  did  not  look 

on  things  in  the  same  light.     To  tarry  at  Geh  would  by 

no  means  have  suited  the  purposes  of  Dionysios.   He  had  to 

show  himself  at  Syracuse,  in  all  the  new  glory  of  the 

He  destroyer  of  the  Geloan  oligarchy.     He  told  the  men  of 

Syncuse;    Geisk  that  he  would  come  back  as  soon  as  might  be  with  a 

larger  army;  for  the  present  he  set  forth  for  Syracuse  with 

the  people  his  own  soldicrs  ^.    At  the  moment  of  his  coming,  the  Syra- 

theatre ;     c^i^ic^  people  were  gathered  together  in  the  theatre,  not  for 

any  political  debate,  but  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  dramatic 

spectacle  ^.     Dionysios  and  his  party,  as  they  drew  near  to 

'  Diod.  ziii.  93 ;  6  h^  AioviffXios  imfiAktro  fikv  rhv  Ai^ivwov  wtiBtof  cociw- 

troifios  ^v  ivaiedfiWT€it^  tls  ^vpatcouaas, 

*  lb. ;  Mamo  rov  Aiowtrlov  fittymf  Koi  fi^  vfpiTituf  a^o^  rd  aMi  rots 
^AKpayayrlvots  waOSvras. 

^  lb. ;  fccrd  tw  Mvy  crpananw,  as  just  before. 

*  lb.  94  ;  04as  oif<njt  kv  rats  'Svpaxobaais,  ri)r  &p(Uf  rip  dvaAAa7$t  rOr  !« 
rod  $€ATpov  vofniy  c/f  t^k  v6\iy. 
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the  gate  of  Achradina,  must  have  passed  below  the  theatre ;  chat.  !x. 
if  the  last  views  on  the  Greek  theatre  are  correct^  no  barrier 
would  have  hidden  them  from  the  spectators  ^ ;  in  any  case 
the  occupants  of  the  highest  seats  might,  in  the  midst  of  the 
mimie  actions  and  sufferings  on  which  they  were  gazing, 
have  been  called  back  to  the  realities  of  life  by  the  sight  of 
their  own  countrymen  marching  back  in  arms  from  the 
neighbouring  city.     As  Dionysios  reached  the  gate^  the 
entertainment  came  to  an  end;  the  multitude,  pouring  out 
of  the  theatre,  gathered  round  him  and  his  followers,  craving 
for  news  of  the  enemy'.     It  was  no  regular  assembly;  iireguUr 
but  the  popular  general  seized  the  opportunity  for  a  stirring  '^^'^^  ^' 
harangue.  The  Syracusan  people,  Dionysios  told  them,  knew  Dionysios 
not  that  they  had,  in  those  whom  they  had  placed  at  the  ^^^hk 
head  of  affairs,  enemies  at  home  far  more  dangerous  than  the  «>ll«*S<i^- 
Carthaginians  without.     In  those  enemies  they  put  their 
trust ;  they  amused  themselves  with  festivals  in  the  theatre, 
while  their  own  chiefs  left  the  soldiers  unpaid  and  turned 
the  revenues  of  the  state  to  their  own  profits     Mean- 
while the  foreign  enemy  was  making  ready  for  carrying 
on  the  war  on  the  vastest  scale,  and  of  that  the  generals  of 
Syracuse  took  no  heed.     Why  all  this  was  he  had  long 
known,  and  he  now  knew  better  than  ever.      A  herald  Alleged 
had  been  sent  from  Himilk6n  to  himself,  under  pretence  Hii^kdn 
of  treating  for  the  ransom  of  prisoners*,  but  really  with  ^ ^"^ 
the  object  of  tempting  Dionysios  into  a  treasonable  under- 
standing.    He  it  was,  Dionysios  who  now  spoke  to  them,  on 
whom  the  Carthaginian  commander  set  a  higher  price  than 
on  any  of  his  colleagues ;  he  it  was  whom  he  had  invited,  if 

^  See  Tol.  ii.  p.  288. 

*  Diod.  ziii  94 ;  cwZpaii&inw  rvw  Sx^^^^  ''  a^^v  icat  wwBaifoiUvwF  wtpl 

'  lb. ;  roi^  ipdov  r&r  koow  -wpotcrSjrat,  oTs  o2  /xcr  voXTroc  wiffTtvoms 
iofnA^cvotp,  a^ol  M  Jkapcpmr^t  rcl  9rffA6at<it  To^r  (TrparUnvs  SLftla$i)vs 

*  lb. ;  IftiXJuaifa  7^  wp^  aurhr  dMiffToXM^pat  icipwea,  itp6<paffiy  ply  hvlp 
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CHAP.  IX.    he  could  not  do  any  active  service  on  the  side  of  Carthage, 

at  least  not  to  be  active  in  any  operations  against  her.    To 

such  a  pitch,  added  Dionysios,  with  the  air  of  a  righteous 

man  charged  with  wrong   that    he    abhorred,   had    the 

treacherous  dealings  of  his  colleagues  come,  that  he,  the 

incorruptible,  not  only  shared  the  common  dangers  of  his 

He  resigiiB  fellow-citizens,  but  was  further  believed  by  the  enemy  to 

^egenera  ^^  capable  of  treason  against  them  *.     In  such  a  case  he 

could  no  longer  be  general;  he  would  give  back  to  the 

people  the  command  which  they  had'  bestowed  upon  him. 

By  words  like  these,  uttered  with  the  full  power  of  passionate 

eloquence,  every  hearer  was  stirred.    No  legal  action  could 

be  taken  at  the  moment ;  but  of  the  crowd  which  had 

flocked  joyously  to  the  spectacle  in  the  theatre  every  man 

now  went  back  to  his  house  heavy  and  distressed  ^. 

Lawfal  The  next  day  a  lawful  assembly  came  together,  sum- 

J^JJ°l^y^    moned,  we  may  believe,  by  Dionysios  as  his  last  act  in 

the  office  which  he  was  about  to  throw  up^.     He  again 

renewed  his  charges  against  his  coUea^es,  amidst   the 

general  applause  of  the  multitude.     But  the  proposal  of  any 

Dionysios    definite  step  was  left  to  others.   It  was  no  doubt  by  a  well- 

ifl  choBon 

orparrrtbi  Understood  arrangement  that  a  cry  was  raised  in  the  assem- 
abroKfxi'  |j|y  ^  make  Dionysios  general  with  full  powers.  Let  them 
not  wait  till  the  enemy's  battering  engines  were  shaking  the 
walls  of  Syracuse  ^ ;  let  the  needful  step  be  taken  at  once ; 
let  power  be  put  into  the  right  hands  while  there  was  yet 
time*.     The  cry  was  followed  up  by  speakers  prepared 

^  Diod.  xiii.  94 ;  ov  '^p  dvtKrhv  cfycu,  rSw  SiXXeay  mkoinmnr  tj)v  warpiSa^ 
fj^  fiSvov  Kiv9w€^€w  fitT^L  7CJV  voXiTcuK,  d\xA  icoi  S6^cv  it/fT^ox^icivm  T^ 
mpohoaiw. 

*  lb.;  cfs  titaaron  dyewiSav  fit  o[kw  Ix^fi^*^'  ^^^  ^  snreljr  a  con- 
temporary touch. 

^  Ih.;  rj  hffT€paiq.  <rwax9^i<np  iKtt\rj<rias. 

*  lb. ;  fi^  w€ptfUv€iv  &xp^i  &v  ol  irok4/um  rws  rtlx'^ctv  Ivurttwrt, 

'  lb. ;  r&r  KoBiniivuv  rtvh  di^c/3di/<ray  ffTpanfyhv  aOrbv  airotepdropa 
teaBtardycu  .  .  .  xp^lav  ydp  ix^ir  t6  fUytBos  rov  woKipuw  rotobrov  arpa- 
rtfyov. 
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with  arguments  and  precedents.  The  fate  of  the  offending  ohaf.  iz. 
generals  might  be  discussed  in  another  assembly  with 
greater  leisure ;  the  business  of  the  moment  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  the  moment^.  With  so  great  and 
terrible  a  war  on  their  hands,  a  commander  was  needed 
under  whom  there  might  be  a  hope  of  success^  a  com- 
mander at  once  able  and  trustworthy.  Such  an  one  they 
had  ready  at  hand  in  the  man  who  had  fought  so  well  in  the 
ranks,  the  man  whom  they  had  chosen  to  command  as 
general,  but  who  had  been  driven  by  unworthy  colleagues 
to  lay  down  an  office  which  he  could  no  longer  hold  with 
honour.  Let  that  man,  Dionysios  son  of  Hermokrates,  be 
at  once  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  let  him  be  general 
with  full  powers^  free  and  untrammelled  by  colleagues^ 
to  do  all  that  might  be  needed  for  the  welfare  of  the 
state.  So  had  Syracuse  done  in  earlier  times  when  her  Precedent 
existence  had  before  been  threatened  by  the  same  enemy. 
It  was  under  the  command  of  Gelon  as  general  with  full 
powers  that  the  great  salvation  of  Himera  had  been  won ; 
let  the  same  trust  be  placed  in  Dionysios^  and  a  new  de- 
liverance would  follow  worthy  of  the  old^. 

The  historic  reference  was  a  daring  one.  The  name  of  Memory  of 
Geldn,  general,  tyrant,  or  king,  as  we  may  choose  to  call  ^"^^"^ 
him,  was  still  honoured  at  Syracuse,  and  not  wholly  with- 
out reason.  His  statues,  his  stately  tomb,  were  still  rever- 
enced as  those  of  a  hero  and  a  second  founder.  A  few 
aged  men  could  remember  his  great  victory  and  his  solemn 
funeral  seventy-two  years  before.  But  a  speaker  on  the 
other  side  might  easily  have  reminded  his  hearers  that  the 
glorious  rule  of  Gel6n  had  been  followed,  first  by  the  oppres- 
sions of  Hieron  and  then  by  that  tyranny  of  Thrasyboulos 
which  not  only  Syracuse  but  all  European   Sicily  had 

^  Diod.  ziii.  94  ;  rd  w€fi  rw  wpo9or&v  kv  iiegKffaUf.  ficvktiftaOai'  r&y  ydtp 
kvtcrincav  icaipa»  dXX^r/Mor  tlpot.  Some  word  like  Mpq  has  clearly  dropped 
oat  before  {««Xt/<r/f .  '  See  vol.  ii.  p.  499. 
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CHAP.  IX.  united  to  put  down«  But  in  the  present  state  of  mind  of 
the  Syracusan  assembly,  the  reference  to  the  greatest  day 
in  the  Syracusan  annals  did  its  work.  Dionysios^  brave  and 
trustworthy  as  Gel6n,  should  go  forth,  with  the  full  powers 
which  Geldn  had  wielded,  once  more  to  oyerthrow'  tiie 
enemy  whom  Gelon  had  overthrown.  A  vote  taken  oa  the 
HeraiseB  spot  declared  Dionysios  general  with  full  powers  K  His 
dien'  pay.  ^^  ^t  in  that  character  was  to  propose  and  carry  a 
decree  that  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  should  be  doubled^.  If 
this  were  so,  he  said,  all  men  would  be  more  ready  and 
zealous  in  the  struggle ;  nor  need  they  fear  the  cost ;  the 
hoard  of  Syracuse  under  his  command  would  be  fully 
able  to  bear  it.     The  assembly  was  then  dismissed  ^. 

Nature  of  The  second  step  in  the  despoils  progress  was  thus  taken. 
Dionysios,  untrammelled  by  colleagues,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  armies  and  of  the  commonwealth  of  Syracuse. 
The  vote  which  gave  him  such  powers  was  certainly  hasty, 
perhaps  irregular ;  but  the  office  which  it  bestowed  was  in 
itself  a  perfectly  legal  one.  It  was  no  more  than  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  of  the  Roman  dictatorship ; 

In  leasons  of  great  peril 

*Tu  good  that  cme  bear  Bway. 

The  commission  given  to  Dionysios  in  no  way  set  him 
above  the  laws ;  it  simply  empowered  him,  at  a  moment 
when  united  and  vigorous  action  was  called  for,  to  take 
such  military  steps  as  he  might  think  good,  without 
either  consulting  colleagues  or  asking  for  decrees  of  the 

^  Diod.  xiii.  94 ;  ra^  rSav  voXXSn^y  SfCT€p  ctd^aaiy,  M  t6  x^P^'*'  ^v^ 
TMf,  6  Aiomufftot  ^rc3cix^9  arparrfyds  abTonp&rotp.  Whose  is  the  general 
reflexion  f 

On  Mitford*!  general  view  of  Dionjsioe,  I  mean  to  say  something 
elsewhere.  I  will  say  here  only  that  I  cannot  admit  that  the  words  aboat 
Hipparinos  in  Plut.  Dion  3,  necefvarily  prove  that  Dionysios  had  a  col- 
league in  his  extnordinaiy  command. 

'  Diod.  xiii.  95 ;  fffrfi^irfM  typtaff^  rcilis  fucdo^  ^iwkaaiws  cTrau. 

*  lb. ;  haXvOtiarp  rijs  iK/cKrjalas, 
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assembly  on  every  point.  It  was  the  same  commission^  chap.  is. 
only  given  to  (me  man  instead  of  three,  which  the  Athenian 
assembly  had  given  to  Nikias,  Alkibiades,  and  Lamachos 
at  the  beginning  of  the  expedition  against  Syracuse^. 
No  doubt  it  made,  especially  in  Greek  ideas,  a  vast  differ* 
ence  that  the  commission  was  given  to  one  man  instead 
of  to  three.  But  we  have  an  analogy  in  very  recent 
times  in  the  vast  powers  which  we  have  seen  the  greatest 
commonwealth  of  modem  days  intrust  to  its  chief  in  time 
of  danger.  The  dictatorship^  as  we  may  call  it,  of  Diony-  Abraham 
sios  came  practically  to  the  same  thing  as  the  dictator- 
ship less  formally  conferred  on  Abraham  Lincoln  during 
the  great  American  Civil  War.  The  difference  in  all  the 
cases  lay  wholly  in  the  personal  characters  of  the  men 
concerned.  Neither  Nikias  nor  Lincoln,  nor  Alkibiades 
either^  nor  yet  any  Fabius  or  Marcios  who  carried  the 
axe  in  his  fa9ce9y  was  the  least  likely  to  make  himself 
tyrant.  With  Dionysios  every  step  that  he  gained  was 
a  step  towards  the  tyranny  and  nothing  else.  And  to 
have  received  this  extraordinary,  though  not  illegal,  measure  A  step 
of  authority  was  a  very  great  step  indeed.  Master  of  the  tyranny. 
military  resources  of  the  city,  he  had  the  means^  if  so  he 
ehose^  of  using  them^  not  against  the  common  enemy,  but 
for  the  advancement  of  his  own  power  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  liberties  of  his  fellow- citizens. 

As  the.story  is  told  us,  men  began  to  feel  this  as  soon  as  Reaction  at 
the  vote  was  passed.     The  assembly  was  hardly  dissolved  y'*®'*^* 
before  some  of  the  citizens  b^an  to  blame  their  own  act^. 
They  began  to  feel  the  shadow  of  the  dominion  which  they 
were  helping  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man.     They 
had  sought  to  secure  freedom  by  placing  power  in  the  hands 

^  Thno.  vi.  36.  i ;  oj  'A^yarm  hfrri^amrro  cv^  avrotepdropas  itycUf  tc.  r.  A. 
See  above,  p.  165. 

'  Diod.  ziii.  95 ;  o^m  dXiyot  r&v  XvpoKovaiont  iea.'nj/f6f>wnf  rw  wpax^irrM^, 
6ffwtp  oifK  a^roi  Tttvra  mtvpom&r^i,  Thia  leeins  a  touch  from  Thac.  viii.  i ; 
&ffw€p  WK  avrei  ^fippiirdfityoi. 
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CHAP.  IX.   of  a  man  whom  they  believed  that  thej  could  trost ;  they 

began  to  fear  that  they  had  thereby  given  themselTcs  a 

master  ^.     With  such  feelings  abroad^  the  object  of  Diony- 

sios  was  to  take  one  step  more^  to  secure  one  more  vote  in 

his  favour,  before  the  citizens  generally  had  turned  again^ 

Poniionof  him^      One  thing  still  was  wanting;   the  general  with 

towM^      ^^  powers  had  the  military  forces  of  Syracuse  placed  at  his 

the  »nny.    Jigcretion ;  but  in  the  citizen  armies  of  that  day  there  were 

some  bounds  even  to  military  obedience.     Dionysios  could 

hardly  expect  that  citizens  or  allies  of  Syracuse   would 

march  at  his  bidding  to  disperse  the  senate  or  assembly  of 

Syracuse  in  a  lawful  session^  or  to  seize  the  chief  men  of  the 

He  neede    city  in  their  beds  without  sentence  or  accusation.     What 

eaar/        ^^  ^^^^^  needed  was  to  have  a  force  at  his  bidding  which 

would  obey  him  even  on  such  errands  as  these.     He  wanted 

in  short  the  personal  body-guard  which  distinguished  the 

Precedent  tyrant  from  the  lawful  magistrate.     This  he  sought  to 

tratos.        obtain  by  an  elaborate  stratagem  which  is  said  to  have  been 

suggested  to  his  mind  by  the  old  story  of  Peisistratos  of 

Athens.     He^  so  the  tale  ran,  had  obtained  his  guard  of 

clubmen  by  the  pretence  that  the  enemies  of  freedom  had 

attacked   and  wounded  him^.      But   Dionysios   doubted 

whether,  in  the  present  temper  of  many  at  Syracuse,  such 

a  vote  could  be  obtained  from  any  Syracusan  assembly. 

He   chose  another  spot  for  the   execution  of  the  trick 

which  he  designed.     He  had  thus  early  learned  what  in 

days  long  after  was  still  deemed  a  secret  of  empire  ^.     It 

was  not  only  in  Syracuse  that  a  tyrant  of  Syracuse  could 

be  made. 

^  Died.  .xiii.  95 ;  rots  \oyi<Tfu*s  tls  hivnhs  Ipxoifb^oit  r^r  ^irofUpijm  fcra- 
OTiiav  dv€$t^povy,  otroi  /x^k  yAp  cZv  fitfiaiSjccu  $ov\6furoi  r^v  kk€v$€pUVf 
ikoBov  iavrovi  9€ffn&rriy  r^  «orp/8of  ica0«rT(ur<$rcs.  On  dcav^ri^  (not  a 
technical  term  like  r^payywi)  see  above,  p.  548. 

'  lb. ;  T^K  /i€T6yoi€»  rStv  oxkuy  ^pBdacu  fiovXo/uyos. 

*  lb.    Gf.  Herod,  i.  59. 

*  Tac.  Hist.  L  4 ;  "  Evulgato  imperii  aroano  posse  prindpem  alibi  qtoum 
Roma  fieri." 
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Leontinoi,   the    commonwealth    which    Syracuse    had   chap.  ix. 
swallowed  up   and  which  Athens   had   failed  to   restore  J**"^*??*^  °^ 

*  ^  Leontinoi. 

to  separate  being,  now  begins  to  play  an  important  part 
in  our  story.  But  as  yet  it  is  always  the  part,  if  not  of  a 
dependency  of  Syracuse^  yet  of  something  which  stands  in 
a  special  relation  to  Syracuse.  Leontinoi  is  at  this  moment 
a  town  under  the  dominion  of  Syracuse^  which  Syracuse 
uses  for  her  own  purposes^  but  which  may,  if  it  so  happens, 
become  the  scene  of  plans  and  actions  contrary  to  those 
purposes.  Just  now  we  are  told  that  Leontinoi  was  full  of  The  exiles 
exiles  and  strangers;  that  is,  it  had  been  assigned  as  a 
place  of  shelter  for  the  fugitives  from  Akragas^.  These 
men  were  likely  to  be  favourable  to  Dionysios  ;  they  had 
witnessed  his  gallant  exploits  in  the  war  waged  around 
their  own  city.  They  were  bitter  enemies  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  generals  whom  Dionysios  had  overthrown^;  they 
were  naturally  partisans  of  the  man  who  had  overthrown 
them.  We  are  not  told  what  was  their  political  position 
at  Leontinoi  Unless  they  had  been  formally  admitted 
to  Syracusan  citizenship— a  thing  of  which  we  have  no 
hint — they  could  have  no  votes  in  a  regular  Syracusan 
assembly;  but  they  might  easily  be  made  use  of  away 
from  Syracuse  for  the  purposes  of  Dionysios.  The  general  General 
accordingly  ordered  the  whole  military  population  of  Sy-  Leontinoi. 
racuse  up  to  the  age  of  forty  years  to  march  to  Leontinoi  in 
arms  with  provisions  for  thirty  days.  A  march  to  Leon- 
tinoi might  have  a  strange  sound,  when  the  point  directly 
threatened  by  the  enemy  was  Gela ;  but  that  was  a  matter 
vidthin  the  discretion  of  the  general  with  full  powers.  The 
limit  of  age  was  most  likely  designed  to  keep  out  those 
whose  years  and  experience  would  make  them  the  most 
troublesome  censors;   and  it  is  somewhat  strangely  added 

^  Diod.  ziii.  95 ;  atrnj  4  wSkts  T6r*  <ppovpicv  ijv  rots  ^vpcucoaiois  wK^pes 
Ownpxov  i^uyd^ioaif  Koi  ^hw  dv9pinn]v,    Cf.  at  the  end  of  c.  89. 
*  lb.  91.    See  above,  p.  547. 
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CHAP.  IZ. 


He  en- 
camps. 

Stir  in  the 
night. 


He  seises 
the  akro- 
polls. 


Military 
assembly. 


Tale  of  a 
conspiracy 
against 
him. 

The  body- 
guard is 
voted. 


that  he  expected  that  the  mass  of  the  Syracasans  would 
not  come  to  Leontinoi^.  It  was  clearly  to  his  advantage 
that  they  should  stay  away;  but  it  might  seem  somewhat 
dangerous  to  trust  to  the  probable  breach  of  his  own  orders. 
With  some  following  or  other  he  made  his  march,  and 
encamped  for  the  night  near  Leontinoi  ^,  on  one  or  other 
of  the  spots  which  look  up  to  its  double  akropolis.  In  the 
night  a  cry  was  heard,  a  disturbance  and  a  rushing  to  and 
fro.  The  news  was  spread  abroad  by  the  slaves  of  Diony- 
sios^  that  their  master^  the  general  of  the  Syracusans, 
attacked  by  traitors^  had  been  driven  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
akropolis  of  Leontinoi^.  On  one  or  other  of  the  two 
heights  which  bore  that  name  he  $bode  for  the  night ;  he 
kindled  fires;  he  sent  for  the  best  known  men  atnong  the 
soldiers  to  come  to  his  help  and  to  fthare  hi^  coonsds.  Oa 
the  morrow  an  assembly  of  scnne  kind  was  g^  together^. 
In  a  military  gathering  like  this^  the  distinctions  of  Syra» 
cusan  citizenship  could  hardly  be  aiitended  to ;  none  who 
bore  arms,  allies  or  mercenaries^  could  be  shut  out.  The 
exiles  from  Akragas  would  be  there  ready  to  support  any 
demands  of  Dionysios.  To  this  gathering  the  general 
told  his  story;  he  spoke  much  of  the  conspiracy  against 
him  on  the  part  of  the  enemies  of  the  commonwealth; 
he  at  last  obtained  a  vote^  authorizing  him  to  pick  out 
from  the  army  six  hundred  men  at  pleasure  to  form  his 
personal  body-guard  ^  From  that  moment  we  may  call 
him  tyrant. 

^  Diod.  xiii.  95 ;  ^Xvcfc  7el/>  ro&rovs  [the  exiles]  ewayw^taras  l^civ  iwtBv- 
fiovvras  /urafioX.^    rv»    tk  'Xvpoxcwriwf   rain  wXticrous  oW  4^€cf  tk 

'  lb. ;  M  Ttjs  x^por  ffrparoir^B^iwy,  that  is  outside  the  city.  See  vol.  t 
p.  369. 

'  lb. ;  Kpavyii¥  ivobifftv  leal  $6pv0w  Sccl  rw  ISmm'  oLrcrwr*  roOro  ti 
Wfi&^as  awi<l>vy€y  ctr  r^r  dxpovoKiv. 

*  lb. ;  &fta  d*  ifiiptf  tov  wK^$ovs  iBpoi(r$hnos  €k  Atmnrhcvi, 

*  lb. ;  Ivcco'c  T0V9  Bx^ovi  Hovvm  <^\€ucas  avrf  rSn^  CTparumSv  i^tutoffUmt 
oti  hv  wpoaif^Ttu. 
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The  one  dynasty  of  tyrants  that  Syracuse  had  yet  seen   chap.  ix. 
was  founded  by  a  lord  of  Gela  who  was  invited  to  Syracuse  Sf ^^^  *"** 
as  a  helper  of  one  of  her  contending  parties,  and  who  made 
himself  absolute  master  of  both.     6el6n  had  come  alto- 
gether from  outside.     Dionysios  was  a  citizen  of  Syracuse^ 
the  chosen  general  of  her  armies;  but  he  did. not  seize  the 
tyranny  from  within  any  more  than  Gel6n;  to  make  him- 
self master  of  the  commonwealth^  he  too  had  to  put  on 
somewhat  of  the  character  of  a  conqueror  from  without.  It 
was  in  the  outpost  of  Leontinoi^  not  in  Ortygia  or  Achra- 
dina>  not  in  the  assembly  of  Syracuse  but  amidst  a  mixed 
multitude  of  citizens^  mercenaries^  and  exiles^  that  Diony- 
sios first  found  himself  really  master  of  his  natiye  city. 
With  his  six  hundred  ready  to  do  his  bidding,  he  went  He  in- 
on  to  enlarge  the  numbers  of  those  who  were  bound  not  ^  ^^' 
to  Syracuse  but  to  Dionysios.     He  presently  chose  more  fif^*^ 
than  a  thousand  others,  picked  out  from  among  the  most 
needy  and  most  daring  men  in  the  army^;  these  he  adorned 
with  the  most  costly  and  splendid  arms,  and  bound  them  to 
himself  by  the  most  lavish  promises.     He  then  gathered  He  wins 
the  mercenaries  around  him,  and  made  them  his  own  by  ^^"    ® 


meroen- 


winning  words  ^  To  them  one  cause  was  the  same  as  another,  *"^' 
and  the  service  of  a  bountiful  master  might  be  more  at- 
tractive than  that  of  a  commonwealth.     The  general  mass  Hechangea 
of  the  Syracusan  army  might  be  harder  to  deal  with ;  bu;t  cuLnoffi- 
he  did  what  he  could  to  bring  it  under  his  control,  by  dis-  ®®"* 
missing  officers  and  appointing  others  as  it  suited  him^. 
He  further  sent  for  the  mercenaries  who  were  in  garrison 
at  Gela,  with  their  captain  the  Spartan  Dexippos.     He  had  He  aends 
tried  Dexippos  already  ^,  and  he  had  found  that  he  did  not  \^^ 
suit  his  purposes ;  he  now  sent  him  back  to  Peloponn^os,  as 

^  Biod.  ziii.  96  ;  ro^  xPVf^^'^  M^^^  iv9(«ts  rf  Bk  iffvxv  ^^^<<'  Iwikl^as. 

*  lb. ;  ^tXa»$pinriHS  \6yoit  xp^P'^^  l9iovt  irarc9«eiki{<. 

'  lb. ;   /icrcri^ci  3i  ml  rdt  T6{tts,  rdt  wurroTdrois  rcb  ^tfuwloi  wapa' 

*  See  above,  p.  550. 
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CHAP.  IX.  a  man  who  was  not  unlikely  to  help  the  people  of  Syracuse  in 

any  efforts  to  win  back  their  freedom  ^.  He  further  gathered 

together  from  all  quarters  men  who  are  described  as  exiles 

and  godless  ^ — the  last  epithet  is  surely  not  meant  to  apply 

to  the  luckless  fugitives  from  Akragas — and  at  the  head  of 

Reaction     this  mixed  f  orce^  he  marched  back  to  Syracuse.     Men's  eyes 

^oi^'sios.  were  by  this  time  opened ;  it  was  with  heavy  hearts  that  the 

citizens  saw  the  man  whom  they  had  trusted  and  promoted 

come  back  to  the  city  in  the  unmistakeable  character  of  its 

He  dwells  master.    Dionysios  now  took  up  his  dwelling  by  the  docks 

dwksr        ^  *^®  Great  Harbour,  between  Ortygia  and  the  gate  of 

Achradina.      There  was  now  no  question  as  to  the  political 

His  condition  of  the  city.     The  general  with  full  powers,  once 

eatoblished.  supplied  with  a  personal  body-guard,  had  quickly  grown 

into  the  tyrant ;  the  long  reign  of  the  elder  Dionysios  had 

begun  ^. 

§  7.  Dionysios  and  the  War  of  Gela. 

B.C.  405. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  soon  a  man  possessed,  by  what- 
ever means,  of  absolute  power,  instinctively  begins  to  put 
He  tries  to  on  some  of  the  feelings  of  a  prince.     Dionysios  had  sprung 
himself       from  smaU  beginnings ;  he  had  no  family  honours  to  boast 
with  the     qJ  .  |j^^^  Qjjgg  Jqj^  qJ  Syracuse,  he  saw  that  it  was  likely 

families,  to  scrvc  his  tum,  and  it  would  be  gratifying  to  his  pride,  to 
connect  himself  as  closely  as  might  be  with  some  of  the 
illustrious  houses  of  the  city^.     One  of  his  first  acts  as 

^  Diod.  xiii.  96 ;  u^ccuparo  Tctp  rhv  SvUpa  tovtoVj  fii)  Kcupov  \afi6fi«pos 
dvaKT^afiToi  roii  XvpattovffioK  rijv  iKtvBepiav,  Two  pictures  of  Dexippoa 
seem  to  have  been  handed  down. 

^  lb.  wairrax69(v  aw^€  roxn  *f>vy&8a5  tcai  dff9fi€ts,  lkvl(oay  Scot  rovrair 
$€0atOTdn^i^  TtjptjO^atirOai  t^  rvpavviSa. 

'  lb. ;  Kartaiaivwrtv  iv  Tf)  vauardOfi^,  tpoffpSn  iavrbv  AvaSfi^as  rlparpw. 
See  vol.  ii.  p.  141  ;  Holm,  Topografia,  343 ;  Lupus,  163. 

*  lb.  ;  TovTO  8*  iirpa^*  fiovKo/uvos  oliciay  kviarjfiov  tls  ohc€t6TijTa  rpoC' 
Xafiia&ai  vp6s  rd  t^i'  rvpayvlUa  voi^oai  fitfiaiay. 
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tyraiit  was  to  take  to  wife  the  daughter  of  the  most  illus-   chap,  ix. 
trioQS  SyracQsan  of  his  time^  his  old  captain,  Hermokrates  ^  ^*"^|jt* 
son  of  Hermdn  ^,     His  own  sister  he  gave  in  marriage  to  tep  of  Her- 
Polyxenos,  brother  of  the  wife  of  Hermokrates^  uncle  there- 
fore of  his  own  wife^  and  no  doubt  belonging  to  another 
family  of  the  old  Gamoroi,     He  next  called  an  assembly,  DaphnaiaB 
and^  as  our  informant  puts  it,  put  to  death  two  of  the  arvhos 
most  powerful  of  the  men  who  had  opposed  him,  Daph-  con^mned 
naios  and  DSmarehos.     Daphnaios  will  be  remembered  as  aBsembly. 
the  Syracusan  general  before  Akragas.     He  was  one  of 
the  men  against  whom  Dionysios  had  been  so  long  bring- 
ing charges  of  treason^  one  of  those  who  had  been  deposed 
to   make  room   for  his  own   first   election  as   general^. 
Daphnaios^   whether   guilty   or   innocent   towards   Syra- 
cuse and  Hellas^  paid  the  penalty  of  opposition  to  the 
will  of  Dionysios.      But  the  most  notable  thing  in  this 
short  entry  is  the  seemingly  contradictory  form  of  words. 
Dionysios   called   an   assembly   and  put  Daphnaios  and 
Demarches  to  death'.      The  tyranny^  something  illegal 
and    extra-legal^   did   not  necessarily  sweep  away  legal 
forms.     Assemblies  still  met ;  but  they  met  only  to  vote  AgBemblica 
as  the  master  of  the  state  dictated.     Most  likely  only  tyranny, 
the  creatures  of  the  tyranny  attended;  if  there  was  any 
show  of  opposition,  the  body-guard  and  the  mercenaries 
were  ready.      But  legal  forms  were  doubtless  observed; 
it  was  in  every  way  the  interest  of  the  tyrant  to  observe 
them  whenever  he  could.     Dionysios^  own  account  of  this 
transaction  would  doubtless  have  been  that,  as  general  of 
the  Syracusan  commonwealth,   he  summoned  the   Syra- 
cusan people  to  a  lawful  assembly;  that,  in  that  assembly, 
whether  on  his  own  proposal  or  on  that  of  any  other 

^  On  the  daughters  of  Hermokratds,  see  Appendix  XXIX. 
•  See  above,  p.  543. 

'  Diod.  xiii.  96;    <rvyayayii¥  iKK\fi<riav,  roh$  inmrrpa^ayras  airf  rSnr 
dvyararrdrcuv  Bvtos  Lxupunuw  itai  A'fifta^xov  dKciXc. 

VOL.  III.  O  O 
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CHAP.  IX.  citizen^  Dapbnaios  and  D^archos  were  oondenmed  to 
death.  The  SyracuBan  aseembly  under  Dionysios  was  in 
truth  much  like  an  English  Parliament  under  Henrj  the 
Eighth ;  each  voted  such  bills  of  attainder  as  its  master 
thought  good. 

Causes  of  Two  motives  are  assigned  for  the  submission  of  the  Sy*- 
to  Diony-  racusan  people  to  the  yoke  which  they  had  unwittingly 
"^»  bound  on  their  own  necks.     One  is  the  influence  of  sheer 

fear  of  the  ,  ,  i,  .  . 

merccn-      physical  force.    The  city  was  full  of  foreign  soldiers  ^.    The 

^^^ '        power  of  Dionysios  rested  mainly  on  the  mercenaries,  Greek 

and  barbarian^  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  service.     Yet 

this  was  not  all ;  they  had  another  reason  for  submission ; 

of  Car-       they  feared  the  vast  power  of  the  Carthaginians  \     That  is 

^^'        to  say,  heavy  as  was  the  tyrant's  yoke,  it  was  felt  that  the 

time  of  a  most  dangerous  foreign  war  was  not  the  moment 

to  attempt  to  shake  it  off.     If  Dionysios  could  be  trusted 

to  do  anything,  it  was,  men  might  &irly  think,  to  wage 

war  against  Carthage.     And  the  moment  was  now  come 

Himilkdn    for  vigorous  action.    With  the  beginning  of  the  season  of 

fromAkra-  warfare,  Himilkdn  set  forth  from  the  winter-quarters  of 

i"ring.       l»i«  a^y  at  Akragas  to  cairy  his  amiB  agiunst  the  re- 

405-  maining  cities  of  the  south  coast.     With  his  whole  force 

he  crossed  the  Himeras,  and  entered  the  territory  of  Grela. 

He  plun-     He  there  began  a  systematic  harrying  far  and  wide.     He 

Geloan       swept  the  Geloan  fields  of  all  their  wealth ;  he  then  crossed 

territory,    ^j^^  boundary  stream,  and  carried  the  like  havoc  through 

the  lands  of  Kamarina.     Having  thus  enriched  his  army 

He  en-       with  good  things  of  every  kind  ',  he  drew  near  to  Grda, 

Z?^"  and  pitehed  his  camp  by  the  river  from  which  the  city 

of  Apolldn.  ^^jj  j|.g  jjgjjjg     rpj^ig  jg  ^  y^^  understood  of  a  camp  pitched 

^  Diod.  ziii.  96  ;  ol  'Xvpaxovtrun  fiapion  i^povrti  ^vaiyKd(wTO  r^r  '^avxior 
ix^iv  d^^vySipiri  vtpaivtiv  fj9^avT0'  1j  re  ydp  wSXis  tytfuv  ZftKav  ^wutuH^. 
'  lb. ;  To^r  Kopx^doWoM  khtMtctiCiOf  rriXiKWuras  lx<n^Ta5  ^vpdfitiS, 
'  lb.  108  ;  vX^pts  liro/i^cre  rd  ffrp&tfVfM  irayrolca  &p€K*iat. 
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the  right  bank  of  the  western  branch  of  the  river  K  chap.  iz. 

'he  site  reminds  one  of  the  low  ground  on  which  Punic 

rmies  had  encamped  before  Akragajs  and  on  which  thej 

rere  to  encamp  before  Syracuse.     But  we  do  not,  at  this 

ttage  at  leasts  hear  of  pestilence  doing  its  work  before  Gela, 

las  it  did  before  Akragas  and  Syracuse.     Yet  surely  no 

sacrilegious  inyaders  ever  better  deserved  such  a  visitation 

than  they  who  directly  sinned  against  the  god  whose  arrows 

i  sent  forth  the  pestilence. 

The  tale  of  the  dealings  of  Himilkdn  and  others  of  his  The  hill  of 
creed  with  the  patron  god  of  Gela  is  an  instructive  lesson  in    ^    °* 
ancient  religion.   Where  the  camp  of  Carthage  was  pitched, 
the  hill  and  temple  of  Apoll6n  outside  the  city  wall  rose 
straight  before  the   besieg^ers^     The  holy  place  was^  it 
would  seem,  defended  by  no  Geloan  garrison,  but  left 
to  the  protection  of  its  own  holiness.     On  that  hill  the  The  BUtae. 
people  of  Oela  had,  at  the  bidding  of  an  oracle^  set  up  a 
renowned  image  of  the  Dorian  god,  wrought  of  colossal 
size  in  the  molten  brass  ^.     To  the  devout  worshipper  of  Himilkdn 
Baal,  the  dutiful  colonist  of  Tyre,  it  seemed  a  work  praise-  1^^  * 
worthy  on  every  ground  to  make  a  prey  of  this  proud  badge 
of  the  foreign  worship,  to  make  it  more  than  a  prey,  to 
make  it  an  offering  to  the  mother-city  and  to  the  gods  of 
the  mother-city  *.    Under  the  eyes  of  his  worshippers,  before 
the  city  which  he  guarded  was  directly  attacked,  Apolldn 
himself  was  led  into  captivity.     His  brazen  form  was  sent  as 
a  trophy  to  Tyre,  the  offering  of  a  victorious  child  to  comfort 
the  parent  from  whom  dominion  and  independence  had  passed 

*  Diod.  ziii.  io8 ;  j«t  F^Aar  9optv$th,  mpd  rdr  dfn&nrvfum  woraft^y  rj  v^Xci 
KarttrrpaToni^tviTty.  See  Tol.  i.  p.  40a.  Schubring,  Alt.  Sicilien,  83; 
Holm,  G.  S.  ii.  97.  Grote  (z.  630)  oonld  not  have  understood  the  ground 
— he  had  not  many  opportunities  for  bo  doing — ^when  he  placed  the  oamp 
**  between  the  city  and  the  sea." 

*  See  voL  i.  p.  405. 

*  DiodAroe  here  (xiii.  108)  mentions  the  orade. 

*  Diod«  ziii.  108 ;  cvK^aoprfs  ainhy  dwiar^tXay  tls  r^y  lipoy, 
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CHAP.  IX.  away.     A  day  came  when  the  captive  god  of  Hellas  was 
Apolldn      deemed  by  his  Phoeuician  gaolers  to  be  acting  as  the  friend 

impnioii-  ^         ^ 

ed,  and  set  of  his  own  people,  when  the  Macedonian  chief  of  Hellas 
Alei^der,  besi^ped  the  city  of  his  bondage.  Insults  and  fetters  were 
^^^'  heaped  on  him  by  the  men  of  Tyre;  but  great  was  the 

honour  of  Apollon^  great  were  the  sacrifices  and  gifts  of 
Greek  and  Alexander  and  his  host^  when  the  god  of  Gela  opened  the 
religion,  gates  of  Tyre  to  the  victorious  Greeks,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  on  which  Himilkdn  had  sent  him  from  his 
Sikeliot  home  into  barbarian  banishment  ^.  In  this  story, 
as  in  so  many  others,  the  inherent  opposition  between  Greek 
and  Phoenician  religion  stands  forth  in  all  its  fulness.  The 
war  between  Hellas  and  Canaan  is  already  a  foreshadowing 
of  the  war  to  be  waged  in  after  days  on  the  same  soil 
between  the  later  faith  of  Rome  and  the  later  faith  of 
Arabia. 
HimilkAn'B  The  divine  protector  of  Gela  having  been  thus  sent 
away  into  bondage,  Himilkdn  went  on  to  strengthen  him- 
self by  temporal  defences.  In  those  days  trees  grew  in  the 
Geloan  fields ;  they  were  cut  down  through  the  whole  width 
of  the  plain,  and  used  to  make  palisades  for  the  Cartha- 
ginian camp^.  The  story  reads  as  if  the  Punic  general 
had  not  thought  such  defences  needful  against  possible 
Geloan  sallies ;  but  he  heard  that  the  lord  of  Syracuse  was 
marching  to  the  relief  of  Gela,  and  against  him  he  thought 
Prepara-  it  wise  to  make  his  camp  strong  ^.  Meanwhile  within  the 
in^the  city"  walls  everything  was  made  ready  for  the  defence.  In  the 
face  of  so  great  and  threatening  a  danger,  a  vote  was 
passed  to  send  the  women  and  children  for  safeiy  to  Syra- 
cuse.    But  the  vote  was  repealed  when  the  women  of  Gela 

^  Diod.  ziii.  96 ;  he  comes  back  to  the  story  in  his  aoconnt  of  the  siege  of 
Tyre,  zvii.  41,  46.  In  one  place  he  calls  the  statae  ^^ayov,  a  name  which 
hardly  applies.     The  delivered  god  was  called  'Av^XAan^  ipiXaXi^aySpos. 

•  Diod.  xiii.  108  ;  ^vSporofjiowrff  Hiv  x^P°-^* 

'  lb.;    irpofftd^xovTO  y^    rbv   Atovvffiov  1j(€iv   fjktrd,    9wdfuan    «oAA$« 
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crowded  round  the  altars  in  the  agoray  and  prayed  that  they  chap.  ix. 
might  be  allowed  to  share  the  fate  of  their  husbands  ^.  2«*1  o^  ^«' 

women. 

The  Geloan  army  was  then  marshalled  \  as  many  companies 
as  might  be  were  formed^  and  the  men  were  sent  forth  to 
different  quarters  for  service  of  different  kinds  in  the  warfare 
which  now  began  *.     Some  were  sent  forth  in  parties  out 
of  the  city,  and  by  their  knowledge  of  the  country  they 
were  able  to  cut  off  the  stragglers  of  the  besieging  army, 
daily  killing  many  and  taking  many  alive.     Others  did  The 
their  duty  on  the  walls,  as  the  many  divisions  of  the  Punic  ^^Sst  the 
army,  each  in  its  turn,  were  brought  up  to  attack  the  city,  ^*^* 
bringing  the  rams  to  bear  upon  its  defences.     Our  guide  Military 
has  a  word  of  praise  for  the  stout  hearts  of  those  who  so  ^f^i^" 
well  defended  a  city  of  no  great  strength  *.     The  long  low 
hill  of  Gela,  a  hill  largely  of  crumbling  earth,  would  doubt- 
less present  more  weak  points  for  attack  than  Himilkdn 
had  been  able  to  find  in  the  walls  of  Akragas  grounded  on 
the  solid  lock,  and  in  many  places  skirting  the  edge  of 
steep  and  lofty  cliffs.    The  wall  gave  way  at  many  points ; 
but  what  was  broken  down  in  the  day  was  built  up  again 
in  the  night.     The  men  of  military  age  kept  up  a  gallant  Zealous 
defence.     The  women,  children,  and  other  non-combatants   ®  ^^' 
took  their  share  of  the  work  by  helping  on  the  building, 
and  doing  whatever  was  needed  for  the  comfort  and  relief 
of  the  actual  soldiers. 

Thus  far  the  Geloans,  without  the  help  of  a  single  ally^, 
bore  up  bravely  against  the  vast  host  that  was  brought 
against  them.     But  now  a  force  came  to  their  help,  which,  March  of 
one  would  have  thought,  was  specially  called  on  to  renew    '^'^y**^^- 

^  Diod.  ziii.  io8 ;    VuX  n^  mircl  r^y  dkyopay  fiwfiobs  Kam^vyovtrw  koX 
9€Ofiiv0»  lifs  avrijs  rots  ivZfAai  nux^p  Koivwy^aai. 
■  lb. ;  Tof cif  woirjird/Atyoi  wXtlffras,  xardi  fUpot  robt  ffrpariijrai  dwicrrtWov 

'  lb.;    ytwaieas  intimovTO  .  .  .   M^mrro  ri^   t<f>o9o¥  rw  Kapyrflw^ 
flpuxrrcas  . . .  wSXiv  &y6xypoy  ixovrts^  k.t.K 
*  lb. ;  ovfjifiAxo^  Syrts  iptiftot. 
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CHAP.  n.   the  glories  of  the  day  of  Himera.     As  on  that  day^  a  lord 

of  Syracuse  came  to  the  help  of  a  txreek  city  threatened 

with  overthrow  hy  Phoenician  hands.     And  this  time  it 

was  the  native  city  of  Oeldn  himself  that  was  threatened. 

It  was  the  first  warfare  of  Dionysios  in  his  character  of 

tyrant,  his  first  warfare  in  his  character  of  sole  general 

DionyaioB    of  Syracuse.     He  had  been  placed  in  that  office  expressly 

'  as  the  successor  of  Gelon^  to  do  again  the  work   that 

Geldn  had  once  done  so  well  \   A  strange  destiny  had  thus 

speedily  raised  the  clerk^  the  private  soldier^  the  persuasive 

demagogue,  to  the  place  of  captain-general  of  Western 

Reinforce-  Hellas.    The  Greeks  of  Italy — the  particular  cities  are  not 

Italy.         named — ^had  sent  a  force  to  fight  in  the  common  cause 

of  Greece.     They  and  the  Sikeliot  allies  all  put  themselves 

under  the  command  of  the  lord  of  Syracuse^.     Dionysios 

further  called  out  his  mercenaries  and  the  more  part  of 

the  citizens  of  Syracuse  of  the  military  age.     The  numbers 

are  variously  reckoned  at  thirty  and  fifty  thousand  foot, 

with  a  thousand  horse — a  somewhat  small  proportion  for 

Dionysios'  Syracuse — and  fifty  iron-clad  ships  '.    We  get  our  first 

of  various    picture  of  those  great  gatherings  of  fighting-men  of  various 

"*"'•         kinds,  at  the  head  of  which  the  master  of  Syracuse  was 

to  give  a  new  start  to  the  art  of  war  in  every  shape. 
Dionysios        Fleet  and  army  went  on  in  concert  till  they  reached  a 

encamps  . 

near  the     pomt  near  the  shore  to  the  east  of  Gela^  between  the  lake 

^^^^'  and  the  city,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the 

river  *.     The  professed  object  of  Dionysios  was  to  continue 

the  combined  action  of  his  land  and  sea  force,  and  for  both 

His  delay,  to  attack  the  enemy  at  once.     He  delayed  however  in  a 

somewhat  strange  way.     As  in  a  friendly  country,  he  did 

1  See  above,  p.  553. 

'  The  langpiage  of  Diod6roe,  xiii.  109,  is  remarkable— /4crar<fi^id/icro$ 
»apA  Twy  1^  IraXfa;  'EXX^vwy  fiorf0(tciy.  But  we  have  seen  already  (see 
above,  p.  547)  that  Syracuse  had  a  certain  supremacy  daring  the  war. 

•  Diod.  xiii.  109  ;  vavs  Karcupp&isTcvs  tnyr^Kwra, 
lb. ;  KartirrpaToiriitvfff  vapdL  rfjv  Bikacffay,     See  Appendix  y>rY- 
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not  allow  his  light-armed  troopa  to  seek  for  provisions  in  obap.  iz. 
the  already  wasted  Geloan  fields ;  his  plan  was  by  means 
of  his  ships  and  horsemen  to  cut  o£E  the  suppUes  which  were 
brought  to  the  besieging  camp  from  the  Carthaginian  ter- 
ritory ^.     This  would  imply  that  the  horsemen  were  sent 
round  to  cut  off  anything  that  might  be  brought  from 
that  territory  by  way  of  Akragas.     It  was  not  till  after 
twenty  days  had  been  spent  in  this  way  with  no  great  re* 
suit  that  Dionysios  at  last  determined  on  a  general  attack 
on  the  besiegers  of  Oela.     The  army  was  parted  into  three  His  plan  of 
diyisionsy  to  march  by  three  different  roads.     The  Syracu-  ^e  Pn^ 
sans  and  other  Sikeliots  were  to  take  the  inland  road,  leaving  ^°^P' 

The  three 

the  city  to  their  left,  and  to  attack  the  Punic  camp  from  divisions. 
the  eastern  side.     He  himself,  with  his  mercenaries,  would  "^^  ^^^^ 

liots, 

enter  Gela  by  the  eastern  gate;  they  would  pass  through  Himself 
the  city  to  join  its  defenders  at  the  point  where  the  enemy's  ^^^  ^® 

,  ,    mercen- 

engines  were  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  walls  ^.    This  aries. 
would  imply  that  the  stress  of  the  Carthaginian  attack  was 
made  on  the  western  part  of  the  city,  the  part  nearest  to  The  ital- 
the  Carthaginian  camp.     The  Italiots  meanwhile  were  to  '^^ ' 
march  between  the  sea  and  the  walls  of  the  city — one  won- 
ders whether  the  path  was  as  sandy  then  as  it  is  now.     The 
fleet,  acting  in  concert  with  them,  was  to  attack  the  least  the  fleet ; 
strongly  defended  end  of  the  Punic  camp,  the  western  end 
namely,  the  one  turned  away  from  the  city.     The  horsemen  the  hone- 
meanwhile  were  to  wait  till  the  other  divisions  had  set  out;  ^^^ 
they  were  then  to  cross  the  stream  of  Gelas  and  ride  across 
the  plain  to  watch  the  state  of  things.     If  they  saw  their 
comrades  on  foot  getting  the  better,  they  were  to  join  in 
the  fight ;  if  they  saw  them  giving  way,  they  were  to  come 
to  their  help*. 

^  Diod.  ziii.  109 ;  rois  ^ikois  i^yo»lifTO  md  Ti)y  x^P**^  ^*^  <^  wpoyo» 
fuiKoBcu,  rolls  8*  Ivvcvo'c  itai  reus  yavulv  iwupdro  rds  dyop^  iupaip^icOai  rds 
KOfuioiUwas  rois  Eapxffioyioit  kit  r^s  liias  kviMpar€ias, 

'  lb.    See  Ai^iendix  XXX 

'lb.    On  all  these  arraDgements  see  Appendix  XXX. 
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CHAP.  IX.        The  scheme,  as  a  scheme,  seems  to  have  been  well  de- 
vised; the  question  is  whether  its  author  was  so  zealous 
in  carrying  it  out  as  some  parts  of  his  army  certainly 
Attack  of   were.     The  foremost  were  those  who  had  the  longest  way 
and  the      ^  S^i  ^^^  Italiots  and  the  sea-force.      They  made  their 
italiotB.      attack  in  concert  at  two  different  points  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  hill  of  ApoUon.     The  crews  of  the  ships  were  the  first 
to  land,  seemingly  at  a  point  to  the  west  of  the  hill,  by  the 
mouth  of  a  small  stream  which  most  likely  marks  the  most 
western  of  the  lost  mouths  of  the  river  Gelas  ^.     The  more 
part  of  the  Punic  force  hastened  to  the  shore  to  hinder 
their  landing.     They  thus  left  another  point  of  their  camp 
open  to  the  attack  of  the  Italiots,  whose  march  along  the 
coast  led  them  to  that  mouth  of  the  Gelas  which  forms  the 
modem  Torrente  just  at  the  time  when  the  ships  had  reached 
the  further  point.     They  thus  found  the  camp  left  with 
but  few  defenders,  and  were  able  to  force  their  way  into  itw 
Theltal-    When  the  Carthaginians  by  the  shore  knew  of  this,  the 
back.  more  part  of  their  force  turned  to  the  rescue  of  the  camp, 

and,  after  a  hard  struggle,  they  succeeded  in  driving  the 
ItaUots  out  of  it.  Many  were  driven  into  the  ditch  by 
the  multitude  of  the  barbariaus  who  pressed  upon  them  ^. 
The  Iberians  and  Campanians  were  foremost  in  the  work; 
the  barbarians  of  Italy  doubtless  felt  a  special  call  to  be  the 
chastisers  of  the  Greeks  of  Italy  ^.  With  a  loss  of  a  thou- 
sand men,  the  Italiots  were  driven  towards  the  city;  but  a 
shower  of  arrows  from  the  ships — ^sailing  doubtless  east- 
ward to  their  help — ^hindered  their  enemies  from  pursuing 
them,  and  the  remnant  made  their  way  safely  to  Gela  ^. 
The  men  of  Greek  Italy  had  thus  had  to  bear  the  brunt 

^  Diod.  xiii.  no.    See  vol.  i.  p.  401,  and  Appendix  XXX. 

^  lb. ;  r^  ir\^€i  rSnf  0af^dpc»  /caravwo^fuvoi, 

'  lb. ;  ol  82  "^ffpts  Ktd  Ka/inayol  .  .  .  fiaptis  kwuttififyoi  roc;  dvd  t^s 
'IraXias  "EXAi^o-t. 

*  lb. ;  Tojy  8'  Iv  rati  vavalw  6»€ipy6vTW¥  To^fi/utffi  tow  ScoMCorraf.  See 
Appendix  XXX. 
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of  the  struggle  against  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  chap.  ix. 

Punic  host.    The  Oeloans  themselves  gave  them  some  help^ 

but  not  much ;  they  were  afraid  to  leave  the  ramparts  oE 

the  city  undefended  ^.     There  is  something  more  suspicious  Failure  of 

kh      Q'lr    1 

in  the  failure  of  the  Sjracusans  and  other  Sikeliots,  and  ^^^  j^^^ 
above  all  of  the  mercenaries  under  the  tvrant's  immediate  '**«'^^* 

•^        ^  ^     anefl  to  co- 

command,  to  reach  their  side  of  the  Carthaginian  camp  in  operate 
time  to  give  any  help  to  the  gallant  assault  of  the  Italiots.  itollotB. 
They  had  a  shorter  and,  one  would  think,  an  easier  course 
before  them ;  yet  the  Italiots  were  at  their  appointed  place 
before  them.     Perhaps  indeed  they  had  been  already  driven 
out  of  the  camp  on  the  western  side  before  the  Syracusans 
came  to  assault  it  on  the  eastern  side.     If  however  it  was  SuspicioM 
through  any  trick  of  Dionysios  that  the  Syracusans  failed  DionyBios. 
to  reach  the  camp  in  time  for  a  joint  attack,  no  blame  could 
attach  to  the  mass  of  the  Syracusan  and  Sikeliot  force. 
They  fought  well  against  the  Africans  who  came  forth  to  The  Sikel- 
oppose  them ;  they  slew  many  of  them,  and  drove  the  rest  ^^eii,  but 
back  to  their  camp.  By  this  time  the  Italiots  had  reached  the  ^^^"^^^ 
city,  and  the  Spaniards  and  Campanians,  no  longer  within 
reach  of  the  archers  on  shipboard  or  on  the  shore,  were  free 
to  act.     They  now  set  on  the  victorious  Sikeliots,  and  at  The  native 
this  stage  the  native  Carthaginians  are  specially  mentioned^,  ginians. 
Perhaps  under  the  immediate  leadership  of  Himilkdn,  they 
joined  in  the  attack  on  the  Sikeliots.     These  too,  like  the 
Italiots,  were  driven  back  to  the  city  with  the  loss  of  six 
hundred  men.     The  horsemen  meanwhile,  seeing  the  defeat 
of  their  comrades,  but  seeing  also  their  escape  to  the  city, 
followed  them  into  Gela,  with  the  enemy  pressing  hard 
after  them. 

The  Italiots  had  done  their  work  manfully.     So  had  the 

'  Diod.  xiii.  no ;  ot  TcX^-oi  fi^xP^  tip6s  Ivc^i^ktcs  ivtfio^Bow  kotSl  fipa^v 
t690¥  rots  *lTaXi^irrmSf  tlXafioCfiivot  XtirccV  rifir  rSay  tuxS»  <pv\aK^v  9i6v(p 
varlpow  r^  fio7j$€las, 

'  Tb. ;  Tovr  *10^pa»  Mat  Ka/iwavwv  cri  S2  Kapx^^oviwv  napafiojfirj' 
a6yra»  roU  Aifivci. 
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CHAP.  IZ. 

Action  of 
Dionyaioa 
andtlie 
mercen- 
aries. 


Dionysios 
in  Gela. 


Probable 
treason  of 
DionyeioB. 


Sikeliots  no  less,  as  far  as  they  had  been  able  to  do  any 
work  at  alL  Both  had  fought  well  as  separate  divisions. 
Was  it  chance^  was  it  one  man's  faulty  that  those  divisions, 
failing  to  act  in  concert,  had  each  yielded  to  overwhelming 
numbers?  The  tyrant's  own  course  meanwhile  is  by  no 
means  equally  clear.  With  his  mercenaries  he  entered  the 
town  of  Oela^  the  town  which  had  lately  hailed  him  as  its 
deliverer.  His  business  now  was  to  deliver  Gela  again. 
While  the  other  divisions  attacked  the  Carthaginian  camp^ 
he  was  to  drive  away  the  assailants  of  Oela  from  her  walls. 
He  at  least,  most  likely  his  mercenaries  also,  must  have 
known  the  topography  of  the  town.  And  Gela  must  at 
all  times  have  mainly  consisted  of  one  long  street  along 
the  ridge  of  the  hill,  with  Uttle  room  for  any  perplexing 
labyrinth  of  ways  on  either  side.  Yet  the  story  reads  as  if 
it  were  alleged  that  the  immediate  soldiers  of  Dionysios 
were  hindered  from  taking  any  part  in  the  work  though 
the  difficulties  of  the  way  through  the  town  of  Gela.  They 
could  not,  from  some  cause  not  clearly  explained,  hasten,  as 
they  longed  to  do,  to  the  place  of  battle  ^.  A  few  days 
later  Dionysios  was  charged  by  his  enemies  with  having 
betrayed  Gela.  And  things  certainly  look  as  if  the  hin- 
drance to  the  advance  of  the  mercenaries,  the  &ilure  of  the 
Syracusans  to  act  in  concert  with  the  Italiots,  were  both 
due  to  no  other  cause  than  the  will  of  the  master  of  Syra- 
cuse. Certain  it  is  that  Dionysios  and  the  mercenaries  had 
no  share  in  the  battle,  and  that,  while  both  Italiots  and 
Sikeliots  suffered  heavy  loss,  no  man  of  the  mercenaries 
was  slain  ^.  All  that  we  read  is  the  strange  tale  that 
Dionysios  passed  through  the  city  with  difficulty,  and  find- 
ing his  army  defeated,  came  back  within  the  walls  ^. 

^  Diod.  xiii.  i  lo ;  ol  fitr^  Aiovwriov  fua$o<l>6p<u  fi6Kts  ^tvopt^cvro  roU  kot^ 
rijiv  ir6\iv  ddolst  oi  Hwdfjuvoi  xard  rijv  ISiav  vpoaip^aiv  ivicrw€vaai.  So,  at 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  Atovvatos  fi6yis  9itK$iv  lifv  v6Kiv, 

'  lb.  113  ;  t6  /jajHiva  vtwrcaKivai  rSry  luuBo^poay, 

'  lb.  no ;  C&S  KoriXafit  rd  ffr/K)iT<$vc8oy  ^\arr«iibfw,  t6t€  ia\v  Ivrhs  rSv 
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His  conduct  after  the  battle  was  such  as  to  strengthen  cuap.  ix. 
any  sospicion  against  him.     He  at  once  called  a  council  of  ^^  *'^^' 
his  friends  ^ — a  bodj  where  Philistos  must  have  been  among  Gel*  to  be 
the  foremost — and  we  are  told  that  every  voice  declared  that  ^^^^  *"' 
Oela  was  an  unfit  place  for  risking  a  decisive  action  with 
the  enemy'.     Towards  evening  he  sent  a  herald  to  the 
Carthaginian  camp,  asking,  in  the  usual  Greek  &8hion,  for 
the  burial  of  the  dead  ^     We  are  not  told  what  was  the 
answer  of  Himilkfin,  and  Dionysios  clearly  did  not  wait  any 
more  than  Dickies  had  done  for  the  performance  of  any 
funeral  rites.  The  request  seems  to  have  been  simply  a  blind, 
a  blind  rather  for  Sikeliot  than  for  Punic  eyes.    The  decision  Dionysios 
of  the  private  cotmcU  was  carried  out  at  once.     Gela  was  Zt^ 
to  be  forsaken,  not  only  of  her  armed  defenders,  but  like  ^^*^' 
Akragas,  of  her  own  people.    We  are  told,  in  few  and  pithy 
words,  that  Dionysios  sent  the  multitude  out  of  the  city  at 
the  first  watch  of  the  night  ^.     At  midnight  he  himself  He  follows 
followed,  leaving  only  two  thousand  light-armed  in  Gela.  ^y 
These  had  orders  to  kindle  many  fires  and  to  make  all  pos- 
sible noise  ',  so  that  the  besiegers  might  believe  that  the 
city  was  still  occupied  by  the  whole  army.   With  the  dawn 
of  day  they  too  set  forth  to  follow  their  master;   Gela  was 
left  without  a  man  of  the  force  which  had  come  to  relieve 
her.     When  the  Cartha^nians  knew  what  had  happened,  The  Car- 
they  removed  their  camp  to  the  city,  and  plundered  what-  e^  G^ia. 
ever  they  found  in  the  houses  *. 

^  Diod.  xiii.  iii ;  rw  ^tiKwp  01/^07070^  ffvviipior,  Cf.  above,  p.  431, 
for  the  eoTiciliabmla  of  Hermokrat^s. 

'  lb. ;  wAirrait  kty6irram  ilrcircr^dcior  ttmu  rhv  r6w99  wtpi  twv  HXw^ 
tcpirtc$at. 

'  lb.  dir4ffrttX€  K^fWiuL  wp^  ri^v  k<rvipc»  ttpi  r^s  els  avpiw  dympiaiws  twv 
wtMpw.    This  is  all. 

*  lb.  rdv  ftkp  lie  r^r  TdXcwv  ^xXoy  wtfi  rijv  vpimjy  ^vAaiti^  r$s  WKrbi 
l^av^oTCiAcy. 

^  lb. ;  itvph  Koiuv  Sc*  oXrus  rijs  wierbs  icat  Bopvpowoitilt.  For  the  fires  com- 
pare the  action  of  Nikias  in  p.  381.  The  retreating  Athenians  hardly  had 
spirits  for  the  process  of  $ofwfiovoi€ty. 

*  lb. ;  rd  vtfH\ft<p$ivTa  /rard  ras  olxias  9t^fnniffcLy, 
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CHAP.  IX.        The  detaUs  of  tlie  flight  from  6e1a  are  mixed  up  with 

fr^  GeU  ^^^  ^^^  details  of  the  flight  to  which  the  people  of  another 

md  Kunft-  ^Jty  were  driven  at  the  same  moment.     For  the  march  of 

KAmarins  Dionysios  led  him  by  Kamarina,  and  there  he  compelled  the 

fonakoi  At  whole  people  to  set  forth  for  Syracuse,  with  their  women 

order.         and  children.     Their  fear  of  the  barbarians  made  them 

willing  to  obey,  and  eager  not  to  put  ofE  their  flight  for  a 

moment.      For  everywhere  men  remembered  the  fete  of 

Selinous,  Himera^  and  Akragas^  and  they  saw  the  merciless 

(nnelty  of  the  Carthaginians  to  all  who  now  fell  into  their 

hands.     Of  their  sufferings  new  and  full  details  are  given. 

At   Selinous   and  Himera  our  accounts  are  vague;    the 

captives  of  Gela  and  Kamarina  had  to  undergo  intolerable 

insults  and  torments,  reaching  to  the  height  of  impalement 

or  crucifixion^.     The  road  to  Syracuse  was  covered  with 

the  hapless  crowds  fleeing  from  Gela  and  Kamarina.    Some 

took  with  them  their  gold  and  silver  and  whatever  else  of 

their  goods  they  could  carry ;  others  thought  not  of  their 

goods,  but  only  of  finding  a  place  of  shelter  for  their  parents 

or  their  little  children  ^.     And  not  a  few  of  the  sick  and 

aged  who  had  no  friends  or  kinsfolk  to  care  for  them  were^ 

as  at  Akragas^  left  behind,  fearing  every  moment  that  the 

barbarians  would  be  upon  them^     Gela  and  Kamarina  had 

doubtless  shared  in  their  measure  in  the  wealth  and  luxury 

of  Akragas,  and  the  sudden  change  from  such  a  life  to  the 

state  of  homeless  fugitives  was  strange  and  shocking  to 

those  who  looked  on  as  well  as  to  those  who  had  to  endure 

Sympathy  it.     The  soldiers  grieved  as  they  saw  the  crowds  of  women 

Boldiern.      ^^^  children,  the  boys  and  maidens  of  good  birth,  toiling 

along  the  road,  shorn  of  all  attendance  and  with  all  reserve 

^  Diod.  xiii.  1 1 1 ;  oiJkfua  yAp  ijv  vap*  alrots  ^ptM  rwv  dXtaKOfiiyetPy  dXX* 
dtrvfiiraOSn  tSjv  'fyrvxrjK^Toav  ots  pXv  ay€<TTavpow,  oh  5*  d/^>off^TOvs  Is^or 
t0p€is. 

'  lb. ;  rivh  82  yovets  koI  riicva  rd  i^na  \afi6vr€%  t*^vyo¥,  oilitfdaM  l«i- 
arpwp^  Xpjjp&TOiv  froio^pxvoi, 

'  lb.     Cf.  the  Athenian  retreat,  aboye,  p.  368. 
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cast  aside  K    They  grieved  as  they  saw  aged  men  striving  chap.  ix. 
with  efforts  beyond  their  feeble  strength  to  keep  up  with 
the  pace  of  vigorous  youth.     Sorrow  like  unto  their  sorrow 
they  had  never  seen. 

But  there  were  those  who  saw  the  sight  and  did  more  Wrath 
than  grieved  There  was  the  sorrow;  on  whom  lay  the^^^ 
guilt  of  it  ?  The  cry  rose  high  against  Dionysios  as  the 
author  of  all  this  grief.  He  had  betrayed  Gela  and  Kama- 
rina  to  the  barbarians.  He  had  done  it  all  by  agreement 
with  the  barbarians^  in  order  that^  supported  by  the  fear  of 
Carthage^  he  might  reign  over  Syracuse  and  the  other 
Sikeliot  cities  which  were  still  left.  The  evidence  against  Evidence 
him  was  clear.  Every  act  of  the  last  few  weeks  and  days  trea«ou. 
proved  his  guilt  ^.  Why  had  he  so  delayed  in  bringing 
help  to  Gela  ?  How  was  it  that^  while  other  divisions  of 
the  army  had  suffered  severe  loss,  not  a  man  of  his  own 
mercenaries  had  fallen?  Why  had  he  constrained  the 
people  of  Gela  and  Kamarina  to  flee  in  such  haste  ?  No 
hopeless  blow  had  fallen  even  upon  Gela^  and  Kamarina 
had  not  even  been  attacked.  Above  all^  how  came  it  that 
the  Carthaginians  had  not  pursued  the  army^  that  they 
had  not  pursued  the  fugitives  ?  The  guilt  of  the  tyrant 
was  clear.  He  who  had  been  foremost  to  denounce  the 
neglect  of  the  Syracusan  generals  in  the  relief  of  Akragas 
had  now  done  far  worse  than  those  whom  he  denounced. 
Gela^  the  city  which  he  had  professed  to  def end^  Kamarina 
which  had  not  as  yet  stood  in  need  of  defenders^  were  the 
price  which  he  had  treacherously  paid  to  win  barbarian 
help  for  the  support  of  his  own  unlawful  power.  By  the 
favour  of  the  gods  his  crimes  had  been  revealed ;  the  hour 

^  Diod.  ziii.  iil  ;   iitpcay  fAp  naidas  iKtvOipovs  tcoit  irapOkvom  imydftovSt 

r-qra  teal  t^k  wpbs  row  aXkorpious  ivrpov^v  6  tcatpbi  d^pHTo, 

^  lb. ;    &   $twpowT€s  ol  arpariS/T€u  &'  ^pyv^  p^y  ^ix**^  '^^^  Atov{<noVf 

'^Xiow  ik  tiis  T&y  dxktjpoxnnwv  rCixo^* 
'  lb.  1 1  a.    The  paints  are  given  in  order. 
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CHAP.  iz.  had  come  when  all  who  had  been  looking  out  for  a  means 
of  deliverance  should  work  together  to  bring  about  the  over- 
throw of  the  tyrant^s  dominion  ^. 

Theltaliots      The  first  sign  of  the  feeling  against  Dionysios  was  the 
^'     act  of  the  Italiots^  the  division  of  the  armj  which  had 
fought  the  best  and  suffered  the  most  heavily  in  the  battle 
before  Gela.     They  forsook  him  on  the  march^  and  went 
off  through  the  inland  country  towards  the  strait.      The 
enemies  of  Dionysios  in  his  own  city  were  not  satisfied 
Kevoit  of    with  such  a  negative  sign  of  discontent.     The  Syracusan 
cuL/'^    horsemen,  who  had  been  constrained  to  play  a  somewhat 
horaemen.   ig^^tle  part  before  Oela,  now  deemed  that  the  time  was 
come  when  a  bold  stroke  might  get  rid  at  once  of  the 
tyrant  and  of  the  tyranny.     They  hoped  at  first  to  find  an 
opportunity  of  slaying  Dionysios  on  the  march ;  but  he  was 
too  well  guarded  by  his  mercenaries  for  any  chance  of  that 
They  ride   kind  ^.    With  one  consent  therefore  they  rode  with  all 
cuae'T*"      speed  to  Syracuse.     They  hoped  to  upset  the  tyranny  in 
the  absence  of  the  tyrant^  and  to  defy  him  on  his  return  in 
the  name  of  a  restored,  perhaps  an  aristocratic^  common- 
wealth.    Their  course  naturally  led  them  to  that  quarter  of 
They  are     the  city  where  revolutions  now  commonly  happened.     For 
!^  O^te.  them,  men  fresh  from  the  anny,  high  in  mnk  in  the  army, 
coming,  it  might  be  supposed,  at  Dionysios'  own  bidding, 
the  gate  of  Achradina  stood  open ;  they  were  admitted  with- 
out suspicion.    Within  the  gate,  they  were  hard  by  the 
docks,  the  immediate  seat  of  the  tyrant's  power,  where  he 
had  fixed  his  own  dwelling-place  ^.     Those  who  were  left 

'  IMod.  ziii.  112;  Start  roh  rrp6T€pov  kmOvfiovai  Kofpdr  Xo/ScTr  r^s 
AvoarAfftcaSf  leaOdittp  BtSnr  tpovoitf  iriyras  {nnvpytty  vp6s  ril/y  ffancUiHriy  r^r 
iwaartUa. 

'lb.;  t6  fup  wp&Tov  ivtriipow,  tl  ^jivatrro  imrd  rj)v  My  dyeXiir  T>dr 
rifpavyw  ctv  6^  idtpuv  oix  dvo\nr6vTas  a^rdr  robs  luvBo^povt,  6/to$vfUii8^ 
6iipiwir(Vffay  h  rds  "XvpoMowras, 

'  lb. ;  KaraXafiovres  tovs  ^v  rots  v€vplois  dyvoowrtu  rd,  v^pi  r^v  T^Aor, 
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in  charge  there  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened  at  ohap.  ix. 
Gela^  and  offered  no  opposition  to  the  horsemen.     But  the 
first  act  of  newly  recovered  freedom  did  not  augor  well. 
The  deliverers  burst  into  the  tyrant's  house ;  they  plundered  They 
it  of  all  the  silver  and  gold  and  other  wealth  which  he  }iad  tiilThi^se 
already  heaped  together.    But  they  went  on  to  deal  cruelly  ^f  ^^7' 
and  shamefully  by  his  newly-married  wife,  whom  one  would  Maltreat- 
have  thought  that  Syracusans  of  equestrian  rank  would  ™^*^^^" 
have  respected  as  the  daughter  of  Hermokrates^.    She  died^ 
perhaps  by  her  own  hand;  and  from  this  time  the  mal-  General 
treatment  of  the  women  of  the  house  of  a  fallen  enemy  ^f  wom«i. 
became  almost  as  common  a  feature  in  the  revolutions  of 
Syracuse  as  it  was  in  the  revolutions  of  any  Eastern  court '. 
Its  one  effect  was  of  course  to  make  party  strife  yet  more 
bitter.    By  Dionysios,  a  temperate  and  domestic  tyrant,  the 
wrong  done  to  his  wife  was  keenly  felt,  and  it  stirred  him 
up  to  fiercer  revenge.    We  are  not  told  what  other  steps 
were  taken  by  the  liberators.    They  deemed  that  they  had  Hopes  and 
succeeded  in  their  enterprise;  they  deemed  that  by  the  loss 
of  Syracuse  following  at  once  upon  the  failure  at  Oela^  the 
power  of  the  tyrant  was  altogether  broken.     They  trusted 
that  he  would  not  venture  either  to  come  back  to  Syracuse 
or  to  abide  with  the  army.     They  gave  out  that  Dionysios 
had  pretended  that  the  Carthaginians  had  been  defeated 
and  had  fled.     However  this  might  be^  they  added^  with 

flffiiklhv  cMtitis  Kwk&awrrw.  ThiB  almost  reads  as  if  some  words  had 
dropped  out.  At  any  rate  we  see  the  nearness  of  the  tyrant's  quarters  to 
the  gate. 

*  Diod.  xiii.  iia  ;  r^  8i  ^ywrnica  avXkafiSyrtSt  odrw  M$€<ra»  lauws  Swrt 

In  lar.  44  she  is  spoicen  of  as  xard  ri^  dir6aTa<nr  rw  Iwviwv  i^ffptf/uvrj. 
Pint.  Dion  5;  9uv6s  /tai  wapapo/iovt  Hfiptts  ctf  t6  aStpa  iM6^fipt<ra»,  i^' 
o&  v/wijiKaro  r^y  ^v  iMowrum.  On  another,  imaginary,  daughter  of  Her- 
mokratds,  who  became  the  snbject  of  one  of  tho  later  Greek  novels,  see 
Appendix  XXIX. 
'  See  Grote,  zi.  257. 
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CHAP.  IX.  perfect  truths  that  the  Syracusans,  under  his  leadership, 

were  the  defeated  side  ^, 
Dionysios        But  for  the  energy  of  Dionysios  the  revolted  horsemen  of 
Syracuse.    Syracuse  were  no  match.     As  soon  as  the  tyrant  heard  what 
had  happened  in  the  city,  he  saw  that  the  only  way  to  main- 
tain his  power  was  to  strike  a  blow  as  sudden  as  that  which 
his  enemies  had  struck.  He  must  show  himself  where  he  was 
even  less  looked  for  than  they  had  been.    He  chose  a  body  of 
men  in  whom  he  could  trust,  a  hundred  horse  and  six  hundred 
foot,  none  of  them,  we  may  be  sure,  citizens  of  Syracuse. 
At  the  head  of  the  most  active  of  these,  he  made  a  march 
He  reaches  of  f our  hundred  stadia  as  quickly  as  might  be.     It  was  in 
^  ^  '     the  dead  of  the  night  when  he  came  before  the  gate  of 
Achradina.     It  was  of  course  shut.     Whether  he  demanded 
admittance  and  was  refused,  or  whether  he  chose  the  course 
wliich  he  took  as  that  which  would  cause  the  greatest  sur- 
prise, his  next  step  was  to  burn  the  gate.     To  that  end  he 
got  together  a  vast  heap  of  the  tall  reeds  which  grow  so 
plentifully  in  the  marshy  ground  about  Syracuse,  and  which 
Burning     are  uscd  for  many  purposes^.     The  fire  burned  merrily 
^^^'  before  the  gate ;    while  it  was  blazing,  Dionysios  waited 
for  the  coming  of  the  rest  of  his  following.    At  last  the 
gate  gave  way  before  the  flames,  and  Dionysios  was  again 
in  Syracuse. 
The  horse-       The  force  at  the  head  of  which  he  came  was  not  large, 
Dfony^os    ^^^  *^®  iU-luck  or  the  folly  of  his  enemies  made  it  irresist- 
!?!.^^^        ible.     As  soon  as  the  news  reached  them,  the  leaders  of  the 
horsemen,  that  is,  the  richest  and  best-bom  men  in  Syracuse, 
went  forth  at  once  to  meet  the  tyrant,  perhaps  without 
waiting  for  the  whole  of  their  own  body,  certainly  without 

^  Died.  xiii.  112;  i^aaay  ahrhv  kic  fikr  TiKas  vfHxnrottfBijytu  robs  ^otpueas 
dvodtSpdaxfiVt  vwl  bl  dn  dXr^Bw  dnoitdpouiiyai  roys  Xvpcucowrlovs. 

'  lb.  113  ;  1^  [Tijv  vvKfjy]  KaTa\afiwy  K€K\uff/i4pffVf  vpoffiOtjKty  airy  riw 
KaTaK€«ofu<rfAiyov  kx  rwv  k\Sav  Kdkafwv,  f  XP1*^°*  vofdiownv  ol  XvpaitcvcuH 
vfids  T9^  fifs  Kovias  abritatv.  This  is  sorely  a  touch  from  an  eyewitnen 
and  actor. 


agora. 
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any  attempt  to  call  the  mass  of  the  people  to  their  help.  obap.  ix. 
Was  this  mere  haste  or  foolhardiness^  or  was  it  aristo- Their 
cratie  scorn  of  the  commons  ?     Or  did  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt  know  that  the  mass  of  the  people  was  not  on  their 
side  ?    The  commons  of  Syracose  were  perhaps  not  greatly 
drawn  to  snch  deliverers  as  they  had  just  now  got,  and 
they  may  have  thought  that  a  change  from  tyranny  to 
oligarchy  would  be  no  gain.     In  any  case  it  was  only  a 
very  small  body  of  the  leading  horsemen  who  came  as  far 
as  the  agora  to  meet  Dionysios  in  arms.     There  they  met 
him  marching  through  Achradina^.     It  was  a  massacre 
rather  than  a  battle  which  followed  on  a  spot  so  rich  in 
revolutionary  scenes.     The  horsemen  were  so  few  that  no 
real  fighting  was  needed  to  get  rid  of  them.    They  were  They  are 
easily  surrounded  and  shot  down  by  the  tyrant^s  nier- ^j^gijo^^ 
cenaries  *.     Dionysios  then  marched  through  the  city;  a  few  ^^^^^ 
who  came  out  to  withstand  him  without  discipline  or  union 
were  easily  slain*    He  then  went  round  to  the  houses  of  Yengeuice 
those  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  most  opposed  to  him.  ^ot.'^  ^ 
Many  were  taken;  but  even  now  Dionysios  made  distinc- 
tions; some  were  killed  at  once;  others  were  only  driven 
out.    A  body  of  the  horsemen  contrived  to  escape  out  of  Flight  of 

.  the  surviv- 

tne  city  ^.  ing  hone- 

.  Such  was  the  night^s  work.     By  the  morning  light,  the  "*®°' 
whole  body  of  the  mercenaries  and  the  mass  of  the  Sikeliot  of  thereat 
allies  had  reached  Syracuse.     The  men  of  Gela  and  Ea-  ^^ 
marina,  whose  wrongs  had  been  the  immediate  occasion  of 
the  whole  movement  against  Dionysios,  did  not  dare  to  put 

^  Diod.  xiti.  113;  ctcrfXavrc  81A  r^s  'AxpaSlrrff,  This  is  clearly  (see 
vol.  ii.  p.  444)  the  Lower  Aduradina.  The  gate,  the  docks,  and  the  <tgora 
are  all  near  together. 

'lb.;  rjaav  Sk  wtpi  rifif  dyopdif,  Moi  levMXctOiyrtt  intb  r&r  /ua$o^potr, 
Swairrts  KaTtiMonnriaBifear,    They  were  dxfyoc  inarrtkSk, 

'  lb. ;  roin  re  trwop&Bijw  kK0<Hf$inhfras  dydXc  teai  r&r  iXXorpiws  rp  rvpat^- 
tilii  9uue€tfAiyvy  Ivpcc  rds  oUclas,  Sv  rchs  fikw  dWirrcivc,  roiit  i'  l«  r^  v^Xcow 

VOL.  in.  P  p 
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CHAP.  IX.  themselves  in  his  power  by  entering  Syracuse.    At  the 

Restora-  head  of  the  rest  of  his  following,  Syiacusan,  Sikeliot,  and 

power  of  mercenary,  Dionysios  was  again  undisputed  lord  of  the  city. 

^  ^  Over  the  whole  extent  of  its  subject  and  dependent  lands 

TheGe-  his  dominion  was  less  certain.     The  fugitives  from  Gda 

Ki^!i^  and  Eamarina  betook  themselves  to  Leontinoi,  there  to  join 

naiansgoto  i]^q  Akracrantine  remnant  who  could  hardly  be  reckoned 

Leontinoi.  °  ^  ,  , 

any  longer  as  partisans  of  Dionysios  ^.    The  horsemen  who 
escaped  from  the  city  found  another  place  of  shelter,  which 
The  they  made  the  centre  of  all  opposition  to  the  t}rrant.   They 

fl^^®^    fled  to  Inessa,  a  place  which  we  saw  a  few  years  back  in 
Inessa  or    ^he  condition  of  a  Sikel  town  controUcd  by  a  Syracusan  gar- 
rison.    In  that  character  it  had  done  good  service  for  Syra- 
Narae  of    cuse  in  the  Athenian  war  ^.    From  henceforth  it  appears  as 
^tna,  the  name  which  it  had  borne  from  the  time  when  it 
became  the  refuge  of  the  last  Deinomenid  ruler  to  the  time 
when  it  became  the  firstfruits  of  the  restored  Sikel  dominion 
of  Ducetius^     In  Syracusan  mouths,  in  Greek  mouths 
generally,  it  may  have  been  ^tna  all  along,  as  an  alterna- 
tive name  with  the  Sikel  Inessa.    Henceforth  we  hear  only 
^tna        of  ^tna ;  that  is  the  name  on  its  coins  of  later  date  ^.     Of 
r'^Mition  ^^  Sikel  inhabitants  at  this  moment  we  hear  nothing ;  the 
to  Diony-    light  in  which  j^tna  just  now  shows  itself  is  that  of  a  place 

fill  ^fl 

where  Syracusans  dissatisfied  with  the  rule  of  Dionysios 

could  set  up  a  separate  Syracusan  community  of  their  own. 

It  is,  in  a  better  cause,  what  Eleusis  was  to  Athens  aft^  the 

Position  of  Overthrow  of  the  Thirty  *.     Leontinoi,  grown  again  into 

towawS^'    something  more  than  a  Syracusan  outpost,  ^tna  held  by 

^  Diod.  xiii.  113;  TcA^oi  8^  icai  Kapupivcuoi  r^  Atorwri^  9iafp6pait 
iX'^^'f^h  <^'  AcoKTcvovr  iimiKk&rpiffav. 

•  See  above,  pp.  35,  205.  ■  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  32a,  368. 

*  Coins  of  Sicily,  4 ;  Head,  104.  The  ooina  of  this  ^tna  begin  b 
Timoleo6'8  day,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  coins  (see  Coins  of  Sicily,43 ; 
Head,  114)  which  belong  to  the  Hieronian  ^tna  at  Katand.  There  seem 
to  be  no  coins  with  the  name  of  Inessa. 

'  See  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  39,  43  ;  Grote,  yiii.  380-383.  Cf.  the  secession 
from  Gela  to  Maktdrion  in  vol.  ii.  p.  loi. 
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a  garrison  no  longer  at  the  command  of  the  existing  powers  chap.  ix. 
of  Syracuse,  were  difficulties  with  which  the  new  master  of  l^n^noi 

and  i£tzLa. 

Syracuse  had  to  grapple  from  the  first  moment  of  his 
dominion. 


The  suspicion  of  treacherous  dealing  with  the  enemy  Negotia- 
which  had  led  to  the  late  outbreak  against  the  tyrant  was  carthage. 
presently  confirmed  by  the  negotiations  which  followed 
the  restoration  of  his  power.     Himilk6n  at  once  sent  a  Menage 
herald  to  Syracuse,  calling,  with  barbarian  pride,  on  the  miikdn. 
vanquished  to  accept  terms  of  peace  ^.    Dionysios  gladly 
accepted  the  offer.    That  is  to  say,  the  negotiation  now 
was  a  sheer  pretence.    The  whole  thing,  we  may  be  sure, 
had  been  arrancfed  before  the  tyrant's  march  to  Gela.    A  The 

Treatv 

treaty  was  now  agreed  on  between  Dionysios  and  Carthage, 
every  word  of  which,  even  in  the  shape  in  which  we  have 
it,  is  worthy  of  careful  study,  but  of  which  we  specially 
wish  to  see  the  exact  words  which  were  graven  on  the 
stone.    We  should  like  to  know  in  what  form  of  words  Its  ooo- 
Dionysios  contracted  on  behalf  of  the  people  whom  he  aspect, 
held  in  bondage,  and  yet  more  should  we  like  to  know 
whether  such  terms  as  he  agreed  to  received  the  formal 
consent  of  even  the  most  submissive  of  assemblies.   And  we 
might  ask  further  by  whom,  besides  Dionysios  himself,  the 
treaty  was,  according  to  custom,  sworn  to  on  the  Syracusan 
side.     On  all  these  points  our  grievous  lack  of  Syracusan 
documents  forbids  us  to  do  more  than  guess.     Of  the  terms  Report  of 
of  the  treaty  we  have  a  report,  not  very  satis&ctory  cer-  ^^'^^~"- 
tainly,  but  which  is  likely  to  be  accurate  in  the  main 
points^.      The  usual  engagement  for  the  restoration  of 
ships  and  prisoners  on  both  sides  does  not  fail  to  be  found 
in  it;   it  is  the  graver  and  more  special  clauses  of  the 

^  Diod.  ziii.  114;   Ive/j^cr  cir  Ivpaxoviras  iHjpvKa^  wtLpOKoXcav  roli  i^r- 

'  lb. ;  See  Appendix  XXXT. 

P  p  2 
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CHAP.  IX.   treaty  which  give  it  its  character.      The  peace  between 
Compari-    Dionvsios  and  Cartha^re  more  than  forestalled  on  Sidlian 

son  with  . 

the  Peace    ground  the  disgraceful  surrender  of  Greek  cities  to  the  bar- 
kidM.         barian  which  several  years  later  was  the  main  article  of  the 
Peace  of  Antalkidas  on  Asiatic  ground.     The  peace  which 
the  King  sebt  down  ^,  the  peace  of  which  Sparta  nnder 
Agesilaos  was  not  ashamed  to  be  the  executor,  was  the 
Uti  fellow  to  the  peace  which  Himilkdn  sent  to  Dionysios.  The 

pot  e  u.  pj.{jj^jp]g  Qf  ijjjg  treaty  was  simple.  Each  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  was  guaranteed  in  all  that  he  had  already 
^^"low-  grasped.  Dionysios  was  acknowledged  by  Carthage  as  lord 
of  Diony-  of  Syracuse — one  would  like  to  see  the  style  and  title  in 
C^hLe.  Greek  and  Phoenician — and  Carthage  was  acknowledged  by 
Carthage  Dionysios  as  mistress  of  all  the  Greek  cities  on  the  northern 
ledged  and  southern  coasts  of  Sicily.  Never  yet  had  Hellas  re- 
Greek  *'  ceived  such  a  blow  since  Greeks  first  ceased  to  be  free  ^ 
cities.         since  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  passed  under  the  power,  first 

of  the  Lydian  and  then  of  the  Persian. 

Various  But,  if  the  general  principle  of  the  treaty  is  simple,  there 

of  t],e         is  much  that  is  both  instructive  and  puzzling  in  the  details. 

cHie"^^*  While  so  many  cities  are  brought  under  some  measnre  or 

other  of  Carthaginian  authority,  the  exact  relation  to  the 

ruling  city  was  not  to  be  the  same  in  each  case.     By  the 

terms  of  the  treaty,  in  our  report  of  them,  Carthage  was 

to  keep,  not  only  her  ancient  Phoenician  dependencies,  but 

her  conquests,  Greek  and  barbarian.    "  Sikans,  Selinuntines, 

and  Akragantines " — such  is  the  strange  grouping  of  the 

Case  of       treaty—"  and  moreover  the  Himeraians  \"    These  last  of 

Iberma. 

course  are  the  men  of  the  Himeraian  Therma ;  but  one  would 

like  to  know  what  was  the  actual  word  used  in  the  documoit. 

Geia  and     Besides  these,  the  Geloans  and  Kamarinaians  are  to  dwell  in 

Kamanna.  n    i 

Distinction  ^^^^ll^d  towns,  and  to  pay  tribute  to  Carthage.     A  dis- 
of  objects  tinction  is  here  clearly  drawn  between  direct  subjects  of 

*  Xen.  Hell.  v.  i.  30,  35 ;  i)  tlprfvrj  ijv  xarcr€/i^«  0aatX€vs, 
*  Herod,  i.  6.  «  See  Appendix  XXXL 
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Carthage  and  mere  tributaries.     Selinous  and  Akragas^  or    ohap.  u. 
what  was  left  of  them,  enter  into  the  relation  of  subjects^  ^^^  *"^"' 
6ela  and  Kamarina  only  into  that  of  tributaries.  The  tribu- 
tary relation  was  one  degree  less  degrading.    The  cities  that 
entered  into  it  would  remain  distinct^  though  dependent^  com- 
munities; they  would  keep  their  own  laws  and  magistrates, 
only  paying  a  stipulated  sum  to  the  ruling  city.     The  price  Tribataries 
of  such  half-freedom  was  that,  in  order  to  hinder  revolts 
against  the  ruling  city,  they  were  to  remain  un walled  towns 
incapable  of  defence.     But  Selinous^  Akragas^  and  Himera  Selinoue. 
or  Therma^  became^  not  merely  tributary  to  Carthage^  but  and^S- 
actual  Carthaginian  possessions.     Carthage  could,  if  she  ,7^5- 
pleased^  hold   and  garrison  them  as  parts   of  her  own  subject. 
teritory^  more  strictly  her  own  than  Panormos  or  Motya. 
Hence  there  is  nothing  said  about  the  towns  remaining 
unwalled.     It  may  well  be  that  Selinous  kept  the  wall  of 
Hermokrates^  that  Akragas  kept  the  elder  wall  of  Theron. 
But  those  walls  now  became  bulwarks  of  Phoenician  power, 
no  longer  defences  against  it. 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  in  the  language  of  the  treaty  Podtion  of 
is  that  the  Old-Phoenician  towns  of  Sicily  are  spoken  of,  phoeniciaii 
not  only  as  dependencies  of  Carthage,  but  as  her  ancient  ^^^'  * 
oolonies^     One  would  again  like  to  see  both  the  Greek  ^i^^i^ 
and  the  Phoenician  text :  one  wishes  to  know  whether  the  ?[^^^ 

thago. 

phrase  is  due  to  the  craft  of  the  diplomatist  or  to  the  care- 
lessness of  the  historian.    Either  cause  is  quite  possible. 
Dioddros  was  always  capable  of  a  confusion;  and  the  art, 
not  always  unsuccessful,  of  trying  to  change  facts  by  giving 
them  more  convenient  names  was  doubtless  already  known 
at  Carthage.     In  either  case  the  employment  of  such  a  style 
is  remarkable.     It  marks  the  effect  of  the  late  successes  Effects 
of  Carthage  on  Phoenician  as  well  as  on  Greek  cities,  ^nian  ad- 
It  marks  the  last  stage  in  the  gradual  fall  of  Panormos,  Jv '^p/'"  . 
Motya,  and  Solous,f  rom  independent  commonwealths  to  mere  cian  cities. 

^  See  Appendix  XXXI. 
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CHAP.  IX.  possessions  of  a  sister  colony.  They  are  now  pat  on  a  level 
with  the  newly  won  Greek  territory  of  Carthage.  If  they 
kept  any  shadow  of  freedom  after  this^  it  must  haTe  be^D 
simply  mnnicipaL  It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that^  at  least 
as  the  treaty  has  come  down  to  ns,  these  PhcBnician  depen- 
dencies of  Carthage  in  Sicily  are  not  mentioned  by  name. 
This  again  may  be  the  confusion  of  the  historian;  yet 
diplomatists  in  all  ages  have  found  that  a  certain  vagneness 
No  men-  of  language  often  serves  their  purposes  very  happily.  So 
Elymian  again,  in  a  document  which  is  evidently  meant  as  a  settle- 
^^"•'  ment  of  all  Sicily,  we  are  struck  by  the  absence  of  any 
mention  of  the  Elymian  towns.  But  any  mention  of  them 
was  needless.  Segesta  had  become,  by  its  own  act,  a  de- 
pendency of  Carthage^.  Eryx  could  have  kept  no  inde- 
pendence after  the  submission  of  Siesta.  It  must  have 
been  now  that  it  became  a  part  of  the  Carthaginian  dominion, 
where  Carthaginian  SAopketim  held  the  highest  ma^stracy, 
and  where  another  Himilkdn  from  him  of  our  story  paid  lus 
vows  to  Ashtoreth  on  her  own  mountain^.  Subjects  of 
Carthage  both  Segesta  and  Eryx  had  now  become ;  •  but  it 
would  be  yet  more  strange  to  speak  of  them  as  her  colonies 
than  to  apply  that  name  to  the  Phoenician  cities. 

Thus  far  Carthage  negotiated  directly  in  her  own  in- 
terest. Some  lands  and  cities  were  to  be  her  immediate 
Guaranties  subjects;  others  were  to  be  her  tributaries.  But  the  whole 
pendence  of  Sicily  has  not  yet  been  provided  for.  Clauses  follow  to 
Sikeli  secure  the  independence  of  some  parts  and  the  bondage  of 
and  of        others.      "The  Leontines,  the  Messanians,  and  all  the 

Leontinoi        ,  ^  ' 

and  Me«-  Sikels,  shall  be  independent  ^/'  These  provisions  must  have 
been  most  bitter  restrictions  on  the  ambition  of  the  tyrant 
of  Syracuse.  Conquest  at  the  expense  of  the  Sikels  of  the 
interior  and  of  the  Greeks  of  the  east  coast  was  the  most 
obvious  form  of  aggrandizement  that  was  open  to  him.  All 

»  See  above,  p.  450.  »  S<;e  Appendix  XXXI. 

'  See  Appendix  XXXI. 
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Sikel  oonquest  is  now  forbidden ;  as  for  the  Greeks^  no  chap.  ix. 
guaranty  of  independence  is  given  to  the  kte  ChaUddian 
enemies  of  Syracuse  at  Naxos  and  Katane.   But  any  action  Special 
against  them  is  made  &r  more  difficult  by  the  guaranty  of^S^**^ 
which  is  given  of  the  independence  of  Leontinoi.    This  last  ^^!|^^^ 
was  the  sharpest  cut  that  could  be  dealt  against  any  lord  of  tinoi. 
Syracuse,  against  any  commonwealth  of  Syracuse.    Not 
only  was  a  barrier  set  up  against  Syracusan  advance  to  the 
norths  but  an  actual  part  of  the  Syracusan  territory  was 
taken  away,  to  form,  as  in  past  times,  an  independent  com- 
monwealth of  Leontinoi.     The  new  citizens  of  Leontinoi 
were  the  fugitives  from  Akragas,  Gela,  and  Kamarina.     It 
was  before  the  power  of  Carthage,  the  destroyer  or  subduer 
of  their  old  homes,  that  they  had  fled.     The  Akragan- 
tine  fugitives,  once  zealous  supporters  of  Dionysios,  had 
ceased  to  be  so ;  the  fugitives  from  Gela  and  Elamarina  had 
gone  to  Leontinoi  in  the  character  of  his  open  enemies. 
But  Carthage  could  now  take  up  the  cause  of  her  own 
victims  and  could  guarantee  their  independence,  as  a  means 
of  putting  a  further  restraint  on  the  advance  of  Syracuse 
or  her  master. 

Yet,  among  so  much  that  was  directly  designed  to  weaken  GoAranty 
the  powers  of  Dionysios,  there  was  one  clause  specially  for  L^^^  ^f 


his  advantage.     His  dominion  was  to  be  carefully  hemmed  l^^nysioe 
in  between  the  independent  commonwealth  of  Leontinoi,  case. 
the  Carthaginian  tributaries  at  Kamarina,  and  the  free 
Sikels  who  fringed  the  territory  between  those  two  points. 
But  within  those  bounds  he  was  to  be  acknowledged  and  to 
be  supported.     The  words  of  the  treaty  in  our  copy  stand 
thus;    ^'And  the  Syracusans  shall  be  subject  to  Diony- 
sios ^.''  That  is  to  say,  Carthage  gives  Dionysios  a  guaranty 
of  the  tyranny.     He  is  to  be  as  those  Italian  princes  who.  Analogy 
during  a  good  part  of  the  present  century,  were  maintained  as  princes 
masters  of  unwilling  subjects  by  the  power  of  the  Austrian.  ^^^® 

*  See  Appendix  XXXI. 
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CHAP.  u.  There  was  indeed  this  difference  between  the  cases^  that  the 
Italian  princes  held  a  known  formal  position^  with  a  known 
title  as  King  or  Duke.     With  them  therefore  a  treaty, 
whatever  its  objects,  might  be  made  in  the  usual  forms  and 
Difficulty    in  the  face  of  day.    But,  in  our  lack  of  trustworthy  texts  of 
ing  Diony-  documents,  we  are  driven  to  ask  in  vain,  in  what  shape  Car- 
w<»-  thage  gave  its  guaranty  to  a  power  which  was  incapable  of 

formal  description.  We  may  be  sure  that  Dionysios  was 
not  described  on  any  stone  as  tyrant,  and  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  any  stone  was  graven  with  the  public  promise 
of  Carthage  to  keep  the  people  of  Syracuse  in  subjection  to 
Was  the  a  captain-general  of  their  own  choosing  ^.  One  is  strongly 
secret?  tempted  to  believe  that  a  clause  of  this  kind  must  have 
been  a  secret  one.  But  the  practical  relation  which  it  estab- 
lished must  have  been,  as  regarded  those  who  were  most 
nearly  concerned,  much  the  same  as  in  the  later  cases  with 
which  we  have  compared  it.  If  the  people  of  Syracuse 
should  rise  against  their  master,  Carthage,  it  would  seem, 
undertook  to  put  down  the  revolt.  The  free  citizens  of 
Syracuse  were,  perhaps  by  a  secret  engagement,  put  in  the 
same  case  in  which  the  Lacedaemonian  helots  could  be  put 
by  an  open  engagement.  When  Athens  and  Sparta  became 
friends  and  allies,  Athens  pledged  herself,  in  case  of  need,  to 
help  to  put  down  the  bondmen  of  Sparta^;  Carthage  now, 
in  the  like  sort,  pledged  herself  to  put  down  the  bondmen 
of  Dionysios. 
Bargain  It  was  for  the  price  of  this  guaranty  from  the  barbarian 

Dkmysba    ^^**  ^^^  chosen  general  of  Syracuse  had  sold  every  cause 
and  Car-     which  he  had  ostentatiously  taken  upon  him  to  support. 
He  had  risen  to  power  by  fierce  attacks  on  his  predecessors 
and  colleagues  in  office;  he  denounced  them  as  men  who, 

^  With  the  position  of  Dionysios  as  orpaTtfybs  avroKp&rwp  I  shall  have  to 
speak  more  fully  in  the  next  chapter.    See  above,  p.  553. 

'  Thuc.  V.  33.  1;  Ijy  82  4  ^ovAcia  Iffoviar^ac,  Imteovpttr  *A$Tfyaiovs 
AoKi^/ioyiots  marrl  a$4vtt  leard  t6  iward^. 
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for  their  own  ends,  were  betraying  the  armies  of  Syracuse  orat.  ix. 
and  the  cities  of  Hellas  to  the  barbarian.     But  whatever 
Daphnaios  or  any  one  else  may  have  done  in  the  way  of 
treason,  Dionysios  had  ontdone  them  all.     To  establish  his  His 
own  unlawful  power,  he  had  sold  the  interests  of  Syracuse  of  ^eral 
and  of  Hellafi.    He  had  betrayed  Gela  and  Kamarina  to  the  l^^^f 
Phcenician.     He  had  consented  to  what  in  some  Syracusan  special 
eyes  might  seem  almost  as  grievous,  to  the  dismemberment  interests. 
of  Syracusan  territory  by  the  restoration  of  independent 
Leontinoi.     Such  was  the  price  which  Syracuse  and  Sicily 
had  to  pay  for  the  establishment  of  despotic  power  over  a 
single  city  at  the  hands  of  one  of  its  own  citizens.   Treason  of  His  treason 
this  kind  was  essentially  the  work  of  a  tyrant;  we  can  hardly  2ba«!ct«- 
conceive  such  an  act  on  the  part  either  of  a  lawful  kinff  or  "*^*^  ^^ 

tyranny. 

of  a  republican  magistrate.   A  leader  of  either  of  those  kinds 
might  be  driven  to  accept  such  shameful  terms  after  a 
crushing  defeat.   But  Dionysios  had  undergone  no  crushing 
defeat.     Syracuse  had  not  been  attacked;  if  the  Syra- 
cusan army  had  been  defeated  before  Gela,  its  defeat  was 
strongly  suspected  to  have  been  the  work  of  Dionysios  him- 
self.    It  was  simply  for  the  sake  of  establishing  his  own  His  truck- 
power  that  Dionysios  stooped  to  this  baseness.     We  may  be  thi^  only 
sure  that  the  terms  to  which  he  agreed  were  as  galling  to  *«°*Po»^- 
him  as  to  any  of  those  who  were  under  his  tyranny.     He 
did  not  mean  to  establish  a  lasting  state  of  things  in  which 
Dionysios  should  reign  as  the  puppet  of  Carthage.      He 
simply  submitted  for  the  moment,  in  the  hope  of  presently 
breaking  off  the  yoke.     All  that  he  sought  for  by  the  His  object 
present  treaty  was  time  fully  to  strengthen  his  power.    As  ^^     ^ 
soon  as  that  was  done,  he  was  ready  to  step  forth  in  quite  f*r«ag^n- 
another  character.     He  had  submitted  to  the  barbarian  in  power, 
order  to  become  fully  lord  of  Syracuse ;  once  undisputed  ^JS^^^t 
lord  of  Syracuse,  he  was  ready  at  once  to  enlarge  the  oi  his 
power  of  Syracuse  and  to  take  up  the  part  of  the  champion 
of  Greek  Sicily  against  Carthage.    So  he  did,  and,  with 
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CHAP.  IX.  some  upe  and  downs,  on  the  whole  successfallj.  He  made 
Syracuse  the  greatest  city  of  Sicily,  of  Greece,  and  of 
Europe.  And  he  made  her,  not  only  the  greatest  city, 
but  the  greatest  power.  He  made  Sicily,  and  Syracuse  as 
the  head  of  Sicily,  the  centre  of  a  dominion  such  as  had 
never  been  seen  before,  but  which,  if  it  actually  lasted  but  a 
little  time  beyond  his  own  life,  suggested  much  to  mAny  who 
came  after.  The  reign  of  Dionysios  is  indeed  an  epoch- 
making  time,  not  only  in  the  history  of  Sicily,  bat  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Our  general  view  of  the  position  of  Dionysios  and  of  the 
nature  of  his  power  will  come  in  another  chapter,  the  chap- 
ter which  must  be  g^ven  to  a  full  picture  of  the  thirty-eight 
years  of  his  tyranny.  As  yet  we  have  had  to  speak  of  him 
and  his  power  in  some  sort  incidentally.  Our  subject  has 
been  the  second  Carthaginian  invasion  of  Sicily,  from  the 
expedition  of  Hannibal  to  the  treaty  with  Himilkon.  But 
we  have  been  unable  to  record  the  later  stages  of  the 
war  without  bringing  in  Dionysios  as  the  most  prominent 
actor,  and  without  recording  the  domestic  revolution  which 
enabled  him  to  appear  as  the  most  prominent  actor.  In 
our  next  chapter  we  shall  look  at  him  and  his  dominion 
directly  on  their  own  account.  But  there  are  a  few  points 
at  which  we  must  look  before  we  enter  on  that  fuller 
picture.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  Himilkon  did 
not  linger  long  in  Sicily;  he  had  no  motive  so  to  do.  But 
he  had  one  important  piece  of  business  to  do  before  he  set 
forth,  to  pay  off  his  mercenaries,  as  many  at  least  as  he 
Camp.  did  not  mean  to  carry  with  him  into  Africa.  To  that  end 
HimUkftn.  ^^  struck  coins  of  two  patterns,  patterns  well  suited  for 
the  currency  of  a  Phoenician  power  bearing  rule  in  Sicily. 
The  artistic  type  followed  the  finest  models  of  the  Greek 
coinage  of  the  island.  The  bridlelese  horse  of  Syracuse, 
the  half -horse  of  conquered  6ela,  were  both  copied.     But 
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the  palm-tree  on  the  reverse  was  a  badge  of  the  Phoenician  chap.  ix. 
master,  and  letters  graven  in  the  Phoenician  tongue  showed 
yet  more  phunly  at  whose  bidding  the  moneyer  plied  his 
skill.     The  coins  of  the  camp  bore  the  fitting  legend  of  The 
Machanaty  long  mistaken  for  a  Phoenician  name  of  Panormos;  ^\jj^^ 
they  bore  too  the  name  of  Carthage  itself  in  its  native 
form^  Kart'ChadoMiy  the  Neapolis  of  Canaan^.     We  are 
brought  nearer  to  the  times  of  which  we  write  when  we  look 
on  moneys  which  passed  from  hand  to  hand  among  men 
of  so  many  nations^  each  of  which  played  its  part  in  our 
Sicilian  story. 

Another  question  arises,  whether  the  destroyer  of  the  Himilkdn 
cities,  the  g^ntor  of  the  treaty,  the  issuer  of  the  coins,  had  g^^!^ 
after  all  to  turn  away  from  Sicily  in  a  guise  other  than  that  404- 
of  a  conqueror.     Our  one  informant,  immediately  after  his  Alleged 
report  of  the  treaty,  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Carthaginians  the  Cariha- 
sailed  for  Africa,  having  lost  more  than  half  their  army  ^^ 
through  the  plagued     He  adds  further  that^  after  they 
had  crossed  to  Africa,  the  plague  went  on  there,  destroy- 
ing many  both  of  the  Carthaginians  themselves  and  of 
their  allies^.      One  suspects  some  confusion  here.     The  Doubtful- 
army  of  Himilkdn  had  doubtless  sufEered  heavily  from  the  story, 
plague  while  it  was  encamped  before  Akragas.    But  those 
losses  had  surely  been  made  up  by  fresh  reinforcements, 
and  we  have  heard  nothing  more  of  the  plague  since  Himil- 
kdn took  up  his  winter  quarters  in  the  forsaken  city.     No 
plague  is  spoken  of  as  affecting  the  Carthaginian  army 
before  Gela;  and  if  the  enemy's  force  had  been  so  weakened 
as  this  account  makes  out,  Himilk6n  would  surely  have 
been  ready  to  make  peace  on  terms  less  un&vourable  to 

'  A.  J.  Evaiu,  SyraoasaiL  Medallioiu,  p.  98.    See  vol.  i.  p.  351. 

*  Died.  xiii.  114;  wXuow  4  ^  liiuov  fUpos  rw  crparwrSfv  &wo0aX6yTis 
lw6  T^  r^ov.  There  has  been  no  mention  of  any  sioknaes  once  the  plague 
before  Akragaa  in  c.  86. 

'  lb. ;  Mh^  9*  j^rroK  Kcd  ttard  hifi^nrpt  9ia§ubnnrnf  rod  Kmimov,  vafiwkrf- 
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CHAP.  IX.  Dionysios.  One  is  tempted  to  think  that  we  have  here 
some  eonfused  remembrance  of  the  pla^e  before  Akragas ; 
one  might  even  fancy  that  the  destraction  of  Carthaginian 
armies  by  the  plague  was  looked  on  as  so  regular  an 
accompaniment  of  a  campaign  against  Syracuse  that  it  was 
assumed  and  recorded  in  the  narrative  as  a  kind  of  formula. 
Its  bearing  If  this  report  of  the  plague  is  true^  it  makes  the  treason 
action  of  ^f  Dionysios  yet  blacker.  At  the  same  time  it  makes  it 
Dionysios.  more  imreasonable  and  unlikely.  A  guaranty  from  Car- 
thage in  her  full  might  .would  be  worth  a  high  price  at  the 
hands  of  Dionysios.  A  guaranty  from  Carthage  at  a  time 
of  Carthaginian  weakness  would  be  hardly  worth  the  loss 
and  infamy  which  it  would  carry  with  it.  The  submission 
of  Dionysios  to  Carthage  was  meant  to  be  only  for  a 
moment.  At  a  time  when  Carthage  was  in  no  ease  to 
support  him,  there  could  have  been  no  need  for  him  to 
make  any  submission  at  all. 
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NOTE  L  p.  I. 

The  AuTHOitmss  for  the  Athenian  and  Carthaginian 

Inyasionb. 

I  HAYS  already  remarked  more  than  once  that  the  first  chapter 
of  this  yolnme  has  had  an  advantage  above  all  before  or  after  it 
in  having  been  written  with  the  guidance  of  the  master-piece  of 
all  contemporary  narrative,  the  history  of  the  Athenian  Thucy- 
DiDES.  It  calls  up  strange  feelings  when  one  turns  from  reading 
his  pages  by  the  shore  of  the  Great  Harbour,  from  testing  the 
perfection  of  his  picture  on  the  height  of  Epipolai  or  by  the 
banks  of  Assinaros,  and  finds  that  the  restless  ingenuity  of  German 
scholars  has  developed  a  ThukydideUche  Frage,  Everything  else 
has  been  cavilled  at  and  guessed  at ;  so  those  who  cannot  live 
without  cavilling  and  guessing  have  come  at  last  to  cavil  and 
guess  at  those  things  which  cannot  be  spoken  against.  Things 
have  indeed  changed  since  it  was  thought  a  heinous  sin  in  Grote 
himself  to  hint,  not  that  Thucydides  had  misrepresented  a  single 
fact,  but  that  personal  feeHngs  had  once  led  him  to  pronounce 
a  judgement  which  the  facts  of  his  own  narrative  did  not  bear  out. 
On  such  grounds,  in  those  days,  a  clever  writer  of  imitative  verses 
ventured  to  match  himseK  with  the  great  master,  and  to  rejoice 
that  such  an  one  as  he  was  no  member  of  either  English  University. 
The  position  taken  by  Grote,  which  then  was  deemed  impiety  against 
Thucydides,  would  now  pass  for  a  superstitious  worship  of  him.  For 
the  tone  of  the  new  school  is  often  that  of  religious  reformers  attack- 
ing some  form  of  idolatry.  The  false  god  Thucydides  must  be 
pulled  down  from  his  altar,  and  dragged  through  the  mud  like 
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fallen  Peroun  through  the  streets  of  Kief.    Sometimes  we  are  for- 
bidden to  believe  what  Thucydides  tells  as ;  sometimes  it  seems  that 
we  are  almost  forbidden  to  believe  ihat  there  was  any  Thucydida 
at  all.     Even  in  our  own  land  we  have  been  ordered,  with  all  the 
irresistible  authority  of  a  "  headmaster/'  to  cast  away  half  the  text 
that  was  good  enough  for  Thirl  wall,  Arnold,  and  Grote.     And  a  Ger- 
man  scholar,  with  a  double  allowance  of  Scharjwnn,  knows  exactly 
how  much  was  thrust  into  the  text  by  a  "bloodthirsty  forg^/ 
("  ein  blutddrstiger  Yerlenmder"),  a  being  more  terrible,  one  is 
driven  to  suppose,  than  the  author  of  the  false  Fhalaris  or  the  false 
Ingulf  (MiiUer-Stnibing,  ThukydideiEche  Forschungen,  p.  149).    In 
the  course  of  several  years  past  a  vast  LiUeraiur  has  arisen,  of 
which,  by  great  good  luck,  a  veiy  small  part  only  affects  the  history  of 
Sicily.    (See  for  specimens,  some  of  which  we  may  have  to  mention 
again,  "  Der  gegenwartige  Stand  der  Thukydideischen  Frage/*  by 
Dr.  Georg  Meyer,  Nordhausen,  1889.)     When  a  question  is  raised 
(Thukydideische  Forschungen,  p.  155)  as  to  the  possible  ways  of 
getting  rid  of  a  thousand  Mytilenaian  prisoners,  our  experiaace 
of  our  native  Agathoklto  and  our  invader  Hannibal  makes  the 
difficulty  seem  somewhat  less.     We  may  even  remember  that — 
unless  the  newest  views  on  the  AnndUnfrage  have  set  the  &ct 
aside — Charles  the  Great,  in  a  single  day,  successfully  accom- 
plished the  work  of  getting  rid  of  more  than  four  times  as  many 
Saxons  (Einhard,  Ann.  782).    Is  Thucydides  to  be  believed  1     He 
can  answer  the  question  who,  with  Thucydides  in  his  hand  or  in 
his  memory,  has,  in  the  wake  of  the  last  march  of  Lamachos, 
stepped  out  the  ground  from  the  cliff  of  Portelia  del  Fasco  to 
the  muddy  shore  of  the  Great  Harbour.     He  who  has  made  that 
journey,  he  who  has  made  others  like  it  on  the  hills  and  the 
plains  of  Syracuse,  knows  well  that  the  crowd  of  minute  local 
touches  can  come  only  from  one  who  has  gone  over  the  ground 
before  him  and  has  truly  reported  what  he  saw  (see  pp.  222,  246). 
And  when  one  who  knows  Syracuse  but  does  not  know  Plataia 
is  told  that  Thucydides'  description  of  Plataia  does  not  agree  with 
the  appearances  of  the  ground,  he  is  tempted  to  be  provisionally 
satisfied  with  the  strong  presumption  that  the  caviller  has  either 
misunderstood  his  Thucydides  or  mistaken  his  site. 

Yes,  on  the  strong  height  of  Epipolai,  even  on  the  lowlier 
vantage-ground  of  the  Olympieion,  we  may  leave  the  disputants 
in  this  Frage  to  see  to  one  another.    When  Dr.  Adolf  Bau^  of 
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Oraz  gives  his  pamphlet  the  heading  "  Thukydides  and  H.  Miiller- 
Strabing/'  he  has  not  undertaken  a  task  quite  bo  hopeless  as  his 
nrho  thought  it  clever  to  head  his  pamphlet  ''Thucydides  or 
Orote  1 "     Sicilian  history  is  far  more  nearly  touched  by  another 
branch  of  the  controversy,  namely  that  which  seems  to  be  techni- 
caJlj  called  "Die  Entstehung  der  Thukydideischen  Gescbichte" 
(see  L.  Cwikli^ski,  Hermes,  zii.  23).     The  truthfulness  of  our 
author  is  here  no  longer  concerned,  but  only  the  date  and  order 
of  his  writings.     This  does  concern  us  a  good  deal,  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  mere  cavillers,  a  good  deal  more  than  the  "Thu- 
kydidesl^ende "  of  Wilamowitz-Mollendorff  (Hermes,  xii.  326). 
Here  too  an  amaring  LiUeraiur  has  sprung  up,  which,  if  I  were 
to  follow  it  out  in  every  branch  and  twig,  I  should  hardly  live  to 
reach  the  presence  of  Count  Boger  or  even  of  King  Pyrrhos. 
Human  nature,  at  least  insular  nature,  gives  way  before  such 
a  sight  as  the  ''  Bibliographische  Uebersicht "  in  Philologus,  vol. 
xxzviii.  p.  751,  with  a  list  of  nine  pages  of  books  all  about  Thucy- 
dides.     Tet  more  does  it  fiEul  before  eighty-two  pages  of  "  Jahres- 
berichte,"  devoted  to  "Thucydides,  Erster  Artikel."      One  tries 
to  make  one's  way  through  the  a,  /9,  y,  through  the  endless  dis- 
cussions about  odff  6  vSkwfAOi  and  6  mSXf/ioff  ^c ;  and  one  is  perhaps 
driven  to  think  that  all  may  be  endured,  so  long  as  we  do  not 
make  Thucydides  number  his  summers  and  winters  by  the  years 
of  "  the  Peloponnesian  War."     One  lights  on  a  discourse,  "  Ueber 
die  saccessive  Entstehung  des  Thucydideischen  Geschichtswerkes," 
von  Julius  Helmbold,  and  finds  it  is  only  "  II.  Teil.''     But  it  is 
some  comfort  to  find  that  is  a  "  Widerlegung  der  Annahme  einer 
Redaction  von  firemder  Hand,"  and  one  learns  casually  at  p.  2 1  that 
the  Peloponnesian  invasions  of  Attica  have  given  occasion  for  a 
Devastatiansfrage.      At  last  one  almost  comes    instinctively   to 
shrink  from  all  discourses  about  QueUen,     One  begins  to  suspect 
forgetfdlness  of  the  truth  that  the  final  cause  of  a  ''  source ''  is 
not  simply  to  show  our  ingenuity  in  finding  the  way  to  it,  but 
to  draw  something  from  it  when  it  is  found.     And  it  is  curious 
to  see  the  advantage  which  men  who  have  themselves  written 
history  on  a  considerable  scale  have  over  the  writers  of  mere 
articles  and  pamphlets,  however  ingenious.     Grote  does  not  enter 
much  on  such  matters ;  when  now  and  then  he  does,  he  shows 
the  true  Seharfoinn  of  a  man  who  knows  practically  what  he  is 
about     Holm  too,  in  his  treatment  of  these  questions,  stands  out 
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distinctly  from  the  mass  of  bis  countrymeD.  Aathor  of  two 
considerable  histories,  he  knows  how  history  is  written.  He 
knows  by  experience  how,  in  a  large  work,  a  work  which  has 
gone  through  much  revision,  a  work  which  may  not  have  been 
written  in  the  exact  order  which  it  bas  finally  to  take,  there  most 
be  many  changes  and  insertions,  how  there  may  well  be  a  few 
little  repetitions,  even  here  and  there  a  trifling  contradiction.  He 
knows  how  easy  it  is,  in  correcting  a  series  of  passages  by  some 
fresh  b'ght,  to  leave  some  trace  somewhere  or  other  of  the  on- 
corrected  state  of  things.  Having  gone  through  such  small  acci- 
dents himself,  he  knows  how  little  is  proved  by  them  in  an  ancient 
writer.  In  short,  men  like  Grote  and  Holm  are  gild-brothers  of 
the  crafb  of  Thucydides,  and  tbat  the  writer  of  the  most  learned 
and  brilliant  dissertation  is  not 

The  way  in  which  Thucydides  wrote  his  history,  as  far  at  least 
as  Sicily  is  concerned,  is  to  my  mind  clear  enough  in  a  general 
way.  According  to  MtLller-Strtibing  (Forschungen,  p.  42),  up  to 
1846  everybody  believed  that  Thucydides  wrote  his  eight  books 
all  at  a  pull  after  the  year  404  (cf.  H.  Welzhofer,  Thukydides  und 
sein  Geschichtswerk,  Mtinchen,  1878).  Yet  even  before  Grote 
came  to  help  us,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  there  was  a  fresh  start 
at  V.  25  and  another  at  vi.  i.  A  start  at  iv.  49  we  might  not 
be  clever  enough  to  see.  One  does  not  need  page  after  page  of 
dissertation  to  prove  that  Thucydides  first  wrote  a  history  of  what 
he  calls  the  first  war  (6  vp&ros  nSXtfiogf  v.  24.  2)  down  to  the  Peace 
of  Nikias  and  the  fifty  years'  alliance  between  Athens  and  Sparta 
in  the  year  421.  This  part  ends  with  the  twenty-fourth  chapter 
of  the  fifth  book.  At  some  later  time,  when  he  saw  that  those 
formal  acts  had  not  really  ended  the  war,  he  began  again  (at 
V.  27)  to  write  the  history  of  its  remaining  years.  I  should  sus- 
pect that  this  was  not  very  long  after  the  events  recorded  in  the 
rest  of  the  fifth  book.  The  Melian  controversy  reads  as  if  it  were 
put  in  on  purpose  to  point  silently  the  moral  of  the  events  which 
are  next  recorded;  the  rest  might  well  be  written  before  the 
Sicilian  war.  Thucydides  designed  (v.  26.  i)  to  carry  his  story 
down  to  the  taking  of  Athens  in  404 ;  he  therefore  outlived  that 
year ;  but  that  does  not  prove  that  he  may  not  have  begun  to  write 
long  before  it.  He  seemingly  did  not  carry  his  actual  narrative 
lower  down  than  the  year  411;  but,  at  some  time  after  the  events 
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of  404,  he  joined  the  two  parts  together  in  a  rather  inartificial  waj. 
This  was  done  in  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh  chapters  of 
the  fifth  book,  which  form  a  preface  to  the  second  part.  He  must 
also,  at  some  time  after  413,  have  revised  the  first  part,  and  brought 
in  several  passages  referring  to  events  recorded  in  later  books. 
The  temptation  to  do  something  like  this,  in  revising  at  a  later 
stage  of  one's  experience  what  one  has  written  in  earlier  times,  is 
sometimes  irresistible. 

These  insertions  specially  concern  us,  because  two  of  them 
directly  refer  to  the  Athenian  war  in  Sicily.  One  comes  in  Thucy- 
dides'  review  of  the  administration  of  Perikl^,  ii.  65.  12,  13, 
where  he  sits  in  judgement  on  the  Sicilian  expedition  (6  is  StxcXiW 
irXovf).  The  other  is  in  iv.  81.  2,  where  he  says  that  the  good 
impression  caused  by  the  conduct  of  Brasidas  made  the  subject 
allies  of  Athens  more  ready  to  join  the  Lacedaemonians  after  the 
Athenian  overthrow  in  Sicily  (cr  rhw  XP^^  vartpov  fitra  r^  cV  Zixe- 
Xuv  w^tftov).  And  there  is  an  earlier  reference  to  Sicily  which  is 
not  so  palpably  an  insertion,  but  which  easily  may  be  one.  This  is 
in  L  17.  I,  18.  I.  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  tyrannies  in  Greece. 
None  of  the  tyrants  in  Old  Greece,  he  says,  founded  any  great 
dominion ;  he  adds  ol  yhp  tv  liKtXi^  *ir\  ir\tiarov  €x»p^o'aw  dvrafica»ff. 
Directly  after,  he  tells  of  Lacedsemonian  action  against  the  tyrants : 
ol  irXfurroi  xal  rcXcvraloi,  irXi)y  t»p  iv  SijcfXtf,  vir6  AojccdaifuivMoy 
jcar(Xv^<ray.  Each  man  must  judge  by  his  own  tact  whether  these 
words  do  or  do  not  sound  as  if  they  were  put  in  after  Thucydides 
had  come  to  think  and  know  more  about  Sicily.  Indeed  we  must 
not  forget  that  Thucydides  lived  to  see  or  hear  of  the  rise  of 
Dionysios,  which  would  bring  Sicilian  tyrants  still  more  strongly 
before  his  mind. 

As  for  the  two  more  palpable  insertions,  it  is  worth  notice  that 
no  reference  of  this  kind  is  made  when  Thucydides  is  recording 
Sicilian  affairs  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  books.  When  he 
first  wrote  that  part  of  his  narrative,  he  did  not  look  forward 
to  a  time  when  Sicily  should  become  the  chief  seat  of  the  warfare 
of  all  Greece.  When  it  had  taken  that  character,  and  when  his 
own  knowledge  of  Sicily  had  become  so  much  fuller,  he  worked 
in  these  general  references  to  later  events.  But  he  did  not  feel 
called  on  to  moralize  in  the  same  sort  over  the  comparatively 
small  incidents  of  Sicilian  warfare  in  the  earlier  books.  Only 
I  hold  (see  pp.  54-57  and  Appendix  YI)  that  it  was  at  this  stage 
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tbat  he  worked  in  the  speech  of  Hermokrat^  at  Oela.  And  it 
is  open  to  any  one  who  feels  more  certain  than  I  can  profess  to 
be  as  to  Thucydides*  obligations  to  Antiochos  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  455- 
457)  to  suppose  that  he  worked  in  from  him  such  a  passage  as 
that  which  describes  the  Lipari  islands  (iii.  88,  see  vol.  i.  p.  88). 
To  me  this  does  not  read  like  an  iosertion.  The  whole  of  these 
notices  of  Sicily  in  the  third  and  fourth  books  are  more  like  the 
writing  of  one  who  had  as  yet  no  special  knowledge  of  Sicily,  but 
who  was  beginning  to  feel  a  curious  interest  in  the  land,  and  noted 
anything  that  he  heard.  These  passages  have  their  parallel  in 
other  parts  of  his  work,  such  as  the  curious  notice  of  another  set 
of  islands  in  ii.  102. 

I  thus  make  two  parts  of  the  History  of  Thucydides.  A  work 
designed  to  be  a  whole  had  a  large  continuation  added  to  it,  because 
the  author  saw  that  the  chain  of  events  which  he  had  undertaken 
to  narrate  was  not  really  ended.  But  this  second  part  further  con- 
tains something  which  cannot  be  looked  on  as  a  separate  work,  but 
which  really  has  in  some  points  more  of  the  character  of  a  separate 
work  than  either  the  first  or  the  second  pai-t.  This  is  the  part 
which  concerns  us  most  of  all,  the  two  books  which  are  given  to 
the  great  Athenian  invasion  of  Sicily.  In  these  books  his  refer- 
ences to  matters  not  concerning  Sicily,  even  when  they  refer  to 
warfare  in  Old  Greece,  have  the  air  of  episodes,  just  as  in  the 
earlier  books  Ins  notices  of  Sicilian  affairs  have  the  air  of  episodes 
in  the  history  of  the  war  in  Old  Greece.  Still  I  cannot  hold  that 
the  account  of  the  Sicilian  war  {6  SuccXiicdf  irAc/iof  o^or,  vii.  85.  4) 
formed  a  separate  work  in  the  sense  that  Thucydides  ever  put  it 
forth  as  a  separate  history  of  the  Sicilian  War,  apart  from  what 
came  before  and  after  it.  I  cannot  believe  that  it  was  written  before 
the  narrative  of  Peloponnesian  events  in  the  fifth  book  (Owikli^ski, 
Hermes,  xii.  80).  I  should  conceive  that  Thucydides  started  again 
at  V.  27,  not  knowing  that  the  Sicilian  war  was  in  the  future,  and 
that  he  had  to  change  his  plan  by  reason  of  its  coming.  But  least 
of  all  can  I  believe  (see  above,  p.  592)  that  Thucydides  wrote  the 
earlier  notices  of  Sicilian  matters  and  the  description  of  Sicily  in 
the  sixth  book  as  parts  of  one  continuous  work  written  after  the 
Sicilian  war.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  earlier  notices 
belong  to  a  time  when  Sicily  was  of  comparatively  little  moment 
and  when  Thucydides'  knowledge  of  it  was  comparatively  small. 
When  he  was  called  on  again  to  speak  of  Sicilian  matters  in  the 
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Bixth  book,  they  had  put  on  an  importance  which  had  not  belonged 
to  them  at  the  earlier  stage,  and  his  own  knowledge  of  them  had 
grown  in  proportion.  Then  he  wrote  that  precious  sketch  of  early 
settlement  in  Sicily  of  which  I  made  so  much  use  in  my  first  volume 
(see  vol.  i.  pp.  310,  564).  He  may  have  borrowed  it  from  Antiochos, 
though  it  is  really  hard  to  see  why  he  may  not  have  put  it  together 
from  his  own  researches,  Antiochos  being  likely  enough  one  source 
among  others.  He  now  formally  introduces  us,  as  if  for  the  first 
time,  to  cities  of  which  he  had  only  casually  spoken  in  his  earlier 
books.  No  one  would  write  a  continuous  work  in  this  way;  but 
it  was  most  natural  in  one  who  was  writing  a  second  part  to  an 
earlier  work  and  who  had  not  yet  joined  the  two  together.  This 
treatment  is  peculiar  to  Sicily,  both  because  Sicily  was  less  known 
to  ordinary  Greek  writers  than  any  part  either  of  Old  Greece 
or  of  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  also  because  no  other  land  ever  became 
so  nearly  the  exclusive  scene  of  his  story  as  Sicily  did  during  the 
great  Athenian  invasion. 

For  our  Sicilian  purposes  then  we  may  say  that,  in  his  sixth 
and  seventh  books,  Thucydides  is  driven  by  the  necessities  of  the 
case  to  become  a  direct  historian  of  Sicily.  The  books  which 
contain  his  Sicilian  history,  though  not  a  separate  work  in  the 
senre  that  some  have  thought,  form  a  distinct  section  with  a 
separate  introduction  and  a  separate  peroration  (vii.  87).  But  from 
our  Sicilian  point  of  view  we  may  say  more.  To  us  the  sixth  and 
seventh  books  form  a  great  central  piece  with  a  prelude  and  an 
appendix.  To  us  the  first  five  books  are  preliminary.  They  show 
us  the  comparatively  trifling  dealings  of  Athens  with  Sikeliots  in 
Sicily.  In  the  central  piece  Sicily  becomes  the  mid  point  of  every- 
thing, the  fighting- ground  of  all  Hellas.  In  the  appendix,  that  is, 
in  the  eighth  book,  there  is  nothing  about  Sicily,  but  a  good  deal 
about  the  deeds  of  Sikeliots  elsewhere. 

In  this  part  of  his  work,  for  our  purposes  the  most  important 
of  all,  Thucydides  writes  with  the  fullest  understanding  of  our 
island  and  all  that  is  in  it.  To  my  mind  the  signs  that  he  had 
gone  over  every  inch  of  the  ground  of  the  Syracusan  siege  are 
beyond  all  gainsa3dng.  But  they  cannot  be  fully  taken  in  except 
by  those  who  have  themselves  gone  over  the  ground  in  the  same 
sort.  The  oftener  I  read  his  text,  the  oftener  I  step  out  the 
ground,  the  more  thoroughly  do  I  feel  that  the  two  fit  into  one 
another  in  the  minutest  detail.     As  Thucydides  himself  tells  us 

qq2 
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(y.  26),  his  banishment  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  seeing  manj 

men  and  many  lands,  of  conversing  with  the  enemies  of  Athens 

as  well  as  with  her  allies.     It  is  inconceivable  that,  in  the  course 

of  such  inquiries,  he  should  have  left  Sicily  out.     I  confess  that 

the   thought   has   sometimes   come   into  my  mind   whether   the 

banished  Athenian  may  not  actually  have  been  within  the  walls 

of  beleaguered  Syracuse.     So  it  came  into  the  mind  of  Thirlwall 

(iii.  338,  cf.  Arnold  on  Thuc.  v.  26)  and  Qrote  (vii.  iii)  that  he 

may  have  been  present  at  the  first  battle  of  Mantineia.     Yet  one 

is  loth  to  fancy  Thucydides,  even  in  banishment,  taking,   like 

Alkibiad^s,  a  part  against  his  own  people.     And  after  all,  his 

account  is  the  account  of  an  Athenian,  as  we  feel  more  keenly 

when  we  compare  his  narrative  with  the  fragments  and  echoes 

of  his  Syracusan  contemporary.     It  is  perhaps  enough  to  believe 

that  he  went  over  the  ground,  and  heard  the  story  from  the  actors, 

while  the  memoiy  of  everything  was  fresh  on  the  spot.   Hermokrat^ 

he  can  hardly  have  seen  on  Sicilian  ground,  unless  he  either  was 

present  during  the  siege  or  came  immediately  after  it.     That  would 

be  in  time  to  see  the  sufTerings  of  his  countrymen  in  the  quarries. 

And,  if  his  visit  was  made  at  that  particular  moment,  we  may 

better  understand  why  he  dwells  so  emphatically  on  that  part 

of  the  story,  and  leaves  out  the  later  stages  of  their  treatment 

which  are  clear  enough  in  the  Syracusan  version  (see  p.  409  and 

Appendix  XXIV).     But  he  may  well  have  met  Hermokrat^  on 

the  coast  of  Asia.     And  on  Syracusan  ground  it  is  surely  not  a 

forbidden  flight  of  imagination  to  conceive  him  going  over  the 

ground  and  hearing  the  tale  from  Philistos  and  the  young  Diony- 

sios.     We  may  be  certain  that  he  began  to  write  the  Sicilian  part 

before  the  destruction  of  Himera  in  the  year  409  ;  otherwise  he 

could  not  have  said  (vi.  62.  2)  'l/xcpap,  rjirtp  fioptj  iv  rovr^  r^  f^p**'  ^^ 

SuccXtW  'EXXflff  ftSKis  itrrL    And  we  may  suspect  that  he  had  not 

finished  in  406 ;  it  looks  very  much  (see  p.  369)  as  if  he  perhaps 

saw  with  his  own  eyes,  or  at  any  rate  heard  of,  the  flight  of  the 

people  of  Akragas  and  of  Gela.     It  is  however  possible  that  the 

reference  may  have  been  worked  in  in  some  later  revision. 

We  have  other  Fragen  in  store  for  us.  The  Entstehungsfrage 
is  among  the  more  reasonable  of  the  class.  To  discuss  the  order  in 
which  Thucydides  wrote  his  history  is  a  perfectly  rational  business ; 
it  simply  gets  a  little  overwhelming  in  the  hands  of  some  of 
those  who  set  about  it.     But  when  it  comes  to  mere  cavillings 
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against  the  trastworthinees  of  our  guide,  it  is  enough  to  turn  once 
more  to  our  Pindar ; 

wttyyXMffirlif  K6ptutts  ^,  Aicptarra  Yop^cror 

The  appendix  of  Thucydides,  as  we  have  called  it  from  our 
Sicilian  point  of  view,  breaks  off  suddenly.  Had  he  carried  on 
his  work  to  the  point  which  he  designed,  the  surrender  of  Athens 
to  LysandroB,  the  later  years  of  it  could  hardly  have  concerned 
us  in  Sicily.  He  might  possibly  have  been  led  on  by  some  casual 
occasion  to  glance  at  the  events  which  were  going  on  tliere ;  but, 
if  so,  it  could  only  have  been  by  way  of  the  merest  episode.  Un- 
luckily he  breaks  off  at  a  point  when,  without  leaving  his  main 
subject,  he  might  still  have  had  something  to  tell  us  about  Her- 
mokrat^  and  Ddrieus  and  the  Sikeliot  share  in  the  Spartan 
recovery  of  Pylos.  As  it  is,  the  tale  of  Sikeliot  action  in  Asia, 
begun  in  the  eighth  book  of  Thucydides,  goes  on  in  the  first 
book  of  the  Greek  History  of  his  countryman  Xenoph6k.  The 
Athenian  partisan  of  Sparta  is  our  guide  for  so  short  a  time  that 
there  is  no  need  to  enlarge  on  the  change  which  is  implied  when 
we  pass  from  one  guidance  to  the  other.  But  we  may  notice  that 
it  is  only  when  the  contemporary  historian  is  eked  out  from  the 
later  antiquary,  when  Pausanias  comes  to  the  help  of  Xenoph6n,/ 
that  we  are  able  to  draw  the  contrast  between  the  treatment 
which  Dorieus  met  with  at  the  hands  of  Athenian  and  of  Spartan 
enemies  (see  p.  435).  There  are  also  in  the  first  book,  as  in  other 
books,  of  Xenophou  some  casual  references  to  Sicilian  affairs,  which 
later  editors  have  bracketted  as  the  work  of  an  interpolator.  If 
so,  he  was  surely  a  Sicilian  interpolator.  As  yet  they  are  simple 
notes  of  time,  and  are  as  such  of  some  value  (see  pp.  432,  436). 
Of  the  later  ones  we  may  have  to  speak  elsewhere. 

And  now  we  have  come  to  the  point  at  which  we  have  at  once 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  the  perfect  work  of  the  Syracusan  Philib- 
Tos,  and  to  rejoice  that  we  can  find  so  much  of  him  as  we  can 
find  embedded  in  the  narratives  of  later  writers.  And  here,  how- 
ever disagreeable  it  is  to  have  to  speak  in  direct  opposition  to 
a  brother  Begins  Professor  in  the  same  University,  love  of  truth 
requires  me  to  make  a  protest.   In  the  introduction  to  Mr.  Jowett's 
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TranBlation  of  Thucydides  (L  zvii),  I  find  words  which  to  a  his- 
torian of  Sicily  are  truly  astonishing ; 

''When,  as  in  modem  histories  of  ancient  Qieeoe,  the  good 
cloth  of  Herodotus  or  Thucydides  or  Xenophon  is  patched  with 
the  transparent  gauze  of  Diodoms  and  Plutarch,  the  whole  gar- 
ment becomes  unequal  and  ragged.  There  is  a  special  impro- 
priety in  combining  thtfietWM  cf  later  writers  with  the  narratire 
of  Thucydides,  who  stands  abeolutely  alone  among  the  hiatorians, 
not  only  of  Hellas,  but  of  the  world,  in  his  impartiality  and  love  of 
truth." 

This  praise  is  high,  but  not  too  high.  Thucydides  indeed 
stands  bo  high  that  he  needs  not  the  sacrifice  of  his  lowlier  fellows 
on  his  altar.  Mr.  Jowett's  metaphors  I  need  not  examine.  Bat 
it  is  truly  wonderful  how  a  Professor  of  Greek,  who  must  be 
familiar  with  every  word  of  so  important  a  part  of  Greek  liter- 
ature as  the  writings  of  Diod6ros  and  Plutarch,  can  have  mistaken 
their  useful  compilations  for  '*  the  fictions  of  later  writers."  Mr. 
Jowett  surely  does  not  suppose  that  Diodoros  and  Plutarch  de- 
liberately inyented  everything  which  they  record  but  which  is 
not  recorded  by  Thucydides.  Plutarch,  though  sometimes  care- 
less, is  perfectly  honest  and  is  often  critical ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing grotesque  in  the  notion  of  good,  stupid,  plodding,  Diodoros 
inventing  anything.  A  compiler  is  certainly  a  very  inferior  being 
to  such  an  original  historian  as  Thucydides,  but  he  is  not  therefore 
necessarily  a  retailer  of  fiction.  Plutarch  and  Dioddrop  used  such 
materials  as  they  had,  Thucydides  himself  amoug  them.  "  Fiction  " 
is  a  hard  word  even  for  Timaios ;  it  is  utterly  out  of  place  as 
applied  to  the  part  of  the  history  of  Philistos  with  which  we 
are  now  concerned.  From  his  narrative,  the  narrative  of  a  con- 
temporary and  actor,  Diod6ro8  and  Plutarch  have  preserved  to  us 
endless  little  local  and  personal  details  which  it  was  natural  that 
a  Syracusan  eye-witness  should  record,  but  which  had  little  in- 
terest for  an  Athenian  visitor  even  a  few  months  later.  Precious 
scraps  like  these,  fresh  from  the  scene  and  the  actor,  have  much 
less  of  the  character  of  ''transparent  gauze"  than  the  grossly 
partisan  writings  of  Xenoph6n,  whom  Mr.  Jowett  counts  among 
the  vendors  of  "good  cloth."  It  would  be  the  most  curious 
question  of  all  to  see  what  kind  of  history  of  Pelopidas  and 
Fpameindndas  could  be  woven  out  of  that  cloth  only.  The  writers 
of  "modem  histories  of  ancient  Greece" — Thirl  wall  and  Grote 
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for  instance — YoLYe  simply  done  their  duty  to  truth  by  ^'  patch- 
ing together/'  in  Mr.  Jowett's  scornful  phrase,  every  means  of 
knowledge  which  they  found  open  to  them.  In  attempting  to 
carry  out  the  same  process  somewhat  further  than. they  did,  I 
feel  sure  that  I  should  have  had  their  good  word.  In  short,  if 
Mr«  Jowett's  rule  were  to  be  accepted,  there  would  be  an  end 
to  all  historical  criticism.  There  would  be  an  end  to  all  writing 
of  history,  almost  to  all  reading  of  it.  We  are  solemnly  called  on 
to  shut  our  ears  to  a  large  part  of  our  evidence.  Because  one 
writer  undoubtedly  stands  high  above  all  others,  we  are  bidden 
to  pass  by  the  statements,  fragmentary  indeed  but  still  the  state- 
ments, of  another  writer,  doubtless  his  inferior  in  many  points, 
but  whose  means  of  knowledge  were,  from  one  side  of  the  story, 
even  greater  than  his  own. 

Fhilistos  has  found  better  appreciation  in  other  quarters.  As 
long  ago  as  1818  his  fragments  were  collected  by  GoUer,  who 
added  a  good  account  of  his  life  and  writings  (De  Situ  et  Origine 
Syracusarum,  pp.  103  et  seqq.).  And  one  may  remark  in  passing 
that  GoUer  (see  p.  104)  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  Diod6ro8 
made  use  of  Fhilistos.  Then  there  is  the  article  "  Philistus "  in 
the  Dictionary  of  Biography,  happily  by  Sir  Edward  Bunbury, 
and  a  clear  summary  by  Holm  (G.  S.  i.  308).  He  is  treated  of 
al£o  by  Brunet  de  Presle  (14)  and  C.  Miiller  (I.  xlv.).  I  do  not 
know  that  I  found  very  much  in  a  dissertation  "  de  Philisto  Rerum 
Sicularum  Scriptore"  by  Wolfgang  Korber  (Breslau,  1874).  His 
geography  (pp.  19,  23)  at  least  is  odd;  letai  (see  p.  240  and 
Thttc.  vii.  2. 3)  is  near  Segesta;  Daskon  is  **  Siciliae  oppidum  vicinum 
sinui  Dasconi,"  and  Hykkara  is  '*oppidulum  in  inferiore  parte 
insulffi  prope  Erctam  montem  situm." 

The  native  historian  of  Syracuse,  a  maker  as  well  as  a  writer 
of  history,  was  a  younger  contemporary  of  Thucydides ;  some  add 
that  he  was  his  imitator.  I  have  already  hinted  that  the  two  may 
well  have  met  on  Syracusan  soil.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
of  all  who,  after  Thucydides,  took  Sicilian  affairs  in  hand,  Fhilistos 
was  the  one  who  came  nearest  to  the  great  master.  Neither  of 
tbem  seems  always  to  have  pleased  the  purely  literary  critics. 
Dionysios  of  Halikamassos,  who,  to  be  sure,  also  tried  history 
himself,  found  a  good  deal  to  say  against  both.  Accordiug  to  this 
judge,  Thucydides  had  better  not  have  written  at  all ;  it  would 
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have  been  well  if  the  Peloponnesian  war  had  been  forgotten 
alti^ether.  (Ad  Cn.  Pompeiam,  3 ;  6  de  OomcvbUhit  vAcfior  ha 
ypdif>tty  Koi  rovTOP  oiht  mXor  oMt  cvrv;^^,  ts  fiakiora  /m  m^cXc  p^ 
yMP€vBai^  CI  dtf  |i^,  <ru»trff  km  X^^  napaHoBtUy  vir6  r&p  invytypopam^ 
r/Y9<nj<rOai,)  So  we  are  not  surprised  a  little  way  on  (c.  5)  to  find 
Philistos  too  called  up  for  a  scolding,  for  which  however  we  may 
thank  the  critic,  as  it  has  preserved  to  ns  a  most  valuable  frag- 
ment. (See  vol.  ii.  p.  36.)  All  that  Dionysios  has  to  tell  ns 
about  Thucjdides  is  very  curious  indeed,  so  much  so  that  w^e  could 
wish  he  had  given  a  little  more  space  to  Philistos. 

The  personal  history  of  Philistos  is  very  well  ascertained.  He 
wds  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  secondary  actors  in  the 
Sicilian  affairs  of  the  last  years  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ, 
and  the  first  half  of  the  fourth.  The  confiisions  of  Sonidas,  who 
mixed  him  up  with  a  certain  Philiskos  of  Naukratis  in  Egypt, 
were  unravelled  by  Goller.  Philistos  was  no  pupil  of  EatooB 
or  of  Isokrat^s,  and  he  wrote  on  no  subject  but  Sicilian  history. 
A  Syracusan,  son  of  Arch6nid^  (Souidas)  or  Archomenidte  (Pau- 
sanias,  v.  33.  6),  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  Athenian  siege  (Pint 

Nik.  19,  dvrip  '2vpaKownof  koX  t&v  npayfidrtnv  Sparrif  ymfitwos).  He 
was  a  rich  man  and  prominent  in  the  Syracusan  assembly  in  406 
(Died.  xiii.  91),  where  we  have  seen  him  (see  p.  542)  as  the  first 
recorded  supporter  of  Dionysios.  He  is  therefore  naturally  spoken 
of  as  an  old  man  (^17  y€p»p,  Pint.  Dion,  35)  when  he  was  killed 
in  battle  fifty  years  later.  His  life  may  thus  have  covered  the 
years  from  436  to  356.  Indeed  one  story  tempts  us  to  make  him 
older  still.  There  is  a  strange  tale  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Dion 
about  an  intrigue  between  Philistos  and  the  mother  of  the  elder 
Dionysios,  seemingly  after  her  son  had  risen  to  the  tyranny  (Diou, 
II,  ^v  dc  X<fyoff  &s  Kcu  TJ  fu/rpi  9rXi;(ria(oi  rov  wptafimpov  AionfO'taVf 
Tov  Tvpdvvov  firf  iravranaaw  dyyoowros).  So  the  tradition  had  reached 
Tzetzds,  Chil.  x.  829  ; 

kKiytTO  awttvai  y^p  rf  fjajTpi  Aiwvaiov. 

One  could  have  more  readily  believed  a  version  which  placed  the 
scandal  earlier;  only  then  the  story  could  hardly  fail  to  make 
Philistos  the  true  flftther  of  Dionysios.  In  such  a  case  too  we 
could  hardly  place  the  birth  of  Philistos  after  the  year  450, 
which  would  make  him  fighting  at  the  age  of  ninety*three.  Id 
any  case,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  he  was  for  a  while  the  favourite 
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and  minister  of  Dionysioe.  He  was  banished  by  him  about  386, 
and  wrote  at  least  the  second  part  of  his  History  while  in  exile 
(Plut.  Dion,  1 1 ;  tw  ^iXioroptfi^Xatrf  SuecX/of  <ffvy6Kra  waph  (4vovs  rivAs 
wU  T^  ^A^ptav,  oirov  Koi  Ikneti  rii  irktiara  mivBtivat  rrjs  laroplas  <rxo\d{»v). 

Nor  was  he  allowed  to  come  back  till  the  reign  of  the  second 
DionysioB  (Plut.  n.  s.),  in  whose  service  he  died. 

These  events  in  the  life  of  Philistos  had  a  great  effect  on  his 
historical  writings.  He  first  wrote  a  general  Sicilian  history  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  Punic  capture  of  Akragas  in  406.  He 
thus  took  in,  as  Diod6ros  says  (ziii.  103),  the  legends  and  history 
of  eight  hundred  years  in  seven  books  (r^v  wpwnfw  vvm^v  r&v 
2urffXue«y  c2ff  rovrov  r6v  hnavr^  Kar4irrpt<l>tv,  tls  r^v  ^Axpayavros  dXwcrty, 
«r  pi^lois  hrrh  du\3i»v  XP^**"*  ^^  irX<oy  r6v  6Kr€iKoirl»y),  In  the 
first  book  he  spoke  of  mythical  and  prce-historic  times,  starting, 
it  would  seem,  from  the  story  of  Daidalos  and  K6kalo8  (Theon, 
Progymn.  iL  4 ;  see  vol.  i.  pp.  474-476).  In  his  second  book, 
as  we  know  from  his  critic  Dionysios,  he  dealt  with  the  events 
of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  among  them  of  the  war  between 
Syracuse  and  Eamarina  in  the  year  55a.  In  the  third  book 
(Schol.  Pind.  01.  v.  19)  he  recorded  the  acts  of  Qe16n.  The  sub- 
jects of  some  of  the  other  books  may  be  seen  from  the  references 
made  to  him  by  Stephen  of  Byzantium  and  others  for  the  names 
of  towns.  (Of  the  most  important  of  these,  that  about  Hybla, 
I  have  had  to  speak  at  some  .length  in  the  first  volume,  p.  515). 
In  his  fifth  book  he  recorded  the  Syracusan  expedition  to  Aithalia 
or  Elba  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  337).  When  Stephen  refers  to  the  sixth  book 
of  Philistos  for  the  names  ^mvk^v  and  'lrra«,  it  is  plain  that  in  that 
book  he  treated  of  the  Athenian  siege,  and  therein  of  the  march 
of  Gylippos  (cf.  Thua  vii.  2.  2  and  Diod.  xiii.  13).  So  when  The6n 
(xi.  4)  quotes  the  word  wicro/taxia  as  used  both  by  Thucydides 
(vii.  44)  and  by  Philistos,  we  can  see  on  what  occasion  Philistos 
used  it.  Stephen's  one  reference  {Tapxia)  to  the  seventh  book  does 
not  help  us  ;  but  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  in  that  book 
Philistos  recorded  the  events  of  the  Carthaginian  invasion  down 
to  the  taking  of  Aki*agas.  From  all  this  it  is  plain  that  Philistos 
told  the  history  of  Sicily  in  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  at  con- 
siderable length.  His  seven  books  indeed  took  in  eighteen  more 
years  than  the  nine  books  of  Antiochos ;  but  we  may  suspect  that 
he  cut  the  prse-historic  time  shorter.  How  far  he  may  have 
followed  Antiochos  in  the  times  which  they  had  in  common  we 
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have  no  means  of  judging.  It  would  be  hard  to  trace  the  remoter 
QfteUen  for  the  name  of  a  town  standing  all  alone  by  itself  in 
an  entry  of  Stephen  of  Byzantium.  But  we  may  safely  set  aside, 
as  the  mere  talk  of  a  rhetorical  critic,  the  notion  that  Philistos 
copied  from  Thucydides  the  whole  account  of  the  Athenian  si^e 
which  he  had  himself  seen  and  in  which  he  could  hardly  fail  to 
have  been  an  actor  (Theon,  Progymn.  i.  i8,  km  yuirrw,  yt  6  ♦cXurrw 
Tov  *ArrtK6p  oXoy  ir^tftow  cV  roif  SueeXueoiff  fie  t&v  OavKvdiiou  fM€T€W9f90X*» 

This  is  accepted  as  undoubted  by  Wilamowitz,  Hermes  xii.  328). 
For  the  years  towards  the  end  of  his  work,  when  he  thus  wrote 
from  personal  knowledge,  Plutarch,  a  far  better  judge  of  such 
matters  than  The6n  (Nik.  i),  brackets  him  with  Thucydides,  as 
one  of  his  two  chief  guides,  without  a  hint  of  his  being  a  copyisrt. 
He  refers  to  him  again  (19)  as  a  distinct  authority  from  Thucy- 
dides (0i7o-lv  ov   BwKvdi^t  fiSpop,  dXX^   ml  ^cXurror,  K.r.X.),  and  in 
another  place  (28)  he  notices  the  agreement  of  Philistos  with 
Thucydides.     See  also  the  reference  in  Pausanias,  i.  29.  12.     (See 
below,  Note  XXII.)    Dionysios  of  Halikamassos,  in  a  passage  (De 
Yett.  Scriptt.  Com.  iii.  2),  calls  him  fufiffii^  0oiMn;dt?>ov  (like  Cicero, 
De  Orat.  iii.  13),  but  that  is  another  thing  from  copying  the  whole 
Athenian  war  from  him. 

It  is  only  this  first  work  of  Philistos,  that  which  went  down 
to  the  taking  of  Akragas,  with  which  we  are  now  concerned.  Of 
his  six  later  books,  devoted  to  the  acts  of  the  elder  and  younger 
Dionysios,  we  shall  have  to  speak  in  another  volume.  It  is  to 
be  noticed  that  the  earlier  work  ended  with  the  last  event  which 
could  be  recorded  without  bringing  in  either  the  name  of  Diony- 
sios or  his  own.  The  return  of  Hermokrat^s  could  be  told  without 
mentioning  Dionysios;  the  events  that  followed  the  taking  of 
Akragas  could  not.  This  distinction  most  likely  marked  a  wide 
difference  in  object  and  character  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
history.  But  we  should  be  glad  indeed  even  of  the  Dionysian 
part,  and  the  loss  of  the  part  with  which  we  are  now  concerned 
is  one  of  the  saddest  in  the  whole  range  of  Greek  literature.  The 
History  of  Philistos  was  the  work  of  a  man  thoroughly  well 
informed,  thoroughly  able  to  make  use  of  what  he  knew,  and  who, 
up  to  this  stage,  was  under  no  temptation  to  colour  his  narrative 
m  the  way  which  he  is  charged  with  doing  in  his  later  books. 
The  book  which  dealt  with  the  Athenian  war  would  have  given 
us  exactly  what  we  want,  namely,  the  means  of  balancing  Thucy- 
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dides  with  a  SyracuBan  writer  of  merit  only  inferior  to  his  own. 
It  is  some  comfort  that  we  are  bo  often  able  to  listen  to  him 
through  tlie  voices  of  later  compilers,  and  that  what  we  learn  in 
this  way  always  leads  us  to  the  belief  that  there  was  hardly  any 
material  contradiction  between  the  Syracusan  and  the  Athenian 
narrative. 

Of  Philistos'  way  of  treating  his  subject  his  critic  The6n  (iv.  12) 
has  preserved  the  fact  that  he  stuck  close  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  made  no  digressions  (waptK^atis),  In  this  he  is  contrasted 
with  Theopompos ;  he  might  also  have  been  contrasted  with  Hero- 
dotus and  Thucydides.  He  did  not  approve  himself  to  the  taste 
of  TimaioB,  as  appears  from  Plutarch  (Nik.  i),  who  here  too 
brackets  him  with  Thucydides,  just  as  he  does  on  other  grounds 
a  little  way  on  (Tt/uuof  .  ,  ,  ts  Airurot  r^y  /mv  BwKvMrjv  vtrcp/SoXci- 
cAu  dciyonTTi,  r^  dc  ^iXioror  anodfi^ttv  nayrawatn  if>ofyrut6p  leac  idumjv), 
Plutarch,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  had  his  own  hard  words  for 
Philistos;  but  that  was  on  different  and  more  serious  grounds, 
and  the  censure  was  clearly  not  meant  to  apply  to  the  earlier  books. 
And  long  after,  Timaios  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  Tzetzte  (Chil.  z.  835) 
to  have  found  fault  with  Philistos  simply  out  of  envy ; 

. .  .  <f^96po¥  9€iy6v  lvrp4<pafyf 

Philistos  fared  better  at  the  hands  of  those  who  made  history 
than  at  the  hands  of  those  who  simply  criticized  it  and  some- 
times  wished  it  to  be  forgotten.  But  it  is  perhaps  unlucky  that  it 
was  often  the  part  with  which  we  are  not  now  concerned  which 
was  picked  out  for  special  admiration.  Among  the  books  which 
the  Macedonian  Alexander  chose  to  have  sent  up  after  him  into 
the  further  parts  of  Asia  (Plut.  Alex.  8),  the  only  historian  was 
Philistos,  except  so  £eir  as  Homer  is  entitled  to  the  name.  The 
reason  of  the  choice  is  plain  enough.  Nowhere  could  Alexander 
find  reading  more  to  his  taste  than  in  the  history  of  Dionysios, 
the  first  man  who  carried  on  war  on  a  scale  and  after  a  fashion 
at  all  approaching  to  his  own.  It  was  the  Dionysian  books  also 
which  specially  pleased  Cicero  (Ep.  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  13).  His  brother 
Quintus  was,  like  Alexander,  reading  Philistos  on  his  campaign. 
But  he  had  not  told  Marcus  which  of  the  two  parts  of  his  History 
he  was  engaged  with.  "  Siculus  ille,"  says  the  elder  brother, 
''capitalist  creber,  acutus,  brevis,  pene  pusillus  Thucydides;  sed 
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ntros  ejus  habueris  libros  (duo  enim  eant  corpora)  an  ntrosqne 
neEcio.  Me  magis  de  Dionysio  delecfcat,  ipse  enim  est  veterator 
magnus  et  perfeimiliaris  Philisto."  Cicero  refers  to  Philistos 
in  seyeral  other  places,  and  more  than  once  in  company  with 
Thucydides.  After  his  mention  of  Thncydides  (De  Orat.  ii.  13, 
cf.  23)  he  adds;  "Hunc  consecutus  est  Syracusanus  Philistns, 
qui  quum  Dionysii  tyranni  familiarissimus  esset,  otium  sunm  con- 
sumpsit  in  historia  scribenda,  maximeque  Thucydidem  est,  ut 
mihi  yidetur,  imitatus."  (Cf.  the  extract  from  Dionysios,  above, 
p.  602.)  In  the  Orator  (i 7)  he  makes  Brutus  complain  that  neither 
the  elder  Cato  nor  Philistos  nor  Thucydides  himself  was  thooght 
of  as  he  ought  to  be  ("  amatores  huic  desunt,  sicut  multis  jam 
ante  seculis  et  Philisto  Syracusano  et  ipsi  Thucydidi").  The 
three  are  again  brought  together  by  Atticus  (c.  85) ;  "  qnum 
Catonem  cum  Philisto  et  Thucydide  comparares."  In  two  other 
places  (De  Div.  i.  20,  33)  Cicero  refers  to  him  for  stories  to  which 
we  may  come  again,  but  the  first  time  not  without  epithets  of 
honour,  as  "  doctus  homo  et  diligens."  The  judgements  of  Alex- 
ander and  Cicero,  to  say  nothing  of  Plutarch,  may  perhaps  out- 
weigh those  of  Timaios  and  Dionysios  of  Halikamassos. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  three  contemporary  writers,  Thucy- 
dides, Xenoph6n,  and  Philistos.     But  we  must  not   forget   that 
the  elder  contemporary  of  Thucydides,  Antiochos  of  Syracuse, 
ought  to  be  one  of  our  authorities  for  the  early  part  of  our  story, 
as  far  as  the  Peace  of  Gela  (see  vol.  i.  p.  456).     But  unluckily, 
of  the  few  fragments  of  his  writings  that  are  preserved,  none  come 
from  that  part  of  his  work.     And  it  is  curious  to  remember  that 
Herodotus,  and  even  Hellanikos,  might  have  been  among  our  con- 
temporary authorities,  if  they  had  chosen.     We  have  also  got  a 
scrap  or  two  (see  pp.  414,  454)  from  a  contemporary  writer  who 
was  not  an  historian,  namely  the  orator  Lysias,  whose  sojourn 
at  Thourioi  may  have  given  him   some   knowledge  of  Sicilian 
affairs.     No  great  space  need  be  given  to  the  only  remaining 
candidate  for  the  rank  of  a  contemporary  authority.     Diodoros 
(xiii.   83)  quotes  a  certain  Poltkleitos  as  an  eyewitness  for 
the  prosperity  of  Akragas  before  the  Carthaginian  siege  (Jp  reus 
loropiais  cfi/yetrai).     There  is  a  question  whether  he  is  or  is  not 
the  same  as  a  certain  Poltkritos^  who  is  quoted  by  Diogenes 
Laertios  (ii.  7.  6)  as  having  written  a  history  of  Dionysios  (<V  ry 
np^Ttf  T&v  1ft pi  Aiovvo-ioy),  and  who  is  twice  referred  to  by  the 
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maryel-mongere  (PBeod.  Arist.  iia,  Aiitig.  Garyst.  135)  for  pby* 
sical  wonders  in  Sicily  and  elsewhere  (cf.  Plin.  N.  H.  xxxi,  14, 
where  Brunei  de  Presle  (34)  reads  "  Polyclitus  '*).  Diogente  calls 
him  Mffydaiofy  from  Mend6  in  Thrace,  one  would  think.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  we  cannot,  with  Brunet  de  Presle  (24),  read  Mevdatos 
for  Mtpoiot  in  Stephen  of  Byzantium.  M«Viu,  noXu  2ijr«Xiar  dyyi/s 
HoXtiCtty,  needs  no  doubtful  disputations.  If  we  believe  the  false 
Aristotle,  Polykritos  wrote  a  history  of  Sicily  in  verse  {6  r&  SuccXck^ 
ytypa<l>^£  ip  thrtauf).  Can  this  be  the  work  of  Pclykleitos  which 
Diodoros  quotes  % 

Of  the  writers  of  whom  we  have  now  been  speaking,  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  Thucyclides  wrote  in  his  native  Attic.  It  is  not 
quite  so  clear  whether  Antiochos  and  Philistos  asserted  their  right, 
as  Corinthians,  kinsfolk  of  Bellerophontte,  to  write  the  Doric  of 
Peloponn6soe  (see  vol.  i.  p.  334).  In  their  day,  in  the  day  of 
Antiochos  still  less  than  in  the  day  of  Philistos,  the  Attic  form 
of  Greek,  or  something  professing  to  continue  it,  had  not  yet  won 
that  literary  supremacy  which  it  possessed  a  generation  or  two  later. 
We  have  no  fragment  either  of  Antiochos  or  Philistos  long  enough 
to  give  us  any  real  notion  of  the  style  or  dialect  of  either.  In 
most  of  the  references  to  Philistos  the  writer  who  makes  the  quo- 
tation is  not  copying  his  exact  words,  but  simply  referring  to  him 
for  a  fact.  The  only  serious  case  is  the  account  of  the  war  of 
Syracuse  and  Kamarina  quoted  by  Dionysios  (see  above,  p.  600). 
There  the  extract,  though  short,  is  long  enough  to  show  either 
that  Philistos  did  not  write  Doric  or  else  that  Dionysios  translated 
him.  We  have  seen  Philistos  spoken  of  more  than  once  as  an 
*'  imitator  "  {/ufitfr^)  of  Thucydides.  But  it  is  possible  to  imitate 
the  manner  of  a  writer  in  another  dialect  of  the  same  language, 
or  even  in  another  language.  Still  the  statement  at  least  suggests 
the  thought  that  Philistos  may  have  imitated  Thucydides  in  his 
dialect  as  well  as  in  other  points,  and,  if  so,  the  fact  is  one  of 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  tongue.  He  would  be 
one  of  the  first,  perhaps  the  very  first,  of  that  long  string  of 
writers,  reaching  down  to  our  own  day,  whose  native  tongue  was 
Greek,  but  who  wrote,  not  in  the  Greek  which  they  spoke  at  their 
own  hearths,  but  in  an  artificial  speech  as  near  to  the  natural 
speech  of  Athens  as  they  could  bring  it..  If  this  be  so,  it  was  a 
remarkable  tuming-about  of  things,  when  Athens  made  this  literary 
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conquest  of  one  wbo  had  borne  his  part  in  driving  back  her  fleets 
and  armies  from  his  native  city. 

In  later  yolmnes  we  shall  again  have  to  speak  of  writers  who 
recorded  parts  of  the  history  of  Sicily  from  their  personal  know- 
ledge.    But  we  have  now  to  turn  to  writers  of  another  class,  those 
who  recorded  the  events  of  past  times  from  contemporary  materials, 
and  who  are  to  us  at  least  the  echo  of  the  original  writers.     The 
greatest  of  the  class,  Polybios  himself, — ^for  he  belongs  to  the  clas 
through  a  great  part  of  his  writings, — could  not,  from  the  natore 
of  his  subject,  give  us  much  help  at  our  present  stage.    His  one  or 
two  references  to  matters  which  concern  us  are  quite  incidental ; 
but  we  are  glad  to  have  even  his  cibiter  dicta,  as  about  Gelon  (see 
vol.  ii.  p.  516),  so  about  Hermokrat§s  (see  pp.   48,  55,  and  Ap- 
pendix VI).     It  is  later  writers  again,  more  strictly  to  be  called 
compilers,  with  whom  we  have  to  deal  at  present.     Through  the 
whole  of  this  volume  we  have  had  the  company  of  DiodObos, 
and  in  the  chapter  on  the  Carthaginian  invasion  lie  is,  we  may 
say,  our  only  guide.     We  have  abready  learned  what  he  is  like, 
without  bringing  him  up  for  any  formal  judgement.     He  could 
not  make  himself  contemporary,  and  it  was  not  in  him  to  be 
critical.     But,  if  often  stupid  and  sometimes  careless,  we  must 
allow  him  the  merits  of  untiring  industry  and  thorough  honesty. 
His  treatment  of  his  subject  is  strangely  unequal.     Very  often 
a  really  good  spell  of  narrative,  clearly  coming  straight  from  some 
trustworthy  writer,  is  followed  by  a  meagre  piece  of  mere  confusion 
and  blundering.      In  the  times  with  which  we  are  concerned, 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  Athenian  story,  he  is  at  his  worst, 
as  if  the  company  of  Thucydides  had  overwhelmed  him.     Just 
towards  the  end  he  gets  better,  and  gives  us,  as  I  have  often 
pointed  out  in  the  text,  many  valuable  notices  from  the  Syracusan 
side.     In  the  Carthaginian  story  we  have  no  other  account  to 
check  him  by;  but  I  see  nothing  in  his  narrative  to  make  us 
doubt  its  general  trustworthiness.     The  question  naturally  comes 
at  both  these  stages.  Where  did  he  find  his  story  ?     What  in  short 
were  his  QueUen  ?  On  this  head,  as  on  the  closely  connected  question 
of  the  Qudlen  of  Plutarch  of  Chair6neia,  German  scholarship  has 
found  much  to  say.    And  it  is  a  question  which  touches  us  in  Sicily 
much  more  nearly,  and  which  calls  for  somewhat  more  minute  treat- 
ment, than  the  "  Thukydideische  Frage  "  in  any  of  its  forms. 
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On  all  these  mttters  Holm  has  a  most  useful  Anhang  in  his 
second  volnme,  pp.  340  et  seqq.  Bat  for  him  I  might  not  have 
known  some  of  the  strange  things  that  have  been  said.  But  I 
have  looked  for  myseJf  at  the  writings  which  he  refers  to  and 
at  some  others  besides  ;  and  my  experience  of  the  wonderful  fraits 
of  ingenious  guessing  is  increased  in  proportion.  In  these  literary 
questions  it  is  open  to  a  man  to  guess  anything  in  a  way  which 
he  cannot  do  in  dealing  with  questions  of  recorded  fact.  Where 
did  Diodoros  and  Plutarch  get  their  materials.)  We  cannot  say 
for  certain,  except  when  they  tell  us  themselves,  which  Plutarch 
does  much  more  commonly  than  Diod6ros.  For  the  rest  we  may, 
within  certain  bounds  of  possibility,  guess  anything  that  we  please, 
and  nobody  can  prove  to  absolute  demonstration  that  we  are 
wrong.  The  thing  very  largely  depends  on  a  certain  instinct, 
what  we  used  to  call  our^vif.  And  that  instinct  is,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  couree,  far  stronger  in  Holm  than  in  the  writers  of 
these  ingenious  pamphlets.  In  times  past,  as  Holm  points  out, 
it  was,  naturaUy  and  reasonably,  believed  that,  when  Diodoros  or 
any  other  writer  of  his  class  sat  down  to  make  his  compilation, 
he  got  together  all  the  books  that  he  could.  But  now  it  has 
become  the  fashion  to  take  for  granted  that  he  could  never  have 
had  two  books  before  him  at  once.  He  may  have  used  different 
books  at  different  stages,  but  never  two  books  actually  at  the  same 
time.  He  had  one  book  before  him  and  he  copied  that  one.  Why 
thi<}  should  be  taken  for  granted  it  is  very  hard  to  see.  One  can 
only  say  that  ingenious  men  have  taken  it  for  granted ;  and  of 
course,  when  it  is  taken  for  granted,  a  beautiful  field  is  open  for 
guesses  of  any  kind  as  to  the  author  who  is  followed  in  each  par- 
ticular case.  Thus  C.  A.  Yolquardsen  (Untersuchungen  tiber  die 
Quellen  der  Griechischen  und  Sicilischen  Qeschichten  bei  Diodor, 
Kiel,  1 868)  knows  for  certain  (p.  80)  that  Diod6ros  never  looked 
at  Antiochos,  Thucydides,  or  Philistos;  he  did  not  even  look  at 
Ephoros;  he  got  all  that  we  are  concerned  with  from  Timaios. 
On  the  other  hand,  W.  Coll  maun  (de  Diodori  Siculi  Fontibus, 
Marburg,  1 869),  as  he  will  have  no  Philistos,  will  not  even  have  any 
Timaios.  There  may  be  some  Thucydides  indirectly ;  for,  though 
Diodoros  copied  nobody  but  Ephoros,  yet  Ephoros  copied  Thucy- 
dides. W.  Fricke  (Untersuchungen  tLber  die  Quellen  des  Plutarchos 
. . .  sowie  des  Diodoros,  Leipzig,  1869)  allows  Diodoros  to  have 
used  two  books,  Ephoros  and  Theopompos.     Of  course  he  did  not 
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use  both  togeiliery  but  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other,  and 
Fricke  knows  exactly  which  chapters  come  from  each.  VolquardseB 
has  to  struggle  with  the  fact  that  Dioduros  seYeral  times  refers 
to  Ephorofl  and  compares  his  statements  with  those  of  Timaioe 
(xiiL  54,  60,  80 ;  xiT.  54).  But  the  explanation  is  ready  (p.  93). 
Diodoros  got  bis  knowledge  of  the  statements  of  Ephoros  only  from 
the  quotations  of  Timaioe.  Diodoros  too  mentions  (ziL  37,  xiiL  103) 
the  points  to  which  both  Thucydides  and  Philistos  carried  down 
their  Histories;  but,  according  to  Volqnardsen  (p. 5  et  seqq.),  this 
does  not  prove  that  he  had  ever  read  those  writers ;  he  got  the 
dates  from  Apollodoroe,  and  put  them  in  along  with  the  poets  and 
others.  That  Diodoros  did  use  Apollod6ro8  is  perfectly  plain  from  1.5. 
So  nowadays  one  often  uses  Clinton;  but  it  does  not  follow  in 
either  case  that  the  original  text  has  never  been  read. 

Some  of  the  particular  arguments  are  droll  enough.  Any  likeness 
in  fact  or  word,  even  when  such  likeness  could  hardly  be  helped 
in  telling  the  same  story,  is  held  to  be  enough  to  prove  that  A 
is  the  source  of  B  or  that  A  and  B  have  a  common  source  in  C. 
Sometimes  it  would  seem  that  an  unlikeness — even  an  imaginary 
unlikeness — will  do  as  well  as  a  likeness.     If  I  rightly  understand 
Yolquardsen  in  p.  89,  Diodoros  must  have  got  his  account  of  the 
treaty  between  Gel5n  and  Carthage  from  Timaios,  because  Timaios 
mentions  the  forbidding  of  human  sacrifices,  while  Diodoros  says 
nothing  about  it.     Here  one  is  tempted  to  ask  about  Volquardsen's 
own  Quellen,  seeing  that  the  fragment  of  Timaios  (89,  C.  Miiller, 
i.  214)  &ays  no  more  about  human  sacrifices  than  the  text  of  Dio- 
doros.    The  human  sacrifices  come  from  Theophrastos,  not  from 
Timaios  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  523).      The  story  about   Phalaris'  bull 
in  Diod6ros,  xiii.  90  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  462),  is  of  course  insisted  on 
to  prove,  what  doubtless  it  does  prove,  that  Diodoros  used  Ti- 
maios.     But  then  unluckily  it  also  proves   that  he  used  other 
writers  as  well,  and  that  he  sometimes  preferred  their  accounts 
to  those  of  Timaios.     Anyhow  the  bull  altogether  upsets  Coll- 
mann's  argumeut,  aud  he  shows  no  inclination  to  take  so  dangerous 
a  beast  by  the  horns. 

The  strong  sense  and  sound  experience  of  Holm  naturally  casts 
away  all  these  vagaries,  '*  die  ich  nicht  billige/'  as  he  emphatically 
says  (G.  S.  ii.  341).  And  he  no  less  naturally  uses  the  bull  (342) 
to  gore  their  authors  withal.  He  does  not  stop  to  comment  on 
Volquardsen's  very  vague  notions  about  the  Palici  (pp.  79,  83), 
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as  indeed  it  is  hardly  worth  while  doing,  except  that  we  have  here 
a  case  of  the  man  of  Agyrium  Bpeaking  at  first  hand.  When  Dio- 
d6ro8  deeciibes  the  lake  (zL  89,  see  vol.  i.  p.  523),  he  is  clearly 
not  copying  Timaios  or  anyhody  else,  hut  speaking  of  what  he  had 
seen  for  himself.  Of  ooorse  a  great  deal  has  heen  made  of  the 
mere  hlundering  of  Dioddros,  for  which  we  must  always  allow. 
Some  special  Boorce  is  sought  for  (Collmann,  p.  9)  to  account 
for  simple  stupid  confusion,  as  when  Diod6ros  jumhles  together 
the  Athenian  warfare  at  Hylai  (ziL  54,  see  p.  31)  and  the  Sikel 
warfare  hy  Nazos  (see  p.  43).  So  again  when  Diod6roe  makes 
the  Athenians  occupy  the  Olympieion  (xiii.  6,  7,  see  Appendix 
XI),  Holm  (iL  360)  finds  out  the  true  cause  more  quickly  and 
surely  than  a  thousand  dissertations ;  "  Die  Besetaung  des  Olym- 
pieion hat  dagegen  Diodor  nicht  ans  einem  anderen  Schriftsteller, 
sondem  aUwn  au9  »Miifr%ger  Lecture  dee  Thukydidee"  Holm 
then  goes  on  to  quote  various  passages  in  which  we  hear  an  echo 
of  Thucydides  in  the  words  of  Dioddros,  and  where  there  certainly 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Ephoros  or  any  one  else  was  needed 
as  a  go-hetween. 

Since  Holm  wrote,  his  common-sense  notion  of  a  sleepy  reading 
of  Thucydides  on  the  part  of  Diod6ros  (more  delicately  called  a 
*'  Missverstandniss  ")  does  not  at  sU  approve  itself  to  the  mind 
of  Ludwig  Holzapfel  (Untersuchungen  tlber  die  Darstellung  der 
Griechischen  Oeschichte,  Leipzig,  1879) ;  hut  in  the  last  thing  that 
I  have  seen,  "Untersuchungen  tlber  Timaios  von  Tauromenion" 
by  Christian  Clasen  (Kiel,  1883),  it  is  a  comfort  to  see  (pp.  46, 
47)  that  the  rational  treatment  of  Holm  largely  prevails. 

Is  one  really  bound  to  dispute  at  length  on  all  these  points  1 
After  Holm's  settlement  of  the  matter,  one  is  tempted  to  say,  n-epl 
SftokoyoviUmis  iofoias  oMv  h»  Kaivw  Xryoiro.  That  Dioddros  did  not 
slavishly  copy  Timaios  can  be  easily  shown.     He  says  (xiii.  34), 

^vpoKowriM  .  .  .  TOV£  Aaxcdoc/Aoviovff  aviifJMxricraPTas,  h»  ^px^  VvKimroSf 
fTifjafaap  rois  cV  roO  irokefwv  Xa<f)vpoig,  Plutarch  (Comp.  Tim.  et  Mm, 
2)  Bays,  Tifuuos  dc  Koi  rvXtinroir  oKkt&s  (futftri  Koi  drlfjuas  oiroTrcft^rai 
Zvpoxouo-tovf,  giving  as  a  reason  the  ^iXoirXovrui  and  mr\rj<n'ia  of 
which  we  have  already  heard.  It  may  be  that  the  two  statements 
are  not  formally  contradictory.  Formal  honours  may  be  consistent 
with  openly  expressed  public  disfavour ;  or  a  very  ingenious  dis- 
putant might  argue  that  Diod6ros  meant  to  exclude  Gylippos 
himself  irom  the  honours  which  were  voted  to  those  whom  he  com- 
VOL.  m.  Br 
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manded.  Still  it  seems  quite  impossible  that  Diodoros  and  Platarch 
should  at  this  point  have  been  drawing  from  the  same  source,  and 
we  know  from  what  source  Plutarch  drew.  Here  however  the 
relations  of  Thucydides  to  either  writer  are  not  touched.  I  am 
more  concerned  with  some  points  which  do  touch  him,  with  that 
long  series  of  passages  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Athenian  war, 
in  which  Diodoros,  aroused  from  his  sleepy  reading  of  Thu<7* 
dides,  turned  to  some  other  book,  and  read  it  in  a  more  wide* 
awake  fashion.  We  may  place  his  awakening  at  about  xiii.  12. 
From  that  point  onward  he  gives  us  a  number  of  details  which 
are  certainly  not  from  Thucydides,  but  which  hardly  ever  really 
contradict  Thucydides,  and  which  to  my  mind  at  least— every  man 
must  use  his  own  tuaBrjais  in  such  matters — ^bear  the  unmistakeaUe 
stamp  of  coming  from  an  eye-witness.  I  have  pointed  out  a  great 
number  in  the  text  and  in  the  Appendix  (see  pp.  324,  341,  345, 
349,  35o»  351,  353»  354,  35^,  359,  3^^>  3^3,  40o,  403,  404,  409, 
410,  and  Appendix  XX,  XXIII,  XXIY). 

I  cannot  prove  that  these  come  from  Philistos,  as  I  have  not  the 
text  of  PhiHstos  before  me ;  but  the  conviction  is  as  strong  on  my 
mind  as  any  conviction  about  such  a  matter  can  be.  Holm  sums 
up  the  whole  case  in  a  formal  way  (ii.  364). 

I.  There  are  passages  in  which  Dioddros  directly  contradicts 
Thucydides.  These,  when  they  really  come  from  a  separate  source, 
come  from  Ephoros.  They  are  distinctly  mistakes,  therefore  not 
from  a  Sicilian  author.  « 

II.  There  are  many  passages,  especially  in  the  description  of  the 
last  sea-fight,  where  Diod6ros,  without  contradicting  Thucydides^ 
adds  many  details,  clearly  from  a  Sicilian  source.  This  source 
may  be  either  Philistos  or  Timaios. 

III.  There  are  many  passages  in  which  Diod6ros  seems  directly 
to  follow  Thucydides,  nor  is  there  any  need  to  suppose  that  he  got 
at  him  only  through  Ephoros. 

To  all  this  I  can  readily  subscribe,  save  that  I  feel  more  certain 
on  the  second  point  than  Holm  does.  Anyhow  he  speaks  most 
truly  when  he  says  of  Dioddros,  *'er  hat  einzelne  schlecht  gear« 
beitete  Partien  und  andere  recht  gute."  If  there  is  some  "  trans- 
parent gauze,"  there  is  some  "  good  cloth  "  as  well. 

We  now  come  to  Plutabch,  a  large  part  of  whose  Life  of 
Nikias  and  a  smaller  part  of  that  of  Alkibiadds  closely  concern  us. 
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He  at  least  used  many  authorities ;  he  refers  to  them  often ;  in  one 
place  (see  above,  p.  602,  and  Appendix  XXIII)  he  quotes  three  in 
a  breath  and  remarks  how  the  two  best  agree  together  against  the 
third.  A  man  who,  as  he  tells  us,  wrote  Lives  and  not  History, 
and  who  could  not  find  the  whole  life  of  any  of  his  worthies  de- 
scribed in  any  one  book,  was  obliged  to  consult  and  to  compare 
authorities  even  more. largely  than  Diod6roB,  who  wrote,  or  tried 
to  write,  history  in  the  stricter  sense.  Yet  some  of  the  dissertation- 
writers,  though  they  cannot  deny  that  Plutarch  used  many  books, 
will  not  allow  that  he  can  ever  have  used  two  over  the  same  chapter 
or  sentence.  He  may  have  gone  backwards  and  forwards  from 
one  to  another;  but  he  must  always  have  had  some  one 'which  he 
immediately  followed,  some  HauptqueUe,  as  the  phrase  is.  Thus 
Fricke,  who  bas  been  already  quoted,  tells  us  in  an  ^^  Uebersicht 
der  gefundenen  Resultate  ^*  whence  Plutarch  got  eveiy  chapter  of 
the  Lives  of  Nikias  and  Alkibiadds,  not  one  of  them  being  from 
Thucydides.  This  doctrine  of  the  HauptqadU  is  not  very  easy  to 
understand.  Does  it  mean  copying  the  words,  or  only  following 
the  matter  ?  For  it  is  quite  possible  to  follow,  even  slavishly,  the 
matter  of  an  earlier  writer  without  reproducing  his  words,  and  it  is 
equally  possible  to  reproduce  his  words  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
while  altogether  departing  from  his  matter.  The  position  of 
Diod6ros,  much  more  that  of  Plutarch,  was  quite  different  from 
that  of  a  monastic  annalist  who  copies  an  earlier  writer  as  long  as 
it  suits  his  purpose,  and  then  continues  liim  with  original  matter. 
But  even  in  this  case  the  reviser  adds,  omits,  or  alters,  when  he 
thinks  good,  and  the  alterations  become  of  some  moment  when  the 
Radical  Matthew  Paris  revises  the  Tory  Roger  of  Wendover.  The 
writers  with  whom  we  have  to  deal  were  more  in  the  position  of 
"William  of  Malmesbury.  Bishop  Stubbs  can  show  us,  we  can  some* 
times  find  out  for  ourselves,  where  William  got  his  facts  and  fictions; 
but  he  never  copies  in  the  way  in  which  the  Saint  Albans  writers 
copy.  Whencesoever  the  matter  may  come,  it  is  at  least  translated 
into  the  style  of  William  himself.  And  the  Doric,  or  even  the 
attempted  Attic,  of  Philistos  would  need  some  translation  before  it 
was  qualified  to  appear  in  the  pages  of  our  compilers  four  or  ^\e 
centuries  later.  The  truth  is  that  these  mere  verbal  likenesses  or 
unlikenesses  prove  very  little  either  way,  unless  they  are  eo  marked 
as  to  show  a  formal  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  later  writer.  The 
theory  of  Fricke,  and  indeed  the  whole  school  to  which  he  belongs, 
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was  well  upset  hj  Holm  (Q.  B.  ii  343  et  seqq.),  whose  words 
are  often  witty  as  well  as  wise.  He  shows  the  ahsurdity  of  sup- 
posing, as  Fricke  does,  that  Plutarch,  not  writing  the  history  of 
the  time  hut  the  Life  of  Nikias,  wishing  therefore  before  all  things 
to  give  a  true,  or  at  least  a  possible,  picture  of  Nikias,  should 
run  backwards  and  forwards,  copying  such  and  such  chapters  from 
one  who  spoke  well  of  Nikias  and  such  and  such  others  from  one 
who  spoke  ill  of  him.  But  in  the  very  year  in  which  Holm's 
second  volume  appeared  (1874)  Oiessen  greeted  its  Grand  Duke 
with  a  discourse  on  the  sources  of  the  Life  of  Nikias,  ''Adolfi 
Philippi  CSommentatio,"  in  which  we  hear  a  great  deal  about 
Timaios  and  Philochoros,  and  something  about  PhilistoSy  but  from 
which  Thucydides  seems  to  be  shut  out,  even  when  Plutarch  directly 
quotes  him.  Since  Holm  things  seem  to  have  mended  somewhat. 
Otto  SiemoUy  "Americanus,"  disputes  against  Fricke  (Quomodo 
Plutarchtts  Thucydidem  legerit,  Berlin,  188 1),  and  takes  a  line 
which  is  refreshing  after  much  that  one  has  read  by  showing 
how  much  knowledge  of  Thucydides  is  implied  in  various  passages 
of  Plutarch's  other  writiogs.  He  comes  (p.  51)  to  the  very  ratioiDal 
conclusion ; 

"  Thucydidem  igitur  maxime  secutus  est  [Plutarchus],  sed  ex 
Philisto,  TimsBO,  aliisque  soriptoribus  non  pauca  addidit  in  hac 
NicisB  vita  conscribenda." 

I  do  not  see  that  Siemon  refers  to  Holm,  which  seems  strange. 
Neither  does  another  later  writer  whom  I  have  lighted  on,  who  is 
distinctly  more  rational  than  Fricke,  though  he  has  some  odd 
things  in  his  paper,  and  though  he  cannot  altogether  get  rid  of  the 
notion  of  the  inevitable  ffauptquelUf  of  which  he  teaches  us  the 
Latin.  This  is  a  discourse  *'  Quomodo  Plutarchus  Thucydide  usus 
sit  in  componenda  Nicise  vita,"  by  Max  Heidingsfeld  (Liegnitx, 
1890).     He  does  not  however  (p.  31)  exactly  agree  with  Siemon; 

"  Plutarchi  expeditionem  Siciliensem  narrantis  font  primarku 
et  quasi  dux  fuit  PhOistus ;  Thucydide  autem  ita  usus  est  bio- 
graphus  ut  partibus  quibusdam  ex  eo  desumptis  Sicilienais  scrip- 
tons  narrationem  compleret  atque  amplificaret.  Cum  vero  Philisti 
liber  quo  propius  accederet  ad  finem  expeditionis,  eo  copiosius 
narratas  exhiberet  res,  in  tertio  expeditionis  anno  describendo 
multo  rarius  Thucydidis  historia  evoluta  est  a  Plutarcho." 

My  own  belief  is  that  which  Holm  (G.  8.  ii.  340)  speaks  of  as 
the  old  one,  namely  that  Diod6ros,  and  Plutarch,  by  the  necessity 
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of  tlie  case,  still  move  than  Diodoros,  did  very  mncb  what  Holm 
and  I  hare  done  omrselTes.  That  is  to  say,  they  nsed  such  an- 
thorities  as  they  had,  giving  perhaps  throughout  a  certain  pre> 
cedence  to  some  one,  certainly  preferring  the  statements  of  one 
writer  to  another  in  particular  places.  Nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  that  Plutarch,  when  he  wrote  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of 
the  life  of  Nikias,  had  Thucydides,  Philistoe,  and  Timaios  open 
before  him.  Very  likely  he  had  many  others  as  well ;  we  know 
from  the  twenty-third  diapter  that  he  turned  to  Philochoros  and 
Autokleid^  on  special  points.  In  truth  he  found  very  little 
material  difference  between  Thucydides  and  Philistos.  Bat,  spe* 
dally  towards  the  end,  Philistos  supplied  him  as  well  as  Diodoros 
with  a  great  number  of  details  which  concerned  the  Byracusan  much 
more  than  they  did  the  Athenian.  (So  grants  even  Fricke,  p.  46 ; 
''F(tr  Thukydides  hatte  diess  anch  kein  Interosoe,  wol  aber  fOr  den 
Syraknaien  Philistos  '*)•    And  these  he  brought  freely  in. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  little  substantial  contradiction  be- 
tween Thucydides  and  Plutarch.  That  is  there  is  little  between 
Thucydides  and  Philistos ;  for  we  may  be  sure  that,  when  Plutarch 
seems  to  depart  from  Thucydides,  it  is  commonly  through  follow- 
ing Philistos.  A  good  many  apparent  contradictions  have  been 
brought  together  in  the  course  of  these  controversies.  Perhaps 
the  most  serious  is  the  one  which  is  least  likely  to  come  from 
Philistos,  and  as  to  which  Philistos  would  certainly  be  of  less 
authority  than  Thucydides.  There  is  ^e  place  where  Plutarch 
(Nik.  90;  see  Fricke,  40,  Heidingsfeld,  13)  says  that,  even  before 
the  letter  of  Nikias  reached  Athens,  the  Athenians  had  been  de- 
signing a  second  expedition,  but  that  it  was  hindered  by  the 
enemies  of  Nikias ; 

ol  *A6ifpauH,  KOi  wpArtpw  fihf  &pfujm  vtyattw  hipaw  twofup  c2r  SucrXiW, 
KJMi^  dc  T&v  vpSmof  irparroiMvtuf  vp6f  nrvxtap  rov  Nuciou  nxmvriyy  froX- 
XAff  diarpc/S&f  tfifiaXdFiwp  rvrt  70(9  Tmrcvdor  fioii&iuf. 

There  is  no  trace  of  this  in  Thucydides,  and  it  seems  hard  to 
reconcile  with  the  inferences  which  we  cannot  fidl  to  make  from 
him  as  to  the  continued  trust  which  the  Athenian  people  put  in 
Nikias.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  Philistos  troubled  himself  about 
such  matters ;  the  statement  is  far  more  likely  to  come  from  some 
inferior  Athenian  writer,  Philochoros,  if  any  one  pleases. 

I  do  not  see  more  than  seeming  contradiction  when  Plutarch 
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says  that  the  SyracuBaiiB  did  not  helieve  the  good  news  brought  by 
Gongjlos  till  it  was  confirmed  by  a  message  from  Gylippos  bidding 
them  to  meet  him  (o.  19).  He  tells  the  bringing  of  the  news, 
much  as  in  Thucydides  (vii.  2.  i,  see  pp.  238,  239) ; 

KiiktvovTOt  airavT^, 

It  is  possible  that  Plutarch  has  here  partly  misunderstood  Philis- 
tos.  But  the  two  statements,  if  they  are  looked  at  from  the  several 
points  of  view  of  the  Athenian  and  the  Syracusan,  do  not  neces- 
sarily contradict  one  another.  The  coming  of  Qongylos  hindered 
the  meeting  of  an  assembly  in  which  surrender  was  to  be  at  least 
discussed ;  negotiations  were  therefore  broken  off;  that  was  all  that 
concerned  Thucydides.  One  might  think  from  his  words  (vii.  2.  3) 
that  the  Syracusans  started  to  meet  Gylippos  the  moment  Gongylos 
came  {pi  fiiv  2vp€Uc6arioi  intpp&vBrifrav  re  xol  rf  FvX/inr^  €vBifs  vamrrpani^ 
m  mrayni<r6fi€voi  i^XBmi),  But  the  nature  of  the  case  implies  that 
there  was  some  interval — for  Gbngylos  (see  p.  239)  could  not  have 
brought  the  news  of  Gylippos'  landing  in  Sicily — and  it  is  implied 
in  the  words  which  follow  {Iphi  yap  xal  iyyvs  ^PTa  iaddpowro  avroij 

which  must  mean  a  second  message.  In  this  interval  the  first 
tumult  of  rejoicing  might  well  give  way  to  a  certain  amount  of 
distrust,  and  the  people  might  come  to  the  state  of  mind  described 
in  the  words  o(hro>  friorcuovrcs  fitPalas, 

It  has  been  alleged  as  a  contradiction  between  Plutarch  and 
Thucydides  that  Thucydides  (vi.  8.  2),  as  does  Dioddros  also 
(xiiL  2),  mentions  Alkibiadds  first  among  the  three  generals  who 
were  to  command  in  Sicily,  while  Plutarch  (Nik.  12)  says  that 

the  vote  of  the  assembly  was  arpaenjy^p  ik(<r6<u  irp&rov  exeii>ov  per 
*AXici0uidov  Koi  AapAxov,  This  assumes  that  Thucydides  would 
necessarily  follow  the  order  of  the  names  in  the  formal  decree. 
But  we  shall  see  in  another  note  (Appendix  III)  that  this  was  not 
always  his  practice.  And  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  Alki- 
biad^s  should  be  chosen  first  in  the  sense  of  having  his  name 
shouted  in  the  assembly  before  that  of  Nikias,  But,  when  the 
decree  was  put  into  formal  shape,  Nikias,  his  senior  in  the  college 
of  generals,  would  take  the  precedence  due  to  his  years  and 
honours. 

I  do  not  feel  sure  whether  it  is  a  contradiction  or  a  mistake 
when  Plutarch  (Nik.  17)  seems  to  make  the  Athenians,  when  they 
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first  climbed  ap  Epipolai,  take  captive  three  hundred  of  the  chosen 
regiment  under  Diomiloe  (see  p.  2  x  2),  (Actv  fuv  rputKOfriovs)j  whereas 
they  certainly  were  killed,  o  rf  ^6fuko£  amB^fffrKti  icai  r&p  SKKmv 
ws  TpuiK6(noi,  says  Thucydides  {yi,  97.  4).  Fricke  assures  us  that 
cXciv  in  the  sense  of  killing  would  be  too  poetic  for  Plutarch^  but 
that  perhaps  it  ought  to  be  aycXciv. 

It  would  be  endless  to  go  through  all  the  questions  and  diffi-^ 
culties  which  ingenious  men  baye  raised,  mostly  out  of  nothing* 
In  all  this  QueUenfrage^  even  in  the  Thvkydideischs  Frage  itself, 
I  have  found  nothing  whatever  in  any  way  to  affect  my  notiont 
of  any  point  of  Sicilian  history  of  the  slightest  moment.  The  line 
of  argument  is  different  when  a  fact  is  called  in  question.  Then 
there  must  be  a  right  and  a  wrong,  and  it  is  often  possible  to 
find  out  which  is  right  and  which  is  wrong.  There  are  often  real 
arguments  which  carry  conviction  one  way  or  another.  In  these 
cases  where  there  can  be  no  direct  proo(  we  may  simply  guess  for 
ever,  and  I  decline  to  guess  at  all. 

Holm  (G.  S.  ii,  365)  gives  a  page  or  two  to  Justdt,  and  some 
of  the  dissertation-makers  come  across  him  also.  As  an  abridger 
of  a  compilation,  he  hardly  ranks  with  either  Diod6ros  or  Plutarch^ 
He  used  some  good  materials,  but,  as  a  rule,  he  confuses  and  mis-* 
understands  his  materials,  good  and  bad.  I  can  therefore  hardly 
think  him  worthy  of  any  long  search  into  his  sources,  any  more 
than  into  those  of  Polyainoa  and  others  of  that  class.  Not  but 
what  Polyainos  too  used  good  materials  here  and  there.  I  have 
often  noticed  the  statements  of  both  in  their  proper  places. 


NOTE  11.  p.  16. 

Athenian  Dbsions  on  Gabthage. 

We  are  here  concerned  with  two  passages  in  the  Knights  of 
Aristophan^.  The  one  is  at  v.  1303,  where  the  personified  ships 
say; 

The  other  comes  earlier,  173 ; 

in  vw  rhv  6^a\/ii^  mpdfiaX*  Is  Kapiaar 

Onr  familiar  Dindorf  gives  us  KoKxrfidva  in  both  places ;  but  there 
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ean  be  no  doubt  that  H.  Droysen  (Atben  und  der  Weaten)  and 
later  scholars  in  general  are  right  in  reading  Kapw«A«-  I  hthem 
that  Kakx^^Am  has  no  manuscript  authority  whatever,  and  the  in- 
ternal evidence  for  Kapx«7««  i»  overwhelming.    The  Schdiaa*  saya, 

KaprdycFo.  That  is  just  the  whole  matter.  Dtooe  on  his  Pnyx 
has  Karia  on  one  side  of  him  and  Carthage  on  the  other ;  bring 
in  Kalch6d6n,  and  there  is  no  point.  Dindorf  strangely  comments; 
"inepta  de  Cartilage  oogitavit  grammaticus  vitiosa  deoeptus 
■criptura  l^xn^  P«>  KnXxiyWi./'  But  no  one  in  the  Scholiast's 
day  would  have  turned  the  very  femiliar  KaXx»7«^,  close  to  Oon- 
Btantinople,  seat  of  Councils  and  what  not,  into  the  much  less 
femiliar  Kopxi^Air.  The  natural  Greek  name  for  the  Roman 
colony  of  Carthage  was  in  his  day,  as  he  himself  shows,  %aprar€pa 
or  something  like  it;  lUpxn^^  needed  explanation.  The  older 
Greek  name  had  by  that  time  become  a  high-polite  arcbaiam. 
In  the  grand  style  no  doubt  African  Saracens  might  be  called 
Kapxi/Wwoi,  as  in  the  grand  style  anybody  may  be  called  anything. 
It  is  always  with  fear  and  trembling  that  I  part  company  from 
Bishop  Thirlwall  on  any  matter  which  he  had  really  weighed, 
as  distinguished  from  matters  on  which  firesh  light  has  been 
thrown  since  his  time.  But  I  cannot  follow  his  note  at  vol.  iii. 
p.  359.  He  seems  hardly  to  have  taken  in  the  manuscript 
evidence,  to  go  no  further,  for  Kapx^l^wi.  Surely  nobody  serioosly 
thought  of  attacking  Carthage  except  by  way  of  Sicily,  though 
a  oomic  poet  might  talk  as  freely  of  Carthage  as  of  Ekbatana. 

On  later  talk  about  Carthage  and  places  beyond  Carthage  see 
Appendix  VII. 


NOTE  III.   p.  19. 
Thb  Wsstbrv  AiiUANCBs  OF  Athbkb  in  ths  Tbab 

BC.    433-432. 

Thb  treaties  between  Athens  and  Khdglon  and  between  Athens 
and  Leontinoi  of  which  we  have  several  times  had  to  speak  were 
concluded  on  one  day  in  the  archonship  of  Apseudfts,  that  is  the 
year  b.c.  433-432.  The  archonship  seems  to  have  begun  about  the 
end  of  July,  433  (H.  Nissen,  Hiatorische  Zeitachrift,  xxvu.  398). 
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There  is  no  difltinct  evidence  (lb.  399)  as  to  the  time  of  the  jear 
when  these  alliances  were  concladed.  The  allianoe,  the  imfuixia 
(Thne.  i.  44.  i),  between  Athens  and  Korkyra  was  also  concluded 
in  the  same  year;  it  was  (Nissen,  399)  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  archonship.  We  bare  now  to  determine  the  relation,  both 
of  date  and  canse,  in  which  the  two  transactions  stood  to  one 
another.  And  this  examination  opens  a  wide  field  of  inquiry 
as  to  the  events  of  the  few  years  before  the  actual  breaking-out 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

The  inscription  which  contains  the  treaty  with  Rhdgion  has 
long  been  known ;  that  which  contains  the  treaty  with  Leontinoi 
is  one  of  the  later  discoveries.  Both  are  printed  in  the  Ck>llection 
of  Attic  Inscriptions,  i.  33,  Suppl.  i.  13,  and  in  Hicks,  pp.  56, 
57.  The  fact  that  one  document  was  known  and  the  other  not 
has  led  to  some  mistakes  as  to  the  beginning  of  Athenian  relations 
with  Sicily  (see  below.  Note  VI).  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  two 
treaties  concluded  on  the  same  day  on  the  motion  of  the  same 
speaker  had  a  common  object.  But  in  form  they  are  quite  inde- 
pendent; neither  mentions  the  name  of  any  city  except  Athens 
and  the  city  with  which  Athens  is  immediately  dealing.  The 
treaty  was  concluded  with  envoys  sent  from  each  of  the  cities 
concerned  {trp^cfitv  oc  'Ptfyiov,  iy  Acoi^dwr).  The  oaths  are  very 
full  and  solemn,  but  the  actual  matter  of  the  treaty  takes  the 

simplest   form,   (vfifMaxi*»  Am  'AA^mmrp   koI  *Priyipoif  or   AcorriMMf* 

The  proposer  Kallias  may  very  well  be  the  son  of  KaUiadds,  the 
Athenian  general  who  not  very  long  after  died  before  Potidaia 
(Thvc  i.  6i->63).  We  seem  too  late  for  Kallias  the  i^Mx^t,  who 
fought  at  Marathdn  and  showed  himself  J^t^arot  Mpairmf  icai  wapa- 
woftwrarot  (Plut.  Aiist.  5),  and  who  went  as  ambassador  to  Arta- 
xenes  (Herod,  vii.  151),  and  who  perhaps  negotiated  the  famous 
peace.  And  we  seem  too  early  for  his  grandson  6  wkova-wt  (Plut. 
P^.  S4),  of  whom  both  Xenoph6n  and  Plato  have  much  to  say. 
The  Kallias  who  married  Elpinik^  sister  of  Kim6n  (Plut.  Kim.  4) 
is  also  too  old.  As  to  the  policy  which  the  treaties  represented 
we  shall  be  a  little  better  able  to  speak  when  we  have  looked 
at  the  Korkyraian  alliance  and  what  followed  it. 

As  the  narrative  of  Thucydides  (i.  45-55)  has  been  commonly 
understood,  the  Athenians,  as  soon  as  they  had  concluded  their 
treaty  with  Korkyra,  sent  out  ten  ships  under  Lakedaimonios, 
Diotimoe,  and  P^teas,  with  instructions  not  to  attack  the  Ck)rin- 
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thians,  unless  they  attacked  tbe  town  or  territory  of  Eorkyra 

(Thuc.  i.  45*  2 ;  fifj  pavfiaxtip  Koptv^cW,  ^v  fifj  itn  IL^pKvpaaf  vkiwn 
Ktu.  ^AXfiXTiv  anofiaivtufy  i}  cV  rS»v  miiwv  re  xwpiaP*  ovrw  dc  JCttXuetv 
learh  dvvafuv).  They  sail  to  Korkyra  at  once,  and  find  the 
Corinthians  warring  against  their  allies.  Tbe  battle  of  Sybota 
follows  between  the  Corinthians  and  Eorkyraians  (c,  49),  In 
this  the  Athenian  ships  take  no  share  till  its  last  stage,  when 
they  step  in  to  save  the  Korkyraians  from  utter  destruction. 
The  scale  is  turned  by  the  sadden  appearance  of  twenty  mor^ 
Athenian  ships  conunanded,  according  to  Thucydid^  (c.  51),  by 
Glauk6n  and  the  famous  Andokid^.  These  ships  had  been  sent 
(c.  50)  for  fear  that  the  ten  which  were  first  sent  might  not  be 
enough  for  the  work  to  be  clone.  Athenians  and  Korkyraians 
now  offer  battle,  which  the  Corinthians  decline  (c.  52),  and  there 
is  no  more  fighting  just  yet  in  the  parts  of  Korkyra. 

Now  there  is  an  Attic  inscription  of  which  I  shall  speak 
presently  which  definitely  fixes  the  sending  forth  of  the  ten  ships 
to  a  time  not  later  than  the  autumn  of  b.o.  433.  It  does  not 
so  definitely  fix  the  time  of  sending  forth  the  twenty  ships ;  as 
far  as  the  inscription  goes,  it  might  have  been  as  late  as  the 
spring  of  432.  We  must  therefore  be  prepared  for  the  assertion  of 
an  interval  of  several  months  between  the  two.  This  possibility 
does  not  seem  to  have  come  into  the  heads  of  any  of  the  writers 
who  wrote  before  the  inscription  was  known.  They  seem  to  fix 
the  date  of  the  battle  of  Sybota  by  the  date  of  the  revolt  of  Potidaia, 
which  Thucydides  places  very  soon  after  that  battle  (i,  56,  57 ;  fiera 
rttvTa  €v$uSf  €vB^g  fim  rffp  iv  KepKvp^  vaviiaxUiy).  And  the  revolt  of 
Potidaia  they  fix  in  the  midsummer  of  432,  Thus  Clinton,  under 
433,  places  the  embassy  from  Korkyra  to  Athens,  and  quotes  the 
inscription  recording  the  Rhegine  treaty.  Under  432  he  says; 
'' Sea-fights  off  Corcyra  in  the  spring;"  "nort^ia  dsrcian?,  about 
midsummer/'  So  Arnold,  in  his  dates,  puts  the  Korkyraian  em- 
bassy in  433  and  the  battle  of  Sybota  in  432.  But  he  puts 
no  gap  between  the  ten  ships  and  the  twenty;  the  gap  must 
come  between  the  embassy  and  the  ten  ships.  Thirlwall,  in 
the  like  sort^  puts  the  same  dates  as  Arnold;  but,  when  he 
tells  the  story  (iii.  58,  59),  he  brings  all  things  into  much  closer 
connexion ; 

'^  They  concluded  a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  with  Corcyra 
• .  .  and  not  long  after  ten  ships  were  sent  to  the  assistance  of 
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the  Corcyneans.  « •  •  The  preparations  which  the  Corinthians  had 
been  making  now  enabled  them  .  «  .  to  send  out  a  fleet  of  150 
gallies.  •  •  .  A  few  days  after,  the  two  fleets  met  in  order  of 
battle." 

Qrote  (vi.  82)  does  not,  at  this  exact  stage,  give  any  dates 
at  all,  and  his  narrative  is  perhaps  not  so  explicit  as  that  of 
Thirlwall;  but  he  clearly  never  thought  of  any  long  interval, 
and  he  says  distinctly,  ^'the  great  Corinthian  armament  of  150 
sail  soon  took  its  departure  for  the  Gulf."  In  truth,  in  the 
narrative  of  Thucydides  taken  by  itself,  there  is  nothing  whatever 
to  suggest  anything  but  a  swifl  movement  of  events  after  the 
Korkyraian  embassy.  The  opening  words  of  c.  46,  ol  di  KopipBtot, 
circidi)  tArtSs  naptirKtvaaTOj  cirXcoy  M  rrpp  Kepicvpay,  refer  to  the  long 
and  busy  preparations  which  are  recorded  in  c.  3 1 «  Both  sides  were 
quite  ready  for  action.  In  c.  47  the  Eorkyraians  bring  a  hundred 
and  ten  ships  to  meet  the  hundred  and  fifty  that  came  against 
them«  Certainly  no  one  would  infer  from  Thucydides  that  several 
months  took  place  between  the  debate  at  Athens  and  the  battle  of 
Sybota. 

We  now  come  to  the  inscription  (C.  L  A.  i.  79  ;  Suppl.  i.  30 ; 
Hicks,  58)  already  spoken  of,  which  ought  to  tell  us  something 
about  these  matters,  and  which  does  teU  us  something.  It  is 
the  statement  of  the  sums  paid  to  the  generals  for  the  expenses 
of  each  of  the  two  expeditions.  The  money  is  paid  by  the  keepers 
of  the  holy  treasure  of  Athtod — the  goddess  takes  her  full  form 
'A^voio — ^to  the  generals  who  sailed  to  Korkyra;  arpaniyois  h 
KepKvpop  rots  vpAroiv-or  dfvr/jpois — (WXcov<rt.  The  payment  for 
the  first  ten  ships  was  made  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  first 
wpvnoftia  of  the  year ;  but  the  name  of  the  presiding  tribe  is  lost. 
The  date  stands  thus ;  [cn-l  rtjg  •  «  •  vJirUhg  irpvnoftias  vptmfs  vpv* 

That  is  to  say,  the  payment  was  made  about  August  13,  b.o. 
433,  and  the  ten  ships  then  Eet  out. 

The  payment  to  the  commanders  of  the  twenty  ships  was  made 
on  the  last  day  of  the  irpvraytia  of  the  tribe  Aiantis;  but  the  word 
is  broken  off  which  should  have  told  us  at  what  time  of  the  year 
that  fTpvravtia  came ; 

[M  r^f]  AhofTidos  frpvTatftias  [.  •  .  n/s  irpvrajf€vovari^  rj  rcXev[ra(g] 
^fi*[p9  rrjt  irpurayvMif]. 

This  last  filling  up  seems  fiur  enough,  but  how  are  we  to  fill 
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up  the  Bpaoe  which  ought  to  hold  the  numeral  fixing  ihe  date 
of  the  frpvTa9€ia  of  Aiantis  t  This  point  is  diseussed  at  length  by 
Nissen  (p.  40  a).  Boeckh,  and  seemingly  everybody  else  before 
Nissen,  filled  it  up  with  wp&rriSf  and  filled  up  the  name  of  the 
tribe  which  held  the  vpvrwtia  at  the  time  of  the  first  payment 
as  Aiantis.  Both  payments  thus  come  in  the  same  month,  the 
first  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  wpvraptta  of  Aiantis,  the  second 
on  its  last  day,  August  30th.  That  is  to  say,  the  twenty  ships 
followed  the  ten  in  about  seventeen  days,  and  the  battle  of  Sybota 
took  place  in  September.  H.  Droysen  (p.  14)  takes  this  relation 
of  the  two  parts  of  the  document  for  granted,  only  he  places  it 
earlier  in  the  year,  "Mitte  Sommers."  With  the  inscription 
before  him,  he  reads  the  stoiy  in  the  same  way  in  which  Thirlwall 
and  Qrote  read  it  before  the  finding  of  the  inscription.  Holm, 
in  his  History  of  Sicily,  takes  no  notice  of  the  matter.  In  his 
Grieehischs  Oesekichte  of  1889  (ii.  352,  373)  he  tells  the  story 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  earlier  writers,  and  refers  to 
the  inscription  only  for  the  names  of  the  generals.  Nissen  is 
quite  of  another  mind.  In  filling  up  the  second  part  of  the 
inscription,  he  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  np^t.  The  right 
word,  as  far  as  the  BuchatabenzM  goes,  might  be  equally  r/wri^f, 
iyb69ff,  or  tpoTTft,  Of  these  he  chooses  ^yMi^r,  and  so  rules  that 
the  second  payment  was  made  May  5,  432,  that  therefore  the 
sailing  of  the  twenty  ships  and  the  battle  of  Sybota  did  not 
happen  till  nine  months  after  the  sailing  of  the  ten  ships. 

This  is  somewhat  startling;  but  Nissen  (p.  402)  brings  several 
reasons  to  defend  his  position. 

First,  according  to  Thucydides  (i.  56,  57)  the  aSelr  of  Potidaia 
followed  at  once  after  the  battle  of  Sybota  (^cr^  ravm  tvBvt, 

tvBift  fi^rh  ri)y   hf  KtpKupa   vavpaxiav.     If  the  battle  of  l^fbota   18 

placed  in  September  433,  there  remains  a  void  space  of  nine 
months,  "ein  neunmonatliches  Vakuum,  das  kein  menschlieher 
Scharfsinn  zu  erklaren  vermag." 

Secondly,  the  battle  of  Leukimmft  (Thuc.  i.  30),  two  years 
before  (i.  31),  was  fought,  not  in  the  autumn  but  in  the  spring. 
''Die  gerade  zwei  Jahre  vorausgehende  Schlacht,"  means,  I  sup- 
pose, two  years  before  Sybota,  whenever  Sybota  was. 

Thirdly,  the  ancients  avoided  the  sea  in  the  winter. 

Fourthly,  every  impartial  reader  ("jeder  unbefiingene  Leser") 
of  the  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Sybota  in  Thucydides,  i.  47-51, 
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will  see  that  it  implies  a  longer  daylight  than  there  would  be 
in  September. 

We  may  look  to  these  reasons  presently ;  let  us  first  see  what 
follows,  if  we  accept  Nissen's  view.  He  is  (p.  398)  as  clear  as 
possible  that  ten  ships  started  in  August  433 ;  only  the  twenty 
ships  did  not  follow  them  till  May  432.  What  were  the  ten  ships 
doing  all  tliis  time  t  Nissen  says  most  truly  (399),  "  um  neun  Monate 
bei  den  Phaaken  still  eu  liegen,  wurden  sicherlich  keine  sehn 
Schiffe  im  August  433  ausgeschickt."  The  Bhegine  and  Leontine 
inscriptions  are  called  in  to  solve  the  question.  The  treaties 
recorded  by  them  are  held  not  to  have  been  the  only  ones  made  at 
this  time.  The  words  of  Thucydides,  iii.  86.  3,  are  referred  to  to 
show  that  other  Chalkidian  cities  also  had  treaties.  Lakedaimonios 
and  his  colleagues  sailed  about  for  nine  months  making  treaties 
here  and  there,  or  at  least  suggesting  to  the  cities  to  send  to 
Athens  to  make  them.  And  a  strange  notice  at  which  I  have 
glanced  in  the  text  (see  p.  14)  is  very  ingeniously  pressed  into 
the  service.  Diotimoe  was  one  of  the  conunanders  of  the  ten  ships, 
and  Timaios  recorded  a  story  about  Diotimoe,  which  may  be  fitted 
in  here  very  nicely.  One  of  the  dark  sayings  of  Lykophr6n  (73a) 
stands  thus ; 

wp^fTQ  Si  Kai  WOT*  oS^i  cvyy6y»  $^ 
Kpalrwr  dweunjs  Mi/fowos  vavapxio^ 
«X«rr$^i  Xa/iwaiovxoi^  Irrorci  9f6/iO¥, 
Xn<rf<»t  mB/fffot.     6v  iror*  a^^trti  Kt^ 
NcavoAiTwv,  ot  wap*  SxXwrroy  ffitiwas 
ipfiiQv  Miffifrov  ar^^ka  v^caimu  MXirti, 

On  this  the  Scholia  Vetera  (see  C.  Mdller,  i.  268)  comment ; 

^1^1  Tlfuuot  Aiori/iov  r^y  'AA/muW  vauap\o¥^  wap<rytv6/iepoy  €ls  NecbroXiir, 
Korii  XptltTft^if  ^vaai  rj  llapBw6njif  kcH  ipo/iov  irowjam  Xa/Afrada»v,  di6  Koi  wv 
rxtp  ri}ff  Xofifrcidoff  aywa  ytPt<r&ai  vaph.  rois  HmmcXirats*  Mo^roir/d  dc 
jEoXf (nu  17  'Arruc^  <M  M($^o9ro£. 

By  the  time  Tzetzis  wrote,  there  were  no  more  lamp-races  at 
Naples ;  so  he  altered  the  statement  to  the  past  tense.  He  also 
thought  that  his  readers  might  not  know  who  Timaios  was ;  so  he 
added  the  rather  unlucky  description  6  2iKtK6s,  for  which  some  read 
SuuXueAs,    Lastly  he  added  the  words 

Atorifior  dc  tls  NcinroXiy  ^X^y,  arc  or/xm/y&ff  ^y  t&v* KBtfpaUiv^  /iroXcfifc 
roU  2ii(cXo(r, 

Beloch  (Campanien,  30)  seizes  on  the  story  with  great  glee.  He 
calls  up  an  Attic  colony  at  Naples,  and  adds,  *'  so  wurde  Neapel 
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der  auBserste  Punkt  des  grossen  atheniechen  Beiches  nach  Westen 
hin,"  He  speaks  speciallj  of  the  coiss,  which,  if  they  are  so  late 
as  Head  (33)  places  them,  namely  from  B.C.  340  to  268,  do  not 
prove  much. 

Now  is  there  anything  in  all  this  at  all  to  set  against  the 
impression  which  every  one  would  take  in  firom  the  story  in 
Thucydides  that  the  hattle  of  Syhota  followed  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  conclnsion  of  the  inifiaxuL  between  Athens  and  Korkyra  ? 
With  that  impression  the  inscription  exactly  falls  in,  if  only  we  fill 
up  the  blank  with  npJmjf  and  not  with  oyMrjt,  And  it  is  some- 
thing in  favour  of  wpJynjt,  something  that  is  in  favour  of  putting  the 
Bailing  of  the  twenty  ships  soon  after  the  sailing  of  the  ten,  that 
the  inscription  couples  them  under  one  general  head  of  money  spent 
about  Korkyra.  Nissen's  whole  notion  is  simple  conjectui'e.  The 
Bheg^nes  and  Leontines  might  have  sent  an  embassy  to  Athens 
without  Lakedaimonios  going  to  stir  them  up.  Indeed  the  language 
used  both  by  the  Korkyraians  and  by  Thucydides  himself  about  the 
convenience  of  Korkyra  for  Athenian  dealings  with  Italy  and  Sicily 
would  rather  imply  that  something  of  Athenian  negotiation  was 
going  on  in  those  parts  before  the  Korkyraian  embassy  to  Athens. 
As  for  the  story  of  Diotimos,  whatever  we  hold  it  to  prove,  there 
is  no  necessity  to  place  his  visit  to  Naples  in  the  archonship  of 
Apseud^s.  It  would  be  unfair  to  press  the  comment,  most  likely 
a  blundering  comment,  of  John  Tzetz^,  and  to  say  that,  whenever 
it  happened,  it  did  not  happen  in  B.C.  433-432,  because  in  that 
year  Athens  certainly  had  no  war  with  any  Sikels.  But  his  visit, 
whatever  it  means,  may  just  as  likely  have  been  earlier  or  later. 
Diotimos  was  most  likely  general  several  times,  and  we  hear  of 
IMm  in  parts  of  the  world  very  far  from  Naples.  In  Strabo,  i.  3.  i, 
he  goes  on  an  embassy  to  Sousa.  The  whole  thing  is  mere  guess- 
^k.  And  Nissen  does  not  answer  one  very  important  question. 
What  were  the  Corinthians,  after  their  great  preparation  spread  over 
so  long  a  time,  doing  in  aU  the  months  which  he  assumes  to  have 
pa^ed  between  their  embassy  to  Athens  and  the  battle  of  Syhota  1 

a,  It  the  ten  ships  had  been  gobg  hither  and  thither  all  this 
Id  that  Z"^  ;^°^^^*^ly  l«cky  that  they  should  get  to  Korkyra, 
the  nick  of  Timr"*^  ^^'^^  ^^"""^^  "^"^^  ^"^  reinforce  them,  just  in 


Still 


we  must  lonir  f/^  XT'       » 

*  ^o  JNiesens  special  argumenta  in  support  of 
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his  Tiew,  as  I  have  already  set  them  forth.  The  first  is  to  my  mind 
the  only  weighty  one.  The  third  and  fourth  sorely  go  for  very 
little.  The  second  argument  is  put  in  so  few  words  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  be  sure  of  its  meaning.  The  battle  of  Lenkimmd  mnst 
have  been  fought  in  the  autumn  of  435.  It  is  hard  to  see  why 
Nissen  assumes  it  to  have  been  in  the  spring.  The  Corinthians 
were  engaged  in  making  ready  for  two  years  between  Leakimmd 
and  the  Korkyraian  application  to  Athens*  That  seems  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  battle.  During  the  first  of  those  years  the  Korkyraians 
had  command  of  the  sea  (iKparou9  Tijs  Bakda-tnfs,  Thuc.  i.  30.  3). 
In  the  summer  of  434  (ircpudri  or  9r«/HuWi  r^  ^cpct,  a  passage 
on  which  I  am  convinced  by  a  letter  of  Mr.  Goodwin)  the  Corin- 
thians came  out  with  a  greater  force,  and  the  two  watched  one 
another  during  that  summer  (r&  6€pos  rovro,  i.  30.  5).  I  do  not 
quite  understand  whether  Nissen  carries  the  two  years  back 
from  his  Sybota  in  the  spring  of  432  to  Leukimmd  in  the  spring 

of  434. 

But  the  argument  which  really  needs  an  answer  is  the  first. 
If  we  place,  as  the  inscription  make  us  place,  the  sending 
forth  of  the  ten  ships  about  August  433,  and  if  we  place  the 
revolt  of  Potidaia,  where  it  is  commonly  placed,  in  the  summer 
of  432,  we  must  be  driven  to  some  such  conclusion  as  Nissen's. 
That  revolt  was  *v$vt  firra  rrfw  cV  Kepxvfif  vauiuixia»j  that  is  the 
battle  of  Sybota.  If  then  the  embassy  and  the  two  sendings  out 
of  ships  all  happened  in  August  and  September  433,  the  revolt  of 
Potidaia  must  have  been  earlier  than  the  date  commonly  given  to 
it,  midsummer  432.  H.  Droysen,  looking  to  the  west  only,  and 
not  to  eastward  Potidaia,  does  not  seem  to  have  thought  of  this. 
Now  the  conference  at  Sparta  which  followed  wBvs  (Thuc.  i.  67.  i) 
after  some  events  at  Potidaia  seems  clearly  fixed  to  the  year  432 
by  the  date  in  i.  87.  6  that  it  happened  cV  rf  Trraprt^  htt  xm  btKort^ 
ruy  rptaKovrovrldvp  mroMtP  wpoK€xnp'jicviS>¥  «d  iyivovro  fura  rh  Ev/Soucd, 
that  is  in  445.  It  seems  to  be  commonly  taken  for  granted  that 
all  the  events  recorded  at  Potidaia  in  i.  56-65  happened  within  a 
very  short  time  in  the  year  432.  Clinton  places  the  revolt  at  mid- 
summer and  the  congress  at  Sparta  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year.  Yet  the  only  direct  statements  of  time  are  that  the  chain  of 
events  recorded  at  Potidaia  began  speedily  (c^^r,  i.  56.  i,  57.  i)  after 
the  battle  <^  Sybota^  and  that  the  congress  at  Sparta  happened 
speedily  {elSvs,  i.  67.  i)  after  the  last  event  recorded  at  this  stage. 
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There  is  nothing  directly  to  show  over  how  long  a  time  all  tbe 
recorded  events  were  spread.     There  is  the  message  from  Athem 
to  Potidaia,  the  intrigues  of  Perdikkas,  the  revolt  of  Potidaia,  the 
succours  sent  thither  from  Corinth,  the  peace  between  Athens  and 
Perdikkas  and  its  breach,  the  Athenian  march  on  Potidaia,  the 
battle,  the  first  blockade,  the  more  effectual  blockade,  the  escape  of 
Aristeas,  his  further  operations  and  those  of  Phormi6a.     All  this 
might  well  take  up  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  our  only  hint  as  to 
the  chronological  relation  of  any  of  these  events  to  any  other  is  that 
(L  60.  3)  the  Corinthian  succours  reached  Potidaia  forty  days  after 
the  revolt  of  that  town  from  Athens.     And  this  seems  to  be 
mentioned,  not  as  a  note  of  time,  but  to  mark  the  energy  and 
speed  with  which  the  Corinthians  set  to  work.     But  we  do  know 
that  the  battle  of  Potidaia  (i.  62)  was  (ii.  2.  i)  six  months  before 
the  Theban  attack  on  Plataia,  that  is  about  October,  432.     And 
we  have  surely  events  enough  to  fill  up  the  time  from  Sybota 
in  September  433  to  the  congress  in  October  432.     It  is  hardlj  a 
difficulty  that  Thucydides  says  nothing  about  summer  and  winter. 
At  this  stage  he  is  not  carefully  dividing  his  years  in  the  way  that 
he  does  when  he  gets  to  his  main  story.     Nor  is  it  any  diffi- 
culty that  this  view  requires  a  good  deal  to  go  on  in  the  winter  of 
433-432.    A  winter  campaign  in  the  parts  of  Potidaia  was  what 
everybody  specially  disliked,  but  it  had  to  be  largely  gone  through 
a  little  later.     In  all  this  there  is  surely  no  such  difficulty  as  there 
is  if  we  suppose  a  long  interval,  to  be  filled  up  with  events  at 
pleasure,  between  the  sending  of  the  ten  and  the  twenty  ships  to 
Korkyra.    And  it  seems  that  we  must  choose  one  or  the  other. 
The  time  of  sending  the  ten  ships  is  fixed  with  absolute  certainty 
by  the  inscription.    The  time  of  the  congress  at  Sparta  is  fixed 
with  only  less  certainty  by  the  date  in  Thucydides.     Between  the 
two  comes  a  time  of  rather  more  than  a  year.     One  must  suppose 
either  the  action  at  Korkyra  or  the  action  at  Potidaia  to  have 
taken  a  longer  time  than  one  would  think  at  first  sight*      Of 
the  two  alternatives  I  prefer  the  second. 

Nissen  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  state  of  parties  at 
Athens,  into  which  a  historian  of  Sicily  is  perhaps  not  bound 
to  follow  him.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  we  hear  of  ''der 
Oeldfiirst  Qrote,"  and  of  a  *'  Reiehspolitik  "  on  the  part  of  Athens. 
It  may  be  that  the ''  Qeldfiirst "  by  talking  of  an  'Athenian  empire  " 
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gave  occasion  for  this  last  word.  But  it  is  quite  worth  considering 
whether  there  is  not  some  force  in  what  H.  Droysen  (16-19)  ^s 
to  say  about  the  position  of  PerikUs  as  the  representative  of  deal- 
ings, but  only  moderate  dealings,  with  the  West.  He  is  for  simple 
defensive  help  to  Korkyra,  for  the  €vii»axia  which  is  held  not  to 
break  the  terms  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Trace.  It  is  the  party  of 
more  energetic  action  which  carries  the  alliance  with  Bh^gion  and 
Leontinoi  and  the  sending  of  the  larger  force  to  Korkyra.  This 
last  falls  in  with  the  notice  preserved  by  Plutarch  (Per.  29) ;  KoK&t 
o^  6  Utpuikrfs  oKovtuf  dtii  r^  dciea  ravrw  r/u^pcu,  ms  fUKpiof  /Mr  fioriBtuuf 
Tolf  dtfiBtio'tj  luyaKsip  dc  vp6<Paa'Uf  rots  cyieuXovcri  nap€irx*IKi»9^  Mpas 
a^Bis  tfoTttkt  frktiopog  mU  n^y  JSApuvpaVf  at  lura  r^y  V^^Xl*  a^icoyro. 
And  the  words  of  Thucydides  (i.  50.  6)  about  the  twenty  ships 
might  be  taken  the  same  way;  hs  vartpov  [surely  not  nine  months 
after]  t&»  diioa  fiotfiovt  «(cr«fi^v  o2  ^ABtpntoi^  btltramts  ^cp  r/cVcroy 
/u^  vuafiwriw  oi  Ktptsvpatoi  leal  al  ir0crf/NU  ^kq  vfjtg  oklyai  ofivwttp  &<n. 

But  we  must  in  any  case,  as  Thirlwall  did  long  ago,  cast  aside 
Plutarch's  absurd  story  that  Perikl^s  sent  Lakedaimonios  against 
his  will  and  with  ten  ships  only,  olov  t<l>vfipiC»K  Droysen  takes 
this  to  come  from  St^mbrotos,  who  is  quoted  several  times 
in  the  life  of  Perikl^  (8,  26,  36)  but  not  here;  in  any  case 
Plutarch  seems  not  to  have  understood  the  course  of  political 
events. 

Thucydides  gives  the  names  of  the  commanders  of  the  ten  ships 
as  Lakedaimonios,  Diotimos,  and  Prdteas.  The  inscription  gives 
Lakedaimonios  and  Diotimos,  and  a  name  has  dropped  out  between. 
The  twenty  ships  he  places  (i.  51.  4)  under  Glauk6n  and  Ando- 
kidds — the  well-known  orator  of  that  name,  who  was  afterwards 
in  Sicily  (see  p.  75).  But  the  names  in  the  inscription  are 
Qlauk6n,  [Metagjends,  and  Drakontid^s.  Mr.  Hicks  remarks; 
^'Either  Thucydides  made  a  slip  or  Andokides  was  unofficially 
attached  to  the  expedition."  (Cf.  on  the  order  of  the  names  of  the 
generals,  above,  p.  614.)  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  inscription 
writes  the  natural  KdpKvpa,  not  the  literary  KepKvpa,  An  inscription 
of  B.C.  375  (Hicks,  148,  149)  fluctuates  between  the  two  spellings. 
JLopKvpaia  seems  to  be  the  best  reading  in  the  Birds,  1463,  where 
see  the  scholia,  and  it  seems  to  be  coming  into  fashion  in  various 
editions.  KtpKvpa  is  really  a  little  like  the  French  fancy  of 
*•  Cantorb^." 

Toil.  ZIL  8  8 
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In  mj  second  Tolnme  (425)  I  placed  ilie  prepantioDs  of  Synr 
Clue  which  were  the  last  events  recoided  there  in  the  year  439. 
NitKn  (393)  points  out  the  chronological  eonfnsirai  of  ]>iod6ros» 
who  places  these  preparations  in  439,  according  to  tiie  reekoning 
of  arehons,  and  in  446,  according  to  his  reckoning  of  consuls. 
I  took  the  later  date,  because  the  arehons  were  more  likely  to 
be  right  than  the  consols,  and  becaase  the  preparations  spoken 
of  are  not  likely  to  have  happened  before  the  death  of  Daoetiitt. 
Nissen  is  hard  on  Dioddros,  calling  him  **8chwachkopf/'  and 
saying  that  he  deals  with  his  dates  like  a  pack  of  cards.  He  says 
troly  that  Dioddros  places  these  preparations  in  the  same  yesr 
as  the  beginnings  of  qnarrel  abont  Epidamnos.  That  waa  cer- 
tainly, as  he  says,  not  in  the  archonship  of  GlankidaB  (439-43SX 
bnt  in  that  of  Antilochidto  (435-'434)  <^  poosibly  earlier.  This 
connexion  goes  for  quite  as  much  as  his  date,  perhaps  for  more. 
If  we  can  bring  down  the  Syracnsan  preparations  as  late  as  435, 
we  bring  them  into  direct  connexion  with  the  Athenian  treaties 
with  Rhftgion  and  Leontinoi  in  433. 

The  names  of  the  Leontine  envoys  are  worth  recording ;  they 
are  so  truly  Sikeliot.  Timdn6r  son  of  Agathokl^;  Sdsb  son  of 
Glankias ;  Gel6n  son  of  Exdkestos. 


NOTE  IV.  p.  23. 

The  Expected  Contbibutions  fbom  Sicily  to  thb 

Peloponnesiait  Fleet. 

The  well-known  passage  in  Thacydides,  ii.  7.  2,  is  both  hard 
to  construe  and  hard  to  fit  in  with  what  we  know  of  the  fiicts 
of  the  case.     The  words  stand  thus ; 

Koi  AaKtdaifiovlou  fiiv  np6g  ratg  avrov  vfrapxcwrau  €(  *lrakias  mi 
ZuccXiof  rotr  riKtivw  iXoftivois  pavt  inrrox'^omf  notngr&at  Kar6.  p^ytSot 
tS>v  trdXcttv,  &t  is  t6v  vAvra  apiBpA»  vwvTcaaHrimv  WMf  c(ro/im»v,  mm 
dpyvpiop  prjrhiw  iroifidCfw. 

Arnold  remarks  that  "it  would  not  be  easy  to  parallel  the 
obscurity  and  grammatical  solecisms  of  this  sentence."  He  dis- 
cusses the  construing  at  some  length,  as  do  Orote  (vii.  177)  and 
Mr.  Jowett  (Thuc.  ii.  90).  One  is  inclined  to  say  that,  at  whateyer 
risk  of  grammar,  avrov  must  surely  mean  "  in  Italy  and  Sicily,"  as 
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aBSQredly  there  were  no  Italiot  or  Sikeliot  ships  ready  in  Pelo- 
ponnteoe  just  then.  But,  if  mvs  be  taken  as  the  nominatiye  for 
F^cffy  avTov  may  stand  for  Peloponn^sos.  Stilt  this,  or  any  other 
constmetion  or  emendation,  takes  us  only  a  very  little  way.  The 
punle  is  that  there  is  assumed  to  be  a  Peloponnesian  party  in 
Sicily  (o2  rt^um^  Mpfvoc),  and  that  language  is  used  like  cirtrax* 
6ffm»,  which  has  a  sound  of  supremacy  about  it  Perhaps  we 
ought  not  to  insist  too  much  on  this  last  point;  but  the  fact 
remains  that»  beyond  this  passage,  there  is  nothing  to  imply  even 
alliance  between  Sparta  or  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy  and  any 
Sikeliot  city  whatever.  To  send  embassies  to  persuade  them  to 
take  the  Peloponnesian  side  would  be  the  meet  natural  thing  in 
the  world,  all  the  more  so  after  the  Athenian  alliance  with  Hh6- 
gion  and  Leontinoi.  But  here  an  existing  alliance,  looking  rather 
like  a  dependent  alliance,  seems  taken  for  granted.  On  the  other 
band,  a  later  passage,  at  the  time  when  the  Athenian  intervention 
in  Sicily  actually  begins,  seems  to  imply  that  the  alliance  was 
contracted  now  (iii.  86.  3) ; 

(vfifMxoi    di    Toit   ftcy    ZvpOKXHTUHt  ^amf  wkifw  ILafMapufaitw  al  SKXm 

These  last  en^hatic  words  contain  the  root  of  the  matter. 
Whatever  engagements  were  entered  into  now,  nothing  came  of 
them ;  if  ships  were  ordered  to  be  built,  they  were  not  built. 

In  two  later  passages,  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  Athenian 
invasion,  it  again  seems  implied  that  there  was  no  alliance.  Thus, 
in  vi.  II.  3,  Nikias  is  made  to  say  that  the  Sikeliots  may  haply 
act  against  Athens  out  of  good  will  to  the  Lacedaemonians  {pvp 
fth  y&p  iAp  tk&ottp  Ittaarw,  x^f^^O*  m^^  another  thing  from  being 
bound  by  treaty.  And  in  vi.  34.  3,  Hermokrat^s  is  made  to 
recommend  asking  help  at  Sparta  and  Corinth  {n€fA^»fup  bi  kqI  is 
fijip  ABUCf&u^iopa  Ktu  «s  K&pUfOop^  btofitpoi  dwpo  Ktrrh.  rdxof  jSoij^ciy  Ktu 
n&r  ^fceS  w^ftop  jajwiv),  just  as  he  recommends  asking  for  it  at 
Carthage  and  elsewhere.  But  here  it  may  be  said  that  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Gela  had  put  an  end  to  Peloponnesian,  as  well  as  Athe- 
nian, alliances  in  Sicily. 

Our  one  undoubted  fact  is  that,  till  the  sending  of  Gylippos, 
Peloponnesians  and  Sikeliots  did  nothing  for  one  another.  It 
thus  becomes  a  curious  question  and  no  more  whether  the  five 
hundred  ships  mean  the  whole  Peloponnesian  fleet  or  the  part  of 

8  s  2 
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it  which  was  to  be  supplied  by  Italy  and  Sicily.  Arnold  and 
Thirl  wall  (iii.  83)  take  it  in  the  latter  sense,  which  is  the  most 
obvious  meaning  of  the  words ;  but  five  hundred  is  so  vast  a 
number  that  the  other  meaning,  taken  by  Grote,  Holm,  and  Mr. 
Jowett,  seems  more  likely.  It  draws  also  some  confirmatioii  from 
the  words  of  Diod6r08,  zii.  41 ;  mc  rein  Korii  rijv  'IroXuiv  nu  SudtXmf 
arvftfuixovt  dioxoatois  rpufptiraf  thrtttrap  jSoi^^eiv. 

H.  Droysen  (Athen  und  der  Westen,  55)  has  an  "Excars" 
headed  "das  dorische  Flottenproject."  He  refers  to  the  words 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Korkyraians  in  Thuc.  L  36.  2,  about 
Korkyra ',  r^r  re  yiip  *IraXuzs  Jcol  SticcX^ciff  xak&g  m^Hurkav  KunUy  ^art 
/A^Tc  tKtWtv  pavrucoif  iaerai  HfXoirovtniaiois  circX^clr  r6  r  MM€  vpog  raiati 
vapantfiyfrcu.     His  comment  is ; 

"Reichen  die  Anfange  des  doiischen  Flottenprojectes  bis  in 
den  Sommer  433,  so  ist  die  Thukydideische  Nachricht  im  zweiten 
Buche  falsch ;  ist  dagegen  diese  Nachricht  richtig,  so  scheint  die 
Andeutung  in  der  Rede  der  Korkyraer  ohne  Grand  zu  aein. 
Hat  Thukydides  in  der  spat  ausgearbeiteten  Rede  yielleicht  die 
Zeiten  nicht  streng  auseinander  gehalten  1 " 

Surely  this  is  seeing  rather  further  than  we  can  see.  Droysen 
has  himself  shown  as  well  as  any  one  how  Athens  had  been  for 
a  long  time  looking  westward.  The  words  in  the  Eorkyraian 
speech  need  not  refer  to  any  definite  proposal  like  the  "  dorische 
Flottenproject "  of  431.  The  Korkyraian  orators  are  simply 
putting  all  manner  of  cases  that  may  possibly  happen,  and  show- 
ing how  useful  to  Athens  the  alliance  of  Korkyra  will  be  in  any 
of  them. 

This  last  suggests  the  contrast  with  a  later  time  when  the  value 
of  Korkyra  to  Athens  was  insisted  on,  with  reference,  not  to  Italy 
and  Sicily,  but  to  points  nearer  home.  So  Isok.  zv.  108;  rU  y^ 
ovK  oli(  KopKvpcw  [so  Elass ;  it  used  to  be  Kcpjcvpav]  fi€»  iv  inucaupo^ 
TOTij^  Koi  jtdXXicrra  KtifUvrfp  r&v  ircpi  IlcXoirdyyijO'Oi'.  Cf.  Xen.  HelL  vi. 
2.  9.  Just  above  (vi.  2.  3)  Sicily  comes  in,  but  from  the  other 
side ;  tntfi^av  [ol  Acuccdaifufyio*]  npos  AioyvcMV  dtddaKom^s  »s  koI  mtp^ 
XpfjCifJLOV  urj  T^jv  Kipicvpap  firj  vn  * }i.Br)vaiots  tlvtu. 

In  both  this  and  the  last  note  I  am  deeply  obliged  to  Mr. 
Goodwin  for  many  suggestions. 
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NOTE  V.   p.  28. 
Thjb  Embassy  of  Goroias. 

This  embassy  from  Sicily  to  Athens  is  of  high  historical  im- 
portance  on  account  of  the  later  events  which  it  led  to ;  but  it 
clearly  became  much  more  fiunous  on  account  of  the  share  which 
the  Leontine  orator  Qorgias  was  said  to  have  had  in  it. 

The  two  main  accounts  are  those  of  Thncydides  (iii.  86.  4)  and 
Dioddros  (xii.  53).  Thncydides  does  not  mention  Gorgias;  it 
was  not  at  all  his  way  to  do  so.  His  words  are  simply ;  h  cZv 
*AA|Miff  ir/jfi^rorrcr  o2  r&w  \ittaniimv  (;Vfiftaxoi  Kara  t€  troXai^  (vfAftaxiav 
Koi  Sti  "imvfs  ffroy,  miBovai  rovg  *ABfiwalovt  wtfi^^m  rat  vavt, 

Diod6ro8,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of  Oorgias  as  head  of 
a  Leontine  embassy ;  ArarriMM  .  .  •  f^/irc/A^y  npia^it  tU  rat  'ABffvat 
.  .  .  j(y  dc  T&9  awoorakfjjpmv  apxturp^fTpfVTrlt  TopyUu  6  prfT^p,      He  then 

goes  on  to  say  a  great  deal  about  Gorgias'  rhetoric,  and  attributes 
to  him  the  winning  over  of  the  Athenians  to  the  Leontine  petition. 
He  appears  as  rAof  irtia-ag  ro^  'ABipntovs  avfifMa)(fjirai  rote  Awovrivois, 

The  difference  is  remarkable.     Grote  says  (vii.  1 80) ; 

"Diodorus  probably  copied  from  Ephorus  the  pupil  of  Iso- 
krat6s.  Among  the  writers  of  the  Isokratean  school,  the  persons 
of  distinguished  rhetors,  and  their  supposed  political  efficiency, 
counted  for  much  more  than  in  the  estimation  of  Thucydid^.'' 

Li  such  a  case  Thucydides  was  sure  to  make  the  least  and  Dio- 
d6ro8  the  most  of  such  a  man  as  Gk)rgia8.  But  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Gk>rgias  was  there.  He  may  very  well  have 
spoken,  and  his  style  of  oratory  may  very  well  have  been  noticed, 
whether  it  directly  led  to  persuasion  or  not.  His  presence  is 
distinctly  asserted  by  Plato,  Hippias  Major,  282 ;   ropytas  o^or  6 

AromiKOf  <ro<l>urnfs  f^vpo  AtftlKtro  dfjftoo-l^  oiKoBtv  vpea-fi€v»Py  mt  hcant' 
TaT09  ^P  Atovrivaw  rii  Koivii  wparrtiVy  Koi  iv  rf  ^ht^  tbo^tp  (iptoTa  f (irciy. 
So  Timaios,  as  quoted  by  Dionysios  (de  Lysia,  p.  3),  speaking  of 
Gorgias  as  an  orator,  adds,  ms  fiip  Tlpuu^  if>rfat¥  .  .  .  ^pUa  'A^^rafc 

The  remarkable  thiDg  in  the  narrative  of  Thucydides  is,  not 
that  he  does  not  mention  Gorgias,  but  that  he  seems  to  make 
no  mention  of  Leontine  envoys  at  all.  His  words  are  ol  r&p  Atop- 
Tuf»p  (vfipaxoi.     I  do  not  know  that  anybody  has  noticed  this 
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except  Arnold,  whoEe  comment  was  moat  thoroughly  to  the  par- 
poEe  as  long  as  only  the  RhegiDe,  and  not  the  Leontine,  treaty 
was  known.  "  He  says  *  the  allies  of  the  Leontines '  rather  than 
'the  Leontines  and  their  allies/  because  the  argument  of  'an 
old  alliance  already  Eubsisting'  could  only  cu  far  as  u»  know 
be  used  by  the  Rhegians,  and  not  by  the  Leontines  themselves." 
He  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  Bhegine  inscription.  But  now  that 
we  know  that  there  was  a  Leontine  treaty,  we  must  look  for  some 
other  explanation.  Perhaps,  like  the  idiom  of  oi  wtpiy  the  words 
ol  T&v  htovrivtAv  (vfifuixoi  may  be  taken  to  mean  "  the  Leontines  and 
their  allies." 

There  must  have  been  some  confusion  when  Pausanias  (vi.  1 7. 8) 
seems  to  have  thought  that  Gorgias  and  Tisias  (see  vol.  ii.  412) 

were  fellow-envoys ;  rvdoKifi^o-aA  dc  ropyisw  A(fya»y  cWxa  tp  re  wmnfYvptt 
rj  'OXv/iiriicJ  <l>aa\  Koi  d<juK6iJU¥0P  Karh  vpftr^iop  6fiov  Tiaitf  irap^  'AA|- 

Muoiff.  But  Tisias,  if  he  was  there  at  all,  must  have  gone,  as  Holm 
(iL  404)  suggests,  to  speak  for  Syracuse  against  Gorgias.  Plato 
(Phaidros,  p.  267)  couples  Gorgias  and  Tisias,  but  it  need  not 
refer  to  the  embassy. 

Thucydides  puts  the  reason  which  determined  the  Athenians 
to  send  the  help  that  was  asked  of  them  in  a  very  practical 
shape ; 

lYrr/i^fov  ol  'A^yqtoi  TfJ£  nip  oht€t6TrfTos  irpo^o-ci,  /3ovX<(/iCPOt  ^  fi^c 
aiTOP  if  TffP  Jl€\o'n6vpfiaop  SytuSai  avr<S^ey,  np6fr€tpdp  re  iriMov/icvoi  cc 
o-ffntn  ^vparii  thf  ra  cV  r§  SoccXif  vm>X(</Ma  ytP€ir$ai, 

The  vague  looking  towards  Italiot  and  Sikeliot  affairs  which 
we  have  seen  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  long  before  has  now 
grown  into  a  more  definite  feeling.  Sicilian  conquest  now  presents 
itself  as  a  possible  thing,  the  chances  of  which  should  be  enquired 
into.  The  full  frame  of  mind  of  the  great  invasion  was  yet  to 
come. 

Diodoros  (xii.  54)  puts  the  case  strongly,  but  his  words  read 
a  little  like  a  paraphrase  of  those  of  Thucydides ; 

*A$ripaioi  Koi  iraKai  flip  ^aap  cVi^fujral  r^s  SixcXuw  dia  ri^v  dpcn^  r^r 
X»paty  K€ki  rorc  d*  da-fupas  irpoabt^dfupoi  rov;  rov  Topyiov  Xoyovr,  i^tf^" 
aapTo  avfAfwxioif  iienffiwtip  toU  Acomvoir*  np6(f>axyuf  fttp  <p€poPT€t  rifp  rmp 
wyytpSiP  xp^lop  Koi  dcijo-iy,  rj  d*  (1X7^19  r^r  ptfirop  (nrfvdoyrcff  KoniKr^- 
aaaBai, 

He  then  goes  back  to  the  Corinthian  and  Korkyraian  orations, 
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and  makes  the  remarks  quoted  in  p.  19.  He  farther  finds  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  Athenian  dominion  in  general,  and  then 
goes  on  with  the  expedition  of  Lachte  and  Charoiadds. 


NOTE  VI.  p.  53. 

Th£  Speech  of  Hebmokbat£8  at  Qela. 

That  this  finmous  speech  is  somewhat  startling,  not  exactly  what 
we  should  have  looked  for  from  a  Syracusan  orator  of  the  time, 
18  phun  on  the  face  of  things.  Into  this  point  I  have  gone  some- 
what largely  in  the  text.  But  I  do  not  see  that  we  need  make 
the  inferences  which  H.  Droysen  (Athen  and  der  Westen,  Excurs. 
I.  pp.  50-54)  makes  from  it     His  conclusion  is; 

''  So  vortrefflich  diese  Rede  des  Thokydides  componirt  ist,  den 
Werth  einer  Urkunde  fiir  jene  Yerhaltnisse  imd  Vorgange  wird 
man  ihr  nicht  beimessen  dttrfen;  sie  schildert  die  Situation  so  wie 
Thokydides  sie  sich  yorstellt,  nicht  wie  sie  in  Wirklichkeit  ge- 
wesen  ist.*' 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  ever  attributed  to  this  speech  or  to 
any  speech  in  debate,  however  reported,  the  exact  value  of  a  formal 
document.  The  value  of  a  speech  and  the  value  of  a  document 
are  of  quite  different  kinds;  the  merits  and  the  weaknesses  of 
the  two  sources  of  knowledge  are  as  nearly  as  possible  opposite 
to  one  another.  But  neither  Thirlwall  nor  Grote  found  out  this 
marked  contrast  between  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  speech 
as  reported  by  Thucydides.  Neither  did  Droysen 's  countryman 
Holm,  whose  summary  of  the  matter  (G.  S.  ii.  8)  is  very  much 
to  the  purpose.  The  result,  he  says,  of  the  present  Athenian 
invasion  was  to  unite  the  Sikeliots,  at  least  for  a  moment ; 

"In  dieser  Hinsicht  is  das  Auftreten  des  Hermokrates  von 
grosser  Bedeutung;  die  sicilischen  Griechen  fiihlen  sich  als  die 
Yertreter  von  ganz  Sicilien,  wo  Sikeler  und  Phonicier  kaum 
mitzahlen  und  Athener  Fremdlinge  sind.  Est  ist  die  beste  Erlau- 
terung  des  im  Anfange  dieses  Abschnitts  Dargelegten." 

Droysen  is  anxious  to  find  out  how  Thucydides  came  to  know 
about  the  speech.  He  says  (p.  53),  with  perfect  truth,  that 
Thucydides  could  not  have  been  at  the  congress  of  Gela.  Cer- 
tainly he  was  in  quite  another  part  of  the  world  (iv.  104.  3). 
His  personal  enquiries  among  men  on  the  Peloponnesian  side 
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began  later  (v.  26.  5).  He  could  hardly,  Droysen  says,  have 
heard  it  from  the  Athenian  generals  when  they  came  back — ^he 
and  they  alike — ^to  their  trials.  Perhape  too  the  Athenian 
generak  did  not  know  exactly  what  went  on  at  Gela.  Perhaps 
too  Thncydides  may  have  heard  something  when  he  was  in  Sicily; 
only  when  was  he  in  Sicily,  and  could  anybody  have  remembered 
the  speech  f  Perhaps,  as  this  congress  of  Gela  was  (see  above, 
p.  604)  the  last  event  recorded  by  Antiochos,  he  read  it  in 
Antiochos'  book.  Only  could  we  trust  Antiochos  to  report  Her- 
mokrat^s'  speech  "  autheutisch,"  ''  unparteiisch  "  f 

I  cannot  see  much  in  all  this.  Before  I  saw  Droysen's  pamphlet, 
I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  authority  was  Hermokrat^ 
himself.  So  I  have  said  in  the  text  (see  p.  56),  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  change  it.  I  bring  in  again  my  old  rule ;  "  Credo  quia 
impossibile.''  It  is  the  very  unexpectedness  of  the  position  taken 
by  Hermokratte  which  is  the  strongest  ground  for  believing  it 
to  be  genuine.  Thucydides,  according  to  his  own  rule  (i.  22), 
would  set  down,  if  possible,  what  Hermokratte  was  reported  to 
have  said,  failing  that,  what  he,  Thucydides,  thought  Hermokratte 
was  likely  to  have  said  under  the  circumstances.  Now  the  speech 
attributed  to  Hermokrat^s,  though  it  in  no  way  contradicts  the 
state  of  things  at  the  time  of  the  congress  of  Gela,  is  certainly 
not  what,  at  the  time  of  that  congress,  was  likely  to  come  into 
the  head  of  Thucydides  as  the  kind  of  speech  which  Hermokrat^ 
would  naturally  make.  It  seems  still  less  likely  when  we  compare 
it  with  the  speeches  attributed  to  Hermokrat^s  at  a  later  time 
(see  p.  1 1 7).  From  them  the  peculiar  insular  view  of  the  speech 
at  Gela,  wide  on  one  side  and  narrow  on  another,  has  altogether 
vanished.  Doubtless  circumstances  had  changed  and  had  made 
that  view  altogether  out  of  place.  But  that  is  not  the  whole 
of  the  case.  The  doctrine  of  Sikeliot  unity,  as  taught  in  the 
speech  at  Gkla,  though  possible  at  the  earlier  time  and  impossible 
at  the  later,  is  just  as  remarkable  at  one  time  as  at  another.  It 
was  a  doctrine  very  natural  to  occur  to  Hermokrat^s ;  it  was  not 
at  all  likely  to  come  into  the  head  of  Thucydides  as  what  Her- 
mokrat^s  might  d  priori  be  expected  to  set  forth.  And,  consider- 
ing the  character  of  Thucydides'  Sicilian  narrative  at  this  stage, 
I  cannot  think  it  likely  that  he  would,  when  first  writing  it,  have 
thought  of  putting  in  any  speech  at  all.  All  this  helps  towards 
the  belief  that  this  speech  does  not  come  under  Thucydides'  second 
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head,  of  speeches  which  he  thought  likely  to  have  been  made, 
bat  rather  under  the  first  head,  when  he  hands  down  to  us,  doubt- 
less in  his  own  words,  speeches  to  which  he  had  himself  listened 
or  the  substance  of  which  had  been  reported  to  him.  And,  if  the 
speech  at  Gela  comes  under  this  last  class  of  all,  no  reporter  is 
BO  likely  as  Hermokratte  himself.  Hermokrat6s  would  remember 
his  own  speech,  if  other  people  had  forgotten  it,  and  he  and 
Thucydides  would  haye  every  temptation  to  talk  oyer  the  matter 
together.  And  I  need  not  stop  to  point  out  that  the  banished 
Thucydides  had  plenty  of  opportunities  of  talking  to  Hermokrat^s, 
either  when  he  was  serying  in  the  iEgeaan  or  eyen  in  Sicily  a  little 
earlier  (see  aboye,  p.  596). 

The  words  in  iy.  60.    I,   *A$rfPaiovt  ot  dvDO/uy  Ifxovrtf  /idXiora  t&v 

'BXXfpmw  (see  p.  57),  fit  in  excellently  with  the  time  of  the  con- 
gress at  Qela.  The  Athenians  had  won  their  success  at  Sphaktdria 
and  they  had  taken  Kythdra  (iy.  53);  the  Thracian  exploits  of 
Brasidas  and  the  Athenian  defeat  at  D^lion  had  not  yet  happened, 
or,  if  they  had  happened,  they  could  not  yet  haye  been  known  in 
Sicily.  On  the  other  hand,  Ght>te  (vii.  188,  see  p.  56)  has  some- 
thing to  say  on  the  words  in  Thucydides  (iy.  60.  i)  where  the 
Athenians  are  spoken  of  as  dXrymr  poual  wapoprts,  with  the  purpose 
of  coming  with  a  greater  force  at  some  future  time.  He  argues 
that  the  Athenian  fleet  now  off  Sicily  could  not  be  called  *'  a  few 
ships,"  that  the  words  could  be  used  only  by  comparison  with  the 
greater  fleets  that  came  afterwards.  He  argues  therefore  that  the 
speech  was  written  after  the  g^reat  Athenian  expedition,  "  though," 
he  adds,  "  I  doubt  not  that  Thucydides  collected  the  memoranda 
for  it  at  the  time." 

This  £eJ1s  in  exactly  with  my  notions,  saye  only  that  I  doubt 
about  Thucydides  "  collecting  memoranda  "  in  this  particular  case. 
In  some  cases  in  the  eighth  book  we  may  yery  well,  with  Arnold 
(iii.  403),  see  preparations  for  speeches  to  be  worked  in  when  the 
writer  came  to  his  final  reyision.  But  that  hardly  applies  here. 
Thucydides,  as  I  hold  (see  aboye,  p.  592),  wrote  a  narrative  of  these 
earlier  Sicilian  wars  soon  after  the  time.  When  he  came  to 
revise  that  narrative,  he  worked  in  this  speech  from  his  fuller 
knowledge,  knowledge  largely  derived  from  Hennokrat§s  himself. 
The  only  other  alternative  that  I  can  conceive  is  that  Thucydides 
wrote  the  speech  when  he  wrote  the  rest  of  the  fourth  book, 
and  that  he  wrote  it  with  the  slighter  knowledge   of  Sicilian 
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afiEairs  which  be  had  then.  We  should  thus  have  to  aappose 
that  the  special  aud  singular  position  taken  up  in  the  speech, 
the  omisgion  of  any  mention  of  the  harharians  of  the  island,  the 
remarkable  line  taken  up  towards  Greeks  out  of  the  island,  were 
due,  not  to  any  peculiarity  in  Hermokrat&s'  personal  view  of 
things,  but  to  the  comparative  ignorance  of  Thucydides  himself 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote  the  fourth  book.  But  in  his  general 
treatment  of  Sicilian  affairs  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  books, 
a  speech  of  any  kind  seems  rather  out  of  place,  and  the  perEonality 
of  Hermokrat^s  could  not  have  impressed  him  then  as  it  certainly 
did  afterwards.  Besides,  though  Thucydides,  when  he  wrote  the 
fourth  book,  did  not  know  so  much  of  Sicily  as  he  came  to  know 
afterwards,  he  knew  much  more  than  this  view  would  allow.  For 
instance,  he  knew  perfectly  well  the  importance  of  the  Sikels. 
And  I  think  we  may  add  that  he  was  not  indisposed  (see  above, 
p.  594)  to  bring  in  what  he  did  know  about  Sicily  (see  iii.  88.  2,  3; 
116.  I,  a  ;  iv.  24.  5 ;  perhaps  iii«  103.  i;  v.  4.  4).  There  is  also 
Crete's  very  strong  argument  for  the  later  date. 

At  the  same  time,  though  Thucydides  learned,  as  I  feel  sure, 
a  good  deal  about  the  speech  from  Hermokrat^  it  is  quite  possible 
that  he  may  also  have  read  something  in  Antiochos.  I  think  I  can 
afford  to  make  Droysen  a  present  of  all  that  can  be  got  out  of 
ntpuckvCofjUpfj  in  vi.  3.  2,  and  of  w^pipfivros  in  iv.  64.  3  (see  vol.  ii. 
p.  457).  These  last  words  come  happily  for  Droysen,  to  whom 
they  give  a  chance  of  talking  (p.  51)  of  "  eines  meerumschlungenen 
Yaterlandes."  The  word  caiTies  one  back  to  the  songs  of  forty 
years  back  and  more. 

We  must  here  not  forget  tlie  speech  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Hermokrat^  by  Timaios,  which  was  so  severely  blamed  by  Poly- 
bios  (xii.  25  A;).  The  case  is  somewhat  the  same  as  that  of  the 
speeches  (other  than  those  in  Herodotus)  which  were  attiibuted 
to  Qelon  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Athenian  and  Spartan 
envoys.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  516.  Only  we  haye  here  nothing  answer- 
ing to  the  speech  (from  Antiochos  or  Philistoe  ?)  which  in  that 
case  Poly  bios  approved,  and  which  was  certainly  not  that  in 
Herodotus.  K  we  are  surprised  then  at  Polybios'  not  mentioning 
the  speech  in  Herodotus,  we  are  yet  more  surprised  now  at  his  not 
mentioning  the  speech  in  Thucydides.     But  so  it  is. 

The  passage  in  which  Polybios  discusses  the  speech  devised  by 
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TimaioB  (see  p.  56)  is,  anluckily,  not  only  a  fragment  but  a  muti* 
lated  fragment.  But  we  can  see  that  Polybios'  chief  objection  was 
that  Hermokratlsy  one  of  the  most  practical  of  men  (see  p.  48),  one 
of  the  least  likely  to  talk  childish  common*plaoes  (oIi  ^tirr*  dv  dcoi 
tMptanrtaf  ^ipam^dciff  mil  dutrpifiutovt  X^yavs),  is  made  to  spend  too 
much  time  in  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  peace  above  war 
in  an  assembly  which  knew  all  about  it  («V  evmhpUf  caX&r  yiyw- 
aKWTi  rckv  Touxvras  ircpifrffrcutr),  and  in  praising  the  men  of  Gela  and 
Kamarina  first,  for  having  mude  peace  with  one  another,  secondly 
for  trying  to  bricg  the  other  cities  to  the  like  godly  unity.  This 
last  does  not  seem  a  very  bad  fault  \  and  some  talk  of  that  kind 
might  be  politic.  But  the  third  ground  of  praise  is  remarkable 
and  instructive.  While  the  other  two  are  obvious  and  open  to 
any  rhetorician,  this  one,  we  feel  sure,  Timaios  must  have  found 
in  Antiochos  or  some  other  good  authority.  The  words  stand 
thus; 

TpiTov  iiri  vpofywfiuiv  rov  fi^  /SovXruccr^at  rii  irXi}^  ir«pl  t&¥  dtaXvcrcivy, 
dkkh  rofift  vpotOT&ras  t&p  iroXircv/iaro»v. 

The  ground  of  praise  seems  to  be  that  this  delicate  diplomatic 
business  was  done  in  a  way  more  like  that  of  modem  diplomacy 
than  was  usual  in  the  Greek  commonwealths  (see  p.  48).  The 
Qeloans  and  Eamarinaians  chose  to  have  the  matter  debated  by  a 
small  body  of  leading  men  from  each  city — by  a  diplomatic  con- 
gress in  fact — rather  than  to  leave  it  to  the  popular  assemblies  of 
each  city.  They  might,  when  they  had  concluded  their  own  peace 
or  truce,  have  carried  it  round  to  the  other  Sikeliot  cities,  asking 
each  separately  to  agree  to  it.  This  was  what  was  afterwards 
actually  done  to  the  Italiot  cities,  when  the  peace  was  offered  to 
them  and  accepted  by  all  except  Lokroi  (see  p.  64).  In  this  way 
the  whole  matter  would  have  had  to  be  debated  separately  in  the 
popular  assembly  of  each  city.  Instead  of  this,  the  matter  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  single  representative  body,  of  deputies  sent 
by  each  city.  The  final  confirmation  of  each  city  might  still  be 
needed ;  but  it  would  be  merely  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a 
treaty  already  discussed  and  put  into  shape  by  a  select  body. 
Such  a  body,  had  it  become  permanent,  might  have  become  the 
kernel  of  a  Sikeliot  confederation.  That  such  was  the  nature  of 
the  gathering  at  Gela  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  words  of  Thucy- 
dides  (iv.  58.  i).  The  koivw  to  which  Hermokrat^  speaks  is 
made  up  of  aw6  murw  r&v  irdXr«ir  np^a-fias.     And  these  ir^cV/Sccs  are 
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epoken  of  as  equivalent  to  ol  aKkot  luctkiAroi  (ppiXBoms  cr  FcXor. 
This  almost  looks  as  if  they  came  with  full  powers  to  consent  to 
anything  in  the  name  of  their  several  cities.  Bat  even  if  the 
treaty  had  afterwards  to  he  put  to  a  Tea  or  Nay  vote  of  each  city, 
the  details  at  least  had  heen  discussed  and  the  document  drawn 
up  by  the  representative  body.  The  account  in  Thucydides  (iv.  65) 
does  not  absolutely  rule  this  point ;  but  perhaps  it  looks  more  as 
if  the  decision  of  the  assembly  had  been  final. 

The  oligarchic,  perhaps  federalist*  Hermokratte  would  naturally 
prefer  the  single  smaller  body. 

In  this  way  the  despised  Timaios,  if  he  does  not  actually  help 
us  to  a  new  fact,  at  least  puts  a  fact  recorded  by  Thucydides  into 
fresh  and  very  instructive  prominence. 


NOTE  Vn.  p.  88. 

The  Designs  of  Alkibiad^s. 

Thb  question  of  the  designs  of  Alkibiad^s  in  the  gp-eat  Sicilian 
expedition  stands  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  designs  of  the 
Athenian  people  in  general.  And  both  are  distinct  from  the 
designs  of  the  Athenian  people  at  the  earlier  time  with  which  I 
had  to  deal  in  Note  II,  when  Alkibiadte  was  not  yet  a  political 
leader.  And  in  both  cases  we  must  again  distinguish  the  vague 
thoughts  which  float  in  the  minds  either  of  one  man  or  of  a  multi- 
tude from  deliberate  purposes  which  have  taken  a  definite  shape 
and  which  either  man  or  multitude  would  openly  avow. 

In  the  earlier  stage  of  Athenian  intervention  in  Sicily  we  have 
seen  that  Sicilian  conquest,  whole  or  partial,  was  seriously  looked 
on  as  something  possible  on  the  part  of  Athens  (see  p.  29).  We 
have  seen  also  (see  above,  p.  615)  that  Carthage  had  a  large  enough 
place  in  men's  minds  to  supply  the  comic  poets  with  jokes.  This 
last  does  not  prove  that  any  man  would  have  spoken  seriously  of 
an  attack  on  Carthage  in  the  assembly  or  elsewhere. 

At  the  time  which  we  have  now  reached,  Thucydides  distinctly 
describes  the  Athenian  people  in  general  as  entertaining  serious 
schemes  of  Sicilian  conquest,  seemingly  of  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
island.  He  comments — with  all  the  full  knowledge  of  his  sixth 
and  seventh  books — on  their  ignorance  of  what  Sicilian  conquest 
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involved  and  specially  of  the  size  of  the  island  (see  Qrote,  vii.  220, 
32 1).  Speaking  in  his  own  person,  he  says  nothing  about 
Carthage.    At  the  very  beginning  of  .the  sixth  book  he  says  ; 

rev  ^  avrov  x^i^ampot  'AAimuoi  iffovkom-o  ad$ig  ft^i(on  mpaaicwj  r^r 
fMitb  AaxffTQt  Mii  %vpviU9otfT09  M  luctkloM  irXcvoturfff  KaratrpM^aaB ai^ 
9I  dvyttiyro,  Artcpot  o2  iro^ol  Smt  rov  fuy€$out  rifv  yijo'ov  km  r&v 
itfouoowrmw  rov  irXi^tw  mi  'EXX^vwp  xal  Pap^ofHUf. 

A  little  later,  just  after  his  description  of  Sicily  (vi.  6.  i)  he 
says  that  the  Athenians  designed  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  but  cloked 
it  under  a  show  of  helping  their  kinsfolk  and  allies  ; 

ToatttiTa  ZByif  'EXXi^MtJ^  mi  fiapfiapwf  SMccXiar  f  mi,  «il  cVl  roo^i^dc 
cZtroM  cMpf  o2  'A^PfUM  arpaTiV€i¥  &pfUf¥ro^  iff>iifi€¥Oi  f^ip  rj  aXiy^c- 
CTaTjf  wpo^airti  rfjt  wdirtig  Hpftip,  Potfituf  d<  ^fta  tlmptttm 
ffcv\6fJLtvoi  ToU  tavT&p  (yyytpttri  ical  nlig  vpovytytvtffJMPOu  (yfifiaxois. 

Here,  when  speaking  of  the  people  at  large,  there  is  nothing 
about  Carthage.  Carthaginian  conquest,  though  a  good  deal  in 
men's  heads,  had  not  taken  the  same  definite  shape  as  Sicilian 
conquest  But  Thucydides,  in  his  own  person  (vi.  15.  2),  puts 
Carthaginian  designs  into  the  mind  of  Alkibiad^s ;  he  is  fidKiara 
arpaniyrftrai  re  itn$vp^  kjoU  ikniC^v  SuEtXtop  rt  di*  ovrov  ical  Kapxrfi6pa 

Views  on  Carthage  seem  to  imply  views  beyond  Carthage ;  and 
Alkibiadto,  in  his  speech  at  Sparta  (vi.  90.  i),  is  made  (see  p.  198) 
to  set  forth  the  very  widest  views  as  those  of  the  whole  Athenian 
people ; 

crXcvcrofMy  tt  2i«cXmv  wp&rop  pip,  ct  dvpaipeBa,  2iK§kt»rag  jcom- 
orp€^6iupoif  pMva  d*  txtipcvg  aSOts  Koi  *IraXi«raf,  circtra  kcA  lijg  KapxO' 
iopi»p  op)fig  col  avT&p  earoinipaaroPT€g, 

It  is  worth  notice  that  there  is  here  no  distinct  mention  of  the 
barbaiian  part  of  Sicily,  though  Panormos,  Solous,  and  Motya 
must  be  understood  as  coming  under  the  head  of  the  ILapxjifioviMP 

AU  this,  so  says  Alkibiadte,  was  only  to  find  the  means  of  making 
an  attack  on  Peloponndsos,  and  in  the  end  ruling  all  Hellas,  seem- 
ingly both  continuous  and  scattered  (rov  (vpuroprog  'EXXi^wicov  fy$€Uf). 
To  this  end  the  Athenians  were  to  build  ships  with  the  timber  of 

Italy  {rptfiptig  re  wp^  raig  ^ptrepais  woKKiig  pavtnfytfO'dpMvoi^  cxovoi^ff  Tfjg 

'IruXuu  (vka  SffiBopa),  and  to  bring  with  them  the  whole  force  of  the 
West,  Greek  and  barbarian  {Kopiaoprtg  ^vpnaanp  piv  r^y  iictlBtp 
npoaytpopipifp  ivpaptp  rmp  'EXXijmm',  iroXXovt  dc  fiapfiapovg  purdwrdptpoif 
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rovff).  In  all  thig  description,  spoken  when  and  where  it  m 
spoken,  Alkibiadte  was  sure  to  make  the  most  of  eyerytliii^  and 
he  was  not  unlikely  to  inyent  something.  On  the  whc^,  it  may 
be  safe  to  say  that  he  takes  his  own  serious  schemes  and  his  own 
dreams  to  boot,  and  speaks  of  them  all  as  the  serious  schemes  of  the 
Athenian  people.  But  no  doubt  both  he  and  the  people  in  general 
were  quite  ready  to  take  anything  that  they  had  a  chance  of 
getting.  This  was  ^  ^y  t&p  itXci^mmt  rmBvfua^  as  Thucydides  calls 
it  (in  yi.  24.  3)  when  6  iroXw  iiuKt  nd  OTpart^nft  hoped  iw  rt  rf 
napArn  dpyvptov  oUnw^  xal  npocKTrja-turdat  iviHtfUP  S699  oiSior  /MMO^o^opaw 
im6pfyiv. 

The  later  writers — even  the  contemporary  Philistos  would  for 
these  matters  be  in  some  sort  a  later  writer — ^naturally  exa^^rate. 
I  have  quoted  (see  above,  p.  630)  the  place  in  Diod6ro6  (xiL  54) 
where  he  speaks  of  Athenian  plans  at  the  time  (tf  the  embassy  of 
Qorgias.  At  the  present  stage  (xiii.  2)  he  does  not  talk,  aa  one 
might  have  expected,  about  Carthage  and  more  distant  places,  but 

only  of  Sicily ;  Suftafrtt  fUfurrtctpurfUPM  rms  ikntat^y  i$  ^rocfiov  jcan^ 
tckrjpovv  fpimCw  rffv  ZtxcXmv.  But  he  has  also  a  very  strange  story, 
wherever  he  fotmd  it,  about  a  secret  agreement  between  the  Senate 
and  the  generals,  in  which  Nikias  must  surely  have  been  outvoted ; 

r^c  fMV  cZv  o2  CTpaniyot  furii  rrjt  PovK^  tv  anopp^fr^  (nwr^votrfr* 
iPovXivovro  vS>s  XP^  ttoncrjirai  ra  Kara  rijv  SuccXuv  iiof  Tjjt  vrfirov  Kpai^m' 
tn»,  tRio(«p  oZv  avroiff,  ScXivot/iriovf  xol  2vpaKiovalew  ordpamMaua^oi, 
roU  y  ^fXXoif  atrX&s  rdfai  <f>6povt  obt  nor  ^viavn&y  ounwtn  rolt  *ABt/waiott, 
This  comes  up  again  in  the  imaginary  speech  of  Gylippos  (xiii.  30). 
The  story  is  hardly  worth  refuting. 

Platarch,  in  the  Life  of  Alkibiadte  (17),  brings  out  more 
strongly  than  Thucydides  does  the  distinction  which  Thucydides 
certainly  draws  between  the  schemes  of  Alkibiadte  and  the 
schemes  of  other  people.  The  Athenians  had  wished  for  Sicily 
even  during  the  life-time  of  Periklde.  It  seems  implied  that 
Perikl^s  kept  them  back;  for,  as  soon  as  he  died,  they  eagerly 
welcomed  every  opening  for  meddling  in  Sicilian  affairs  (SokXuv 
ml  UrpucX/ovr  tfn  {myros  tirtBCpuovy  *A&rivaioi  ml  rtXfvii/tfuww  i^iurio 
MIC  rhf  XryoftcMxc  fiotfOtias  xol  avpjiaxuis  IhrtfMirw  ittaariirt  roit  diumv/ihots 
'iftr6  IvpoKowimy  imfiaBpas  tjjs  fui^opos  trrpartUu  TtMnrts),  But  till 
Alkibiad^s  stirred  them  up,  nobody  thought  of  anything  beyond 
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Sicily ;  it  was  he  who  first  dreamed  of  Carthage  and  Libja  and  of 
attacking  Peloponndsos  with  Western  help  (apj^i^  yap  ttwu,  wp^  A 
^XiTiMty  duwotiTo  r^  ffrparcioff,  ov  rAor,  &avtp  o2  Xoiirol,  ^MtkloM  •  .  •  . 
Kopx^df^Ki  KOI  Ai^nyp  ^ipoiroKmWy  ix  dc  rwr»p  irpo<ryvPO^««M»y  *IraXiav  «al 
IlffXoinWi^ov  ifdi|  irr/M/9aXX<$ficM>f ,  3X^v  dcly  i<lt6^a  rov  iroXcfiov  ZiicfXcay 
^ffOMiro).  This  may  seem  to  come  from  Alkibiad^'  speech  at  Sparta 
in  Thncydid^s.     He  persuaded  the  young  to  share  in  his  dreams 

{roift  fU9  Movff  avT6$€w  cij^cv  rf^  rait  Airi<rtv  ivifpfUifOvs)  \  the  old 
Beem  not  to  go  beyond  telling  stories  of  old  campaigns  which  stir 
up  the  young  still  further  {rw  ti  irptafimpi^v  ffxpo&vro  irciKkii  Bavfuuna 
ntfii  oTpartias  vtpatjfWT^v).  Many  therefore  tike  to  the  study  of 
military  geography  (see  p.  105)  and  begin  to  draw  maps  of  the 

lands  spoken  of  {fivTM  woKKovt  fV  rdis  vakaLtrrpai'S  ml  roi(  ^/ian;«Xioiff 
KMltv&tu  r$f  re  tfifowr  r6  trxw*^  "^^  Btvuf  Aifivrft  ml  Kapxffioms 
imoypdifHun^s). 

In  the  Life  of  Nikias  (12),  written,  one  may  suppose,  later  than 
that  of  Alkibiad^,  the  influence  of  Alkibiadte  seems  to  go  further. 
The  wish  for  the  Sicilian  expedition  is  universal.  And  the  old 
men  draw  maps  as  well  as  the  young,  only  they  seem  not  to  draw 
actual  maps  of  libya,  but  only  specially  to  note  thoee  points  of 
Sicily  which  look  towards  Libya  (Aort  mi,  vtovt  h  vakalrrpms  xal 
yrpovntt  ^  ipyaanipioit  tsai  iiputvKkioit  irvyKaB€(op€Pmfs  imoypan^tp  r6 
irjfiiMa  rrjt  ^tmiklat  Ka\  fi)v  i^vaw  rfjs  wtfii  odr^y  &ak6aafft  km  Xi^mmk  Ktd 
T^wovSf  dls  rirpawnu  irp6s  Ai/Sm/v  if  pffaos).  But  they  all  look  to 
Sicily  as  merely  a  starting-point ;  they  are  to  overcome  Carthage, 
and  to  become  masters  of  Libya  and  of  the  whole  Western  Mediter- 
ranean (ov  yiip  2tfXov  imtowTO  rot)  iroXcfiov  2utM\iav  aXX*  Sppgfr^ptoPj  &s 
Sar*  aMjs  diaymrurtfficyot  irpds  Ketpxtfiopiovs  Koi  trxfliroffTtt  Sipa  Atffwpf  km 
rijp  hnr6s  'HpaieX«u»r  trnikSv  BdXairvap), 

When  we  have  got  to  the  pillars  of  Hdraklte,  we  have  got 
to  those  Iberians  whom  Alkibiadds,  according  to  his  account  at 
Sparta,  thought  of  hiring  to  attack  Peloponn^sos  (see  p.  198). 
Were  they  brought  into  contemporary  comedy  at  this  date,  as 
one  of  the  dreams  of  the  time)  So  thought  Orote  (vii.  200), 
holding  that  the  Tpuf>dkff9  of  Aristophante  was  acted  about  this 
time.  I  am  not  greatly  concerned  whether  Tpi^aXi;^  meant  Alki- 
biadto  or  a  demon,  a  point  discussed  in  our  familiar  Dindorf  s 
Aristophanto,  ii.  658,  and  more  largely  by  Sdvem  (Clouds,  p.  84 
et  Beqq.,  Eng.  Tr.).  But  the  date  does  matter.  There  is  a  long 
extinct  from  the  uncurtailed  Stephen  of  Byzantium  (^ifinp^  ^) 
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preserved  by  ConBtantine  Porphyrogenitus,  De  Adm.  Imp.  23. 
Here  we  get  two  fragments  of  the  Tpc^MiXi/r ; 

teat  *Api<rTO^^f  Tpi^dKijrt' 

fuuf^orr^s  ro^  ''Ifiripap  ro^  'A^ardfxoy  96X01. 

md 

The  mention  of  Aristarchos  looks  dangerously  as  if  the  play 
belonged  to  a  later  date,  after  the  time  of  the  Four  Hundred. 
Aristarchos  appears  in  Thucydides,  viii.  98.  i,  as  one  of  that  bodv, 
and  as  general.     At  the  fall  of  bis  party  in  B.C.  411,  he  flees  to 

Oino^,  Xa/3a>y  Korii  Tdx<»s  ro^as  rwas  rovs  PapPapvraravs,     The  well- 

known  ro£<$rat  were  hardly  Iberians,  and  we  may  hope  that  the 
countrymen  of  Arganthdnios,  if  fidpfiapot,  were  not  papfiap^traroi,. 
There  is  also  a  reference  (Fr.  IX.  Dindorf )  to  Thdramente,  as  well 
as  to  Aristarchos.  It  is  quoted  by  Souidas,  r&p  rpwp  noKAm  Ir, 
and  the  verse  runs, 

iyit  ydp  &v6  BfjpafUvom  Z49ouea  rd  rpia  ravrl. 

The  rpta  Koxd  are  ^  {i^Xov  c^eXjceiy  tj  nutp  xcowcoy  fj  wpfM^ra  n^r 
vaw  Strws  ra;Kiirra  r&y  kokS^v  cmaKkarfivai,  ThSramen^  could  hardly 
have  been  described  as  dispensing  punishments  at  this  I'ate  at  any 
time  before  the  Four  Hundred.  (So  Silvern,  Clouds,  p.  84.) 
Otherwise  Thdramends  and  Aristarchos,  so  prominent  in  41 1, 
might  well  have  been  important  enough  in  4x6-5  to  be  brought 
on  the  comic  stage.  They  may  have  been  among  the  strong 
supporters  of  Alkibiadds,  or  we  might  look  for  them  on  the 
other  side.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the  fragments,  without  explana-. 
tion,  read  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  later  time.  And  some  ex- 
planation is  needed  to  tell  us  whether  the  Iberians  whom  Alki- 
biadls  seems  only  to  have  dreamed  of,  came  under  the  actual 
command  of  Aristarchos.  The  dream  was  fulfilled  in  another 
way  in  the  next  generation,  when  Dionysioe  sent  Iberians,  if  not 
to  Athens,  yet  to  Peloponndsos. 

One  may  believe  that,  in  the  minds  both  of  Alkibiadte  and  of 
other  people,  there  were  three  degrees.  There  were  things  that 
were  dreamed  of  and  perhaps  talked  about  vaguely.  There  were 
things  that  men  seriously  hoped  for  and  seriously  discussed  among 
themselves.  There  were  things  that  could  be  openly  discussed 
in  the  assembly.    The  conquest  of  all  Sicily  had  by  this  time 
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assuredly  reached  the  second  stage;  we  can  hardly  think  that 
it  had  reached  the  third.  lodeed  the  speech  of  the  Athenian 
Euph6mo8  at  Kamarina  (see  p.  191)  seems  distinctly  to  exclude 
it.  He  disclaims  on  the  part  of  Athens  all  design  of  seeking 
in  Sicily  for  any  but  independent  aUies.  As  for  Carthage,  the 
thought  of  conquest  there  had  reached  the  first  stage  as  long  ago 
as  the  acting  of  the  Knights  (see  above,  p.  615).  It  must  by 
this  time  have  got  into  the  second.  Thucydides,  it  must  be 
remembered,  distinctly  says,  through  the  mouth  of  Hermokrat^s 
(vi.  34.  2),  that  the  Carthaginians  lived  in  constant  fear  of  an 
Athenian  attack  (acl  diik^d^ov  tM  foprort  *A^yaioc  avrols  M  ttjv  nSKuf 

But  unless  such  Iberians  had  anyhow  got  to  Athens,  and  had 
suggested  the  thoughts  of  others  to  come,  we  can  hardly  fancy  that 
dominion  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  H^rakl^s  had  got  beyond  the  first 
stage. 

The  remarks  of  Grote  in  the  note  to  vii«  221  seem  hardly  to 
distinguish  between  what  Alkibiad^  would  say  in  the  assembly 
and  out  of  it. 


NOTE  Vm.  pp.  85,  89. 
Sicilian  Embassies  to  Athens  in  b.c.  416. 

Thsbe  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  from  the  words  of  Thucydides 
that  a  formal  embassy  from  Segesta  came  to  ask  for  help  for  that 
city,  according  to  the  e^tiog  treaty  between  Segesta  and  Athens, 
that,  among  the  arguments  which  they  employed,  they  pleaded 
the  farther  call  on  Athens  to  give  help  to  the  Leontines,  and 
that  their  ai^^uments  were  at  a  later  stage  backed  by  the  prayers 
of  Leontine  exiles  who  were  at  Athens.  It  does  not  appear  that 
there  was  any  formal  Leontine  embassy,  and  it  is  not  clear  that 
there  was  at  this  time  any  constituted  Leontine  commonwealth 
capable  of  sending  an  embassy. 

In  Thucydides,  vi.  6.  2,  the  Segestan  envoys  remind  the  Athe- 
nians of  their  own  treaty  with  Athens  renewed  by  Lach^  (see 

p-  33) ; 

ttore  r^y  ytwofitprip  M  Adxfros  ica\  rov  wporepov  iroKifuw  Atovrwcov 
ol  *EytaT<uoi   (vfiftaxioM  dvafUfunfCKOvr^s  Toift  'ABrjvaiovs,  ibiovro  aff>i(Ti 

VOL.  m,  T  t 
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They  then  add  farther  argamentB,  and  they  enlarge  on  the  in- 
terest which  Athena  had  in  defending  the  Leantinea  and  jdl  her 
Sicilian  alUea ; 

Xtytnnu  IXXa  TV  ircXXik  ml  KetfrnKaaom,  tl  29ptuBitnm  Acormovr  rt 
aifturniaamt  irtiUtptfroi  ytw^cvrm^  mu  tov§  Xomtovc  ht  (up^x!"^* 
dtaff)BtlpO¥r€t  aln'oi  r^  Smwrop  iwa/up  rft  liuXtar  irx^tnua-i, 
0itu  ,  .  .  cAippop  d*  thuu  ficr^  r6r  tmokotwmp  Irt  ^vfiiutxmf  opxcji^v  rocr 
2vpaKoaiois» 

The  immediate  daim  of  the  Segeatans  was  their  own  trea;^  with 
Athens.  Under  that  they  ask  for  help  against  Selinooa.  But 
they  bring  in  the  treatment  of  Leontinoi  by  Syracnse  and  the 
general  ambition  of  Syraensey  as  farther  motives  for  Athenian 
intervention  in  Sicily, 

There  is  no  mention  of  Leontine  speakers  at  this  stage.  They 
come  in  later,  after  help  has  been  voted  to  Segesta  and  alter  the 
debate  has  been  reopened  between  Nikias  and  AUdbiad^.  After 
the  speech  of  Alkibiad^  the  Segestans — ^that  ia  the  envoys  who 
came  back  in  vi.  8.  i — are  again  heard  (vi.  19.  i);  so  are 
Leontine  exiles.  The  two  classes,  envoys  and  exiles,  seem  to  be 
distinguished ; 

ol  *AOrpfaiot  aKovirayrtg  mivov  [*AXiri/3uidov]  re  teal  t&p  *£yrcrnuo»r  «u 
AtoprivoMf  ^vyaB»Vf  ot  waptkB^ifTn  cdcofT<S  re  ml  r&v  6pKimp  Mro/<ifiny- 
tTKovras  lKtT€Vov  porf^avu  oil>icri. 

There  is  nothing  here  to  saggest  any  formal  Leontine  embassy. 
It  may  have  been  the  way  in  which  the  Segestan  envoys  and  the 
Leontine  exiles  are  coupled  by  Thucydides  which  suggested  such 
an  embassy  to  Diodoros.  In  his  version  (xii.  83)  the  remnant 
of  the  Leontines  {ol  ^vyadcc  avrwf  avtrrpaxfiipr^s)  determine  to  make 
another  appeal  to  the  Athenians  on  the  groond  of  kindred  (ck^mmv 
naXiv  avToifs  'A^Muovf  npoa\afii<rB<u  frviiftdxovsy  Sprat  ovyycms).  The 
next  words  are  remarkable ; 

frcpl  bi  rovrcDV  KOiifoXoyi;(raftcvcM  rots  t$»€(riP  tlf  trtfPt^f^pdptiaap,  xoiij 
frp«(r/9fiff  /^iTf/i^^ov  irp6s  *A$ifpaiavSf  afiovyr<£  fiwf$ti<rai  rats  irdXcotf 
airr&u  abucovfiivais^ 

"EBi^atp  is  an  odd  word.  It  may  have  been  chosen  expressly 
to  take  in  the  barbarians^— one  is  tempted  to  say  the  geniilu — 
of  Segesta.  At  any  rate  it  includes  them,  and  Segestan  and 
Leontine  envoys  go  to  Athens  together.  Diodoros  seems  (at  the 
end  of  c.  82)  to  look  on  this  application  from  the  Leontines  to 
Segesta  as  coming  by  a  happy  accident  (ois  avp^pytfat  raM/ionp) 
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JQst  when  the  Segestans  had  made  up  their  minds  to  send  to 
Athens  about  their  own  afiairs. 

Ail  this  is  just  possible,  if  only  we  do  not  suppose  a  formal 
Leontine  embassy.  But  I  should  rather  infer  from  Thucydides 
that  the  Leontines  came  between  the  first  Segestan  application 
in  vii.  6  and  the  return  of  the  Athenian  and  Segestan  envoys  in 
yLS. 

Plutarch  (Nik.  la)  is  not  perfectly  clear,     Nikias  speaks,  Wkr 

^ABifmdavs  arparmtp  iw\  Zticf Xmv. 

It  is  now  also  that  the  wonderful  embassy  comes  in  Justin, 
iy.  I.  4  (see  p.  73,  and  Grote,  vii.  194).  It  is  seemingly  sent,  not 
either  from  Segesta  or  from  Leontinoi,  but  from  Katan^. 

**  Cum  fides  pacis  a  Syracusanis  non  servaretur,  denuo  legatos 
Aihenas  mittunt  [Catinienees],  qui  sordida  veste,  capiUo  barbaque 
promissis  et  omni  squaloris  habitu  ad  misericordiam  commovendam 
anquisito  eontionem  deformes  adeunt ;  adduntur  precibus  lacrimse, 
et  ita  misericordem  populum  sapplices  movent  ut  damnarentur 
duces  qui  ab  his  auxilia  deduxerant.  Igitur  classis  ingens  decer- 
nitur ;  creati  duces  Nicias  et  Alcibiades  et  Lamachos." 

Here  is  a  distinct  confusion  between  the  events  of  the  year  416 
and  the  punishment  of  the  generals  in  424  (see  p.  65).  We  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Katan6  just  now. 

In  writing  the  text  I  took  for  granted  at  p.  33  that,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  earlier  dealings  between  Athens  and  Segesta  (see 
vol.  ii  p.  554),  an  alliance  had  been  made  between  them  by 
Lachte.  Tbis  was  an  inference  from  the  words  of  Thucydides, 
vL  6.  2,  quoted  above.  They  were  so  understood  in  1850  by 
Orote,  vii.  181, 197,  and  in  1870  by  Holm  (iL  406)  who  argues  the 
point  against  a  weak  objection  of  Gurtius.  Nothing  can  be 
pluner  than  that  an  existing  alliance  between  Athens  and  Segesta 
is  assumed  throughout.  Nikias  (vi.  10.  5)  says  ^fuls  ^Eyttrraioig 
o^<ri  (uiAfidxotSf  »s  aducov/MKMr,  o£cMf  fimiBovfjbty,  which  cannot  possibly 
refer  to  an  alliance  made  a  few  days  before.  And  his  language  a 
little  further  on  (vi.  13)  also  implies  an  existing  alliance ; 

row  ft  'EycoTOioiff  Idi^  «hr€iv,  rirfid^  Sptv  *A6rivaiwv  Koi  (vvijyirav  irphs 
^tkamwrlovt  t6  irpcirov  ir6k€fu»,  fura  irtjiAw  Koi  KaTc^v«<r6M'  koI  t6  \onr6p 
(vfifioxovt  fu)  voMita6aiy  Atrmp  tln&afupy  ctg  kok&s  iuv  irpd^atrip  afivvfjvyuevy 

T  t  2 
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It  is  therefore  a  little  strange  to  read,  in  a  commentary  of  the 
year  1881  on  the  passage  in  vi.  6.  2  (Jowett,  ii.  344) ; 

''Acomvtfv  is  to  be  taken,  not  with  iroXcftov,  bat  with  $vfAfia)^. 
The  Egestaeans  reminded  the  Athenians  that  they  had  already 
interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  which  was  a  reason  for  their 
interfering  again.  It  is  nowhere  stated  that  the  Athenians  had 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Egestaeans,  preyious  to  that  of  vi.  & 
But  the  words  rovv  'Kqiitovs  tri  (v/ifidxov9  avrcov, — fierh,  t&p  viraX<wv*»i^ 
€Ti  (vfAftax^itVj — below  probably  include  them,  as  well  as  the  other 
Sicilian  states  mentioned  as  allies  of  the  Leontines,  and  therefore 
of  the  Athenians,  in  iii.  86  med.  The  Kgestaeans  naturally  call 
themselves  allies  of  the  Athenians,  because  they  are  willing  to 
become  so." 

Several  remarks  occur.  First,  in  vi.  6.  2  AfovriWv  must  be 
taken,  not  with  £v/uif&axiay  but  with  froXe/xov.  The  construing  is 
doubtless  harsh  either  way ;  but  our  interpretation  must  be  guided 
by  the  facts.  In  the  expedition  of  Laches  Athens  waged  a  war 
on  behalf  of  the  Leontines  ;  she  made  no  alliance  with  Leontinoi 
at  that  time,  because  she  was  already  bound  by  the  iroXai^  (pfiftaxta 
of  iii.  86.  4,  that  is  the  alliance  recorded  in  the  inscription  of  433, 
an  inscription  found,  one  may  add,  before  1877, 

Secondly,  No  alliance  between  Segesta  and  Athens  is  mentioned 
in  vi.  8 — because  the  former  alliance  referred  to  in  vi.  6  is  taken  for 
granted. 

Thirdly,  The  notion  that  the  Segestans  *'  call  themselves  allies 
of  the  Athenians,  because  they  are  willing  to  become  so  "  might 
seem  to  come  from  the  confused  story  in  Diodoros  (xii.  83) ;  rw 
*Ey€aTauov  iirayytXKofiMvoiy  xptj/jtar^v  re  nXfjOos  bao€Uf  tls  t6p  v6KtfA0»  mil 
frvfifiaxr)(r€ip  Kara  t&p  2vpaKov(ri<aK  It  is  always  right  to  be  kind 
to  our  friend  at  Agyrium,  but  we  cannot  hearken  to  him  when  he 
thus  contradicts  Thucydides. 


NOTE  IX.  p.  126. 

Ath^nagobab'  Theory  of  Democbact. 

The  definition  of  democracy  here  given  by  the  S3rracu8an  dema* 
gogue  is  as  clear  as  words  can  make  it.  Democracy  is  not  the 
rule  of  one  class  of  the  people  over  other  classes,  but  the  common 
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rule  of  the  whole  people.  In  a  democracy  everj  claas  has  its 
special  function ;  the  rich  have  theirs ;  the  men  of  ability  have 
theirs ;  the  ordinary  citizens  have  theirs.  Every  citizen  has  an 
equal  vote  in  the  final  decision ;  but  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
the  action  both  of  classes  and  of  individuals  before  the  final  vote 
comes  on.  Democracy  is  not  a  corruption  of  something  else,  as 
tyranny  is  of  kingship,  as  oligarchy  is  of  aristocracy;  it  is  one 
of  the  primary  forms  of  government,  capable,  like  the  other 
two,  of  being  corrupted  into  something  else.  This  is  the  true 
theory  of  Greek  democracy ;  this  is  what  the  name  means  in  the 
mouth  of  practical  men  like  Thucydides  and  Poly  bios.  It  is  also 
what  it  means  in  the  mouth  of  Isokrat^,  perhaps  not  really  a 
practical  man,  but  one  who  at  least  wished  to  be  so. 

Every  one  knows  the  passage  in  praise  of  democracy  in  the 
Funeral  Oration  of  Periklds  (Thuc.  ii.  37.  i).  The  definition  is 
not  quite  so  clear  as  that  of  Athftnagoras,  but  it  is  to  the  same 
effect.  Power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  body ;  all  are  equal 
before  the  law;  each  man  is  valued  according  to  his  personal 
merit ;  poverty  does  not  shut  out  a  man  from  serving  the  state. 

Isokrat^  was  doubtless  something  of  a  dreamer;  but  he  was 
a  dreamer  of  a  different  kind  from  Plato.  If  the  ideal  democracy 
of  which  he  loves  to  speak  never  existed  in  fact,  it  was  at  least 
suggested  by  facts.  He  dislikes  the  democracy  of  his  own  day ; 
he  looks  back  to  a  better  state  of  things ;  but  his  Inumo  state  was 
still  a  democracy,  though  one  better  orderad  than  that  which  he 
saw  around  him.  In  the  Areopagitic  oration  he  describes  his 
ideal  time,  when  men  did  not  apply  the  name  trutoKparla  and  other 
good  names  to  things  which  did  not  deserve  them  (c.  20) ; 

oi  yhp  KOT  mlvov  rhv  xp^*^^  *^  vSKuf  dcoucovrrcr  KOTfOTTia-avTO  iroXi- 
Ttiop  ovK  6v6fAaTi  fi€V  T^  KoivoTar^  Ka\  wpaordr^  trpoaayopivo- 
fLMWffv  im  bi  r(av  irpa(f»p  ov  TouxOrriv  nus  €mr/xaPOV€ri  <l>atPOfianjVy  ovd* 
fj  rmrop  t^f  rpowav  ciracdcvirf  tow  frokiras  &<r&  riytltrOai  t^v  fit v  aKO- 
"kaaiaw  htiinoKpariaVy  r^v  h€  vapavoiiiav  iXtvOtplav,  rrjv  dc  fra/o- 
pffalaif  lirovofiiay. 

In  the  good  old  times  they  had  not  the  lot;  for  the  lot  was 
less  democratic  than  election  (di^fiorurwre/xiy  €p6fu[o¥  tlvai  ravrrfv  rf^p 
Karaaraaiy  fj  tjjip  dcA  roS   \ayxov(Uf  yiyyofi€vriv,   c.    23).       There  was 

danger  lest  an  oligarch  should  draw  the  lucky  bean.  He  pre- 
sently describes  the  ideal  democracy,  in  which  the  whole  people 
is  absolute  master — he  does  not  scruple  to  say  tyrant-— {bti  rhv 
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fity  ^/JLOP  «&cnrrp  Tvpav¥OP  KoBurrapai  r&9  apx^  "^^  KoXaffCF  rovr  c£a« 
ftapTOPotrriis  Koi  Kpb^w  «rc/>l   rdy  afKl}urfirfTavii€iftt9f  c.    26),   while  the 

men  of  leisure  and  of  wealth  have  their  several  duties  under  htm 
as  his  servants  {&<nrtp  o^crrat),  like  Nikias  and  D^mosthente  in  the 
Achamians.     And  he  winds  up ; 

v&t  &»  riff  fvpoi  ravnjff  fitQatmpap  i)  iucaiar^paw  btnioKpariaM^  nrjt 
TO^  /icv  bwoTwrotavt  ciri  rhs  npafytt  KaBwraiin^y  avrmif  dc  rovrw  rir 

He  comes  back  to  the  same  theme  in  the  Panathenaic  oration, 
where  he  sometimes  (c.  131, 132)  uses  nearly  the  same  words  as  in 
the  Areopagitic.  But  he  brings  in  a  new  phrase  for  the  old  good 
democracy,  dinjtoKpari^  ^  dpurroKparif.  xp^^  ^  f^^fyi*^  (<^«  ^S'* 
153).  He  also  gives,  what  neither  Perikl^  nor  Athdnagoras  gives 
us  in  so  many  words,  the  formal  division  of  governments  under 
three  heads.  We  have  seen  it  already  in  Pindar  (see  vol.  ii.  p. 
537),  and  it  comes  out  clearly  in  the  famous  discourse  of  the  three 
Persians  in  Herodotus  (iii.  80-82).  There  we  do  not  find  the  actual 
word  dfitiOKpariaf  though  ^Ikiyapx^  ^  found.  The  words  there  are 
brjfjLos,  nkrfSos,  lUavw,  and  the  most  formal  opposition  is  ^ftot,  oXiyoyn 
X^a,  fiovvapxos*  The  attractive  name  (a0M»fui  wmrtn^  nSXXiaTov)  is 
here  UrovofAla,  This  passage  of  Herodotus,  like  that  of  Pindar, 
shows  that  the  threefold  division  was  already  fully  accepted  in 
their  time ;  but  Isokratds — ^who,  we  must  remember,  was  bom 
while  Perikl^  was  alive — ^seems  to  be  the  first  fully  to  draw  it 
out  in  a  regular  shape.  With  him  (Panathenaic,  132)  the  three 
forms  are  oktyapxioy  htjftoKfiarla,  fUMfopxla,  We  should  rather  have 
looked  for  dpurroKpaTta,  especially  after  his  use  of  the  word  in  the 
other  places. 

The  view  of  Isokrat^  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Ath^na- 
goras.  Ath^nagoras  does  not  in  the  same  way  speak  of  the  em- 
bodied Ddmos  as  sovereign  or  tyrant,  and  of  those  who  have  the 
immediate  management  of  affiiirs  as  his  servants  or  even  slaves. 
But  he  has  exactly  the  same  idea  of  giving  to  different  classes 
of  men  their  several  functions  in  the  commonwealth,  while  the 
assembly  of  all  classes,  the  whole  people,  has  the  final  authority 
in  all  things.  We  cannot  say  how  far  the  democracy  of  Syracuse 
in  the  time  of  Athdnagoras  would  have  answered  to  the  ideal 
of  Isokratds ;  it  at  least  agreed  with  it  so  far  that  the  lot,  which 
IsokratSs  so  specially  disliked,  did  not  come  in  til^  the  changes 
under  Diokl^s  (see  p.  441,  and  Appendix  XXVI). 
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We  may  be  sure  that  both  to  Atbtoagoras  and  to  Isokrat^s 
a  oommonwealth  from  which  any  particular  class  was  shut  out 
irould  not  have  seemed  a  true  democracy.  Florence,  after  the 
nobles  were  disfranchised,  would  have  seemed,  no  longer  diy^jcpario, 
the  rule  of  the  whole  people,  but  6Xryapx^9  the  rule  of  a  class, 
even  though  classes  might  happen  to  have  been  turned  about. 
So  Polybios  sees  the  model  of  democracy  in  the  Federal  consti- 
tution of  the  Achaian  League,  which  certainly  was  in  practice 
d^lioKpana  dpt/mKparl^  fuiAtyfihnfj  and  which  one  might  say  came 
▼ery  near  to  answering  the  literal  meaning  of  dpurroKparia.  With 
^^^  0>*  38)  ^^  ™<^y  Toaark  that  wappfprioy  which  in  Isokrat^s  has  a 
bad  sense,  is  used  honourably ; 

Imffopias  jcol  vapfufvias  »di  MMkov  btffiOKparias  ikqBunjs  avtmffMa  Jtol 
wpotup9<n9  §tkytp49tOTfpa9  avK  ^  tvptn  rig  rijt  vapa  rois  'AxoualU  vnap* 

Under  Roman  rule  and  supremacy,  both  aristocracy  and  demo- 
cracy became  mere  shadows,  but  they  went  on  in  name  in  the 
dependent  commonwealths,  and  the  political  thinkers  of  those 
times  went  on  defining  them  just  like  Athdnagoras  and  Isokratls. 
Both  Plutarch  and  Di6n  Chrysostom  think  monarchy  the  best 
form,  the  most  likely  to  be  well  worked.  It  is  of  course  to  be 
a  monarchy  which  carries  out  the  ideal  of  Claudian  (II.  Cons.  Stil. 

114); 

"  Nnnqnam  libertas  gntior  eztat 

Quam  sub  rege  pio.*' 

It  is  to  be  /SocriXfia  and  not  its  corruption  and  counterfeit  rvpanfit. 
Still  the  other  forms  are  lawful,  and  may  be  good,  though  not 
likely  to  be  so  good  as  the  other.  Both  writers  keep  up  the 
tradition  of  drfftoKparia  as  a  thing  in  itself  honourable,  though 
liable  to  be  corrupted.  With  Plutarch  in  the  short  treatise  ir€pl 
yiopopxw  k.tX  (c.  3)  the  three  forms  of  government  are  fAovapxioy 
Shyapxlof  trfpoKparla,  for  which  he  refers  to  Herodotus.  All  are 
liable  to  corruption  (avfi^'^^jtc  irtipaKpcvctit  Koi  ita<l>6oph£  icar  eXXci^iv 
tj  vntpPokify  €&oi).    The  COlTUptions  are  rvpamt^  dwaartia,  dxkoKparia, 

They  come  about 

Stom  paaikfia  fiiw  vfipw  ivttKQ  ammnfBvwoyi*    Skiyapxia  d<   vntp<l>po^ 
awTjpf  t6  aSSBaits'   btntoKparla  ^  awapxtot^f  IcArfis  dp^rpiaPf  naaai  dc  t6 

WfO^TOWm 

We  may  remark  that  oxKoKparia,  not  being  the  rule  of  the  whole, 
would  not  answer  Athdnagoras'  definition  of  ^poKpoTia,  and  that 
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ofierpia  would  be  the  exact  opposite  to  the  harraonions  working  of 
different  classes  conceived  both  by  him  and  by  Isokrat^. 

Dion  Chrysostom  is  yet  more  royalist  than  Plutarch ;  but  he 
admits  democracy  among  lawful  and  possibly  good  forms  of  goTem- 
ment;  it  is  simply  very  hard  to  manage  it  well.  In  his  third 
oration  to  Trajan  ntpi  /SaaiXctar  (vol.  i.  p.  47,  Trdbner),  he  saya ; 

.    Tpia   yap   ttdrj   ra  <Pa»€pwrara  irokATciMP  ovofid^fToi  ytyHo^icM»y    Kara 

Monarchy  is  the  most  likely  to  succeed;  aristocracy  less  go; 
democracy  is  a  beautiful  ideal,  again  with  an  attractive  name ; 

rplrtf  dc  ira<ra)v  advyaroDron^  axf^"  4  (r€o(f^pO(Tvv(i  ttdi  dp€TJ  i^/uv  Kftoa- 
toKwrd  noTf  evpritrnv  Kardtmuriv  iiruuaj  kcli  vdiufunf,  tiUMKparia  wpotra^ 
yop€VOfutnrif  tnuucft  ivofui  Koi  irp^ovy  tmp  Ijv  bwardv. 

Each  of  the  three  has  its  corruption  (r/Mtr  hcarriat  wapdpoi»MH 
6ta<f>Bopai),  TvpavptSy  oXfyopp^ta,  and  something  which  seems  to  have 
no  particular  name,  but  which  of  course  is  Plutarch's  oxXo«yxnrta. 

^  d'  €^£  jToiKikff  KM  fTovrodoTrij  (f)opa  nki&cvs,  oudcv  tlMmt  dnXmr^ 
raparroiUvov  d*  aci  km  dypaivovros,  dsrh  dxokdffroiv  Ihffjtayory&p  Atnnp 
jcXvdoDPOf  dypiov  koi  ;(aXfTrov  vno  dvtfuov  tTKkfipw  fjurrafiaXXofUvov, 

All  these  writers  use  brjfioKpaTia  in  one  sense,  and  an  honourable 
one.  It  may  be  corrupted,  like  the  other  forms  of  government; 
but,  like  them,  it  is  good  in  itself. 

The  other  notion  of  democracy  as  something  in  itself  bad,  a 
mere  corruption  of  one  of  the  forms  of  lawful  government,  seems 
to  spring  wholly  from  a  fancy  of  Aristotle.  In  the  well-known 
place  in  the  Politics  (iii.  7.  2)  he  makes  the  three  forms  of  govern- 
ment Pcuriktia,  dpurroKparia,  and  no\iTtia,  Their  corruptions  (iri^jc- 
fidafis)  are  rvpavyit,  okgycLpxla,  biifioKpariiL  His  definition  of  iroXi- 
reia  is ; 

oTav  t6  irXrjSos  trpbs  t6  Kouf6v  iroXiTtwjrai  avfif^pop^  iraXcmu  rh  coiydr 
Hvoiia  iraaSiv  tS>v  woKiTeiMV,  voKirtia, 

The  corruptions  are  when,  not  the  common  good,  but  only 
the  good  of  a  certain  class,  the  monarch,  the  rich,  or  the  poor, 
is  sought; 

17  p€V  yhp  rvpawis  can  fiovap\ia  nphs  t6  avii<f>€pov  t6  roO  ftovapxovvTot^ 
17  d*  oKiyap\ia  irpos  rh  ra>v  tvnop^v^  17  dc  drf/ioKparla  irp6s  t6  GVfi<l>4pov  ro 
tS>v  d7r6p<t>v'  irpos  dc  rh  r^  icoii^  Xv(rtrcXovy  ovdifua  avr&p. 

He  goes  on  in  the  next  chapter  to  give  several  definitions,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  show  that  the  difference  between  Skiyapxla 
and  dajftoKparia  is  essentially  the  difference  between  wealth  and 
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poverty.  The  question  of  nnmbers  is  accidental.  The  rule  of 
many  rich  over  a  few  poor  would  be  an  oligarchy,  not  a  demo- 
cracy. The  case  wiU  never  happen,  but  that  does  not  affect  the 
principle. 

^   IkaffHpovauf  ^  rt  ^fiOKparia  $cai  ^  iikiyapxia  dXX^XoBi^,   mvta   kcu 
irXovTOf    ^ar\Pp  Koi  dpoyictuov  fitp  Surw   tbf  apxtari  dui   nXovro¥   av  r 
cXmnrow  ov  re  irXctWr,  tliKU  ravrrpf  oksyapxiav,  oirov  d*  ol  Swopoij  di;/io- 
KparioPf  aXXa  avfiQai^i  •  .  .  rovt  fih  oXiyovs  ilvai  rovs  Ac  voXXoCs. 

It  is  plain  at  once  that  this  IkffioKparia  of  Aristotle  is  not  the 
tfffjLMcparia  of  Perikl^s  or  Athdnagoras  or  any  one  else.  It  may  be 
the  debased  democracy  of  Isokrat^s  or  the  ^xXoicyHxrui  of  Plutarch. 
For  whatever  reason,  Aristotle  uses  words  in  a  sense  different 
from  everybody  else.  What  all  other  speakers  and  writers  from 
Perikl^s  to  Di6n  Chrysostom  call  ^tifiotcparia  he  chooEes  to  call  by 
the  vague  name  froXircui,  and  to  transfer  the  name  drffjuMcparia  to 
what  Plutarch  calls  oxXmcporta.  Endless  confusion  has  been  the 
result ;  it  is  mainly  owing  to  this  strange  fancy  of  Aristotle  that 
a  word  so  honourable  in  the  mouth  of  Periklds  and  Polybios  should 
have  got  the  meaning  which  it  often  has  in  the  mouths  of  modern 
babblers.  But  Aristotle  himself  cannot  keep  consistently  to  his 
own  rule.  When  he  has  to  speak  of  facts,  he  cannot  help  adapting 
language  to  facts.  Thus,  in  recording  the  political  changes  at 
Athens  (ii.  12.  a,  3,  where  see  Mr.  W.  L.  Newman's  note),  he 
cannot  help  using  ttifuutparla  in  the  wider  sense,  taking  in  the 
forms  both  approved  and  disapproved  by  Isokratds.  80  in  the 
newly  found  'ABrfvawv  Uoktrtia  by  himself  or  a  disciple — a  question 
on  which  I  will  not  breathe  a  word  further — it  is  just  possible 
that  iroXcrcui  in  c.  13  (followed  directly  after  by  17  fu<ni  froktrua) 
may  be  meant  in  the  special  Aristotelian  sense,  as  brnionparia  might 
just  possibly  be  taken  in  c  23.  But  in  c.  29  the  constitution 
of  Eleisthends,  and  in  c.  41  that  of  Solon,  are  both  called  di^/uo-* 
xpono,  just  as  they  are  by  Isokratds  and  everybody  else.  Indeed 
he  cannot  keep  himself  from  giving  even  the  despised  dfifiaycoy6g 
an  honourable  epithet,  when  (c  28)  he  tells  us  how  cV  toIs  vp&rtpov 

Aristotle's  use  of  iroKirtla  has  a  modem  parallel.  To  most 
people  in  Qreat  Britain  the  word  "constitution"  suggests  one 
particular  kind  of  constitution.  I  have  seen  the  words  '^  con- 
stitutional government "  opposed  to  a  commonwealth,  as  well  as  to 
a  despotism. 
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Altogether  our  STracusan  demagogue  gives  the  truest  and 
clearest  of  all  definitions  of  democracy,  the  one  which  was  gene- 
rally accepted  by  practical  men  in  Greece.  But  the  nomenclature 
of  Aristotle  illustrates  a  difficulty  of  language  of  a  kind  analogous 
to  the  use  of 'EXXi^v  and  'EXXdf  spoken  of  in  yoI.  ii.  p.  179.  ^ifuts 
is  the  whole  people,  not  any  class  in  it,  and  ^ftoKparla  is  the  rule 
of  the  whole  people,  not  of  any  class  in  it.  Yet  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible, as  Hercdotus  and  Thucydides  themselves  show,  to  avoid 
using  the  word  bijftog  for  a  particular  class,  the  class  specially 
opposed  to  the  6Xiytu,  But  at  any  rat^  no  Greek  writer  ever 
sank  to  the  last  vulgarism  of  modern  political  talk,  which  speaks 
of  '*the  democracy,''  meaning,  not  a  foni\  of  government  but  a 
class  of  men.  A  ^ftos  in  the  narrower  sense  may  set  up  a  dqyio- 
Kfiarla,  but  it  is  never  itself  called  a  ^fucoparlti^ 


NOTE  X.  p.  157. 
Lais  and  Tibiandba. 

I  HATE  not  made  a  special  study  of  the  acts  of  Lais,  as  some 
German  scholars  seem  to  have  done ;  but  she  does  in  a  slight  way 
teach  Sicilian  history ;  she  has  also  a  special  interest,  such  as  it  is, 
as  one  of  the  very  few  persons  of  Sikan  race  to  whom  we  can 
attach  any  personal  idea.  For  I  suppose  we  must  allow  that  some 
Lais  formed  part  of  the  human  spoil  of  Nikias  at  Hykkara.  With 
any  Lais  who  was  not  in  some  shape  Sicilian  we  have  nothing 
to  do. 

Holm  (Gr  S.  ii.  410)  has  brought  together  a  great  deal  about 
Lais,  and  uses  his  materials  with  judgement.  The  article  Lais  in 
the  Dictionary  of  Biography  (not  having  the  letters  E.  H.  B.  to  it, 
as  a  Sikan  subject  ought  to  have  had)  is  utterly  confused.  One 
thing  is  plain.  Either  there  were  two  women  of  the  name,  or  some 
of  the  stories  must  be  altogether  false.  For  instance  the  story 
told  about  Apell^  and  Lais  by  AthSnaios,  xiii.  54,  is  whoUy 
impossible  of  our  Lais  of  Hykkara.  So  is  the  story  in  the  same 
chapter  which  connects  her  with  the  orator  D^mosthen^  who  must 
have  been  forty  years  younger  than  our  Lais.  Most  impossible 
of  all  is  the  story  of  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Flutus,  179) 
that  not  Lais  herself,  but  her  mother,  went  to  Persia  with  Alex* 
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ander.  After  this  the  tales  which  oonneet  Lais  with  Aristippos 
and  Diogente  the  Cynic  (Athen.  ziii.  54,  55),  if  unlikely,  seem 
credible. 

Yet  it  is  clear  that  Athdnaios  means  our  Lais,  as  he  says 
distinctly  in  the  same  chapter  that  she  was  /£  'Xioapmw  (irdX<r  d*  avrri 

and  again  c.  55,  NviMUJ^ibmpos  6  2vpaK6atos  cv  r^  ntpi  r&y  «V  ZimXi^ 
^ttvf»a(ofUtm¥  f{  'Xieipov  SiMrXuniv  ff^povplov  cbu  lijv  AaSha.  Perhapa 
there  was  another  of  the  same  name;  perhaps  the  names  of 
courtesans  got  as  easily  confounded  as  those  of  tyrants,  and  the  story 
of  Apell^  may  belong  to  somebody  else.  There  was  a  Nais  in  the 
aame  line  (Ath.  ziii.  52,  and  Steph.  Byz.  in  EvKapw(a,  to  which  we 
shall  come  again),  which  would  supply  an  easy  means  of  confusion ; 
but  she  does  not  concern  us. 

The  evidence  which  makes  Lais  a  captive  of  Nikias  at  Hykkara 
seems  quite  strong  enough.  There  is  the  passage  in  Plutarch's 
Life  of  Nikias  quoted  in  p.  157,  where  she  appears  as  a  little  child. 
The  scholiast  on  Aristophanls,  Plut.  179,  adds  her  exact  age  of 
seven  years,  and  tells  us  what  further  happened  to  her ;  Xj^^^^mk 
yap  <f>aa't»  ovr^r  tV  2uu\if,  voXi;(Wov  ruf^  mi  dXoyror  vir&  Nuaov  eirrenP' 
M^^Mu  d^  vw6  Kopu/diav  rtpos  Ka\  hv/a^^^tmu  d<»/N)y  rg  ywoud  dt  K&purOw, 

Pausanias  (ii.  a.  5)  tells  the  same  story,  and  mentions  another 
tomb  in  Thessaly,  connected  with  another  story  about  a  certain 
Hippoetratos,  Eurylochos,  or  Pausanias,  or  Aristonikoe,  which  is 
also  told  by  the  Aristophanic  scholiast.  She  would  thus  be  bom 
in  B.  c.  432.  The  story  which  Athftnaics  (xiii.  45)  quotes  about 
her  and  Euripidte  who  died  in  406,  from  the  comic  poet  Mach6n, 
is  therefore  just  possible,  though  it  is  more  likely  to  belong  to 
somebody  else.  Nor  is  there  any  ohjection  to  the  reference  to  her 
by  Aristophante  (Plut.  179)  in  b.o.  389,  which  forms  the  scholiast's 
text; 

kp^  84  Aah  oft  8(d  cri  ^lA^irtSov; 

This  is  addressed  to  Ploutos,  and  refers  to  the  greediness  of  Lais, 
on  which  cf.  Athen.  xiii.  26,  ^lian,  Y.  H.  xiv.  35.  There  is  also 
the  stoiy^  (iElian,  Y.  H.  x.  2)  about  her  and  Eub6tas,  who  won  the 
Olympio  prize  in  B.O.  408.  She  is  said  in  the  scholiast  to  have 
heen  put  to  death  out  of  jealousy  by  the  Thessalian  women.  It 
is  odd  that  Souidas  has  nothing  to  say  about  her,  beyond  the 
unintelligible  Aatdos  ^  hmpir  tartv  h  rf  XcXwi^,  and  Diogente 
Laertius,  who  has  to  bring  in  different  relations  of  hers  to  two 
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philosophers,  Aristippos  and  Xenokraite,  tells  us  nothing  that 
concems  us*  And  Xenokrat^s,  who  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in 
B.C.  396,  would  rather  go  with  Apell^s  and  D^mosthente  ihe 
orator. 

But  there  are  two  other  points  about  Lais  which  do  concern  ns 
in  Sicily.  Other  Sicilian,  other  Sikan,  spots  claimed  her  besides 
Hykkara.  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  under  tixapop  or  'Tiacapa,  gives 
her  to  Hykkara.  But  he  also,  under  Kpaarot,  mentions  the  claims 
of  that  Sikau  town.  See  vol.  i.  p.  120,  ii.  p.  543.  He  adds ;  *Awim9 
d<  Ih-i  fMovot  tloKtfu^if  t<f>tj  Tfjv  Adtda  KopofBlap.  It  would  be  an  easy 
confusion ;  but  we  have  seen  that  Polemdn  brought  her  from 
Hykkara,  There  is  a  more  mysterious  entry  under  Evco^nia,  a 
place  of  which  I  know  nothing ;  lirrt  mi  EvKOfmia  if>povpto9  lUnXiiK 
tp  TOi£  Xtyo/Uvoif  Ti/uiiW*  Koi  ymaSai  Anda  iv  rour^^  Ttjp  circ  coXXri 
duiptfiorifUinjv  iralpoMf  ^v  o2  iroXXol  Kopur$iap  <t>aai  r^v  olhi  AaiSUi  rtWc 
Xtyovaw  iXKA  NoiiSa  xal  'YxKapuc^  avbpAm^Vy  &g  Zweo'ior  cr  imtntXj, 
AH  this  is  puzzling ;  but  it  is  a  second  mention  of  Nais,  of  whom 
we  have  already  heard* 

Another  puzzle  comes  from  what  Plutarch  says  in  the  Life  of 
Alkibiadte,  39.  At  his  death  in  B.C.  404  AUdbiadte  has  with 
him  his  mistress  Timandra.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  mother 
of  Lais  f  Tavnjs  Xtyouat  Buyaripa.  yrrco^oi  KaiSba  riiv  Koptw&iap  fiCF 
wpoaayoptvBtlirav^    ex    dc    'Yicxapor,    SuecXucov    froXurfUirof,    alxpakmnm 

y€vofuvtiv.  As  Holm  suggests,  mother  and  daughter  may  both 
have  been  taken  captive.  So  Ath^naios  (xii.  48)  says  of  Alki- 
biad^S  I  OTpcmiY&p  ovfivtpu/ytro  avr^  rrfv  AcuHos  r^r  KopufSias  fMjfnpa 
Tipavipav,  kcA  Oto^Srriv  i^p  ^Arrucifv  mipav.  Elsewhere  (xiii.  34)  he 
carries  about  Aapavavbpav  r^;  KaVkis  r^c  v€ctrtpa£  fufr€pa  km  BtfMnjw, 

Some  here  make  /^apatraifdpa  a  nickname  of  Timandra ;  but  in  any 
case  we  have  a  distinct  assertion  of  an  older  and  a  younger  Lais. 
Still  in  this  case  vtayrtpas  must  be  wrong.  The  Lais  of  Apellls 
could  hardly  be  daughter  of  the  Timandra  of  Alkibiad^.  Most 
puzzling  of  all  is  another  of  the  tales  told  by  the  Aristophanic 
scholiast.     He  mentions  Lais,  and  adds  ; 

avn;  bi  dvyaTtjp  ffv  'Empavdpag  [the  editors  correct  TtftMpas]^  Ifns 
«(  'YKtcdpoiy  rrjs  2iKt\ias  fv*  ravrriv  dr  ^tko^ev^  r^  dtBvpafifiotroi^  dcdtNW 
AtopC(no£  6  cV  SuccX^  rvpcarpor  tU  K6puf$op  cZp  ^KB€P  Upa  ^ikofiP^  neu, 
(iriaiifios  ciect  rycycro,  iced  ct^iXij^i;  viri  iravr»p  kcI  ntptfiS/tfrof  fp  irmpit. 
Xtyovci  dc  Sri  Sipa  *AXt(dvdp»  mrtbfifufatp  th  Utpfrag  tK  ILoptvAiu*  ^  dc 
Ams  hruniiMTfpa  yryopt  tiJs  fUfrpbs  tp  KopivB^, 
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We  may  well  echo  ike  anuusement  of  the  old  commentator 
Hemsterhais ; 

"  HabebimuB  igitur  Timaudram  poellam  noDagenaiiam,  cei-te 
dignam  quae  id  ffitatia  juveni  regum  maximo  grata  comes  ad- 
haereret." 

He  goes  on  to  suggest  that  Timandra  and  Lais  have  been  8ome-< 
how  made  out  of  Thais.  Even  the  part  about  Philoxenos — him 
of  the  Latomia  by  Buffalaro,  to  whom  we  shall  come  in  due  time 
— is  very  odd.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  Dionysios  may  have 
given  an  Epimandra  of  Hykkara  to  Philozenos ;  but  then  she 
could  not  be  Timandra  mistress  of  Alkibiad^s,  nor  is  she  likely  to 
be  mother  of  Lais  the  captive  of  Nikias. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  one  Lais  of  Corinth 
— ^there  may  have  been  another — ^was  carried  off  from  Hykkara  by 
Nikias.  There  is  a  dim  likelihood  that  her  mother,  Timandra, 
Damasandra,  Epimandra,  anything  else,  was  carried  off  with  her 
and  became  the  companion  of  Alkibiadds.  The  philosophers  who 
either  turned  away  from  Lais  or  did  the  opposite  do  not  concern 
Sicilian  history. 

Far  prettier  than  all  this  is  the  local  legend  of  which  Holm 
speaks,  G.  S.  ii.  411.  '^La  Bedda  di  Liccari" — the  Fair  One  of 
Hykkara — dwelled  in  a  town  near  the  sea.  The  town  was  sacked 
and  destroyed ;  she  was  spared  for  her  beauty ;  she  so  won  on  her 
captors  that  she  was  able  by  their  help  to  found  a  new  Liccari  at 
a  little  distance.  She  ruled  over  all  men — was  she  Damasandra  ) 
' — and  over  nine  Emperors  of  the  East  {*'  alle  Menschen  und  neun 
Kaiser  der  Levante").  One  would  like  to  be  able  to  trace  the 
growth  of  these  tales ;  but  one  does  seem  to  see  signs  of  Nikias,  of 
Lais,  and  of  an  attempt  to  explain  why  Carini  is  not  on  the  site 
of  Hykkara. 

NOTE  XL  p.  166. 

The  Fibst  Athenian  Encampment  befobb  Syracuse. 

I  FOBMED  my  first  notion  of  this  very  momentary  piece  of 
topography  from  several  walks  on  the  spot.  I  afterwards  thought 
over  the  remarks  of  Holm  (G.  S,  ii.  383),  and  modified  my 
conclusions  in  some  points.     The  materials  for  a  diecufsion  are  but 
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small,  as  there  is  no  room  for  controversy  as  to  the  genenl 
position  of  the  camp.  Still  to  one  who  has  got  attached  to  the 
very  ground  of  Syracuse  there  is  a  temptation  to  try  to  get  a 
meaning  out  of  every  word  of  Thucydides,  and  to  attach  that 
meaning  to  some  square  yard  or  other  of  the  soil  which  he  has  so 
often  trod. 

The  general  position  is  quite  dear.     The   encampment    lay 
between  the  point  of  Daskdn  to  the  east  and  the  Olympieion  to 
the  west.     It  did  not  take  in  the  Olympieion.     It  most  have 
lain  mainly  south  of  Da8k6n.    I  should  say  further  that  it  lay 
altogether  east  of  the  Helorine  road.    The  tpufia  on  Daskou  (hn 
ry  Ado-Kttyi)  I  take  to  have  been  on  the  little  peninsula  between 
the  Harbour  and  the  present  salt-marsh.    Thucydides  (vL  65.  2) 
says  that  the  Athenians  Hfia  H^  i^fiaxmv  h  rdv  icorck  rh  'OXv/aricibr. 
That  is  a  most  natural  way  of  describing  the  approach,  specially 
ofia  7y.     They  would  seem  to  be  sailing  towards  the  temple  ; 
they  would  hardly  know  till  they  landed  how  fiir  they  really  were 
from   it.      It   may   have   been   this   prominence   given   to   the 
Olympieion  in  marking  their  position,  which  led  to  the  mistake  of 
those  later  writers  who  fancied  that  they  occupied  the  temple  or 
its  precinct     That  they  did  not  do  so  is  perfectly  plain  from  the 
statement  of  Thucydides  (vi.  70.  4)  that  the  Syracusans,  ev^i  after 
their  defeat,  were  still  in  possession  of  it  (is  rh  *0\vitwulo»  trtjAm 
alrriw  vapinti^^  fPvkoKffy),  and  from  the  statement  that  follows 
(6i,  i) ;  ol  *A3rfvaSoi  wp^  t6  Up^  ouk  1jik6o¥.    The  place  was  betweoi 
the  sea  and  the  Helorine  road.    In  vi.  66.  3  the  Syracusans,  aftw 
surveying  the  Athenian  camp,  cross  the  Helorine  road  and  bivouac 
on  the  other  side  of  it  from  that  occupied  by  the  Athenians  {lUa- 
fiavrn  r^iv  'eXm^mit^  ihhv  ifvKlinafro) ;  that  is,  in  or  near  the  temple 
precinct.  • 

The  description  of  the  place  given  by  Thucydides  (vi.  66.  i,  2, 
stands  thus ; 

Kaffltrop  rh  Grp6Ttvf»a  h  x^plw  cVcr^dctoy  .  .  •  •  .  1^  ftcy  yap  T€t)(ta 
Tt  Koi  oliMU  €lpya»  jcoi  hMpa  teat  Xi/ivi;,  vapk  dc  r^  Kpfipwoi,  Koi  ra  iyyvt 
b€vdpa  K6^apr€s  Koi  KaT§ytyK6»T€£  M  ri^w  3ak€ur<ra»,  vapd  r«  ras  vow 
<rravpc»fia  Svn/^ov,  jcoi  rirl  rip  Aao-KOM  tfpvpd  re  fj  i^HMrarov  ^p  rois  iroXf 
/uoitf  XlBotg  Xoyd^p  Koi  ^Xocr  biii  ra^ctfy  &p$va<uf. 

Holm  divides  this  description  into  two  parts.  Down  to  Kptf/iMoi 
it  describes  the  ''  Lagerplatz ; "  after  that  comes  "  das  Terrain 
naoh  dem  Meere."   I  think  he  places  the  tpvpa,  as  I  do,  on  the  piece 
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of  ground  just  by  the  point  of  Daskdn  or  Caderiniy  dose  above  the 
sea,  and,  now  at  least,  between  the  sea  and  the  salt-marsL  The 
Xt/Mn|  I  took  to  mean  the  salt-marsh,  as  more  likely  than  the  wide 
extent  of  Lysimeleia  or  Syrak6  to  be  spoken  of  in  this  casnal  way. 
The  cyniyiyot  I  took  to  be  the  sea-cliffis.  Holm  carries  both  farther 
inland.  He  takes  the  Xifuni  to  be  the  marsh  now  called  Pantanna, 
that  which  the  river  Kyana  now  flows  throngh,  and  the  i^/amm 
to  be  the  heights  nearer  to  the  Olympieion  ("die  Abhange  der 
Hohenzttge  nach  N.  0/').  I  believe  I  took  the  rtixui  md  chdat  to 
mean  the  bmldings  the  traces  of  which  are  to  be  seen  on  Daak6n 
itself;  Holm  takes  them  for  the  buildings  of  Polichna  and  the  Olym- 
ieion  (''die  Polichne  und  das  Olympieion  im  Norden").  This 
opens  another  question.  The  Athenian  camp,  keeping  outside  the 
Olympieion,  must  have  needed  some  defence  on  that  side,  the 
west  and  north-west  side.  And  these  walls  and  houses  in  some  way 
supplied  that  defence  {(tlpyw).  It  is  hard  to  see  how  that  defence 
could  be  supplied  by  any  buildings  about  the  Olympieion  ;  but  it  is 
perfectly  possible  that  there  may  have  been  a  wall,  in  whatever 
state  of  repair,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Helorine  road,  of  which  the 
Athenians  may  have  taken  advantage,  fiat  in  any  case  I  doubt 
whether  their  camp  could  have  reached  the  greater  marsh.  Holm, 
if  I  rightly  understand  him,  makes  the  camp  cross  the  Helorine 
road  at  some  point  south  of  the  Olympieion  {^  das  Olympieion  aber 
und  ein  Stiick  des  helorischen  Weges  blieben  nSrdlich  von  ihrer 
Stellung  unbesetst ").  It  may  be  so  ;  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
far  south  the  camp  went  But  I  should  have  thought  from  the  way 
in  which  Thucydides  speaks  of  the  road  that  the  camp  lay  wholly 
east  of  it. 

The  tfpvfta  must  have  been  where  both  Holm  and  I  place  it 
Yet  it  is  odd  that  it  should  be  called  j  €<l>tMraT(af  ^v  roU  iroXcft^f, 
while  the  Olympieion  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Syracusans.  It 
would  be  so  if  a  joint  attack  by  land  and  sea  was  thought  of. 

After  all,  these  points  do  not  greatly  matter,  and  we  can  get  a 
general  meaning  without  insisting  on  the  exact  force  of  every  word. 
We  see  generally  where  tlie  first  Athenian  encampment  was,  and 
we  contrast  a  camp  pitched  by  tlie  pious  Nikias,  who  respected  the 
temple,  with  the  doings  of  later  invaders  who  did  not  respect  it 
And  we  must  distinguish  this  first  encampment  by  Daskdn  and 
the  Olympieion  from  any  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  besiegers 
at  any  later  stage.     They  never  came  back  to  this  ground  again. 
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Diod6ro8  (xiii.  6)  is  of  course  quite  wrong  when  he  Bays  rov  rt 

'OXv/uiTiov  KvpiM  icmtmiiraif  xai  vrovra  r^y  npoKtifUvop  t6wov  $caTakafi6ft€tfot,, 

vaptfjfiokifif  tvoiritravTo,  The  notioe  of  Pausanias  (x.  28.  3)  ia  more 
curious.     He  too  has  got  wrong  in  his  fact;   but  he  does  not 

forget  the  piety  of  Nikias  ;  &s  'A^FaZbt  d^a  hrwitrav  ^vuca  clXor 
*0\vftiriov  Ai6s  €¥  ^vpoKovaoiS  tepoPy  oOt€  Kunjouvrts  r&v  dpaBtf/tanov  ovdcr, 
Tov  Up^a  rr  r&r  ^vpoKovatov  ff>vkaKa  iw    avrois  tdtrayrtt,     Plutarch  (soe 

p.  174)  conceives  the  state  of  the  case  quite  rightly. 

NOTE  XII.  p.  178. 
The  Fobtifigatiok  of  Temenit^s. 

I  HAVE  suggested  in  vol.  ii.  p.  43  that  the  Temenitds,  the  quarter 
containing  the  temenos  of  Apoll6n,  had  up  to  this  time  been  a 
detached  outpost  commanding  the  approach  to  Syracuse  by  the 
great  inland  road.  Holm,  on  the  other  hand,  (Topografia,  197; 
Lupus,  116;  cf.  G.  S.  ii.  28,  384)  infers  from  the  passage  of 
Thucydides  (vi.  75.  i)  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal  that  it 
remained  unfortified  to  this  time  ("  Der  Temenites,  welcher  spater 
einen  Theil  yon  Neapolis  bildete,  war  noch  nicht  befestigt ").  I  do 
not  see  that  the  words  of  Thucydides  prove  this.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  point  is  not  of  any  very  great  moment  for  our  present 
purpose.  Whether  the  temple  stood  absolutely  undefended  or 
whether  it  stood,  like  the  Olympieion,  in  a  fortified  outpost,  it  was 
now  that  Temenites  became  part  of  the  continuous  city,  that  its 
walls  became  part  of  an  unbroken  line  of  defence  along  with  those 
of  Achradina  and  Ortygia. 

Holm  notices  (G.  S.  ii.  384),  that  in  the  map  in  his  first  volume, 
the  word  Temenit^  goes  too  far  to  the  west.  I  should  place  the 
temple  as  he  does  in  his  later  map  on  the  high  ground  above  the 
theatre,  which  I  take  to  be  $  Sxpa  ^  Ttiuptns  spoken  of  by 
Thucydides  at  the  coming  of  Gylippos  (vii.  3.  3).  This  is  the  place 
given  to  the  quarter  in  the  great  map  in  the  Topografia.  The 
word  &epa  might  suggest  that  the  quarter  came  someway  down  the 
hill ;  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  how  far.  I  cannot  believe,  with 
Leake  (Notes  on  Syracuse,  p.  258),  that  Temenites,  and  Syka  also, 
were  much  further  to  the  west.  So  Schubring  places  them  in  the 
map  in  the  Bewdaaerwng  (p.  584).  I  go  altogether,  as  far  as  the 
hiU  is  concerned,  with  Holm  and  Lupus  in  their  later  map. 
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The  words  of  Thncydides  (vi.  75.  i)  are;  ir^lxiCov  hi  ttai  ol  IvpoM&atM 

99  r^  X^^APl  wp6t  re  rf  ir^ci,  r6v  Tf^AcWriTv  iwrbf  noufvofuroi,  rtixot 
•Kopk  iroy  rh  np^  nAr  *E«tiroX^  6p&p,  Swms  fc^  di*  iXavtropos  tvajrortixurroi 
imp,  (^  fya  fr^aKkmpnUf  mi  rii  Mcyopa  iftpouptop  koH  €w  r^  'OXv^frici^ 
SXko. 

TemeniMs  then,  whatever  we  understand  by  the  name,  was  now 
joined  on  to  the  city.  From  the  state  of  things  described  in  Livy, 
xzY.  2$,  when  Marcellns  pitched  his  camp  between  Tycha  and 
Neapolis  or  Temenitds  (inter  Neapolim  et  Tycham — nomina  partiom 
urbis  et  instar  nrbinm  sunt — ^poenit  castra),  it  is  plain  that  Tycha 
and  Temenitte  both  stood  out  westward  from  the  western  wall  of 
Achradina,  with  an  open  space  between  them.  As  I  understand 
the  passage,  the  western  £etces  of  the  two  projecting  quarters  were 
now  joined  by  a  wall  (so  Schubring,  Bewasserung,  621)  running 
north  and  south.  This  would  exactly  answer  the  description,  rcixo^ 
mpik  9ap  T^  wp^s  r^  *Emirokiis  6pmv.  The  Syracusans  now  had  a 
wall  right  across  the  hill,  made  up  of  the  western  walls  of  Tycha 
and  Temenitfts  and  the  wall  which  joined  them.  This  last  clearly 
was  not  there  when  Marcellus  came;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  a 
mere  temporary  defence,  not  needed  after  Dionysios  had  fortified 
the  whole  hill.  It  was  therefore  swept  away  with  all  the  other 
temporary  walls  and  counter-walls  raised  by  both  besiegers  and 
besieged. 

The  wall  was  built  and  Temenit^s  was  taken  within  the  city, 
oiTttff  ^1^  bC  iXaavopos  €vanor€ixurroi  ^iv.  That  is  to  say,  the  object 
was  to  drive  the  besiegers,  if  they  should  ever  attempt  to  hem 
Syracuse  in  by  a  wall  across  the  hill,  to  fence  in  a  greater  space 
than  they  otherwise  need  have  done.  The  words  di  ikda-avvos  are 
used  in  a  like  meaning  in  vii.  4.  4,  where  the  advantages  of  the 
Athenian  occupation  of  PUmmyrion  are  spoken  of;  dc*  tkdatrovos 
yhp  wp^t  rf  Xifuvt  rf  t&p  IvpaKoaUnv  iifiopprffrttv  atfrnf.  And  the 
advantage  of  making  the  besieging  wall  as  short  as  possible  comes 
again  in  vi.  99.  l  l  Sgi  firtp  Ppaxvrarov  ^'yvcro  attrots  cV  rov  peyaKov 
Xkfitpog  in\  rrpt  Mpap  66Xaatrap  t&  dnoTHxurpa*  The  waU  in  any  case 
had  to  stretch  from  some  point  on  the  northern  brow  of  the  hill  to 
some  point  in  the  Great  Harbour.  Leake  remarks  (292)  that "  the 
shortest  Hne  from  the  outer  sea  to  the  Qreat  Harbour  of  Syracuse 
is  from  Scala  Oreca  to  the  shore  of  the  harbour  beyond  the 
theatre.  But  this  shortest  line  was  interrupted  by  the  outworks 
of  the  Syracusans  at  Temenites."    Supposing  Temenitds  unfortified^ 
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or,  as  I  hold,  an  outpost  which  the  invaders  would  most  likely  be 
able  to  occupy,  the  Athenians  could  have  carried  their  wall  down 
to  the  harbour  at  a  point  much  nearer  to  the  western  wall  of 
Achradina  than  that  to  which  they  actually  did  carry  it.  The  new 
fortification  of  Temenitds  drove  them  to  make  their  wall  further  to 
the  west,  and  so  to  make  a  longer  wall.  Holm  says  (Top<^rafia, 
202  ;  Lupus,  121)  the  best  thing  that  the  Syracusana  oould 
have  done  would  have  been  to  forestall  the  work  of  Dionysios  and 
to  fence  in  the  whole  hilL  Failing  that,  they  tried  a  "  Palliativ." 
"  Um  den  Bau  einer  feindUchen  Mauer  schwieriger  zu  machen, 
dehnten  sie  die  Linie  der  eigenen  Mauem  aus  ;  denn  so  war  auch 
der  Feind  gezwungeu  seine  Mauer  um  manche  Stadien  langer  zu 
machen." 

The  extent  of  the  new  fortification  southward  can  hardly  be 
exactly  fixed.  Holm  and  Lupus,  in  their  last  map,  carry  the  west 
wall  down  the  hiU  to  the  middle  level.  Then  it  turns  and  runs 
due  east  just  under  the  theatre,  and  turns  again  to  meet  the  wail 
of  Lower  Achradina  somewhat  to  the  south.  This  will  do  as  well 
as  anything  else ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  the  exact  extent  cau  be 
fixed.  Of  course  I  do  not  believe  that  the  wall  now  built  went 
down  to  the  Great  Harbour,  as  shown  in  Qrote's  map.  This 
follows  naturally  on  his  notion  (vii,  333,  556)  that  Lower  Achra- 
dina was  not  yet  fortified,  that  in  fact  this  was  the  first  fortifi- 
cation of  it.  It  is  straDge  that  he  could  have  been  led  away  into 
this  notion,  after  what  he  had  said  before  (v.  286)  and  which  he 
thought  it  needful  to  retract.  Neither  could  the  wall  have  started, 
as  he  thinks,  from  Santa  Panagia  on  the  north.  This  is  to  forget 
the  foi*tification  of  Tycha. 

The  new  quarter  presently  took  the  name  of  Nca  7r6kts  (Diod. 
xiv.  9),  which  in  Roman  times  was  extended  further  south,  down 
to  the  Great  Harbour. 

Since  this  note  was  written,  I  have  received  Cavallari*s 
Appendice  alia  Topografia  Archeologica  di  Syracusa  (Torino: 
Palermo,  1891).  He  deals  chiefly  with  Temenit^s  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. His  illustrations  give  a  clear  view  of  many  Sikel  tombs 
brought  to  light  in  the  south  side  of  the  hill  between  PorteUa  dd 
Fusco  and  the  Theatre,  and  also  of  the  diggings  in  the  6fiak&9  near 
the  burying-ground,  which  I  fully  believe  with  him  to  mark  the 
precinct  of  the  temples  of  D6m6t^  and  the  Kor6,  of  which  we 
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fihall  haye  more  to  say  in  another  chapter.  He  seems  inclined,  as 
Holm  once  was,  to  carry  the  name  Temenit^s  forther  to  the  west 
than  Holm's  second  thoughts  carried  it.  But  one  cannot  reach 
exact  certainty,  and  room  must  be  found  for  the  H^rakleion  also, 
which  was  certainly  (see  p.  220)  very  near  to  Portella  del  Fusoo. 


NOTE  Xin.  p.  210. 

The  Athenian  Occupation  of  Epipolai  and  the 
Sybacusak  Coukteb- Walls. 

The  first  point  of  difficulty  in  this  narrative  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  Accoy  in  Thucydides,  vi.  97.  i,  and  the  position  of  the 
thing  meant  by  it.     His  words  are ; 

trx^PTtg  jcorck  t6»  Atovra  KokovfuvoVy  ts  airixu  rwv  'EiriiroXoy  If  fj  hrra 

The  other  place  where  Leon  is  mentioned  is  Livy,  xxiv.  39. 
Titus  Quinctius  is  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  Syracuse,  near  the 
Olympieion,  Marcellus  on  the  north  ; 

"  Ipse  hibemacula  quinque  millia  passuum  Hexapylo  (Leonta 
vocant  locum)  communivit  fedificavitque." 

We  ask,  What  was  Le6n  f  Was  it  a  mere  point  on  the  shore  of 
the  bay  1  Was  it  a  village,  a  fort,  or  what  ?  And  what  was  its 
position  f  Can  the  measurements  in  Thucydides  and  in  Livy  be 
made  to  agree  9 

Arnold,  in  his  note  on  the  passage  in  Thucydides,  remai'ks  that 
Kara  top  Atovra  *^  implies  nothing  as  to  the  distance  of  Le6n  from  the 
sea."  The  phrase,  he  might  have  added,  is  the  same  as  that  which 
is  used  in  vi.  65.  2,  where  the  Athenians  f$tpaufOp  cV  t6  Kara  r6 
*OXvfuricioy  (see  his  Appendix,  iii«  405).  He  speaks  of  Leon  again  in 
the  Appendix,  ii.  409,  and  pronounces  the  difference  between  the 
two  measurements  to  be  '*  a  hopeless  contradiction,  if  the  text  be 
right."  He  mentions  a  suggestion  (which  b  rather  more  than  a 
guess)  of  "  n  millia  "  for  "  V  millia  '*  in  the  text  of  Livy. 

Grote  (vii.  558)  agrees  with  Arnold  "that  the  words  of 
Thucydides  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  place  called  Leon  was 
on  the  sea  or  intimate  what  distance  it  was  from  the  sea."  He 
places  it  north  of  Thapsos.  The  troops,  he  holds,  were  landed  there 
before  the  ships  reached  the  peninsula.  I  do  not  understand  his 
difficulties  about  the  army  getting  up  the  hill,  and  any  point  north 
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of  Thapaos  would  be  several  times  six  or  seren  stadia  in  distanoe 
from  any  point  of  Epipolai. 

Schubring  (Bewasserung,  630-632)  holds,  nearly  with  Grote, 
that  the  army  landed  on  or  near  Thapsos,  and  thence  mardied  to 
Ledn.  This  he  places  at  Taigia  just  below  the  hill,  some  way 
east  from  Euryalos,  and  calls  it  a  ''  stadtchen/'  He  accepts  the 
correction  of  II  for  V  in  Livy. 

Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  385)  holds  that  Leon  must  have  been  on  the  sea, 
and  suggests  the  C<i8a  delle  Finanze  between  Thapsos  and  the 
hill  as  a  likely  point  and  one  answering  nearly  to  the  measurement 
in  Thucydides.  That  in  Liyy  he  gives  up.  Later  (Topografia, 
205  ;  Lupus,  124)  he  seems  not  to  fix  the  exact  spot,  but  he  holds 
that  it  must  have  been  on  the  sea  and  as  near  as  might  be  to  the 
hill. 

I  am  not  specially  concerned  as  to  the  exact  site  of  Leon.  If 
there  is  a  mistake,  it  must  be  with  Livy  and  not  with  Thucydides. 
Assuredly  no  point  that  is  five  Boman  miles  from  the  Hexapylon 
(Scala  Qreca  or  somewhere  near  it)  can  be  so  little  as  six  or  seven 
stadia  from  any  point  west  of  the  neck  of  Euryalos.  The  words  mrii 
r6v  Aiovra  Kokovfupov  certainly  do  not  prove  that  Le6n  is  a  point 
immediately  on  the  coast ;  it  might  be  as  far  from  the  sea  as  the 
Olympieion  is.  But,  as  Holm  argues,  the  army  would  be  landed  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  scene  of  their  work,  that  is  at  some  point 
south  of  Thapsos.  Wherever  Leon  was,  it  was  within  a  mile  from 
the  point  of  ascent ;  from  Ledn  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  they  went  at 
full  speed  (cx«f><(  fv6vs  dp6fu^  vphs  tqs  'Emn-oXor).  Over  the  fiat 
ground  between  Targia  and  the  sea  it  would  be  easy  to  do  so. 
But  it  does  not  greatly  matter  whether  Le6n  was  actually  on  the 
sea,  or  whether  a  short  march  thither  was  needed.  Wliatever 
Le6n  was  at  the  earlier  time,  in  the  hands  of  Marcellus  it  became 
a  fortress.  If  Livy  gave  a  wrong  distance,  it  was  not  wonderful ; 
he  had  not  been  over  the  ground  like  Thucydides.  If  his  tran- 
scriber confused  a  right  distance  into  a  wrong  one,  that  was  not 
wonderful  either.  We  must  further  remember  that  Thucydides 
and  Livy  reckon  from  different  points  of  the  hill,  and  that  Livy's 
measurement  ought  to  be  the  longer.  Still  the  five  Roman  miles 
are  a  great  deal  too  much. 

The  Athenians  went  at  their  quick  pace  to  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Then  they  climbed  up— ^^mi  anifiits  Kork  r6v  Evf/vi^Xov.  I  have 
defined  Euryalos  in  vol.  i.  pp.  578-580.     It  is  the  site  of  DionysioB* 
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castle  close  to  and  on  the  neck.  The  army  went  up  close  bj  it ; 
the  path  ie  there  and  etill  in  constant  oee.  I  fully  go  along  with 
Holm,  O.  B.  ii.  386 ;  Topografia,  207;  LupuB,  125-127.  The  older 
writers  put  Euiyalos  on  Belvedere.  Holm  quotes  Bonanni — 
whom  I  have  looked  at  at  Palermo  but  whom  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  studied — as  the  first  to  put  it  in  the  right  place.  Arnold  and 
Qrote  were  somewhat  misled  by  A.  P.  Stanley,  afterwards  Dean  of 
Westminster;  but  it  is  curious  to  see  the  two  great  scholars  kicking 
at  some  parts  of  his  teaching.  Their  sound  instincts  could  see 
some  things  more  clearly  in  their  studies  than  their  impulsive  guide 
could  on  the  spot  Grote's  unassisted  reason  could  put  Labdalon 
in  its  right  place. 

It  is  specially  to  be  remembered  that  this  point  on  the  north 
side  of  the  hill,  just  east  of  the  neck,  is  that  where  all  the  three 
ascents  that  we  are  concerned  with  were  made,  this  first  one 
now,  that  of  Qylippos  (vii.  23,  awcfihs  Korii  rhw  EvpvijXoir  jwtp  icai  oi 
'AA^raiot  t6  vp&Top),  and  that  of  D^mosthen^  (vii.  43.  3,  Kara  roy 
UvpvifkoVy  imp  Kcii  ^  npoTtpa  orpanA  r6  wp&rov  dv€^rj). 

The  site  of  the  Athenian  fort  of  Labdalon  is  clearly  marked  by 
Thucydides,  vi.  97.  5.  The  Athenians  march  down  the  gentle 
slope  of  the  hill  (cirtitara/Sayrcr);  they  march  up  again  (<hrapax»pff 
<rot^Tfr);  then 

^povfMor  M  T^  AojSdciX^  <fKod6fa)a'ayf  iv  &cpmt  rois  Kpripvois  r&y  'Em- 
wo\»v,  6p&p  irp6f  rii  Mryapa. 

He  mentions  Labdalon  again  (vii.  3.  4),  when  it  was  taken  by 
Qylippos.  He  adds — with  the  minuteness  of  one  who  knew  the 
ground — ^that  it  was  not  in  sight  from  the  Athenian  position  at 
Syka  l  ^  di  oifK  iviptu4s  roU  'AOrjvaiois  rd  Xi»piov, 

On  this  matter  Arnold,  oddly  enough,  went  yet  further  wrong 
than  Stanley.  So,  yet  more  straugely,  did  Leake  (291).  In 
Arnold's  map  Labdalon  appears  far  away  towards  Belvedere, 
though  Stanley  got  so  far  eastward  as  to  put  in  at  Mongibellisi, 
that  is  on  the  site  of  the  castle.  Grote  (vii.  558,  cf.  Goller,  89) 
saw  the  place  clearly  on  the  north  brow  of  the  hill  somewhat 
eastward  of  the  neck.  So  Holm  (G.  S.  387 ;  Topografia,  209 ; 
Lupus,  12%)^  who  most  truly  remarks  that,  owing  to  the  difference 
-of  height  between  the  central  part  of  the  hill  and  the  actual 
iMink  of  the  cli£fs,  a  point  just  on  the  cliff  would  not  be  seen  from 
the  Athenian  rvicXor  to  which  we  shall  presently  come.  Schubring 
(629)  believed  himself  to  have  found  the  ezact  spot  by  means  of 
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a  fountain.  I  was  satisfied  with  noting  more  than  one  point  in 
the  western  part  of  the  north  side  of  the  Dionysian  wall  which 
would  do  yerj  well  for  Labdalon.  It  cannot  possibly  be  on 
Buffalaro ;  cir'  SUpott  rocr  Kprippots  means  of  course  immediately  on 
tlie  cliffs,  not  on  the  highest  ground  of  the  hill. 

Anyhow  it  is  odd  to  say  (Jowett,  ii.  399),  after  Grote,  Schobring, 
and  Holm  had  all  shown  the  way ; 

''  The  Athenians  gained  the  summit  of  Epipolae  by  the  Eoryelas 
or  *  brofld  kndU '  on  the  north  side.  The  exact  position  of  the 
Euryelus,  the  part  of  the  hill  by  which  Epipolae  was  ascended, 
and  of  Labdalon,  the  fort  which  the  Athenians  erected  on  the 
north  cliff  of  Epipolae,  is  unknown.  The  former  has  been  sap- 
posed  to  be  either  Belvedere,  the  highest  summit  of  Epipolae,  or 
tlie  rocky  eminence  nearer  the  city,  a  point  now  called  Mongi- 
bellisi." 

The  next  question  follows  in  c.  98.  2,  as  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  Athenian  army.     The  words  of  Thucydides  are ; 

KOTcunria-ayrfs  iv  rS  Aa/3ddXa>  ^vXoic^if  t^^pow  vph^  rijr  Svjc^v  oI 
'A^vatoi,  iva  irtp  KoBtC^iitPoi  irtix'uray  t6v  kvk\o9  9iii  raxow. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  here  is  the  use  of  the  article. 
Whatever  2v«9  and  the  kvkKos  were,  one  would  have  thought  that 
the  spot  would  not  be  familiarly  known  to  everybody  when  Thucy- 
dides wrote.  It  is  another  sign  how  well  the  ground  and  its  story 
was  known  to  himself. 

It  is  hardly  needful  nowadays  to  show  that  2vioi  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Tvxri  or  Tvmy  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  548;  GoUer,  66,  89). 
Arnold  (iii.  128,  410)  doubted  at  first,  but  presently  saw  his  way, 
and  he  put  Syka  in  the  right  place.  Grote  (vii.  559)  made  the 
matter  perfectly  clear.  He  is  followed  by  Schubring  (629)  and 
Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  387;  Topografia,  210;  Lupus,  129).  It  is  Holm 
who  suggests  the  origin  of  the  name  and  the  analogy  with  Achra- 
dina.  Stephen  of  Byzantium  has  collected  a  long  list  of  places 
called  SvK^  and  Sv/nu.  tfari  jcal  ^X7  Svk^  irXf^a-ioy  ^vpoKovcwp  Koi 
KiXociar. 

That  the  kvkKos  means  a  round  fort  at  Syka,  not  an  imaginary 
circumvallation  of  Syracuse,  hardly  needs  proof.  Thucydides, 
though  his  constructions  are  sometimes  harsh,  knew  his  tenses — 
that  is  practically,  for  he  could  hardly  have  been  taught  them — 
and,  when  he  said  irtixurav  rh»  kvkKw  biii  rdxt»Sf  he  meant  that  the 
persons  spoken  of  built  something  and  built  it  speedily;  he  did 
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not  mean  that  "they  immediatelj  commenced  building  a  wall 
round  the  city,"  which  they  never  finished.  A  besieging  wall 
"  round  "  Syracuse,  all  round  Achradina  and  its  cliflFs — whether  in 
the  sea  or  on  land— all  round  the  isthmus  and  Ortygia,  and  back 
again,  one  must  suppose,  to  some  point  on  the  hill,  would  be  an 
enterprise  fit  only  for  the  KykWpes  or  for  Poseiddn  himself.  It 
is  not  wonderful  that  it  was  only  "  commenced  "  and  not  finished. 
But  thae  whom  Thucydides  speaks  of  at  this  stage  in  the  aorist 
did  more  than  "  commence  '' ;  they  finished  their  immediate  work. 
When,  as  at  the  next  stage  in  the  next  chapter,  the  Athenians 
"commenced"  something  else  which  they  did  not  finish,  they  did 
it  in  the  imperfect,  mixiCo^.  (There  is  surely  no  analogy  between 
irtixiCw  and  such  aorists  as  c)3a<rtXf vo-cv  and  ervpdwtvirtv.)  The  source 
of  error  might  seem  to  come  from  a  "  fiction  "  of  a  "  later  writer  " 
(Plut.  Nik.  17),  this  time  "  transparent "  indeed ;  oXly^  XP^>^  irept- 
crcixccc  2v/KUcov(raf,  irdXiy  *A^y«oy  ovk  iXdrrova,  hvatpyoripaw  dc  j(^»ptMP 
dvttftakitus  Koi  $akdairg  yftT¥uiirjj  leoi  vrnpoKftfAtpoit  Aco*i  T€i\os  icvicX^ 
vtpl  avrifv  roa-ovrov  dyaytip.  In  the  modem  version  the  com- 
pleted wall  of  Plutarch  is  at  least  softened  into  a  "commence- 
ment." In  this  case  certainly  the  '*good  cloth"  of  Thucydides 
needs  no  "  patching  "  from  any  quarter  ;  yet  the  stuff  supplied  by 
DioddroB  (xiii.  7)  is  not  altogether  threadbare.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  said  against  him  when  he  tells  us ;  KCiraaKtvairain'es  dc  wtpi  t6 
Ao/SduXoy  6xvp»fM,  r^y  mlXii'  r&y  2vpaKW)tri»v  dntrtix^C^^* 

Arnold  (iii.  128)  paw  the  meaning  of  kvkKos  in  this  place,  and  in 
99.  1 1  1 01.  I  perfectly  well.  Only  he  was  needlessly  perplexed  at 
its  use  in  vii.  2.  4.  So  is  Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  388 ;  Topografia,  210-2 1 1 ; 
Lupus,  130).  Schubring  (629)  has  no  doubt  about  the  meaning 
of  Kwckogf  and  the  question  of  vii.  2.  4  hardly  came  within  his 
range.  Grote  (vii.  559)  is  the  clearest  and  boldest  of  all.  The 
passages  that  we  have  to  deal  with  are  these. 

First,  the  present  one,  where  the  Kvkkof  appears  as  something 
finished.  That  is,  it  is  a  round  fortification  built  at  a  particular 
point  named  Syka,  not  a  wall  begun  but  not  finished,  whether 
round  Syracuse  or  only  across  the  hill. 

Secondly,  the  first  words  of  the  next  chapter  (see  p.  216);  mi 
rj  wrr€paiq  o2  fUu  irtixiO*^  ^^^  *A6ffvaic»»  t6  vpos  fioptcof  rov  kvkKov 
rci;(Of,  o{  dc  \i6ous  icai  (vXa  ^vpf^Mpovvrts  wapffiakkoPf  M  top  TpayiXov 
Kokovfupop  .  •  .  ri  dnoTfixKTiJui,  The  KvieXot  here  is  something  finished, 
something  in  the  middle  of  the  whole  works ;  the  rtlxos  or  airorci- 
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X«rfMi  \b  something  distinct  from  it,  something  which  is  began  an 
each  side  of  it.  That  is  to  say,  the  wall,  meant^  not  to  go  "  roiiBd 
the  city  "  (according  to  Plutarch's  and  the  most  modem  iioti<Hi), 
bat,  as  Thncydides  expresses  by  the  word  ttirorc»xMrfui,  to  go  across 
tbe  bill  and  down  to  the  two  seas,  starting  on  each  side  from  the 
kvkXos  as  its  central  point. 

Thirdly,  in  the  same  chapter  (99.  3),  the  Syracnsaiis  boild 
tyKopviov  rct^of ,  to  which  we  shall  come  presently,  xmoBtw  rov 
that  is  on  a  level  lower  than  that  of  the  Athenian  central  fort. 

Fourthly,  in  lOI.  I,  airo  rw  Kuxkcv  mix*Co9  ol  'AApcMM  rit^ 
KptjfivAy.     We  shall  come  to  this  Kpqft96i  presently. 

Fifthly,  in  102.  i.  3  (see  p.  225)  we  read  how  the  SyracusaDa 
attack  the  Kviskos  when  Nikias  is  in  it,  and  we  find  that  it  had  a 
irporfi'xtcrfui  or  frpowvpytop  in  front  of  it ', 

fi€pos  ri  avT&p  vtiinavauf  iir\  rbv  jcvirXoy  riy  M.  raif  'EiraroXaw,  T)^" 
ftcyoi  tfptffAOif  alfni<r€Uf,  icai  to  fiiv  ^KowktBpop  npvrtixwpa  aurmtf  cipm/ai 
Koi  bitir6pdfiaeaff   aMw  di  r6y  Kvkkoif  'Sucias  dtcx^vacv.     9tvx^  T^  '"^ 

Then  comes  the  burning  of  the  engines,  and  then  wpAs  rt  rom 

The  position  of  the  sick  Nikias  at  this  moment  is  not  clearly 
set  forth  when  the  first  top  icvkXov  is  translated  by  ''the  wall 
of  circumvallation,"  when  the  second  aurbp  top  kvkKop  aj^iears  as 
*'the  lines  tbemselyes,"  and  cv  a^rf  [rf  xtMcX^]  oitoXcXci^^iodc 
is  turned  into  ''happened  to  be  left  there"  Thucydides  surely 
did  not  mean  that  Nikias  was  left  within  a  ^'wall  of  eixeum- 
vallation,''  which,  if  there  were  any  "  circumvallation "  at  all, 
would  be  equally  true,  in  the  present  or  the  future,  of  the  whole 
city  of  Syracuse.  Nor  does  it  greatly  mend  matters  to  suggest 
that  the  wall  was  double  at  this  pointy  as  it  certainly  was  after- 
wards lower  down,  and  that  Nikias  was  left  between  the  two 
walls.  The  meaning  of  cV  nvr^  surely  is  that  Nikias  was  in  the 
KvKkosy  inside  some  building  in  which  a  man,  and  a  sick  man, 
could  find  shelter  and  defence.  So  in  vii.  43.  2,  where  we  read 
that  Nikias  cV  toU  Ttix^aw  vircXeXcftirro,  r^  Ttlxn  pretty  well  answers* 
to  kvkXos,  the  fortress  or  castle,  taking  in  doubtless  the  actual 
walls  on  each  side,  but  not  meaning  that  Nikias  was  simply  left 
between  two  walls.  The  kvjcXo^  appears  as  a  building  that  was 
attacked  but  not  taken,  though  the  assailants  took  and  destroyed 
its  npoTtlx^irfjM  or  wponvpytop,     VLponvpywp  tov  kvkKov  is  the  phrase 
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of  Polyainos,  i.  39.  a.  (I  will  not  yenture  to  guess  whether  he 
looked  on  the  kmcXot  tov  rrt'xovf  as  itself  a  irvpyot^  A  wall  of 
circaniTallation  wonld  surely  hare  more  npowvpyta  than  one.  To 
the  question, ''  if  the  circular  fort  were  intended,  what  would  have 
been  the  use  of  an  outwork  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length  ?  '* 
{r6  bfKowXtBpop  wpoTfixurfta)  the  answer  seems  to  be  that  it  would 
depend  a  good  deal  on  the  size  of  the  kwcKov,  which  is  not  defined. 
Holm  at  least  (G.  S.  ii.  36)  is  not  troubled ;  *^  Diese  eroberten 
das  1000  Fuss  breite  Yorwerk,  und  waren  im  BegrifF,  in  das 
Rundfort  selbst  einzudringen/' 

Sixthly,  there  is  the  passage  in  Thucydides^  vii.  a.  4,  which 
describes  the  state  of  the  Athenian  works  at  the  time  of  the 
coming  of  Gylippos.  After  speaking  of  (see  p.  338,  note  2)  the 
state  of  the  wall  on  the  southern  side,  he  adds;  rf  dc  SKKip  rov 
kvkXov  wp6f  Tt&ir  TpttytXov  9w\  n)v  MpoM  OdKao-frtttf  \i3oi  re  wapafitpkrf-' 
lUwoi  T^  irX«OM  ifdiy  1jfra»^  ttak  turtv  h  ledk  ^futpya,  rh  dc  leai  d^ifyyatrfUva 
MkTvXfcirtTo.  Here,  to  give  the  word  kmcXos  any  force,  it  must  mean 
a  central  point  between  the  two  pieces  of  wall  spoken  of,  one 
stretching  northward  and  one  southward.  It  has  no  force  if  it 
ia  taken  to  mean  the  whole  r^lx^ita  of  which  the  northern  and 
the  southern  wall  were  both  parts.  Or  rather,  if  there  was  no 
such  central  point,  as  all  scholars  from  Arnold  onwards  have  taken 
the  Kwekos  to  be,  there  would  be  no  parts  at  all,  but  a  simple 
continuous  wall.  The  obvious  meaning  of  t^  cEXX^  tov  icukXov  is 
"  on  the  other  side  of  the  round  fort."  It  would  mean  exactly 
the  same  as  r^  ifp6s  /Sopcoy  tov  kvkKov  rtixos  in  vi.  99.  i.  This  gives 
a  perfect  sense,  and  each  part  of  the  description  has  its  full  force. 
Only,  as  a  matter  of  construing,  can  rf  SKkt^  have  that  meaning  Y 
(There  is  another  reading  t6  de  SKXoj  which  would  agree  with  the 
notion  of  the  kvkKos  meaning  the  whole  line ;  but  that  would  not 
suit  the  grammar  of  the  whole  sentence.)  Arnold  (iii.  128)  seems 
to  have  taken  for  granted  that  it  could  not  be  so  understood ;  he 
therefore  thought  that  icvKkot  in  this  passage  had  another  meaning 
from  what  he  had  been  the  first  to  see  that  it  had  in  all  the  others. 
Orote  (vii.  341,  559)  saw  that  this  could  not  be,  and  he  seemingly 
saw  no  difiBiCulty  in  the  text.  He  takes  r^  SKk^  tov  kvkXov  to  be 
"equivalent  to  4ripn3i  rov  kvkXov,"  Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  338;  Topo- 
grafia,  211  ;  Lupus,  130,  131)  fully  accepts  Grote's  &ct;  "Hier 
kann  r^  ^^f  tov  kvkXov  nur  die  Hauer  vom  Kyklos  nach  N. 
beseiehnen."     But  he  does  not  like  Grote's  construing,  and  he 
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goes  off  to  seek  for  tliis  or  that  "  Konjektar."     When  it  comes  ta 
''  KoDJektur,"  we    can   of  course   do  anything   we   pleaee,  erec 
to  striking   out   the   very  important  words  rod  kukKou  vpot  tv 
Tp<uyiXov.     The  case  is  simply  this.     We  must  explain  the  paasig^ 
by  the  facts,  as  we  learn  them  both  from  this  passage  and  from 
the   others.      Thucydides    here   pointedly  distinguishes   the  will 
north   of  the   Kvickot   from  the  wall   south   of  it.      He   does  » 
by  saying  rf  ^X^  rov  kCkXov.     That  is,  r^  '<^y  ^<>v  jcvcXov  mist 
mean,  as  Grote  says,  the  same  as  h-lptoOi  rov  icvkXoi/.     And  wbr 
should  it  not  % 

No  one  denies  that  the  word  jcvieXor  is  used  in  other  places  in  de- 
scribing a  wall  of  circumvallation  and  that  it  is  used  for  the  actual 
wall.  But  its  use  in  the  two  passages  which  have  been  quoted  to 
that  effect  is  quite  different  from  its  use  here.  In  Thucydides,  ii.  13. 
8,  the  word  Kvtskov  is  applied  to  the  wall  which  went  all  round  the 
city  of  Athens,  as  distinguished  from  the  wall  which  connected  the 
city  with  the  haven  of  Phaldron  {rov  re  yap  ^akupiKwi  nixpvg  ar^un 
fcav  irciTC  xai  rptaKOvra  irp6t  r&y  kvkXop  tov  atrrtos  koX  twrov  rov 
KVKkov  t6  <l3vka{ra6fA€vov  rptig  leai  rttrirapaKOPTa),  Nothing  can  be  more 
clearly  described.  So  in  the  Athenian  siege  of  Mytildnd,  the 
besiegers  in  the  first  stage  (iii.  6.  i)  completely  blockade  the  town 
by  sea,  only  partially  by  land ;  t6  frp6s  virov  r^  irdXca»s  mixurop 
OT/xmSn-fda  6vo  cicorcpoo/^cv  rrji  vrAc^r.  (Our  levicXor  is  called  aTpar6- 
frcdoy  in  Flut.  Nik.  24.)  Afterwards  (iii.  18.  4)  they  do  the  work 
more  thoroughly;  irtpirftxiCova-i  MvrcX^i^y  cy  xt/xXtt  &wk^  rtixn' 
iPpovpia  dc  forty  j  art  rwv  KapT€p&v  iyKaT^Koi6fjaffrai'  Koi  ^  MvriX^ny  Korh 
Kparos  fjbf)  oivf^oripudBtv  kcH  «k  yrjt  Koi  cV  BdXdavifs  tipyrro. 

As  I  understand  these  last  passages,  the  besiegers  first  bnOt 
the  trTpaT6irtda  on  each  side.  Then  they  built  detached  forts  at  con- 
venient points.  Lastly  they  joined  all  their  buildings  together  by  a 
continuous  wall.  This  might  very  well  be  said  to  be  built  cV  icvitX^ . 
In  shape  it  must  have  been  a  large  segment  of  a  circle.  Combined 
with  the  fleet,  it  made  up  a  something,  call  it  kCkKos  or  anything 
else,  which  altogether  surrounded  the  besieged  city*  Neither  of 
these  passages,  neither  the  kvkKo£  tov  S(n'€0£  at  Athens  nor  the  build- 
ing of  a  wall  cV  kvkK^  at  Mytildn^,  has  anything  in  common  with  the 
phrase  mixtfrav  rby  levicXoy  bia  rdxovf*  In  our  case  the  besi^ers 
did  not  begin  to  build  a  kvkXos  in  the  sense  of  a  wall  round  the 
city.  For  no  such  wall  was  thought  of.  The  wall  is  called  »fp«r«- 
XMT/Mi,  an  usual  military  phrase,  which  does  not  so  distinctly  imply 
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Burroanding  as  kCkKos  would.     And  in  the  place  where  that  word 
is  ufied  (vi.  loi.  i),  the  mpi  is  not  wholly  out  of  place.     The  wall 
from  Poriella  del  Fusco  to  the  Great  Harbour  would  most  likely 
take  a  somewhat  different  course,  one  coming  nearer  to  the  nature 
of  a  jcvjcXor,  from  that  taken  by  the  wall  that  was  simply  carried 
aeross  the  hill.     But,  in  describing  the  whole  Athenian  works,  the 
word  JcvieXof  would  seem  quite  wrongly  applied  to  a  wall  which  was 
not  meant  to  go  round  anything,  and  whose  shape  need  not  have 
been  even  the  segment  of  a  circle.     At  Mytildn^  too  there  was 
a  real  surrounding  of  the  town,  which  at  Syracuse  there  was  not. 
There  is  really  nothing  to  shake  us  in  cleaving  to  the  sound  in- 
terpretation of  Orote  and  Holm.     The  Athenians,  at  this  stage, 
rrttxtaw  row  kukKov,     They  built,  they  finished  at  once,  a  certain 
definite  building  called  6  xviekof.   From  this  the  wall  was  to  stretch 
over  the  hill  both  ways,  north  and  south. 

Our  next  point  is  the  first  Syracusan  counterwall,  the  iynapmop 
Ttlxos  of  Thuoydides,  vi.  99.  3.  At  the  beginning  of  that  chapter 
we  read,  ol  dc  2vpaK6aun  wx  ijffturra  'EpfiOKparovs  rwf  arpanfySiP  imfyii- 
aofiivav  paxait  ftiv  irav^ful  nphs  rovg  *A.$rpfatcvt  ovjcm  c/SovXorro  dmxivdv- 
MVfiv,  {m€T€txi(fiv  bi  afuufop  t^KU  fh^ai  j  ckc&mh  KfitWop  &fyiv  rft  rci^or. 

Presently  come  the  words  of  which  Orote  (vii.  559,  560)  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  fully  to  grasp  the  true  meaning ; 

Tov  KvttXov  TW9  *A^Hiuov  tyKopmov  T91XOS  Symrrts. 

OoUer  (95)  had  the  sense  to  correct  a  scholiast  who  thought 
that  this  wall — ^perhaps  confounding  it  with  the  second  Syracusan 
counter-work — went  tlirough  a  x^P^^  rtXftar&^s,  But  he  would 
seem  to  have  thought  that  the  iyicapvtov  rtixos  went  across  the 
hill.  Arnold  saw  that  rynlpatop  rtlxo^  meant  a  wall  at  right-angles 
to  the  Athenian  wall,  that  is  a  wall  carried  from  east  to  west. 
But  he  oddly  thought  (iii.  412)  that  it  was  carried  '*  along  the 
terrace  of  Neapolis,"  that  is,  the  6fuik6if  of  Thucydides,  the  level 
of  Fusco  and  Oalera.     He  adds ; 

"But  certainty  is  not  attainable  on  this  question,  any  more 
than  on  many  others  in  ancient  military  geography ;  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  Thucydides  himself  had  a  perfectly  clear 
notion  of  the  operations  of  the  siege,  which,  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  musl  have  been  neeesaarily  described  to  him  by 
others:' 
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Arnold  and  Groie  knew  the  ground  wonderfiilly  well  for  men 
who  had  not  seen  it.  But  Thucydides  knew  it  better,  becauae 
he  had  seen  it.  In  this  case  Grote  (vii.  561)  was  the  first  to 
see,  in  opposition  to  both  Arnold  and  Leake,  that  nirmStr  rov 
kvkXov  did  not  mean  on  a  lower  level  than  the  Athenian  fort,  but 
simply  lower  down  on  the  hill,  nearer  to  the  cliff,  but  still  <m  the 
hill.  But,  not  having  himself  seen  the  ground,  be  adds  "that 
Thucydides,  in  his  description,  manifests  no  knowledge  of  that 
intermediate  level  which  expositors  speak  of  9B  the  pUUfarm,  of 
Neapolis.  He  mentions  only  the  cliff  above  and  the  marsh 
below." 

The  fact  is  that  the  lower  terrace,  that  of  the  road  to  Tremilla 
and  Euryalos,  is  here  wide  and  not  boldly  marked ;  a  little  way 
further  east  it  loses  itself  altogether.  It  was  pointedly  dia- 
tinguished  in  military  reckonings  from  the  cliff  above;  it  waa 
less  pointedly  distinguished  from  the  marsh  below.  But  all  three 
levels  are  there,  and  all  three  are  twice  distinguished  by  Thucy- 
dides in  a  later  chapter  (loi.  11.  3),  where  we  have  6  icpfffuf&t  or 
al  *EirciroXfu,  r6  6/miX^i*— the  level  of  Fusco  and  Galera — and  r^ 
iXos  below,  all  clearly  marked. 

Grote's  map  seems  to  me  to  show  the  general  direction  quite 
rightly;  but  at  the  eastern  end  he  is  hampered  by  his  notion 
about  the  wall  of  TemenitSs  (see  above,  p.  658).  He  brings  it 
to  about  what  I  take  to  be  the  right  point,  near  Portella  del 
Fusco.  That  is,  that  was  the  point  that  was  umed  at,  for  the 
wall  could  not  have  really  reached  it.  Holm  carries  it  a  little 
further  to  the  west ;  but  there  is  of  course  no  certainty  as  to  the 
exact  point.  Holm's  map  is  clearer  at  the  other  end,  as  marking 
the  connexion  with  the  new  fortification  of  Temenitte.  Now  that 
Temenit^s  was  within  the  city,  the  words  chr^  r^r  <r<l>mpas  voXcttr 
in  c.  99.  3  are  determined  by  the  phrases  in  100.  2 ;  to  araupttfta 
t6  irapa  rrfv  irvXcda  and  t6  wportixiO'iui  n&  ntpi  t6v  Tefuvirifp,  The 
same  is  implied  in  the  cutting  down  of  the  olive-trees  in  c.  99.  3. 
The  nv\U  must  be  a  postern  in  the  wall  of  Temenit^s.  One  might 
add  that  the  cutting  down  of  the  olives  in  Temenitds  better  agrees 
with  a  wall  on  the  hill  than  with  one  down  below. 

Our  next  point  of  dispute  is  found  inc.  loi.  i;  t§  ^  {fcrwpai^ 
an6  Tov  kvkKov  mij(%(,ov  ol  *A6iivatm  r6y  Kpiffwov  ti&m  tm§p  rov  cXovr,  ts 
T&y  *Enin6K&v  Tavrjj  npos  r6v  fuyap  Xifuva  6pq.  Koi  Svfp  avrois  fipaxy- 
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Tflror  cyiyMTo  KarafiSurt.  Ik^  rov  6§MMkov  kcH  tov  fXovr  is  r6r  X^icmi  t6 

It  vas  something  to  be  able  to  reyise  the  text  that  I  had  already 
written,  and  to  write  the  first  sketch  of  the  present  note  in  the 
evening  (March  i),  1890)  after  a  climb  earlier  in  the  daj  up  the 
«yiitfu^9  so  perfectly  described.  It  can  hardly  admit  of  a  donbt  that 
the  point  meant  is  the  cliff  of  PorteUa  del  Fuaeo,  which  answers 
erery  point  of  the  description.  As  I  just  before  said,  Thncydides 
here  clearly  marks  the  three  levels.  There  is  Epipolai,  the  hill 
with  its  Kfvft*^-  Below  it  is  r^  6fiak6¥y  the  level  ground  of  Fusco, 
where  are  the  diggings  which  may  be  those  of  the  temenas  of  the 
goddesses  (see  voL  ii.  pp.  213,  524).  Below  that  is  the  Aor,  the 
marshy  ground,  through  which  the  irrpirfix«<r;ta,  the  wall  which 
was  to  hem  in  Syracuse,  was  to  be  carried  down  to  the  Great 
Harbour.  The  point  which  Thucydides  immediately  means  by 
the  Kpfiit¥6s  I  take  to  be  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  combe,  where 
one  most  commonly  goes  up.  This  is  the  point  where  the  wall  of 
Dionysios  stopped  along  the  cliff,  to  be  carried  down,  like  the 
Athenian  wall,  to  the  Qreat  Harbour.  As  we  see  cuttings,  which 
may  well  be  the  work  of  Nikias,  on  the  cliff  itself,  so  a  few  yards 
off  we  see  pieces  of  the  wall  of  Dionysios,  and  within  them  are 
cuttings  like  those  on  Achradina,  some  of  them  clearly  the  founda- 
tions of  large  buildings.  One  is  tempted  to  fancy  that  we  have 
here  the  site  of  the  Hdrakleion ;  only  it  is  perhaps  more  likely 
to  have  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  oombe.  But  the  exact  force 
of  the  words  oir6  rov  kCkKov  mix^C^v  r^  Kprjfiw^  is  perhaps  not  quite 
so  easy  to  fix  as  the  site  of  the  Kptffar6f  is.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  say  that  it  does  not  mean  that  "  the  Athenians,  beginning  ai 
one  end  of  the  urifinished  circle,  proceeded  to  bring  the  wall  down 
over  the  cliff."  Arnold  (iii.  132),  without  having  stood  on  the 
cliff  of  Fusco,  quite  understood  the  case ; 

"  1  understand  dnh  rov  kvkKov  to  be  equivalent  to  air6  rov  kCkKov 
6pfu$iupoty  that  is,  that  they  set  out  from  the  part  of  the  line 
already  completed  on  Epipolse,  and  began  to  work  on  the  cliffs 
which  formed  the  southern  extremity  of  the  high  ground,  above 
the  valley  of  the  Anapus.  The  work  here  begun  was  undoubtedly 
in  the  same  line  as  that  part  already  completed,  and  was  intended 
to  be  joined  to  it  hereafter.  .  .  .  But  the  Athenians  hastened  to 
complete  their  lines  below  EpipolsB  from  the  cliff  to  the  sea, 
because  it  was  here  that  the  Syracusans  were  naturally  attempting 
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to  carry  their  counter-wall.     [He  mast  mean  the  second  connter- 
wall  through  the  marsh.]  " 

Grote  (vii.  346)  is  equally  or  even  more  clear ; 

**  Without  staying  to  finish  his  blockading  wall  regularly  and 
continuously  from  the  Circle  southward,  across  the  slope  of  Epipole 
— he  left  the  Circle  under  a  guard  and  marched  across  at  once 
to  take  possession  of  the  southern  cliff,  at  the  point  where  the 
blockading  wall  was  intended  to  reach  it.  This  point  of  the 
southern  cliff  he  immediately  fortified  as  a  defensive  position, 
whereby  he  accomplished  two  objects.  .  .  .  The  intermediate  space 
between  the  Circle  and  the  fortified  cliff,  was  for  the  time  1^ 
with  an  unfinished  wall,  with  the  intention  of  coming  back  to  it 
(as  was  in  fact  afterwards  done)." 

As  for  an6  tov  kvkXov  he  takes  it  to  mean  "  apart  from,  at  some 
distance  from  "  the  round  fort,  as  dn6  6aXaa<nit  is  used.  It  gives 
me  rather  the  idea  of  starting  from  the  Kvxkos^  keeping  the  kvcXoc 
iu  view  as  a  point  to  be  joined  on  some  day,  but  at  the  moment 
buildiui^  at  some  little  distance  from  it. 

Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  392)  is  less  happy  than  usual.  He  quott^'s 
Ullrich,  whose  work  I  do  not  know,  as  taking  kukKos  to  mean  the 
whole  wall,  but  as  saying  that,  at  this  particular  moment,  a  fresh 
start  was  made  on  the  cliff.  His  narrative  in  his  older  work 
(G.  S.  ii.  35)  is  fairly  clear ; 

^  Es  erschien  ihnen  deshalb  zweckmassig,  die  nordliche  Maner 
einstweilen  unvollendet  zu  lassen  und  die  nach  Stiden  zu  beginnen. 
Sie  befestigten  zunachst  den  Band  des  siidlichen  Abhangs  von 
Epipolae  da,  wo  derselbe  am  wenigsten  weit  von  dem  Halen 
entfemt  war,  um  dann  durch  die  Ebene  und  den  Sumpf  das  Ufer 
zu  erreichen." 

This  agrees  with  Arnold  and  Grote.  But  in  his  later  work 
(Topografia,  214;  Lupus,  133)  he  takes  another  view; 

'^  Sie  brachen  namlich  die  Errichtung  der  nbrdHchen  Einschlies- 
sungsmauer  ab  und  wandten  sich  mit  ihren  Angriffsb&uteu 
zunachst  stLdlich  vom  Kyklos,  wo  sie  unbestrittene  Herren  des 
Terrains  und  des  syrakusischen  Baumaterials  gewoiden  waren  .  .  . 
Sie  beginnen  also  ihre  stidlichen  Werke  mit  einer  Mauer  vom 
Kyklos  bis  zum  Hand  des  Sildabhangs  von  Epipolai  und  zwar 
bis  zu  einem  Punkte  desselben,  welcher  vom  grossen  Hafen  am 
wenigsten  weit  entfemt  war,  um  dann  durch  die  Ebene  und  den 
Sumpf  das  Ufer  za  erreichen." 
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This  is  quite  another  thing.  Arnold,  Grote,  and  seemingly 
Holm  himself  when  he  wrote  the  Ge9ohiehU  Siciliena,  oonceived 
a  fortifying  of  a  point  on  the  cliff  from  where  the  wall  was  after- 
wards to  be  carried  northwards  to  the  Kvkkot,  Holm  now  makes 
the  wall  be  carried  at  this  time  from  the  KvkKo£  soathward  to  the 
cliff.  Accepting  this,  Holm's  editor  Lupus  not  unnaturally  takes 
to  improving  the  text,  and  proposes  to  put  in  it  before  n&y  KpirffAv6v, 
He  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  wall  was  in  the  end  finished  between 
the  KwcKos  and  the  Kpfj^u^s.  Nobody  had  doubted  it ;  Orote  had 
strongly  asseiied  it.  Only  we  hold  that  the  first  step  after  the 
breaking-down  of  the  first  Syracusan  counter-wall — the  wall  from 
the  icvKkog  to  the  Kprffuf6^  was  most  likely  already  begun — was  to 
fortify  the  cliff.  For  this  way  of  carrying  on  the  work  Grote  gives 
two  very  good  reasons  ; 

''  First,  he  [Nikias]  prevented  the  Syracusans  from  again  em- 
ploying the  cliff  as  a  flank  defence  for  a  second  counter-wall .... 
As  his  troops  would  have  to  carry  on  simultaneous  operations, 
partly  on  the  high  ground  above,  partly  on  the  low  ground  beneath, 
he  could  not  allow  them  to  be  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
precipitous  cliff  which  would  prevent  ready  mutual  assistance." 

This  is  perfectly  true,  though  Grote  perhaps  thought  that  to 
climb  up  by  PorteUa  del  Fusco  was  a  greater  feat  of  mountaineering 
than  I  have  several  times  found  it. 

The  Athenians  thus  occupied  and  fortified  the  cliff  on  the  west 
side  of  PoTteUa  dd  Fiiseo,  From  thence  they  meant  to  build,  and 
in  the  end  they  did  build,  their  wall  north  and  south,  back  again  to 
the  kvkKos  and  down  the  hill  to  the  Great  Harbour.  The  effect  of 
this  last  part  of  the  work  was  that  the  Syracusans  were  driven  to 
make  their  second  counter-wall  down  below,  acros^s  the  marsh 
itself.  About  this  wall,  if  one  can  call  it  a  wall,  there  seems  to  be 
little  difficulty  or  controversy.  Holm,  in  his  History,  does  not 
even  give  it  a  paragraph.  Grote  (vii.  562)  saw  that  the  works 
must  have  reached,  or  have  been  meant  to  reach,  as  far  as  the 
Anapos.     So  Holm,  Topografia,  215;  Lupus,  135. 

After  their  destruction  of  this  second  Syracusan  counterwork 
the  besiegers  were  able  to  carry  their  wall  from  the  cliff  down  to 
the  Great  Harbour.  It  was  unfinished  when  Gylippos  came.  (See 
vii.  2.  4.)  It  was  finished  a  little  later.  (See  vii.  4.  2.)  This  was 
a  double  wall  (dtvrXoOv  rcixor,  vii.  2.  4) ;  at  its  lower  end,  close  to 
the  sea,  it  was  specially  needful  that  it  should  be  so.     But  it 
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does  not  follow  that  the  wall  from  the  fcvicXof  to  the  cliff  was  also 
doable.  They  must,  as  Qrote  says,  have  also  gone  on  building 
this  at  the  same  time  as  the  lower  wall*  For  Lupus  (134)  says 
truly  that  it  is  implied  that  this  part  was  finished  at  the  time 
of  the  fighting  with  Gylippos  on  the  hill.  The  words  eretxifov  t^ 
itpimMf6v  show  that  that  point  was  attended  to  before  the  gap  be- 
tween it  and  the  KVKkot  was  filled  up.     It  cannot  be  argued  from 

the  words  in  C.  4.  I,  o2  *ABti9aloi  aya/3c|3if«ce(rar  ifitf  aptt,  ro  M  6akauFV]§ 
ruxpf  ann\«aQPT€Sy  either  that  every  man  had  been  down  below  or 
that  every  man  bad  come  up  again.  The  kvkKos  must  have  been 
guarded  all  the  time,  and  the  southern  work  on  the  hill,  from  the 
kukKos  to  the  Kptifuf^tf  may  have  gone  on  meanwhile. 


So  much  for  the  witness  and  interpretation  of  Thucydid 
Since  this  note  was  written,  I  have  rec^ved  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Goodwin,  in  which  he  thus  speaks  of  the  phrase  r^  Skk^  toS 
kvkKov  (see  above,  p.  665). 

"  I  have  thought  much  of  Thuc.  viL  2  ;  rf  dc  Skk^  rw  iomcXov 
irp6s  t6v  TpttyiXoy.  The  first  principle  of  interpretation  here,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  is  that  these  words  must  mean  *the  remainder 
of  the  wall  north  of  the  circular  fort.'  If  rf  SXk^  row  jcvkXov  can 
mean  'the  wall  on  the  other  side  of  the  jrvxAor,'  Le.  =  MpmSi  rav 
kvkKov,  it  is  all  right ;  and  I  am  ^7/ inclined  to  think  this  is  ri^t. 
But  as  most  critical  scholars*  think  this  is  too  much  of  a  strain 
on  the  words,  and  I  am  half  {the  ether  hcUf)  inclined  to  think  this 
is  true,  I  bring  in  nphs  r^  TftnyiKov  to  help  out  the  construction, 
and  govern  rw  kCkKov  by  TpiyiKov  (on  the  Trogilaa  side  of  the 
icvicXoff),  just  like  T&  np6£  fiop€(w  tov  jcJicXov  T€txo£  in  vi.  99.  i.  This 
would  be  perfect  if  we  only  had  n^  wp6s  r^  Tp&ygKw ;  but  as  an 
explanation  of  rf  oXX^  casually  thrown  in,  it  seems  to  me  good 
enough.  I  should  translate ;  '  and  from  the  rest  of  the  wall  to 
the  other  sea,  on  the  Trogilos  side  of  the  kvkKos,  stones  had  been 
deposited,' "  &c. 

Of  the  other  writers,  Plutarch  and  Diodoros  have  little  to  tell 
us  beyond  the  passage  from  Plutarch,  a  truly  wonderful  one,  which 
is  quoted  above,  p.  663.  He  shows  a  dim  notion  of  the  second 
counter- work  when  he  says  (Nik.  18)  ^  tuaitaxps  vpocf/idxero  rocs 
Supoxociotff  CK  Ttfg  irdXcttff  rci;^o(  avayovci  npos  to  tHw  *ABriPauufy  t  cobXv^ 
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Diod6ro8  indeed  has  a  passage  quite  as  wonderful  as  any 
(xiii.  7  ;  see  above,  p.  609) ; 

ol  ff  *ASffPmoi  rf  fMpfi  Trjt  iwdfuus  r^  vmpKtifUPop  rov  Xiftrnt  r^urov 
KortXafiovTo,  ml  lijp  xaXov/icyijy  noXf^t^v  rtixuroyrcr,  t6  rt  h  rov  Ai^r 
Up6»  fnpufiakmFTo  mi  4^  dft^>ar€p^p  r&v  iup&»  riit  2vpaKowras  ciroXi^p- 

KOWf, 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  same  notion  of  an  encampment  on 
both  sides  of  the  hill  appears  also,  though  in  a  different  shape,  in 
the  passage  quoted  from  Polyainos  (i.  39.  3)  in  pp.  224,  225.  Did 
it  come  from  the  Boman  siege  1 

It  has  struck  me  throughout  this  inquiry  that  many  modem 
writers  have  been  more  or  less  led  astray — or  at  least  led  to  put 
things  a  little  out  of  their  due  proportion  to  each  other — by 
making  too  much  of  the  slope  of  the  hill  of  Syracuse  from  west  to 
east.  It  is  a  real  thing ;  but  it  is  not  the  main  feature  of  the  hiU. 
In  walking  westward  from  Achradina  to  Euryalos,  there  is  not 
— except  in  particular  places — any  marked  feeling  of  going  up 
hill ;  but,  if  you  look  round  at  any  point,  you  see  that  you  have 
gone  up  a  good  way.  Thucydides  is  quite  right  in  using  words 
like  &w  and  Kar»  to  describe  operations  along  this  line;  but  his 
readers  have  sometimes  taken  them  as  meaning  more  than  they 
do.  Again  the  use  of  the  word  *£iriiroXat  is  sometimes  confusing. 
It  helps,  I  think,  to  clearness  to  keep  the  hill — of  which  'EmrroXai  is 
the  part  which  at  any  time  is  unoccupied — in  the  mind's  eye,  and 
carefully  to  bear  in  mind  the  points  of  the  compass.  This  is 
easily  done,  as  the  hill  runs  very  nearly  due  east  and  west.  I  have 
noticed  how  very  seldom  "  east,  west,  noith,  and  south  "  come  in 
most  of  our  modem  narratives.  I  hope  I  have  made  things  plainer 
by  bringing  them  in  pretty  largely. 

I  conceive  that  the  name  *Einiro\ai  was  given  originally  from 
Ortygia,  not  from  Achradina.  It  withdrew  westwards,  as  the  hill 
was  occupied. 

NOTE  XIV.  p.  2i  ^ 
The  Alleged  Consfibaoy  of  the  S  aves  at  Stracxtse. 

PoLTAiKOB,  diligent  gatherer  of  both  wheat  and  tares,  has  (i.  43. 
i)  a  story  which,  if  it  happened  at  aU,  must  have  happened  at  this 
VOL.  ni.  X  X 
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time,  and  which  Holm  (O.  S.  iL  37)  seems  to  accept.  But  it 
struck  me  as  far  too  doubtful  for  a  place  in  the  text. 

A  great  number  of  slaves  in  Syracuse  revolt  and  assemble  (jc^k- 
p6s  noXKfjs  oUtruc^t  tiBpourfAanftj  under  a  leader  (jfywiifm^)  named 
Sosistratos.  Hermokratte  sends  to  them  as  envoy  (frpra/ScvrTf)  one 
Daimachos  an  officer  of  cavalry  (cya  r&v  hnrdpx^ip).  He  ia  trvf^fftis 
Koi  <^tXo«  to  Sdsistratos,  who  therefore  cannot  have  been  himself  a 
slave.  Daimachos  is  to  tell  him  that  the  genends  admire  his 
spirit  and  will  set  the  slaves  free  {r6  il>p6tnf/M  avroO  Baniioiomts  iraimr 
lih  €ktv$fpmn  a^taoTi).  They  shall  have  heavy  annour  (vdyror  6irX(OMn) 
and  the  full  pay  of  the  soldiers.  Sdsistratos  is  to  be  an  additional 
general,  and  is  asked  to  come  at  once  and  take  counsel  with  his 

colleagues  (avrov  d<  top  Stto-torparov  afro<^aa«ov(rc  awapxpuna^  Koi  iflhf 
yt  rJKtiP  fiovkevtrdfuvov  furh  r&v  aTparrfy&y,  oaa  t6  ^Xcriiofty  icarcirc cyoi). 

Sdsistratos  trusts  Daimachos,  and  comes  to  the  generals,  bringing 
with  him  twenty  men  who  are  described  as  roips  ^fMornKtmravs  rwr 
dovX»y.  They  are  imprisoned.  Then  Hermokrat^  goes  with  six 
hundred  heavy-armed,  gets  hold  of  the  slaves  {ravt  boSKmn  Xa3o»v), 
and  swears  that  they  shall  have  no  harm  done  to  them,  if  each  man 
goes  home  to  his  master.  So  they  do,  all  but  three  hundred,  who 
desert  to  the  Athenians. 

Tin  these  last  words  there  is  nothing  to  fix  the  date  except  the 
mention  of  Hermokrat^s  as  general,  which  he  doubtless  was  at 
other  times  besides  during  the  siege.  But  surely  the  story,  as  it 
stands,  is  quite  unwoi-thy  of  belief,  though  either  a  revolt  of  slaves 
or  their  desertion  is  likely  enou^^. 


NOTE  XV.    pp.  246,  257. 
The  Wall  of  Gtlifpos. 

OuB  notions  of  the  third  counter-wall  built  for  the  defence  of 
Syracuse,  that  which  was  made  under  the  orders  of  Gylippoe, 
have  to  be  put  together  from  several  detached  passages  in  the 
seventh  book  of  Thucydides. 

The  first  comes  in  the  fourth  chapter.  Gylippos  has  taken 
the  Athenian  fort  on  Labdalon  (c.  3.  4).  The  Athenians  have 
carried  their  southern  wall  down  to  the  Great  Harbour  (c.  4.  2, 

see  above,  p.  247).     Gylippos'  main  object  now  is  to  hinder  them 
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from  carrying  their  north  wall  to  the  edge  of  the  elifP,  and  down 
to  the  water  on  that  side.  He  attacks  the  imperfect  wall  of  the 
Athenians  (c.  4.  2,  3),  which  they  do  something  to  improve ;  bat 
his  main  work  is  to  carry  a  cross  wall  westward,  north  of  the 
point  which  the  Athenian  wall  has  reached.    The  words  are ; 

irnxiCop  ol  Zv/xuc^ioc  taxi  o{  (vpifUMxoi  d(^  rj»v  *EiriiroXwy,  dn6  r^ff  irAcws 
dp^dfuvotj  Svm  wp^  r&  iyKaptrtow  Ttixos  airXovF,  Sw9n  ol  'AAjvaioi,  «l  ftij 
dvptuvTo  KolkwrtUy  fixiiUTi  otol  T  Ztaw  Amrtix^irat, 

The  Athemans  then  leave  off  building  on  the  hill  and  fortify 
Pldmmyrion  (c.  4.  4,  see  p.  249).  Oylippos  meanwhile  goes  on 
(c.  5,  see  pp.  252-256)  both  with  his  attacks  on  the  Athenian 
wall  and  with  the  building  of  his  own  (c.  5*  i)  ; 

6  d^  VvKamot  fya  fup  irtix^Cf  t6  hth  t&p  *£irifroX«»F  rvixor,  rotg  Xiiffotff 
XP^fmoff  ott  ol  *AO/pfauH  vpoira(>tPdKopro  aif>Ura^f  dfta  d^  waperaao'tp 
i(aywPy  ff.r.X. 

Thus  far  there  seems  no  serious  difficulty.  The  only  question 
is  as  to  the  construing  of  the  words  irp6$  rh  ryKopaiop  rtixos  cbrXovy ; 
the  meaning  is  quite  clear.  The  words  must  be  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  other  passage  in  vi.  99.  3 ;  KdTw&€v  rov  Kwkov  t&p 
^AOipnUuf  iynipirunf  rttxot  Syoprtt.  That  wall  was  mtiBfVy  south  of 
the  Athenian  jcvxXof,  and  stretched  towards  the  southern  brow  of 
the  hilL  In  the  present  passage  Am  is  not  north  and  south,  but 
means  that  the  wall  was  carried  westwards,  up  the  slope  of  £pi- 
polai.  We  further  see  that  the  force  of  tyimpawv  is  ''  at  right  angles 
to  the  Athenian  wall."  The  wall  moreover  was  <lirXovv,  a  single 
wall,  as  distinguished  from  the  double  wall  which  the  Athenians 
had  carried  southwards  down  the  hill.  We  thus  get  the  general 
meaning ;  vp^  rh  iyKopawv  is,  as  Grote  says  (vii.  562),  ''  equivalent 
to  anx  adjective  or  adverb."  (So  Holm,  Lupus,  139,  ^in  die 
Quere").  It  is  just  as  if  he  had  directly  called  this  wall  an 
cyicdporioy  rcixof,  as  he  did  the  other,  and  as  he  calls  this  in  vii.  7* 
It  is  hardly  needful  to  argue  against  those  (see  Grote,  u.  s. ; 
Holm,  G.  S.  ii.  392)  who  have  fancied  that  rymptriov  mxos  meant 
something  other  than  this  third  Syracusan  wall.  One  might  be 
tempted  to  fancy  that  it  meant  the  Athenian  wall;  but  this  is 
forbidden  by  vi.  99.  3  and  vii.  7.  i.  Thucydides  would  not  apply 
the  words  tyieapatop  rtlxos  both  to  a  wall  running  north  and  south 
and  to  a  wall  running  east  and  west.  But  he  does  apply  them 
to  two  successive  walls  running  east  and  west,  each  alike  iyKapa-up 
to  the  one  that  ran  north  and  south.     The  Syracusans  first  build 

XX  2 
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one  iyxApaiop  rtlxos  of  which  we  have  heard  a  good  deal,  and  which 
the  Athenians  had  destroyed  (vi.  loo.  3,  r^y  rt  (moTtixio'tw  m^ZXiv 
icrX.).  Now  they  bnild  another  in  the  same  general  directioii, 
bat  much  farther  to  the  north,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Athenian 

In  the  fifth  chapter  there  is  a  battle  ii€Ta(v  rwp  Tfixurfun-^v  (2), 
ivT6s  \ia»  T&v  rtix&p  (3).  That  is,  the  ground  would  have  the  Athe- 
nian wall  to  the  west,  the  Syracussm  wall  of  yi.  75  to  the  east, 
and  the  ^yxapatov  rci^o^  now  in  building  to  the  north. 

In  the  next  chapter  (c.  6.  i)  the  eyKopiriov  rtlxof  has  almost,  bat 
not  quite,  reached  the  point  where  it  would  cross  the  Athenian 
wall  and  hinder  its  being  carried  to  the  north  brow  of  the  hill ; 

if^  yhp  «cal  oirov  od  wap€\rf\v0ti  r^v  t&p  'A^votW  rov  rcc;(ovff  rcXcvr^ 
ff  iK€awp  [Sv/xucfxriov]  Tflxuris, 

Nikias  and  the  Athenians,  pontdowrti  .  . .  opayKcuop  thai  v^ftla-i  /4 
ntpiopap  napoucodofiovfifpop  t6  T€ixo9f  go  out  to  fight.  GylippOB  comes 
out  too; 

Koi  6  rvXarrros  roifg  fup  Sfrkiras  €(»  t&p  r€ix«i'  /xoXXof  $  wportpop 
itpoayay^p  (vP€fU(FytP  alrois,  rcvg  ^  bnr€as  Koi  tovs  dKotfrurras  ck 
vkayiov  rA^at  r&p  'A^pcdmPf  Kara  ttip  €vpvxiiop^f  §  t&p  rtix^P  afufi6r€pmip 
al  €py<uriai  Tkrfyop, 

This  is  a  little  hard.  I  can  only  understand,  with  Grote  (vii. 
372),  that  this  tvpvx6i>pia  was  to  the  west  of  the  Atheniaa  wall. 
The  Athenians  are  defeated  and  driven  within  their  own  lines 
(pucrjBip  {m6  t&p  ^vpcuctMriap  Konjpax'Ori  €s  ra  rttx^apara).     This  enables 

the  Syracusans  to  accomplish  their  immediate  object  the  same 
night ;  they  carry  their  eyicapo-iov  rtixos  westward  of  the  point 
which  the  Athenian  wall  had  reached  towards  the  north ; 

T§  Iniowrjj  pvftri  €<l>$aa'ap  napoiKodopri<raPTtg  koi  nap(KB6pT€i  rrfP  rw 
*A6rjvaiciP  olKodopiay,  &<rT€  /xi/Kert  fifire  avroi  ffa>Xv€0^at  vir'  ovt&p,  cVcecVow 
T€  Koi  iravrairaa-iP  ajriartprjKepai  (I  Koi  KparoUp,  lArj  tip  h'l  fnJMs  osrom- 

This  is  plain  enough,  but  immediately  after  (c.  7.  i)  follows 
a  passage  which  is  more  difficult,  one  at  least  which  has  given 
rise  to  more  controversy ; 

at  T€  T&p  KopufBiop  pij€g  Koi  *AfiirpaKitoT&p  Koi  Acvjcadi«y  c<rcirXcv(rai> 
al  vn^koiiroi  dodcxa  .  .  •  Ka\  (vpertixiO'ay  t6  Xow^p  rots  ^vpoKoaloig  fuxP^ 
Tov  eyKapciov  rtixovg. 

Here  the  statement  that  the  ships  helped  to  build  a  wall  has 
an  odd  sound;    but  the  meaning  is  clear.     Thucydides  put  in 
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an  explaoatory  detail  or  two  between  the  words  dwd^ica  and  (vvrrti- 
xurcv,  and  then  went  on  as  if  the  nominative  had  been,  not  vfjtf, 
bnt  pavnu,  or  something  to  that  effect.  (Qrote  aptly  quotes  iii. 
17.  4,  where  ships  receive  pay,  as  among  ourselves  they  are  **  paid 
off.")  The  question  as  to  /i<xP'  ^  iyKapaUn)  ruxpvs  is  more  serious, 
and  we  shall  come  to  it  presently. 

Presently,  the  letter  of  Nikias  (c.  11.  3)  describes  the  result 
of  the  whole  work.  The  intention  of  Gylippos  to  hinder  the 
Athenians  from  reaching  the  north  edge  of  the  hill  was  carried 
out; 

ol  dc  irap«Ntodofi^«ao'(v  in&f  mxps  Airkovp,  &art  fjJj  ccmu  tfn  ir§pir€ixio'ai 
(wiovfj  fj¥  /ai  rir  t6  irapaTtixi<riia  rovro  iroXX^  (rr/xrri^  circX^y  iXg, 

Here  we  have  the  iraparflxurtM  as  equivalent  to  the  eyKopaiop 
Tf ixoff.  Both  names  apply  to  this  counter-wall  of  Gylippos ;  wapa- 
T€ixurfjM  seems  to  be  its  regular  name.  It  is,  like  the  earlier 
counter-wall  to  the  south,  an  iyKopatov  rcixos  in  its  special  relation 
to  the  Athenian  walL  The  best  name  of  all  for  it  is  that  in  c.  5.  i, 
t6  dt^  rSaw  *£iriiroA»F  t€ixo9  (cf.  1 4.  i).  That  describes  its  position, 
while  the  other  describes  its  purpose.  And  this  name  suggests 
further  that  it  was  meant  to  go  along  the  whole  length  of  Epi- 
polai.  At  the  east,  the  part  first  built,  it  starts  mr6  r^^  irdXcaoff. 
That  must  mean  starting  from  Tycha,  just  as  the  same  words  in 
vi.  99.  3,  when  applied  to  the  earlier  wall  to  the  south,  meant 
starting  from  Temenit^.  As  to  its  extent  westward  we  learn 
a  great  deal  from  several  notices  in  the  account  of  the  night- 
attack  of  Demosthenes  (vii.  42,  43).  Demosthenes  has  two  alter- 
native ways  of  carrying  out  that  storming  of  the  irapartlxifrfM  which 
Nikias  had  suggested  in  his  letter.  The  first  plan  was  that  of  an 
open  attack  on  its  south  side  with  engines,  clearly  at  some  point 
not  far  from  the  Athenian  lines.  When  this  is  defeated  (c.  43.  i), 
he  turns  to  the  other  scheme  of  a  night-attack  on  the  north  side, 
by  the  same  way  up  the  hill  by  which  Lamachos  and  Gylippos 
had  gone  up.     The  words  (42.  4)  are ; 

op&y  t6  napartix^O'fjM  t&»  ^vpoKOfrmv,  f  iKi»Kvtra»  ntptTdxltrai  oxpat 
Tovs  *ABrjpaiovgy  Airkovy  rt  Hy,  kcu  tl  iniKptennrtU  ns  r&p  T€  *EfrciroXfl»y 
TTJs  avafiatnws  icai  cibBis  rov  iv  avrais  arparonthov  p^Biws  Ay  avrb 
\tj<l>B€¥,  ovdi  yhp  virofirlytu  h»  arJMg  ovMva. 

Here  we  have  something  called  a  arpar^ntbov  in  close  relation 
to  the  napoTfixurpa,  Presently  we  learn  something  more.  In 
c.  43.  3  we  read ; 
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Koi  4  vportpa  arpariit  r6  wpwroff  dptfiif,  XawBamwrl  rt  rous  ^vXarat 
^vpeuuHri»Vf   ecu  wpoa'fi6ifT€S    r6  Tfixt^fui    t  fv   oMBi   r6r  SvpoJONrft 
atpov<riy  KM  iifdpas  rw  0vXax«»v  oirojcrfirovo'iy.     ol  Hi  wktiovs  dia^vydpTO 
€v$vs  iFp6s  lii  trrparim^isLy  4  fjp  iv\  rw  *EirtiroX6y  r/Ma  cf  wpvraxl^' 

Presently  (c.   43.  5)  they  get  beyond  the  arpar&irt^  iv  rois 
ir^MrfixurfkKTiv  to  the  nopartixuriM.  itself; 

fU96vr»9  T&9  (fnikwcapf  Spow  re  teal  rckf  €fraX$tis  aariavpop,     ol  dc  Supo- 
jd^MM  mu  o2  (ufiftaxoi  m)  6  rvXnnrof  xol  oi  fitfr*  aurav  ifioifiow  Ik  rmm 

It  is  perfectly  plain  from  these  passages  taken  together  that 
the  wall  of  Gylippos,  the  /ytufpo-toy  rctxor  or  wapartixurfMa^  stretched 
westward  along  the  whole  hill  from  the  wall  of  Tycha  to  Euryalos. 
It  had  a  arpar^wt^  or  mxuriui  at  the  end  of  it,  that  is  a  fort 
on  Eoryalos.  It  had  three  wpoTfixUrfiora  in  advance  of  it  on  the 
north  side.  The  Athenians,  climbing  up  by  the  path  near  Eory- 
alos, came  first  to  a  rtixia-fia  at  the  end  of  the  wall  to  the  west. 
Part  of  them  are  presently  engaged  with  the  defenders  of  the 
fTporcix^Vpara  north  of  the  wall.  Another  division  reaches  to  the 
iraparcixMrpa  itself,  evidently  at  a  point  between  the  ruxwim  at 
the  extreme  west  end  and  the  most  western  of  the  three  irportt* 
xurixara  (that  is  between  the  neck  of  Euryalos  and  Bu£blaro).  AU 
this  seems  quite  clear.  It  is  strange  that  Arnold  (iii.  195,  417) 
could  have  thought  that  the  forts  were  all  on  the  souihem 
part  of  the  hill,  somewhere  near  Temenitds.  Where  could  he 
have  thought  that  the  Athenians  went  up  9  Grote  (vii.  562- 
564)  explained  the  whole  matter.  And  I  do  not  see  that  there 
is  any  difference  between  him  and  Holm  as  to  what  was  done, 
but  only  as  to  the  order  in  which  it  was  done.  The  maps 
in  the  Oeaehichts  SicUiens,  in  the  Topogr€^f  and  above  all  the 
admirably  clear  one  in  Lupus,  show  the  wall  and  the  forts  just 
as  Grote  conceived  them.  Only  Holm  does  not  like  Grote's 
construing  of  pcxp*  ^^  tyKopaiov  rct^ovr,  and  he  does  not  seem 
to  understand  the  reason  for  the  course  of  action  which  those 
words  express.  Grote  holds  that,  when  the  wall  had  been  carried 
westward  from  Tycha  so  far  as  to  cross  the  unfinished  Athenian 
wall  and  to  hinder  its  being  carried  on  to  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
Gylippos  began  to  work  at  the  extreme  point  of  Euryalos  and 
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then  built  eastward  till  he  reached  the  wall  already  began  at 
the  other  end — luxpi  rov  iywapawv  rcixovf.  The  key  to  the  whole 
thing  is  that,  jnst  as  with  the  Athenian  wall  itself,  the  work  was 
began  at  the  two  ends  and  finished  in  the  middle  (see  above,  p.  67 1). 
This  is  in  many  cases  an  obvious  thing  to  do,  as  thereby  much 
greater  command  is  gained  of  the  whole  groand  to  be  dealt  with. 
And  it  is  specially  obyioos  in  this  particalar  case.  Holm  (O.  S.  ii. 
395)  asks ; 

"  Was  aber  die  Sache  selbst  anbetrifit,  so  mass  man  fragen, 
was  in  aller  Welt  h&tte  denn  die  Syrakusaner  bewegen  konnen, 
statt  in  dem  begonnenen  Werke  weiter  su  baaen,  es  plotzlich 
zu  unterbrechen,  am  Ton  der  entgegengesetzten  Seite  her  eu  be- 
ginnenl 

I  hope  their  reasons  are  clearly  stated  in  the  text.  There  is 
no  need  to  go  all  over  the  world  to  look  for  them.  They  are 
plain  enough  on  the  top  of  £pipolai.  The  wall  of  Oylippos  had 
two  objects.  There  was  its  object  as  an  iyttapviov  ruxot,  the 
immediate  object  of  stopping  the  Athenian  wall  from  reaching 
the  brow  of  the  hill  to  the  north.  There  was  also  its  wider 
object  as  a  irapcRvcxMrfui,  a  ruxos  diA  r&v  *EfriiroX»y,  the  object  of 
commanding  the  whole  line  of  the  hill,  and  specially  of  strengthen- 
ing the  western  end  by  forts.  The  first  object  had  now  been 
accomplished.  Oylippos  now  went  on  to  accomplish  the  second. 
This  was  £ur  better  done  by  making  a  fresh  start  from  Euxyalos, 
and  builiting  eastward  to  meet  the  piece  already  built,  than  by 
building  from  that  piece  westward.  He  therefore  built  from 
Euiyalos  fUxpi  rov  r/Kopaiov  ruxovt.  The  work  had  reached  that 
point  by  the  time  that  Nikias  wrote  his  letter  in  c.  7.  He  could 
then  say,  o2  M  irap^Ncodofujieao'cy  ^iup  mxpt  dsrXoOr ;  that  is  the  irap^- 
Ttixio'fia  of  c.  42,  43  ending  westward  in  the  fort  on  Euryalos. 

Taking  all  this  in,  there  really  is  no  difficulty  in  the  words 
in  viL  7  ;  (wmixtotiw  r^  Xotur^  rois  ^vpoKoauHS  luxpi  rov  r/Kapo'iov 
rrixow.  The  tyK^peiop  t€ixos  had  been  carried  westward  beyond 
the  Athenian  wall.  The  wider  vapoTtixurftOy  of  which  it  was  to 
be  a  part,  t6  di^  r&w  *£s-iiroXwr  rfixos  in  its  fullest  growth,  had  been 
begun  at  the  west  end  by  the  fort  on  Euryalos.  There  was  still 
ft  g&P»  ^  XoMT^yy  which  the  new-comers  helped  to  fill  up,  building 
eastward  till  they  met  the  wall  which  had  been  begun  at  the 
east.  Nothing  can  better  express  this  than  the  words  fUxP^  rov 
iynapaiov  rtixovg.      Neyertheless  not  a  few  attempts  have  been 
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made  to  improve  tbe  text.     Arnold  was  posaded  at  rh   X< 
Later  editors  have  dealt  with  the  evidence  as  they  thought  good.  \ 

As  Lupus  (see  above,  p.  671)  in  vi.  loi.  i  stuck  in  cV,  so  now  Holm 
himself  (Topog.  220;  Lupus,  140)  strikes  out  i^xpi.  He  quotes 
the  passage  without  it,  and  says,  '^  Die  Handschriiten  haben  hier 
freilich  fi^xP*'  ^^^  iyicaptriov  rtixovs,"  And  so  assuredly  had  the 
first  manuscript  of  all,  the  aut<^raph  of  Thucydides.  Nothing 
in  human  nature  could  have  tempted  the  copyist  of  any  later 
manuscript  to  stick  it  in.  Bolder  text-tinkerers  seem  to  have 
gone  further  still,  and  to  have  struck  out  the  whole  four  'words 
fuXP*"  ^^^  iyKopa-Lov  rtixcvg.  What  do  they  think  was  the  foune 
of  mind  of  the  copyist  who  stuck  them  in  ) 

Between  the  appearance  of  the  GMohiehie  Sidliens  and  that  of 
the  Topogrcifia,  Grote  found  another  adversary  (Jowett,  ii.  409  et 
seqq.),  who  however  does  not  show  any  knowledge  of  the  ground. 
It  is  perhaps  needless  to  dwell  on  more  points  than  two.  First, 
we  are  told  (p.  410),  ^'  the  extent  of  the  work  seems  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  advantage  gained.  The  Syracusans  maintained  a 
detached  fort  on  the  Olympieum,  why  not  then  on  the  Euryelus  f  " 

The  answer  is  easy.  The  circumstances  of  PoHchna  and  Euryaloa 
were  wholly  different.  Polichna  was  an  old  outpost,  one  perhaps 
as  old  as  the  city  itseli  It  had  not  occurred  to  any  man  at  anj 
time  to  join  it  to  the  city  by  long  walls.  Nor  was  there  any  strong 
military  reason  for  doing  so  now.  The  object  of  the  occupation 
of  the  Olympieion  was  to  watch  and  harass  the  besiegers,  on  Pldm- 
myrion,  in  their  lower  camp,  or  anywhere  else ;  no  help  was  likely 
to  come  to  the  Athenians  on  that  side.  But  on  the  north  side  of 
the  hill  help  and  supplies  were  very  likely  to  come  to  the  Athe- 
nians from  their  allies  in  that  quarter.  To  cut  off  this  communi- 
cation by  land  and  sea  on  that  side  was  an  object  only  second 
to  keeping  the  Athenians  from  hemming  in  the  city.  Having 
accomplished  that  first  object,  Gylippos  went  on  to  the  second. 

It  is  further  objected  (p.  411)  that  "  the  words  ^  Ixaikwrav  mpt- 
Ttix^am  a<l>ag  rovs  *Affrjpaiovs  ic.r.X.  [vii.  42.  4]  would  be  a  singular  way 
of  describing  a  wall  which  had  been  elongated  two  or  three  times  its 
original  length,  and  now  reached  to  the  top  of  Epipolae  and  to  the 
Euryelus."  It  is  hard  to  see  the  singularity.  To  keep  the  Athe- 
nians from  hemming  in  the  city  was  the  first  object,  though  another 
had  also  been  accomplished  by  it.     And  it  is  quite  possible  that 
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Thncydides  had  specially  in  view  the  first  attack  made  by  engines 
on  the  south  side  of  the  wapartixiopeL  This  was  doubtless  made 
at  a  point  far  nearer  to  the  kvkKo9  than  the  nixurfia  or  arpar^tdop 
OD  £uryalos.  It  is  again  said  (p.  41 1),  *'  In  c.  43  med.  the  taking  of 
the  -nixuriaa  and  the  napartixio'fta  are  spoken  of  as  two  distinct  opera- 
tions. But  if  the  fort  on  the  Euryelus  had  really  been  connected 
with  the  city  by  a  long  wall,  the  poesession  of  the  one  would  have 
implied  the  possession  of  the  other.  .  .  .  And  it  would  have  been 
a  useless  waste  of  time  to  pull  the  battlement  off  the  wall ; "  &c. 
Tet  to  make  a  breach  in  the  wall  was  surely  a  gain,  when  the  only 
other  way  of  getting  to  the  south  side  would  be  through  a  fort 
standing  most  likely  close  on  the  edge  of  the  hill.  So  at  least 
Grote  thought  (viL  420).  And  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by 
saying  "  that  the  alarm  would  have  been  given  by  running  along  the 
wall,  as  well  as  being  carried  by  the  guards  into  the  city.*'  There 
is  nothing  in  Thucydides  about  any  alarm  being  carried  into  the 
city.  The  alarm  was  carried  np6t  ra  or^roircda  A  fv  ciri  r&p  'Etrinokw 
rpla  ip  vpoTttxuTiioxrwy  a  long  way  off  from  the  city.  In  one  of 
these  were  Qylippos  and  his  immediate  companions,  as  they  ifioffiow 

To  my  mind  the  only  difficulty  in  the  whole  matter  is  the  way 
in  which  Thucydides  speaks  in  vii.  7.  i.  It  is  rather  a  casual 
way  to  speak  of  t6  Xomr^p  when  nothing  has  been  said  about  the 
TtixuTfta  and  the  wiipaTtlxiirfui  by  the  neck  of  Euryalos.  But  it  is 
not  very  uncommon  with  Thucydides  to  speak  of  things  in  this 
casual  way,  to  pass  by  a  thing  at  the  time,  and  often  to  describe  it  a 
good  while  after.  Qn  any  showing,  he  does  so  in  this  case  with  the 
OT/Nindrcda  and  ir/iorfixurfuira  in  c.  4a,  43.  We  hear  of  them  then 
for  the  first  time,  because  that  is  the  first  time  that  they  become  of 
importance ;  but  they  must  have  been  in  being  some  while  before. 
And  the  obvious  time  for  their  being  called  into  being  is  that 
recorded  in  c.  7.  i.  We  must  explain  one  place  by  another. 
Chapters  42  and  43  explain  the  first  words  of  c.  7. 

The  other  writers  teU  us  very  little.  Plutarch  (Nik.  19)  has  a 
dim  account  of  the  building  of  the  wall  of  Gylippos ;  roh  XiSiot  oU 
CKCUHM  [oi  'AA/Mitbi]  irpo<rtK6fMi{op  Koi  rj  vKfj  wapoacodofi&p  €h  duurroKas 
air€Ko^€  rhv  cicctWy  frrpcrccxur/A^y,  &(rr  avrolr  fu^dcv  tunu  irXeoy  «p(irov<rt. 

Diod6ros  certainly  had  no  clear  notion  of  the  objects  of  D^mosthen^' 
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attack  on  Epipolai  when  he  says  (ziii.  1 1)  vruror  vovt  ovn^px'oprar 
hrtBtaBai  rtSs  ''Ewankaig,  SKktn  y^  ov  dimirAr  ^9  mrarttxurai  n&r  siAiv. 
Bat  he  got,  either  from  Thncjdides  or  from  Philistos,  a  cleaier 
notion  of  what  Ddmosthen^  actually  fonnd  at  the  top ; 

^povpUw  ri  TVMvr  iKpanfwv  ml  «iip#unrr<n(rrrr  irr^t  rov  mx^fiorw 
Tijs  'EirivoX^ff,  fupot  n  rev  rtixov£  Konfiak/m, 


NOTE  XVI.  p.  ^49. 
The  Docks  ik  the  Two  Habboubs. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  the  Syracusans  at  this  time  had  docks  in 
two  places,  in  the  Great  Harbour  and  also  in  ihe  Lesser.  It  is 
equally  plain  that  those  in  the  Lesser  EEarbonr  had  been  in  use  for 
a  shorter  time  than  those  in  the  Greater.  It  is  likely,  but  not 
certain,  that  they  had  been  made  with  reference  to  the  present 
war  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  131).  They  may,  as  Grote  says  (vii.  399),  have 
been  at  this  time  the  ''principal  docks";  they  certainly  at  the 
moment  with  which  we  are  concerned  contained  the  greater 
number  of  ships.  But  the  time  of  their  greatest  importance 
comes  later,  under  Dionysios. 

Thucydides  first  mentions  the  docks  in  vii.  22.  i,  when  Gylippoe 
is  going  to  make  his  attack  on  Pl^mmyrion  (see  p.  249) ; 

al  Tptrfptis  rSanf  1vpaKoiriw¥  ifta  Koi  air6  (:w6rifians  vorc  fiew  «u  rpuucarra 
ex  Tov  fitydKov  \ifUvos  cirfirXeoy  ol   d<   irciTf  ttaX  T€<raapaKoinu  €K  tov 

These  last  words  are  explained  by  the  other  passage,  vii.  25.  5. 
The  Athenians  and  Syracusans  are  both  in  the  Great  Harbour, 
and  the  S3rracu6ans  are  strengthening  their  docks  there  (see  p. 
287) ; 

iytvfTo  Koi  vtpl  T&p  aravpStv  axpofiokurii^  tw  rf  Xificrt,  o6r  ol  2v/xi- 
K6aioi  irp6  r»v  iraXai&y  vtmaoiKtov  Karimf^taf  cV  rj  Bakafrtrs, 

In  the  second  passage  the  docks  in  the  Great  Harbour  are 
spoken  of  as  the  ''  old  docks " ;  in  the  former  some  explanation 
is  thought  to  be  needed  of  the  fibct  that  there  were  docks  in  the 
Lesser  Harbour  also. 

The  best  account  of  these  docks  is  given  by  Schubring,  Achra- 
dina,  pp.  21  et  seqq.,  and  his  first  map  shows  them  very  clearly 
as  they  stood  in  the  time  of  Dionysios,  as  also  the  changes  of 
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the  coasi-line.  But  he  is  not  satiflfied  with  the  words  of  Thucy- 
didea,  cHw  Koi  t6  i^mpuuf  avroit,  which,  though  the  article  is  a  little 
queer,  seem  to  give  the  meaning  well  enongh.  He  wishes  (p.  22) 
to  read  ^XXo  or  xoAi^r.  Construing  by  the  facts,  this  hardly  seems 
needfiiL  I  am  more  tempted  to  risk  a  '^Konjektur"  on  Schu- 
bnng*s  own  text.  In  p.  2 1  he  says ;  "  Denken  wir  nns  etwa  die 
OsimUe  der  Insel  filr  die  HandeUmarine  reseryirt,  fiir  welche 
wie  jetzt  ein  Qoai  von  der  Arethusa  bis  nun  Isthmus  gebaut  war, 
BO  nahm  die  Werfte  den  Isthmus  und  das  Lokal  bis  zu  den 
Siimpfen  ein/'  For  "  Ostaeite "  I  am  tempted  by  the  facts  as 
described  by  Schubring  and  pictured  in  his  map  to  read  "  West- 
seite."  It  is  the  easiest  of  mistakes  and  the  easiest  of  correc- 
tions. 

But  it  is  odd,  afier  Schubring's  explanation,  OTon  after  his 
conjecture,  to  translate  in  c  22,  "where  they  had  their  arsenal," 
and  in  c.  25,  ''  in  front  of  their  old  dock-houses,"  seemingly  with- 
out a  thought  of  the  ecu  in  the  former  passage  or  of  the  conne^pon 
between  the  two. 


NOTE  XVn.  p.  305. 

Abtas  the   Messapiak. 

The  mention  of  Arias  comes  in  Thucydides,  vii.  33.  3.  The 
Athenian  fleet  under  Dtooethen^s  and  £urymed6n  sails  from 
Korkyra; 

€ir€pmmOfiiraM  (vfindir^  rj  oTparii^  t^  *J6wu)»  hf  SKptuf  lamyiaw'  km 
6pfitf^ms  avr60fp  Kortirxowruf  is  riis  Xoipadof  wfitrovs  'latrvyiaty  koI 
OKovriardg  re  riviig  r«v  'lairvywv,  wtyrffKoyra  koi  inatr^Vy  rov  Meiraoiriov 
fSwcvs,  awiffijSttforrfli  M  rht  yavr,  koi  rf  ^Kpm^,  Havtp  icai  raifg  oxoyrurrckf 
^vpwmfs  ^r  ftap€<r)(€¥  a^oiff,  dyarf«MrdfAciH)i  riwi  vakaiuaf  ipikiav  ckJMC" 
povprai  h  MrroonWioy  rifs  'irakias. 

We  further  learn  from  c.  57.  11  that  Artas  did  not  supply  the 
darters  out  'of  pure  zeal  for  his  allies.     They  appear  in  the  list  as 

lairvyf  s  fua$ofl>6poi. 

Several  things  may  be  noticed  here.  We  have,  as  in  yi.  44,  the 
careful  distinction  between  lapygia  and  Italy  (see  p.  133  and  vol.i. 
p.  480),  the  mention  of  Metapontion  as  the  first  town  within  the 
Italian  border.  Secondly,  we  have  the  mention  of  the  lapygians 
as  a  whole,  of  which  the  Messapians  are  part.     Cf.  Herod,  vii. 


\ 
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1 70,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  253.  And  more  Uuin  this,  cnriositj  is  awakened 
by  the  mention  of  the  old  alliance  between  Athens  and  Artaa 
or  his  people,  which  was  now  renewed.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
early  dealings  of  Athens  in  the  West,  and  specially  of  the  first 
treaty  with  Segesta.     See  vol.  i.  p.  554. 

The  Xoiffdd€s  pffoiH  seem  (see  Arnold's  note,  and  Banbury,  Diet. 
Geog.  in  Choerades)  to  be  the  two  small  islands  off  the  haven  of 
Taras.  There  are  no  others  between  the  lapygian  promontory 
and  Metapontion,  or  indeed  between  the  promontory  and  Kroton. 
And  the  account  in  Thucydides  reads  as  if  all  the  dealings  with 
Artas  took  place  while  the  ships  were  at  this  station.  Other- 
wise two  barren  rocks  off  an  unfriendly  haven  (see  vL  44.  2) 
seem  a  strange  station  to  choose  for  dealings  with  a  prince 
whose  territory  lay  mainly  inland  behind  Taras,  but  who  had 
a  little  sea-board  further  to  the  south-east.  And  there  are  some 
other  notices  of  Artas  which  speak  of  great  hospitality  shown  by 
him  to  some  at  least  of  the  Athenians,  which  implies  a  visit  to 
him  on  land.  In  AUi^naios,  iii.  73,  we  read — with  a  poor  pun  on 
the  name  of  Artas  very  feebly  dragged  in ; 

SpTov  dc(,  Koi  o(f  Tov  Meairairiap  /SacriXcaif  Xcyooy  rw  €»  'losrvytlp,  irrpc 
o^  r&  ovyypafifJM  t<m  UokifjMPi.  fimj/ioptvei  d*  avrov  Kal  Qowatdiiiit  cv 
iff^fij  Ka\  Lrmffrpun  6  K»iufh<mothi  iv  rf  iiriypaiif>oiu¥i^  ^iKtkiq,  dia 
rovTWV 

dif06k<^€y  rb  vikayos  clf  Mtffaaviow 
"Apras  8*  AimXa0inf  h^ivuraf  4/<as  icaXSk, 

Kot  KoLftwpds. 

We  should  be  well  pleased  to  have  the  play  called  luuXia 
perfect,  if  it  was  the  work  of  a  contemporary  and  contained  more 
narratives  like  this.  Another  fragment  quoted  from  the  same 
play  refers  to  a  later  event  in  Greek  history  not  directly  connected 
with  Sicily,  though  references  to  it  might  easily  have  been  brought 
into  a  play  on  a  Sicilian  subject.     Hesychios  in  €/mripovt  quotes 

Acuc«lku/i6vioi  0*  ^fjiSfy  Tet  Ttlxfj  Karifiakov, 
Kol  r^i  Tpi^p€ts  ^Aa/9oK  kfifx^povs'   6wws 
fjajxiri  OaXaaaoKpoTwrro  IIt\owovy^atoi, 

In  another  place  (iz.  70)  Ath^Daios  quotes  another  play  of  his, 
as  it  seems,  for  a  strictly  Sicilian  allusion,  though  of  much  later 
date ; 
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•  ••••• 

iElian  too  (N.  H.  xii.  lo)  has  a  reference  to  ^iirjfrpws  h  luccklq  r^ 
dpa/wTi,  but  it  does  sot  belp  us.  John  of  Stoboi  too  (B.  i)  has 
an  extract  from  D^mdtrius  which  concerns  us  yet  less. 

We  have  another  notice  of  Artas  in  Souidas,  with  another 
reference  to  Polem6n ;  "Apros  6  "^pAf   lore  Ac  isai  ivofia  rvpawov 

Mttraafrwp,  tv  Ktd  irp6^vop  *KOriv«dovs  irotfi<raa$ai  ijnja-i  noXcfuoir. 

Artas  then  had  a  special  treatise  written  about  him  by  Polem6n, 
that  is  the  wwptrfyrfrrjs  who  wroto  about  the  Palici  (see  vol.  i.  p. 
519).  He  lived,  according  to  Souidas,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Epiphante,  B.c.  205-181.  Artas  is  also  mentioned  by  the  comic 
poet  D#m6trios.     Now  Diogen6s  Laertios  (v.  5.  11)  mentions  two 

poets  of  that  name,  vpSarot  dpxatay  Kn/JL^Uuf  irciroiijxcDf*  Mrtpos  €n&v 

ir<Mijri)ff,  o^  iL&va  cwCerai  • .  .  rdlie,  (Three  hexameters  which  do  not 
concern  us.)  Athdnaios  speaks  as  if  the  passages  which  he  quotes 
were  all  from  one  poet,  and  they  all  have  the  same  general  ring. 
But  no  man  can  have  been  entertained  both  by  Artas  and  by  Agatho- 
kl^s.  Either  then  there  were  two  poets  of  the  name  (see  Clinton, 
F.  H.  in  a.  299  ;  Diet.  Biog.  in  Demetrius,  p.  971),  of  which  there 
is  no  hint,  or  else  all  the  fragments  must  belong  to  a  time  long 
after  Artas.  If  this  be  so,  the  reference  to  Artas  in  D^m^trios  loses 
one  kind  of  interest,  as  not  being  contemporary;  but  it  gains 
another.  Artas  must  have  impressed  the  mind  of  posterity 
more  than  one  would  have  looked  for,  if  a  comic  poet  talked  of 
him  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  his  time,  and  if  Polemdn 
wrote  a  special  book  about  him  later  still. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  some  of  the  extracts  the  name  of  the 
Messapian  king,  tyrant,  or  ^vdtmjs,  is  written,  not  "Apras,  but 
"ApTos.  It  was  evidently  thought  funny  to  play  on  the  name. 
They  did  not  remember  tbat  the  true  Messapian  name  for  bread 
had  passed  into  some  forms  of  Oreek.  See  vol.  i.  p.  489.  And 
when  Souidas  thinks  it  needful  to  define  apros  as  ^osfu^r,  we 
have  lighted  on  an  important  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Oreek 
language. 
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NOTE  XVni.   pp.  320,  341. 

Thb  iiAflT  Athehiait  Eucaxpmkst. 

It  18  perhaps  hardly  needful  now  to  argae  against  the  older 
notion,  held  by  QoUer  (De  Sita,  75)  and  others,  that  the  last 
position  of  the  Athenians  on  Syracnsan  soil  was  close  on  the  bay 
of  Dask6n.  This  has  been  fully  done  by  Holm,  G.  S.  ii.  395. 
Bat  there  is  another  question  which  arises  out  of  the  words  of 
Thucydides  describing  the  Athenian  action  between  the  sea-fight 
recorded  in  yii.  51-54  and  the  last  fight  of  all.  He  says  in 
vii.  60.  2 ; 

mroKafiovrts  dutr€ixl(rfiaTi  oaop  ot/6»  re  ikdxioTOP  rois  re  ammat  itcu  rois 

And  directly  after  he  says ; 

oi  iktVj  &s  tdo^p  avTciis  ravra,  Ktd  iiroir}a-a»,  ck  re  yap  t&p  Spw  raxmt^ 
inroKariprjaap,  k,t,\. 

The  question  which  this  suggests  is  perhaps  more  clearly  pat 
by  Mr.  Jowett  (iL  441)  than  by  any  one  before  him; 

"  Had  the  Athenians  retained  their  lines  on  Epipolae  antil  now! 
or  had  they  quitted  them  after  the  completion  of  the  Syracnsan 
counter-wall,  so  that  rii  Spw  r€ixn  in  this  passage  means  only  the 
part  of  the  lines  under  Epipolae  and  furthest  from  the  harbour  ^  " 

With  my  notions  of  the  works  on  the  hill,  I  should  say  that  the 
question  was  whether  the  Athenians  had  up  to  this  time  kept 
the  KvKko9  and  the  other  works  actually  on  the  hill,  or  whether 
they  only  held  the  double  wall  stretching  down  firom  Portella 
del  Fusco  to  the  Qreat  Harbour.  Arnold  (iii.  220,  416)  assumes 
that  the  works  actually  on  the  hill  were  forsaken  as  soon  as  the 
wall  of  Gylippos  (see  p.  258)  was  finished.  The  ay»  rtixn  of  this 
passage  he  understands  to  be  ''  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Athe- 
nian lines,  where  they  came  most  immediately  under  the  cli£b 
of  EpipolflB,  and  were  most  distant  from  the  sea-shore."  Or,  as 
he  says  in  the  same  note,  when  speaking  of  the  HSrakleion, 
**  under  Epipolae,  but  raised  on  a  sort  of  lower  ridge  above  the 
valley  of  the  Anapus."  This  would  mean  on  the  intermediate 
level  of  Fusco.  He  says  distinctly  in  p.  416  that  to  omo  Teix«y 
"  do  not  mean  their  lines  on  Epipolse."  Thirlwall  does  not  seem 
quite  clear  about  the  matter.    In  iii.  434,  describing  Ddmosthen^' 
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night  attack,  he  speaks  of  ^  Epipolse,  which  the  AthenianB  appear 
to  have  entirely  evacoated."  In  iii.  444,  just  before  the  last 
sea-fight,  he  says ;  ^  It  was  determined  that  they  should  abandon 
the  greater  part  of  their  fortifications  on  the  side  of  Epipolse." 
One  may  perhaps  understand  this  as  meaning  that  the  cvjcXos 
was  already  forsaken,  but  that  it  was  now  that  the  walls  down 
the  hill  from  Portella  del  Fusco  were  given  up. 

Grote  gives  no  hint  that  the  completion  of  the  wall  of  Qylippos 
led  to  any  forsaking  of  the  Athenian  position  on  the  hilL  When 
he  (vii.  417)  comes  to  the  alternative  plans  of  D^mosthends  (see 
p.  308),  he  says ; 

"By  means  of  the  Athenian  lines,  he  had  possession  of  the 
southernmost  portion  of  the  slope  of  Epipolse. . .  .  The  Syracusans 
as  defenders  were  on  the  north  side  of  this  counter-wall  [the  wall 
of  Qylippos] ;  he  and  the  Athenians  on  the  south  side/' 

By ''  slope,"  we  must  remember,  Orote  means  the  gradual  rise 
of  the  hill  from  east  to  west,  so  much  more  important  in  many 
narratives  of  the  siege  than  it  is  in  reality.  But  here  the  descrip- 
tion is  made  unusually  clear  by  the  use  of  the  words  *'  north  '*  and 
"south."  When  he  comes  to  the  preparations  for  the  last  sea- 
fight  (viL  439),  he  says  distinctly ; 

"They  now  evacuated  the  upper  portion  of  their  lines,  both 
on  the  higher  ground  of  EpipolsB  and  even  on  the  lower  ground, 
such  portion  as  was  nearest  to  the  southern  cliff,  confining  them- 
selves to  a  limited  fortified  space  close  to  the  shore." 

Holm  (ii.  395),  chiefly  intent  on  refuting  the  mistake  of  QoUer, 
says  almost  casually ; 

"Als  die  Athener  den  Lagerplatz  am  Plemmyrion  aufgeben 
mussten,  waren  sie  wieder  auf  den  zwischen  ihren  doppelten 
Mauem  bei  Syrakus  selbst  in  dem  Sumpfe  Lysimeleia  belegenen 
beschrankt." 

In  the  narrative  of  the  preparations  for  the  last  sea-fight  (ii.  58), 
he  says ; 

"Man  beschloss,  auf  der  Stelle  den  ganzen  oberen  Theil  der 
Doppelmauer  aufzugeben,  nur  den  unmittelbar  am  Hafen  gelegenen 
beizubehalten,  den  Baum  zwischen  beiden  Mauem  durch  eilig 
errichtete  Querwerke  nach  dem  Lande  bin  zu  schCLtzen." 

I  altogether  go  with  Grote.  I  do  not  see  what  t&  aro  reixfi 
can  mean  except  the  whole  Athenian  position  on  the  hill,  kCkKos 
and  everything  else.   I  see  no  signs  that  anything  had  been  already 
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forsaken.  I  see  no  difficulty  in  the  objection  that  "we  hear 
nothing  of  the  Athenian  lines  in  the  account  of  the  night  attack 
on  Epipolae."  Of  course  not ;  for  that  attack  was  made  on  the 
north  side  of  the  wall  of  Gylippos,  while  the  Athenian  post  on 
the  hill  was  to  the  south  of  it.  But  the  Athenian  position  on 
the  hill  seems  to  be  implied  when  (viL  43.  i)  Ddmosthente  attacks 
the  wall  of  Gylippos  with  engines  from  the  south  side.  There 
is  not  a  word  about  his  going  up,  as  there  surely  would  ha^e 
been  if  the  icvxXop  had  been  forsaken,  and  the  whole  Athenian 
force  had  been  down  below.  And  after  the  defeat  of  the  night 
attack,  we  read  (viL  46.  i)  of  Gylippos,  i»s  h  ikiridi  &»  mi  ra  T€tx9 

r&p  *A$r}vai»p  alpffa-«tp  pia,  circid^  ra  cV  rait  'EiraroXoir  ovra»  {vpe^. 
This  is  most  naturally  understood  of  a  position  on  the  hill.  And 
we  must  remember  that  the  language  of  Thucydides  and  of  eyery- 
body  else  is  somewhat  affected  by  that  gradual  withdrawing  west- 
ward of  the  name  'EfrifroXat  of  which  I  spoke  in  p.  207,  and  above, 

p.  673- 

The  only  passage  in  Thucydides  which  at  all  looks  the  other  way 

is  where  (vii.  47*  2)  he  says,  xol  rd  \f&^ov  ifia  ev  f  iurpanmtMwvro 

ik&hts  Koi  xoXcfT^v  fjv.     Ever  since  the  lines  had  reached  the  Great 

Harbour,  the  lower  part  of  the  Athenian  position,  that  dose  to 

the  shore,  had  been  cXAdfr.     And  anybody  that  chooses  may  say 

that  the  part  near  Portella  del  Fusco  was  x^*^^^*     ^^^  ^^  mere 

mention  of  rh  &»a  rtlx^  implies  the  occupation  of  something  higher 

than  the  marshy  ground  by  the  harbour,  cmd  it  most  naturally 

suggests  that  the  whole  position  on  the  hill  was  still  occupied. 

The  whole  thing  seems  to  be  made  clear  by  what  Plutarch — or 

Philistos  speaking  through  his  mouth — says  (Nik.  24)  about  the 

Hdrakleion  (see  p.  342)  just  before  the  last  battle; 

t6v  dc  \oiir6v  fix^ov  toTqa-t  irapa  t^p  Bakaira-aPy  IkXiv^p  t6  ficya 
crTpaT6irfBop  Koi  t6,  rtixf}  to,  Gvpanropra  irp6t  t6  'HpoxXctor,  Aart  /jJ^ 
reBvK^rap  Ttjp  €Wiirfi*pfjp  &vatap  rf  'HpoicXfi  r&p  ^vpaKovaimp,  &wrai  r6r€ 
rovg  UpiU  Koi  oTparrfyohs  dpaPdpras, 

That  is  to  say,  the  Athenians  now  forsake  the  kvkKw,  r6  /uya 
oTpaTontbop,  They  forsake  also  the  post  at  Portella  del  Fusco  near 
the  Hdrakleion.  The  position  of  the  Hdrakleion  is  fixed  to  the 
hill,  not  to  any  position  on  the  level  of  Fusco  or  Galera,  by  the 
word  opapdvras.  The  whole  Athenian  force  now  comes  down  to 
the  xoopto*'  i\S>d€9,  the  lowest  part  of  this  position  close  to  the  shore^ 
and  this  they  defend  with  a  new  wall  to  the  north. 
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The  position  of  the  H6rakleion  is  plainly  marked  on  the  hill. 
(See  Holm,  O.  S.  ii.  397 ;  Topografia,  226;  Lupus,  Stadt  Syrakus, 
146).  The  only  question  is  on  which  side  of  the  combe  we  are 
to  place  it  On  the  whole  I  should  say  the  east.  That  seems 
better  to  suit  a  site  which  was  clearly  not  occupied  by  the  Athe- 
nians, though  their  neighbourhood  made  men  afraid  to  keep  up  the 
regular  worship.  The  case  was  rather  different  from  that  of  the 
Olympieion  within  an  outpost  of  its  own.  But  it  is  truly  wonderful 
that  any  one  with  the  word  d»cfiawrts  before  him  can  have  placed  it 
anywhere  near  the  bay  of  Dask6n. 

The  last  Athenian  position,  close  to  the  water  and  partly  in 
the  swamp,  suggests  the  xi^if  spoken  of  by  Thucydides,  vii.  53.  2, 
though  the  mention  of  it  comes  (see  p.  329)  a  little  before  the  time 
when  the  army  was  wholly  confined  to  that  space.  Arnold  (i.  74, 
iii.  210)  well  explained  the  general  nature  of  a  x>7^4,  with  an  apt 
reference  to  the  *'  crepidines "  of  Syracuse,  spoken  of  by  Cicero 
(Verres,  ▼,  37),  when  a  *•  piraticua  myoparo  " — one  thinks  of  our 
Saxon  vessels  in  Sidonius — "  ad  omnes  crepidines  urbis  accessit." 
The  xi^Tf  or  ^'crepido"  is  a  kind  of  sea-wall  which,  as  Arnold 
says, 

"  After  following  the  city  wall  for  some  way,  till  it  turned  off  in 
an  inland  direction,  •  .  .  continued  to  run  along  the  edge  of  the 
harbour,  forming  a  sort  of  narrow  causeway  between  the  sea  on 
one  side,  and  the  marshy  ground  on  the  other." 

This  part  of  the  xi^^  outside  the  city  naturally  lay  partly  within 
the  Athenian  lines  and  partly  outside  them  to  the  west,  thus 
forming  an  approach  for  Gylippos.  And  those  who  were  driven 
off  the  xn^ri  would  naturally  be  driven  into  the  swamp. 

Schubring  (Achradina,  24,  and  in  his  map)  understands  the  xi^ff 
of  a  Hafendamm,  protecting  the  docks  in  the  Great  Harbour.  It 
is  hard  to  see  how  in  this  case  the  Syracusans  could  have  attacked 
the  Athenian  lines  or  how  tbey  could  have  been  driven  into  the 
swamp.  Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  396)  explains  the  matter  at  large,  in 
substantial  agreement  with  Arnold,  but  without  mentioning  him. 
He  points  out  that  Grote  has  rather  left  the  x^X^  out.  And 
certainly  his  words  (vii.  435)  "  Gylippus  marched  down  his  land- 
force  to  the  water's  edge,"  and  again,  that  the  Etruscans  *^  drove 
them  away  from  the  shore  into  the  marsh,"  do  not  bring  out  the 
state  of  the  ca&e.     But  it  is  plain  enough  in  Thirlwall  (iii.  443) ; 

VOL.  III.  T  y 
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'*  Oylippus  ....  hastened  with  a  body  of  troops  to  the  water- 
aide,  where  a  high  firm  road  ran  between  the  sea  and  the  Lysi- 
melian  marsh  ....  He  was  encouDtered  by  the  Tyrrhenians  .... 
dislodged  from  the  causeway,  and  forced  on  the  marsh." 

Here  again  the  guide  of  our  youth  is  not  "  superseded." 


NOTE  XIX.   p.  325. 
The  Answer  of  the  Fbophets  to  Nikias. 

Did  the  prophets  whom  Nikias  consulted  about  the  eclipse  of 
the  moon  bid  him  stay  thrice  nine  days  or  only  three  days  1 

The  account  in  Thucydides  (vii.  50.  4)  seems  to  imply  that  the 
prophets  enjoined  the  longer  period  ; 

According  to  Plutarch  (Nik.  23)  the  prophets  said  three  days, 
but  Nikias  insisted  on  waiting  during  a  whole  revolution  of  the 
moon ; 

aXXdOff  T€  Koi  T&p  ntpi  ^u>v  Koi  <r€\^tnjp  rirl  rpttg  ^fiipaf  arotowro 
ipyktucffPy  &s  *ApTUcktidris  dUypenfrtv  Iv  rolf  i^rfyrriKoTs*  6  de  Nurtaf  aXXffv 
eirciorc  atkfjVfjs  apafupetw  mpiodov^  &<mtp  ovk  evBif^  BHurdfi€9o%  o^n^p  ovo- 
KQB€kp6€i(raify   Srt  t6p    aKupbv   riJiroy   Koi   vnh   rijs   yrjs   ayrul>paTT6fU909 

He  had  just  before  explained  that,  owing  to  the  death  of 
Stilbid^,  Nikias  was  badly  ofif  for  prophets  at  this  particular 
moment ; 

rf  /Mtnroi  Ntitt^  (rvinjvtx&rj  tot€  fufbe  fiavriv  ?x^ip  rfiircipoy'  6  yhp  trvp^drft 
avTOv  Koi  t6  nokir  Tfjs  d€urtid<ufwvias  ax^oipSiv  SrikpilhfS  irtOviiKti  fiucp^ 
tfpirpo<r6€v. 

He  adds  that  the  interpretation  given  to  the  eclipse  by  such 
prophets  as  Nikias  had  was  wrong ; 

cVci  r6  (njptiov,  &£  (j^rfai  ^ikoxopos^  <^cvyov<riv  oIk  ^v  irovrfp6»  dKka 
Koi  Tram)  xpii<rr6v,  €vixpv^€&9  yap  al  <rvv  ^m^/S^  npd^is  dfowrtu,  t6  dc 
<j>&f  iro\ffu6v  tariv  ovrair. 

Diodoros  (xiii.  12)  mentions  only  the  three  days  announced  by 
the  prophets,  and  the  forced  consent  of  Demosthenes  to  a  stay 
seemingly  of  that  length ; 

owtKoXta-f  T0V9  iuivT€ts,    Tovrtdv  ^  a7ro<f>rjvafUPc»9  avayKowv  €u>m  ras 
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€23urti€Pat  rptit  i/upat  (baj9uXXcirAu  t6v  IjorXow,  ^vayKavBtfiray  xol   ol 

On  these  passages  Grote  (yii.  433)  remarks  ;  *'  I  follow  the 
statement  of  Thncydides :  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Nikiaa 
would  lengthen  the  time  beyond  what  the  prophets  prescribed." 

The  case  is  not  quite  so  clear  as  this*  Whatever  the  statements 
of  Plutarch  and  Diod6ros  are  worth  otherwise,  they  surely  prove 
that  three  days  was  the  received  time  to  wait  in  such  a  case. 
Those  writers  both  state  that  the  prophets  prescribed  a  stay  of 
three  days  only.  It  may  be  that  Stilbidls  would  have  prescribed 
three  days  only,  but  that  his  less  learned  successors  prescribed 
twenty-seven.  (This  seems  to  be  the  view  taken  by  Thirlwall, 
iii.  441,  442.)  Plutarch  and  Diod6ros  may  have  inferred  from  the 
usual  practice  that  the  prophets  did  prescribe  only  three  days,  and 
Plutarch  may  have  gone  on  to  infer  from  the  fact  that  the  fleet 
stayed  longer  that  Nikias  himself  enlarged  the  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  that  Plutarch  and  Diod6ro8  are  reporting  a 
fuller  statement  of  Philistos,  and  that  Thucydides,  knowing  that 
the  determination  taken  was  to  stay  twenty-seven  days,  and  that 
they  did  stay,  though  not  twenty-seven  days,  yet  more  than  three, 
may,  in  his  more  compressed  narrative,  have  neglected  to  distin- 
guish between  the  answer  of  the  prophets  and  the  final  purpose  of 
Kikias.  Nor  do  I  see  anything  grossly  absurd  in  the  suggestion 
that  Nikias  himself  extended  the  term.  If  the  inferior  prophets, 
now  the  great  master  was  gone,  spoke  somewhat  hesitatingly  and 
confusedly,,  it  would  be  quite  like  him — $y  yap  n  xaX  Syav  Btiaafu^ 
re  Koi  Tf  Towdrtf  irpotrKtifuvos — ^to  determine  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 
And  D^mosthente  may  well  have  been  fiightened  too,  but  rrfv  irp69  r6 
O€toy  cvXa/Scioy.  We  might  perhaps  add  that  the  fault  which  is  laid 
to  the  charge  of  these  misleading  prophets  is  not  a  wrong  state- 
ment of  days,  but  a  failure  to  understand  that  to  men  in  the 
position  of  the  Athenian  army  the  omen  was  a  good  one.  This 
was  one  of  the  deeper  mysteries  of  the  science,  in  which  they  were 
more  likely  to  go  wrong  thiin  in  an  almost  mechanical  rubrical 
direction  about  sta3ring  three  days. 

I  do  not  profess  to  rule  the  point,  nor  is  it  one  of  great  moment. 
But  it  is  clear,  if  only  from  his  mention  of  the  death  of  Stilbid^s 
and  of  the  continued  religious  ceremonies  of  Nikias  (c.  24,  see 
pp.  325,  326),  that  Plutarch  had  before  him  some  narrative  fuller 
than  that  of  Thucydides.     And  this  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been 

Yy  a 
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the  namtiTe  of  Fhilistos.  That  the  Syncnsan  bifliorian  should 
be  fuller  than  the  Athenian  on  snch  a  matter,  eTen  thongh  it 
went  on  within  the  Athenian  camp,  is  not  veiy  wonderful,  if  we 
consider  the  temperament  of  Thncydides,  And  it  is  plain  that 
Plutarch  had  taken  some  special  pains  over  this  matter  of  the 
eclipse.  It  may  be  said  that  he  got  it  all  from  Philochoros  wtpi 
fitoTuajf  (see  Souidas  in  *i>j6x^P^f  And  aboTe,  p.  690) ;  but  Plutarch 
did  read  PhUistoe ;  perhaps  Philochoros  did  toa 

As  for  Stilbidte,  one  might  not  perhaps  infer  much  about  bim 
from  the  text  in  Aristophanes  where  his  name  is  found  (Peace, 
1032) ; 

But  the  scholiasts  have  something  to  say  about  him.     He  was 

€vd6iuft09  KM  nfp^6rfTOf  fiorng,  raav  rovs  naXatovt  XPWI"'^  €(ijyavfiepmp 
[Cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  86],  dar€t6rara  dc  tovto  iropeirXc^c.  Another 
scholiast  refers,  like  Plutarch,  to  Philochoros ;    ov  ip^ai  ^cXo^opoc 

iarpartvov,     Eupolis  also  is  quoted  as  mentioning  Stilbidds; 

dv  o^  riv*  (Mw  Sifrd  aoi  tw  /i&irrtwif; 
'w6T€f>os  d/ccirav  d/Mpofipeak,  ij  SriX/StSi/s; 

On  Nikias  and  his  prophets  Orote  has  more  to  say  in  vL  389, 
where  he  compares  Nikias'  change  of  prophets  to  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth's change  of  confessors. 

One  may  be  inclined  to  ask  whether  Plutarch  has  not  exagger* 
ated  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  age  of  Nikias  when  he  says 
(Pint.  Nik.  23)  that  even  ol  woXkoi  understood  {awtifypovow)  that 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  caused  by  the  moon's  shadow.  Thncy- 
dides himself  seems  only  feeling  his  way  on  the  matter.  In  i.  23. 
4  he  places  rjkiov  cjcXc/^ccr,  at  nviawrtpai  Trapa  ra  eie  rod  np)p  xpAvov 
funffiovtvofuva  fypffirj(rav  among  the  physical  phenomena  of  the  time, 
along  with  (rturpoij  aixf^oi,  Xipoi,  and  the  XoiftM^rjs  voaot.  In  ii.  28  he 
notes  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  vovfirjvl^  Karh  a-fX^vrjv,  Sxnftp  xal  p6v€»  doxci 
c^ac  yiyvf<r3<u  bvvarov.  He  notes  another  (iv.  52.  i),  as  also  koto 
vovfirjPiaVf  and  adds  roO  airrov  pr)v6s  i<rrapivov  ecrcccrf.  Plutarch  him- 
self (Pel.  31)  mentions  how  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  Pelopidas' 
time  frightened  everybody  {6p&v  irp6£  tA  tpdapa  ovvrtTapayfuvow  airay> 
ras) ;  but  he  set  out  all  the  same  with  a  volunteer  company,  oCrt 

T&v  fiavT€»v  iavreop  ovrc  t&v  ^Wav  avpirpo$vpovp4p»v  TToXcroiv.      When 

we  come  to  Di6n  (Plut.  Dion,  24),  we  shall  see  that  he  knew  about 
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an  eclipse  of  the  moon  and  had  a  good  prophet  to  explain  it. 
Before  Pjdna  (Liv.  xliy.  37)  Gains  Sulpicius  foretold  the  coming 
eclipse  to  the  Romans,  but  the  Macedonians  and  their  prophets 
were  much  frightened* 

Polybios  (ix.  19)  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  the  Athenians  followed  sooner  on  the  eclipse  than  it  did ; 

fiuuag,  6  T»v  *A$ffpaMW  arparrfy^t,  liwAfitvot  <rttf<iy  r^  Vfpl  rhf  2vf}a» 
Kovcas  (rrpmviJMf  koi  Xtifi^p  rift  WKr6v  t6w  ApftS^owra  Koip^p  tU  rh  Xn^cy 
rovt  woKtfiiavt,  airox^p^ag  c2f  oo^oXtf^,  Kthrtira  Tijs  acX^n;;  cicX(irov(n;(, 
^«ridaifu>iq}(rary  &s  r»  dtumv  vpovrnuwrownit^  iir^axt  T^f'  ofaCuyfiv,  Koi 
naph  rovro  irmfifff  xarit  rrfp  imowrap  avrov  yviera  nouja-apmv  riiv  aMa{v- 
y^y  npoaitrBopamw  rmw  iroXcfUttv,  xal  r6  irrpaT6w€dov  ml  revs  rff9p6va^ 
vtroxfipiavs  ytwtaBai  roit  SvpoxovcruMff. 

As  his  words  seem  to  refer  to  a  land-march,  not  to  a  voyage, 
Polybios  must  have  thought  that  the  eclipse  happened  on  the  night 
when  the  false  message  of  Hermokrat^s  came  to  Nikias  in  Thucy- 
dides  vii.  73,  74.  The  source  of  the  mistake  doubtless  is  that  this 
i^^  (<^  75)  ^ey  really  delayed  till  the  third  day. 


NOTE  XX.  pp.  327,  340. 

Thb  Battles  ik  the  Great  Haeboub. 

In  what  relation  does  the  account  given  by  Diod6ros  (xiii.  13) 
of  the  earlier  battle  in  the  Great  Harbour  in  which  Eurymedon 
was  killed  stand  to  the  account  given  by  Thucydides  (vii.  69)  of 
the  last  and  decisive  battle  1  If  we  read  Diod6ros'  account  of  the 
earlier  battle  along  with  that  of  Thucydides  (vii.  51),  our  impres- 
sion is  that  Dioddros,  while  contradicting  the  account  in  Thucy- 
dides in  no  important  point,  has  preserved,  doubtless  from  PhiHstos, 
some  valuable  details  which  Thucydides  has  left  out.  Diodoros' 
account  is  much  the  fuller  of  the  two.  Thucydides  seems  in  a 
manner  to  keep  back  his  energies  for  the  great  picture  of  the  last 
battle.  In  this  earlier  fight  Diod6ros  alone  describes  the  whole 
disposition  of  the  fleet  on  both  sides.  Thucydides,  in  recording 
the  death  of  Eurymed6n  (vii.  52.  2),  mentions  that  he  commanded 
the  right  wing.  Diod6ros  describes  the  whole  arrangement,  as 
I  have  followed  him  in  the  text.     It  is  the  same  as  that  given 
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by  Thucydides  (vii.  69,  ?o)  for  the  last  battle,  with  this  difference 
that,  whereas  in  the  former  battle  Eurymed6ii  was  present,  whiJe 
D^mosthends  stayed  on  shore,  in  the  last  battle,  D^moeiben^ 
takes  the  place  of  the  slain  Earymed6n.  In  the  first  fight  Demo- 
sthenes was  needed  on  shore  to  oppose  Gylippos.  The  place  of  the 
death  of  Enrymeddn  in  Thucydides,  eV  r^  Ko(k^  jcal  fivxf  tov  Xi/jJpo^^ 
is  made  clearer  by  Dioddros  in  the  words  vp^  tov  kSKstop  rdm 

AduTK^va  luv  Kokovfuwor  vvo  df  rSv  2vpaKoai»p  «ir€x<^ficvor.     This   is 
surely  no  gcholion  on  Thucydides,  but  a  genuine  bit  of  Philistos. 

So  too  I  see  Philistos  in  the  statement  which  I  have  followed  in 
the  text  (see  p.  345),  where  Dioddros  (ziii.  15)  makes  Nikias  give 
his  last  exhortation  to  the  captains  from  a  vessel  in  which  he  saOs 
round  to  each  ship ;  cirt  rtpa  vavv  mfirj  teal  irapcirXct  rag  rpufptts  riuf 
*ABfjvala>v,  This  is  surely  a  contemporary  touch ;  and  it  is  just 
what  a  man  would  do  in  that  extreme  state  of  anxiety  in  which 
Thucydides  describes  Nikias.  He  makes  the  general  exhortation  on 
shore  ;  then,  when  all  are  on  board,  he  sails  round  to  each  ship  for 
one  more  last  word  to  each.  This  is  far  more  emphatic  than 
speaking  to  each  severally  on  land.  And,  though  Thucydides  does 
not  speak  of  the  last  exhortation  as  being  given  on  the  water,  his 
words  do  not  contradict  it.  When  he  says  a^is  t&p  rpuipapx^v  hfa 
iKaarov  avtKokn  (vii.  69.  2)  that  may  be  just  as  well  by  water ;  while 
the  words  in  69.  3  airox(opri<r<w  i5y€  t6v  Ttfjov  vp6t  TTfv  BoKourtrav  rather 
fall  in  with  the  account  in  Dioddros,  whose  own  words  are  irdXiy  nrc 
TTiv  Idiav  rdf  iv  tiravfj\6€P,  There  is  no  special  force  in  canx^pfifrat  if 
he  stayed  on  land  all  the  time.  Even  the  words  that  follow,  how 
the  generals  on  board  ship,  ipavrtt  anh  tov  iavr&p  orporoirfdoi;,  €{i6vs 
tht\tov^  need  not  be  a  contradiction;  Nikias  could  of  course  sail 
roxmd  while  they  were  still  quite  close  to  the  shore. 

Again,  in  the  description  of  the  barrier  across  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Harbour  Diodoros  helps  us  to  some  touches  from  the 
eyewitness. 

First  of  all,  Thucydides  (vii.  59.  2,  see  Arnold's  note)  tells  us  that 
the  Syracusans  began  the  work  at  once  (tvBvs,  see  below.  Note  XXV) 
after  their  first  victory ;  but  he  does  not  say  how  long  the  work 
took.  It  is  from  Diodoros  (xiii.  14)  that  we  get  the  three  days. 
And  Dioddros'  account  of  the  barrier  is  really  clearer  than  that  of 
Thucydides.  The  latter  (59.  3)  says  only;  tiikjiw  odp  rbw  XifMpa 
.  .   .  Tpirfp€<n  nkayiats  Koi  vXoiois  koI  djcorocr,  eir'  dyicvp&p  6ppui(piPT€t, 

(I  do  not,  with  Qrote,  understand  frXoyiW  as  meaning  "in  an 
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oblique  direction.")  Later  on  (69.  4)  he  implies  that  there  was 
a  passage,  when  he  says,  tlOvt  9tr\toif  wfAt  t6  (tvyfm  rov  Xi/icjwf  ml 
r6¥  vapakfutt^tm  [I  need  not  dispute  about  the  reading]  duKtrkovp, 
Povk6/i€Poi  PuunurAu  h  t6  ?{«.  In  this  latter  place  Thucydides 
uses  the  word  C^vyiia,  which  he  did  not  bring  in  before,  and  which 
is  foremost  in  Dioddros.  Diod6ros  also  brings  out  more  clearly 
the  nature  of  the  duiarkovs,  A  passage  was  left  between  two 
masses  of  vessels  at  anchor,  a  passage  guarded  by  bridges  and 
chains.     His  words  (xiii.  14)  are; 

yap  xoi  rpufptis  lit  di  arpoyyvkas  vmfs  eVr*  ayKvp&¥  Sppiiravrts,  Koi  aidi;- 
pcSs  £Kva€0-i  itaXapfiaP€¥r§Sf  cirl  r^  iTKa^fi  yt<l>vpas  €k  (ray(d«ir  jcore- 
aKciWar. 

But  he  does  not  bring  out  the  attack  on  the  barrier  so  clearly 
as  Thucydides.  That  is,  as  ever,  he  is  casual;  he  makes  good 
use  of  his  Fhilistos  in  one  page  and  not  in  the  next. 

I  have  Tentured,  I  know  not  whether  rightly,  to  transfer  the 
story  of  the  boys,  and  specially  of  the  lad  Hdrakleid^  and  his 
uncle  Pollichos  (Plut.  Nik.  24),  from  the  former  battle  to  the  last. 
Orote  (vii.  446)  does  the  same  as  far  as  the  general  action  of  the 
boys  is  concerned ;  but  he  does  not  mention  the  particular  story  of 
Hdrakleidds.  Of  the  action  of  the  small  boats  we  have  heard 
already  in  a  yet  earlier  fight  (Thuc.  vii.  40.  4);  but  there  is 
nothing  about  the  boys.  Dioddros  does  not  mention  the  particular 
story  of  Hdrakleides  in  the  former  battle  ;  but  he  speaks  generally 
of  the  action  of  the  boys  in  the  last  (xiii.  14) ; 

avfjefraptinovT6  re  riig  vmipenjms  Zxovt€S  pav£  ntudtg  cXcv^cpoi,  rots  re 
rrco-ty  jb^cf  {m6  rfp^  r&v  PMovia-Kmv  i^Xixuv  Koi  tnfpay»vi[6p€voi  fiera  r»v 
iraT€pmv. 

I  take  the  story  of  H^rakleidSs  to  be  a  particular  case  coming 
under  this  general  head.  It  is  certainly  a  genuine  story,  just 
what  the  Syracusan  would  record  and  the  Athenian  would  pass 
by.  But  it  seems  more  in  place  in  the  last  battle  than  in  the 
former.  Plutarch  tells  the  story  almost  as  if  it  brought  on  the 
general  action ;  the  words  vavpa)(ias  Itrxypas  y€vofjJvris  immediately 
follow  the  account  of  H^rakleid^.  This  it  certainly  could  not 
really  have  done  even  in  the  first  battle ;  still  less  did  it  bring 
about  the  great  object  of  the  second,  the  breaking  down  of  the 
barrier.     Yet  it  is  more  in  place  in  the  second.     For  the  first 
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battle  seems  to  have  been  won  with  a  kind  of  general  rush  at 
the  beginning,  while,  in  the  last  battle,  the  incident  of  Hdnt- 
kleid^s,  though  it  did  not  bring  on  the  general  action,  was  just 
the  thing  to  bring  on  one  of  those  particular  actions  which 
Thucydides  speaks  of  as  going  on  all  over  the  harbour.  And 
the  action  of  the  boys  seems  to  fit  on  exactly  with  the  general 
effort  which  marked  the  last  battle.  The  small  boats  doubtless 
played  their  part  in  all  the  battles;  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
last  fight  the  boys  went  on  board  of  them.  And  it  is  specially 
in  character  when  (Plut«  Nik.  24)  the  vaibapta  . . .  vpocnrXcoyra 
npoi>KaK€iTo  roitg  'A^voiovv  Koi  vpotnikdiu(€if.  The  case  is  nearly  tiie 
same  in  the  great  sea-fight  with  the  Carthaginians  in  Diodoros 
xiv.  74.     The  boys  and  old  men  sail  out,  roU  €lTvxrituun  fUTtm- 

The  sacrifice  to  H^raklds  in  Plutarch,  Nik.  24  (see  above,  p. 
689  and  p.  342),  and  the  signs  given  by  the  victims  are  just  the 
things  which  Thucydides  would  leave  out,  but  which  Philistos 
would  not  fail  to  record.  We  have  already  seen  that  they  com- 
pletely fall  in  with  Thucydides'  account  of  the  Athenians  coming 
down  from  the  higher  ground.  They  also  fall  in  with  the  fact 
which  he  casually  records  (vii.  73.  2),  that  the  day  of  the  last 
battle  was  a  festival  of  Hdrakl^s. 

A  good  many  other  touches  are  preserved  by  Diod6ros  and 
Plutarch  which  would  naturally  occur  to  the  local  writer  bnt 
which  the  Athenian  inquirer  was  not  likely  to  think  of.  Thns 
in  describing  the  attack  on  the  barrier,  Thucydides  (vii.  70.  2) 
says; 

cVctd^  o2  'AOrfvaloi  vpoa-iynayov  rf  C<^M<n'i,  rj  yAv  vpwrg  pvfiif  m- 
irk€ovT€s  (Kparovp  r&v  TerayiUvnonf  vt&v  irp6s  a^f ,  jcal  ifnip&vro  Xuccy  t^s 

The  words  of  Diod6ros  (xiii.  15)  are;  ol  ^  iv  ratf  pavo\  waiavl- 

iravTfS  hrktoVf  koI  <fiBao'carr€s  rov9  voKtiuovg  dUKvov  to  {tvyfia,  PhilistOB 
had  heard  the  peean ;  and  the  word  ffMamrres  doubtless  refers  to 
the  warning  preserved  by  Plutarch  about  the  letting  the  invaders 
strike  the  first  blow.  Thus  each  of  our  compilers  keeps  something 
of  the  lost  treasure. 

Again,  the  presence  of  the  spectators  on  the  walls  and  high 
places  of  Syracuse  would  have  no  interest  whatever  for  Thucy- 
didesi  whose  thoughts  were  drawn  to  the  feelings  of  the  two 
armies  on  the  shore.     But  the  introduction  of  the  parents,  wive% 
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and  children  is  no  common-place  flonrish  of  Dioddros.  It  was 
a  main  difference  between  the  position  of  the  defenders  and  that 
of  the  invaders,  and  Philistos  would  be  sure  to  enlarge  on  it. 
The  first  passage  above  all  (xiii.  14,  see  p.  354)  brings  oat  a 
piece  of  topographical  accuracy  from  the  local  writer ; 

n&  dc  ntpi  t6p  Xififna  rtix'l  tal  wag  6  tjjs  ir6X€eis  (urepKtlfitvos 
rdiroff  lfy€ii€  <r«»fuir«r.  yvpaiKts  re  y^  KtH  ffopBtPOi  icai  ol  ev  raU 
^XueuMf  rii»  iv  r^  vokifuf  XP**"^^  mapixtaSai  fiii  dvvd/icvoi,  rov  iraprht 
wXc/iov  TTjv  Kpl^rtP  Xif/i/ScJyoiTOff,  figrh  iroXX^r  Ayttvlas  tfr^Btnpovv  r^v 

So  again  at  the  end  of  c.  15  ; 

o2  dff  SvfMie^MM  Btaras  r&v  dy&v»9  tx^vr^s  yovtit  cal  iraidar,  ci^i'* 
Xortfiovyro  npitg  aOJjKavty  iKatnxni  fiovkofUmv  dC  tavrov  rffp  pLktiv  frrpi- 
ytv€(r6ai  r§  vorpitu 

And  lastly  in  c.  16; 

ol  d"  Ctrl  r»v  Tct;^0yy  ^  f^y  Ihouv  ro^f  l^cvi  tvrifUpovrraSj  incuamdov^ 
€T€  d*  ikamwfjJvavff  lorevoy  ml  fura  daxpua>y  tcHs  Biois  npovrjvxovro, 
ivioTt  y&p,  tl  Tvxpi  t&9  2v/NUCo(r/»r  rptrfprnw  vapk  rh  rtlxtf  huKftBtlptfrBal 
TWOS  inn4^€U9€y  nxii  row  Ihlovi  iv  o<l>&dkfjLOis  r&y  avyytp&p  apoiptta-Bai, 
Ktti  6€wp€ip  yoptU  fuw  nKvtuv  airdbXfcov,  dl^\<pits  dc  koA  yvpducav  dv^p&p 
Koi  adfX^MAV  oherpav  Karoarpo^y. 

The  word  Bti^puv  and  others  like  it,  I  suppose  suggested  to 
Grote  (vii.  447,  450,  451),  as  they  did  to  me  also  (see  p.  352), 
the  thought  of  the  amphitheatre. 

We  may  notice  that  the  iron  hands  which  Thucydides  mentions 
before  the  battle  (c.  62. 3  ;  65.  2),  though  only  in  an  incideutal  way 
in  the  speeches,  are  not  mentioned  by  him  in  describing  the  battle 
itself.  Diod6ro8  on  the  other  hand  (see  note  i  in  p.  351)  does 
not  speak  of  them  before — ^that  is,  he  copied  his  Philistos  rather 
casually — ^but  he  does  speak  of  them  in  the  battle  itself,  and  thereby 
makes  the  account  of  Thucydides  clearer. 

It  is  Plutarch  (Nik.  25)  who  notices  the  differences  between 
the  stones  used  by  the  Syracusans,  according,  he  says,  to  the 
teaching  of  Arist6n,  and  the  arrows  and  javelins  used  on  the 
Athenian  side  (see  p.  351,  and  Thirlwall,  iii.  449)  ; 

/SoXXd/ievot  \i6ois  6f»oiap  t-xpvai  r^y  frXifyi)y  irarrax&Otv  dvrtfiaKkov  aieoy- 
tIms  Kol  Tofevfuuriv^  &y  6  a-akos  rffp  €v6vfi6klap  dit<rrpt<l>€Vy  &(rTt  /i^  irdpra 
Kor*  alxp^v  irpo<r<l>€ptvB<u, 

This  is  exactly  what  the  Syracusan  general  foretells  in  Thuc.  vii. 
67.  3,  but  which  ThucydLdes  does  not  mention  in  the  narrative. 
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Here  we  may  be  thankfiil  that  FhilistoB  was  read  at  ChairDneis 
as  well  as  at  Agyrium. 

In  the  yery  last  stage  of  all,  when  the  flying  Athenians  are 
getting  to  land,  we  find  oar  best  possible  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  Diod6ros  used  his  two  main  authorities.  He  has  just 
mentioned  that  it  was  the  Athenian  ships  nearest  to  the  walls 
of  Syracuse  which  were  the  first  to  give  way  (see  p.  355),  a  fact 
which  Thucydides  does  not  mention,  and  which  Philistos  was  more 
likely  to  notice.  Then  the  last  scene  is  thus  described  by  Thacy- 
dides  (vii.  71.  6,  6); 

ol  Ivpcu^iot  Koi  ol  (vfifuixoi  ...  trptyjrav  rt  rovs  ^ABifvaiovtf  nu 
liruulftMPtH  XofiirpAsy  iroXXJ  Kpavyj  kcu  duiiC€Xfv<r/i^  ;(pd»f«€VDc,  mrcdMicoy 
h  lifp  ytjpf.  r6rt  hi  6  fUP  pavruAs  arparht,  SkXog  SXXjf,  S<roi  fsq  fuertrnpoi 
iaktia'ap,  Konvt-xBivrts  i^nttrov  is  ro  arparoirtdop, 

Diod6ros  (xiii.  17)  tells  it  thus ; 

ol  fup  o^y  2vpaK6a-un  furi,  woKkfjs  icpavyifg  xartlAmiOP  rag  pavs  €n{ 
T^v  y^ir*  r&y  df  'A6rfpai<op  &r(M  fuj  furtvpoi  dtetfMfnfaiUf,  ore*  vp6s  ra 
Ppdxf  'npownv€\6f)vaPf  €KWffdwpT€S  €K  r&p  pt&p  airokon€p»p  tts  to  ntC^p 
arpar^trtdop  tf<ptvyov. 

Here  we  have  several  of  the  actual  phrases  of  Thucydides; 
but  we  have  also,  just  as  before,  phrases  and  facts  which  do  not 
contradict  but  fill  up  his  narrative.  The  bit  about  the  /9pax7 
clearly  comes  from  a  local  hand. 

About  the  numbers  too  of  the  ships  engaged  and  lost  Dio- 
d6ros  is  more  precise  than  Thucydides.  In  vii.  70.  i  Thucydides 
says  that  the  Syracusan  ships  were  vapanXijaim  top  dpi3fiop  xal 
irp&rtpov.  That  is,  their  number  was  somewhere  about  seventy- 
six,  the  number  in  the  former  battle  (vii.  5a.  i).  Diod6ro8  (xiiL 
14)  gives  the  exact  number  as  seventy-four.  Thucydides  first 
(vii.  60.  i)  speaks  on  the  Athenian  side  of  rag  povg  itrdaas  oatu 
fcr<tp  icai  dvporal  luil  oTrXoarrepoi,  and  then  (60.  3)  gives  the  number 
as  dcica  fxaXio-ra  Koi  ^iuitSp,  Diod6ros  (xiii.  14)  makes  them  115 
(ircWc  Xdvowrat  r&v  ittar^  eZfcoo-i).  Plutarch  (Nik.  24)  makes  them 
no,  adding,  al  yap  SKKat.  rapir&p  €pbt€ts  ^onov.  After  the  battle, 
Thucydides  (vii.  72.  3)  reckons  &s  if^KOPra  to  the  Athenians  and 
iXdatrovs  ^  irtprrfKopra  to  the  Syracusans.  Diod6ros  (xiii.  17)  says 
that  the  Athenians  had  lost  sixty  ships,  while  the  Syracusans  had 

6kt^  fi€P  Tfkios  duifiBapfUpagf  iKKaid€Ka  d<  ovpTrrpiiAfUvas,     That  would 

give  the  survivors  as  fifby-five  Athenian  and  fifty  Syracosan.     This 
is  not  exactly  tkda-a-ovs  fj  ircvr^icopra,  but  it  is  not  far  ofi^  and  the 
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Syracasans  would  know  the  number  of  their  own  ships  better  than 
the  Athenians.  Thucydides  set  down  in  a  general  way  what  he 
heard  from  eye-witnesses ;  Philistos  took  down  the  exact  figures 
of  his  own  side  at  the  time,  and  Diodoros  copied  them.  For 
mere  copying  he  is  more  trustworthy  than  Plutarch,  though  not 
for  understanding  a  story. 


NOTE  XXL  p.  360. 
Thx  Cobbespondents  of  Nikiab  in  Stbacuse. 

We  have  seen,  at  Tarious  times  during  the  war  before  Syracuse, 
that  there  was  a  party  within  the  walls  which  kept  up  communica- 
tions with  the  invading  general  which,  in  any  Syracusan  citizen, 
must  be  looked  on  as  the  blackest  treason.  Such  treason  how- 
ever is  not  uncommon  in  the  history  of  the  Greek,  and  specially 
of  the  Sikeliot  commonwealths,  and  in  the  case  of  these  last  it 
often  takes  a  shape  in  which  its  blackness  is  a  good  deal  lessened 
(see  p.  42).  A  party  in  a  town  might  have  dealings  with  the 
immediate  enemy,  if  sometimes  in  narrower,  yet  sometimes  in 
wider,  interests  than  those  of  a  single  city.  But  at  Syracuse  we 
are  emphatically  told  (Thuc.  vi.  20.  2 ;  viL  56.  i,  see  pp.  99,  331) 
that  the  Athenians  had  nothing  to  hope  for  from  divisions  in  the 
city,  such  as  they  had  profited  by  in  the  elder  Megara  and  else- 
where. Yet  there  is  a  party  in  Syracuse  in  correspondence  with 
Nikias,  and,  from  the  way  in  which  Thucydides  speaks  of  it,  one 
'  -^'^  take  it  for  a  Syracusan  party.  There  were  (Thuc.  vi.  64.  i, 
see  ^.  Tacusan  exiles  acting  on  the  Athenian  side ;  but 

those  whom  we  have  now  to  deal  with  are  within  t^e  city.  In 
vii.  48.  2  (see  p.  322)  we  hear  of  them  as  n  Ka\  cV  ^vpoKovcrcut 

ffovX6fi€VO¥  Tois  *A6rivaiot9  rck  frpayfuxra  h^cwvai  (cf.  p.  229),  and  SOOn 

after  (49.  i)  how  Ifw  aMSi  irov  [in  Syracuse]  t^  fiov\6fievo¥  rots 
'A^mmW  yiffftrBai  rh  vpayfuertL  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the 
former  passage  he  merely  states  the  fact  how  their  party  iirtKijpv- 

jccvcro  «r  aMw  [Nucuv]  kqI  ovk  tia  mrcafitrraaOai,  while  in  c.  49.  I  he 

seems  to  guarantee  the  truth  of  this  report ; 

NucMW  .  .   .   lirxyf^fTOy  aurdofuvos  ra  tv  rais  2vpcuwva'ats  OKptfiS^g  Koi 

vatMs  yi-yvcaAu  rd  wpayfiara,  kcA  iiruaipvK€v6fitvov  vp6s  aiMp  &ar€  fuf 
mrawumwuai. 
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At  the  present  etage  (vii  73.  3)  they  are  rovr  ry  Suu^  dutyycXoc 
r&v  MoOtp.  And  Hermokrat^s  knows  that  there  are  snch,  perhaps 
knows  who  they  are.  We  hear  of  them  again  in  86.  4  distincilj 
as  IvpoKoaiwp  Tt»*ty  hut  with  the  qnalification  ms  IKlyen.  Here 
they  urge  the  death  of  the  Athenian  generals  lest  their  comma- 
nications  with  them  should  he  found  out.  It  is  certainly  hard  to 
see  what  Syracusan  party  could  have  had  an  interest  in  treason. 

Of  the  writers  who  may  he  following  Philistos,  Plutarch  (Nik.  a  i) 
speaks  of  the  correspondence  of  Nikias  in  Syracuse  as  counselling 
him  to  stay  hefore  Ddmosthenis'  attack  on  Epipolai,  a  piece  of 
advice  which  seems  moved  hack  ward  from  the  time  just  after; 

teal  fjJp€tM  Kt\€voirr€f, 

In  describing  the  trick  of  Hermokrat^s,  he  says  (c.  26) ; 
*Epft4)KpaT7it  avrhf  a<ft    iavrov  avpBiis  iirl  t6v  Nue/ar  oiron/v  hr^it^f^ 
Tt»a9  Twv   Iraiptov  vpog  tarrhv,    dv    (tmlviov  flip  ^KtiP  (fMaKowras,  Oi   kmu 

Folyainos  (i.  43.  2)  tells  the  story  thus; 

*EpiAOKpdTrjs  .  .  .  avT6fJU}kov  ircfiirci  ^patTOvra  vphs  '^udav^  w  f^XP^  "^ 
iravra  <rol  fujvvovTfs  ^iXoi  vpo{rayop€vou<ftpf  tjv  oimuprfaTjs  vStcrtap^  mdpeuf 
tfuriirrtts  Kai  \6)(ois. 

Diod6ros  (xiii.  18)  has  a  much  more  important  suggestion, 
which  must  at  least  be  carefully  weighed.  According  to  him,  the 
informants  of  Nikias,  at  any  rate  at  this  last  stage,  were  Leontines ; 
'EpftoKp^rrfs  .  •  .  cnrcorciXe  rivtu  r&v  Itnremp  im  rrfp  iraptiifiaKjfv  rw  *AAy 
MuW  Toifs  ipovvrasy  K.r.X.  Then  oi  *A$fiPatoi  pofiio'avrts  t&p  A€OPnpt»p 
riphs  tipoi  ro^ff  hi  tUpotop  atn/yycXnc^Txiff,  ie.r.X. 

There  is  every  chance  that  this  is  a  genuine  bit  of  Philistos ;  no 
later  writer  would  be  likely  to  think  of  Leontines.  As  such  it 
must  prove  something.  But  it  does  not  seem  quite  certain  that 
it  proves  everything.  It  stands  by  itself,  not  like  the  correspond- 
ing passage  of  Thucydides,  which  is  connected  with  other  notices 
before  and  after.  We  know  not  what  Philistos  said  at  the  other 
points  where  Thucydides  mentioned  the  action  of  Nikias'  corre- 
spondents within  the  city.  Whoever  these  were,  Thucydides  looked 
upon  them  as  Syracusans,  and  it  was  from  them  that,  in  his  ver- 
sion, Nikias  believed  the  message  to  come.  This  looks  for  once 
like  a  contradiction  between  Thucydides  and  Philistos.  If  it  be 
so,  Philistos  is  clearly  the  best  authority  for  what  went  on  in  Syra* 
cuse,  and  Thucydides  for  what  was  thought  in  the  Athenian  camp. 
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Yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Athenians  might  take  the  false 
informants  for  Leontines  rather  than  for  the  Syracusan  partisans 
of  whom  Thucjdides  speaks.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  there 
would  be  any  Leontines  favourable  to  Athens  within  the  waUs  of 
Syracuse.  The  Athenian  party  among  those  Leontines  who  were 
removed  to  Syracuse  had  left  Syracuse  long  ago  (see  p.  70).  On 
the  other  hand,  if  any  stray  Leontines  still  held  out  at  Phokaiai 
and  Brildnniai,  they  would  certainly  be  watching  the  course  of 
things,  and  they  might  be  in  the  habit  of  bringing  information  to 
the  Athenians,  And,  as  the  Athenians  were  expected  at  Eatand 
and  did  not  come  (see  p.  340),  those  who  dwelled  between  Syra- 
cuse and  Eatand  would  be  likely  to  be  anxious  just  at  this  moment. 
Anyhow  the  seeming  contradiction  between  Philistos  and  Thucy- 
dides,  perhaps  the  only  one,  is  to  be  noticed. 

Qrote  (vii.  428)  accepts  the  statement  of  Diod6ros  so  far  as 
to  think  that  "the  party  in  Syracuse  which  corresponded  with 
Nikias  ....  consisted  in  part  of  those  Leontines  who  had  been 
incorporated  into  the  Syracusan  citizenship."  So  Holm,  ii.  62. 
Thucydides  might  without  inaccuracy  speak  of  such  men  as  Syra- 
cusan s  ;  but  one  doubts  whether  they  would  be  favourable  to 
Athens,  and  the  words  of  Diod6ros  sound  more  like  Leontines 
elsewhere.  What  we  want  is  the  text  of  Philistos  in  the  other 
places  where  the  correspondents  of  Nikias  are  mentioned. 


NOTE  XXn.  p.  365. 

Thb  Retbeat  op  thb  Atheniaks. 

As  to  the  details  of  the  Athenian  retreat  I  find  myself,  after  a 
careful  examination  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ground,  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  with  the  views  of  Holm  set  forth  in  the 
Geschichte  Sicilien8  and  in  the  To])ografia  di  Siracusa,  The  only 
difference  of  any  moment  is  as  to  the  object  with  which  the  Athe- 
nians made  the  first  part  of  their  march,  the  attempt  on  the 
Akraian  cliff  of  which  the  modem  town  of  Floridia  was  the  centre. 
I  still  hold  that  they  were  aiming  to  get  to  Eatand,  though 
certainly  by  a  very  roundabout  road.  Holm  holds,  foUowed  by 
Lupus,  that  they  had  by  that  time  given  up  all  thoughts  of  getting 
to  Eatan6.     But  I  see  no  material  difference  between  us  as  to 
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aDything  that  was  certainly  done.     So  as  to  the  nnfalfilled  par- 
poses  of  Nikias  and  Ddmosthends  we  may  perhaps  agree  to  differ. 

I  hold  that,  as  long  as  the  Athenians  were  striving  to  reach  the 
Akraian  cliff,  they  were  still  hoping  to  get  to  Katan6.     Their  hope 
before  the  last  fight  in  the  Great  Harbour  was  to  get  thither  by 
sea  (Thuc.  vii.  60.  2,  fjp  ftiv  vucwnw,  is  Karopffv  co/ttfccr^i) ;  their  deleat 
made  that  impossible.     The  notion  of  going  thither  by  any  com- 
paratively  direct  way,  say  round  the  point  of  Belvedere,  became 
hopeless  when  they  first  heard  (falsely)  that  the  roads    were 
blocked.     The  Syracusans  would  block  that  road  before  all  others. 
But  this  does  not  at  all  shut  out  the  belief  that,  when  they  made 
their  first  attempt  to  get  up  to  the  Sikel  hills,  it  was  with  the 
notion  of  fetching  a  long  compass,  and  coming  down  on  Katand  bj 
any  path  that  they  could  find  far  away  from  Syracuse.     When 
they  could  not  force  their  way  to  the  cliff  and  could  not  find  any 
other  road  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  they  tried  to  reach  the 
Sikel  heights  further  to  the  south,  Eatand  ceased  to  be  an  imme- 
diate object.     They  would  doubtless  hope  to  get  there,  as  they 
hoped  to  get  to  Athens,  some  time  or  other,  by  some  means  or 
other.     But  they  were  no  longer  directly  aiming  at  Katan^,  even 
by  the  most  roundabout  road.     They  wished  to  find  any  safe  place 
that  they  could,  where  they  might  rest  and  think  over  the  chances 
of  ever  getting  to  Athens,  whether  by  Eatand,  Messana,  or  any 
other  course.     Still  even  at  the  last  Eatand  was  not  wholly  for- 
gotten.     We  must  not  forget  the  horsemen  who  escaped  thither 
even  from  the  slaughter  at  the  Assinaros  (see  p.  399). 

Diodoros  is  very  short  and  most  likely  confused.  It  was  just  like 
him  to  raise  himself  above  his  level  for  the  last  scene  in  the  Qreat 
Harbour,  and  then  to  fall  below  his  level  for  what  came  next.  He 
describes  the  first  part  of  the  march  as  a  march  to  Eatand  (irpog^iram 
iv\  Karaj/i;r,  xiii.  1 8).  Then  the  army  changed  its  course,  because 
the  Syracusans,  by  blocking  the  roads,  anupyov  tv&vnopuv  np^s  ripf 
avfifxaxov  Kardvrfv  (ib.  1 9).  They  now  took  to  the  Helorine  road» 
ntiKtPodiav  KaraPoyKdcrain^s  [ol  ^vpaK6<rioi\  iroi^a'atrBai  di^  rod  'EXwpicv 
nt^iov.  The  first  form  of  words  would  be  true,  according  to  my 
notions ;  the  word  tvBviroptlv  is  in  any  case  quite  out  of  place.  It 
shows  that  Diodoros  was  writing  carelessly.  Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  62, 
399;  Topografia,  227;  Lupus,  147)  takes  the  words  nf>ogt<naf  iwl 
Karavrjs  to  come  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  words  of  Thucy- 
dides,  vii.  80.  2  ;  and  he  holds  that  all  thought  of  Eatan^  is  shut 
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out  by  his  words  in  c.  60.  a.  In  thifl  last  place,  after  the  words 
already  quoted,  fjv  /mV  ptKwnv,  cV  Jiaravifw  KoiuC^trOai,  Thucydides 
adds; 

In  the  other  place  (80.  i,  2),  after  the  failure  of  the  attack  on 
the  cliff  (see  p.  376),  Nikias  and  Dtoosthends  determine 

dnayttv  rifv  trrpuri^Pf  fjoiMTi  r^v  oMfP  6h6w  §  dtcvoijATO'ay,  aXXik  towop- 
riop  Ij  o2  2vpaK6<rtoi  h^povPj  wp6s  rifw  Bakatro'caf,  j^y  dc  17  (vfiwaaa  6ddff 
avni  owe  inl  Koroin/ff  rf  arpanviuntj  aXX^  Kara  r&  irtpov  /upos  t$£ 
ZiKcXuu,  r6  irp6$  Kapaparap  ical  TtXop  xai  rar  ravrff  irSktts  icai  'EXkrfPidaf 
ml  fiappapovs. 

The  former  of  these  passages,  taken  alone,  would  most  naturally 
imply  that  all  notion  of  going  to  Katand  was  given  up  at  that 
stage.  But  the  former  passage  must  be  interpreted  by  the  second. 
Holm  maintains  with  some  emphasis  that  in  that  passage  17  (vfurao-a 
6d^  avTTf  means  the  whole  retreat  from  the  moment  of  leaving  the 
encampment,  taking  in  the  attempt  on  the  cliff  as  well  as  the 
march  along  the  Helorine  road.  But,  if  this  be  the  meaning,  the 
remark  is  surely  brought  in  somewhat  needlessly  and  in  a  rather 
unnatural  way.  It  has  much  more  force  if  we  take  the  description 
of  $  (vpiraaa  6^  avrri  as  explaining  what  has  just  gone  before  about 
trp6t  rijp  BakeuTxrop,  At  this  stage  they  wholly  changed  their  road. 
Thucydides  says  that  the  road  which  they  now  took  was  no  longer 
towards  Katand,  but  in  the  direction  of  Eamarina  and  Gela.  The 
most  natural  meaning  of  this  surely  is  that  their  earlier  object,  7 
o^  6^s  S  iuvoffBriaaPj  had  been  Eatand,  by  however  roundabout  a 
road  Katand  might  have  to  be  reached.  That  was  the  road  which 
the  Syracusans  had  specially  blocked.  They  now  take  an  opposite 
road,  which  they  hope  not  to  find  blocked.  They  no  longer 
seek  to  go  towards  Katand — eirl  Karamts — ^as  the  object  of  the 
march.  They  go  instead,  not  towards  Eamarina  or  Gela  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  they  had  been  going  towards  Eatand,  but 
generally  in  the  direction  of  Eamarina  and  Qela,  t6  irp6s  Kapaptvop 
icr.X. 

TVith  this  view,  we  can  understand  the  former  passage  (vii.  60. 
3).  They  no  longer  hoped  to  go  straight  to  Eatand  {K0fiiC*fr6<u  cV 
KoToptfp)  either  by  land  or  sea.  The  immediate  object  {jS  tp  raxiora 
/icXXtfcri)  was  to  find  some  place  of  immediate  shelter.     But  this 
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does  not  imply  that  Eatand  was  not  still  their  ultimate  object, 
and  the  second  passage  seems  to  me  to  imply  it.  That  passage 
has  the  force  of  a  correction  or  further  explanation. 

Grote  (yii.  466)  undei^stands  the  matter  as  I  do.  ''  They  saw 
plainly  that  the  ronte  which  they  had  originally  projected,  over  the 
Akrsean  cliff  into  the  Sikel  regions  of  the  interior  and  from 
thence  to  Ratana,  had  become  impracticable." 

After  all,  the  matter  is  not  of  any  great  moment,  as  it  is  merely 
a  question  of  an  unfuMlIed  purpose. 

I  have  not  actually  seen  the  'Aicpacoy  Xerrns.  On  February  8, 
1889,  I  toiled  a  long  way  up  the  Cava  Spampinato,  quite  far 
enough  to  see  what  it  was  like  ;  but  human  nature  failed  before  I 
reached  the  cliff  itself.  There  is  a  view  of  it  in  the  Topografia, 
p.  232,  and  in  Lupus,  p.  37.  I  believe  I  have  gone  over  every 
step  of  the  retreat,  except  this  and  the  path,  which  must  be  con- 
jectural, by  which  the  Athenians  came  down  into  the  Helorine 
road.  My  general  view  is  quite  the  same  as  Holm's,  though  one  or 
two  smaller  points  may  be  spoken  of.  Thus  Lupus  (Stadt  Syrakus, 
150)  sees  a  difficulty  in  the  words  of  Thucydides  (vii.  78.  4)  de- 
scribing the  halting-place  of  the  Athenians  on  the  second  night ; 
KOTffirja'ay  is  x^P^^*'  &nM»  n  koi  airov  €CTpaT(med€v<ra»,  He  stumbles 
at  the  word  Kartfirja-op,  and  suspects  either  a  false  reading  or  a 
mistake  of  Thucydides  himself.  He  says,  with  perfect  truth,  that 
the  road  to  Floridia  on  the  whole  rises,  and  that  the  level  ground 
about  Floridia  is  not  lower  than  the  road  but  higher.  But  there 
is  the  rough  ground  which  I  speak  of  in  the  text  (p.  375)>  just 
below  Floridia,  which  is  in  fact  one  end  of  the  Cava  Spampinato. 
It  struck  me  at  once  when  I  saw  it  that  this  was  the  x»pio9  ^ircdov 
to  which  the  Athenians  Kmprja-ay,  The  description  seemed  exactly 
to  suit  the  spot. 

In  Thucydides  vii.  80.  4, 1  understand  the  words  d^ucyoOvrac  ofi»s 
7rp^9  rrfv  SaXaaa'ay,  k,t,\,  of  the  division  of  Nikias  only.  It  is  that 
division  which  Thucydides  has  in  his  mind  at  that  stage ;  of  the 
division  of  Demosthenes  he  speaks  in  the  next  chapter.  I  hold 
therefore  that  Demosthenes  did  not  cross  the  Kakyparis.  If  the 
words  of  this  chapter  are  taken  as  implying  that  he  did,  they  must 
imply  also  that  he  reached  the  Erineos  also,  which  would  contra- 
dict the  whole  story.     Nikias  then  got  into  the  Helorine  road  at 
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daj-break  on  the  sixth  day.  It  is  not  accurate  to  speak  of  his 
reaching  the  sea  or  the  coast,  as  is  done  even  by  Grote  (vii.  466, 
467,  where  for  irpor  he  reads  is).  The  words  vp6s  n^v  6dkaa<ra» 
simply  point  to  the  Helorine  road  as  running  not  far  from  the  sea, 
and  nearly  parallel  to  it,  in  opposition  to  the  inland  march  to  the 
Akraian  cliff.  The  great  modem  road  along  this  line  does  at  this 
stage  represent  the  Helorine  road  in  a  general  way  ;  sometimes  it 
actually  coincides  with  it,  sometimes  not.  Further  on,  the  new  road 
altogether  leaves  the  line  of  the  old,  in  order  to  reach  the  modem 
town  of  Noto ;  but  the  old  road  can  still  be  traced  to  Heloron.  At 
the  particular  point  of  crossing  the  Kakyparis,  the  old  road  is  still 
in  being,  and  crosses  the  stream  by  a  ford.  The  new  road  crosses  it 
by  a  bridge  a  little  lower  down,  aud  the  still  newer  railway  blocks 
up  the  mouth  of  the  combe  by  a  huge  viaduct.  The  words  of 
Thucydides  imply  that  Nikias  reached  the  Helorine  road  at  a 
point  some  way  north  of  the  Kakyparis  ;  but  they  do  not  enable 
us  to  fix  the  exact  distance ; 

€(rfiavr€9  ts  n)y  6d6p  li^w  *EX»pitnjv  Kakovfthnp^  ciropcvoyro,  Sir»s,  f  ircid^ 
yryociTo  M.  r^  irora/if  r^  KaKvirap€t,  wapii  r^y  irora/i^  toup  Svm  r^s 
fuaoytias.  ...•••  rircidi)  If  iyivovro  M  r^  from^,  c^pov,  ic.r.X. 

One  can  hardly  say,  with  Grote  (vii.  466),  that  they  designed  to 
cross  the  river  and  march  up  the  right  bank.  Such  phrases  are 
out  of  place  in  these  mountain  gorges.  Here  in  this  of  Cassibile, 
as  the  stream  flows  now,  a  march  up  the  combe  would  sometimes 
be  on  one  side,  sometimes  on  another,  sometimes  on  island  ground 
between  two  branches.  It  is  very  likely  that  in  the  September 
of  B.C.  413,  the  bed  of  the  river  was  much  fiiller  than  it  was  in 
the  March  of  a.d.  1889 ;  still  one  cannot  be  sure  about  right 
and  left.  * 

By  the  Kakyparis  two  questions  arise.  Who  were  the  Sikels 
whom  Nikias  expected  to  meet  there  t  Who  were  the  Syracusans 
whom  he  actually  did  meet  f  Of  the  former  the  words  are  (vii.  80. 
4,  filling  the  blank  in  the  last  quotation) ;  ^mCoy  yhp  Koi  rovs 
SixcXovff  ravTji  0^9  fUTentfi^niy,  airfxmrfa-ta^^  Holm  (Topografia,  228 ; 
Lupus,  148)  understands  this  of  the  message  spoken  of  in  c.  77.  6 
(frpoircircfiirrcu  ios  avrovt,  ml  dirovrav  tiprifiivov),  and  he  farther  uses  this 
as  an  argument  to  show  that,  when  the  Athenians  first  started  on 
the  retreat,  they  had  no  thought  of  going  to  Katand.  But  the 
word  fi€Tin€fty^a»  sounds  like  a  newer  message.  And  it  seems 
likely  that  the  partial  change  of  plan  on  the  fifth  day's  march 

yoL.  ni.  z  z 
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(flee  p.  377),  when  the  attempt  on  the  Akraian  cliff  was  given 
up  and  the  search  for  some  other  road  began,  may  have  led  to 
Bending  new  messages  to  the  Sikel  allies.  There  waa  a  chance 
that  the  Athenians  might  be  driven  to  the  course  which  thej 
actually  took ;  and  it  would  be  only  prudent  to  have  friends  ready 
at  the  Kakyparis.  The  same  partial  change  of  plan  would  also  be 
noticed  by  Gylippos  and  Hermokratds,  and  they  also  would  make 
ready  in  their  way  for  the  same  chance.  They  might  either  send  on 
a  detachment  of  their  own,  or  perhaps  send  word  to  the  levies  of 
Neaiton  and  Heldron  to  be  ready  there.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  a 
Syracusan  force  had  been  waiting  by  the  Kakyparis  all  these  days. 
We  must  always  remember  that  the  Helorine  way  was  commanded, 
for  a  great  part  of  its  extent,  by  the  Syracusan  fortress  at  the 
Olympieion. 

As  for  the  rivers  on  the  line  of  march,  I  have  taken  for  granted, 
as  every  one  else  seems  to  do,  that  the  Kakyparis  is  the  modem 
Cassibile.  The  present  name  is  most  likely  a  corruption  of  the 
old  one.  And  I  have  as  little  doubt  that  the  Assinaros  is  the 
Falconara  or  Fivmara  di  Noto,  (On  this  head  see  Holm,  G.  S.  ii. 
401  ;  Topografia,  236  ;  Lupus,  167,  168,  where  he  argues  against 
the  belief  of  Leake  and  others  that  the  Assinaros  is  the  Tellaro, 
founded  partly  on  the  existence  of  the  monument  spoken  of  in 
p.  40 1 .)  The  Falconara  is  marked  A  ssinaro  on  the  Italian  ordnance 
map,  but  this  is  only  like  talking  about  Oreto  and  Simeto  (see 
vol.  i.  p.  83).  The  name  is  certainly  not  in  common  use,  and 
its  employment  on  the  map — ^unless  in  a  different  type  as  the 
obsolete  name — ^is  likely  to  lead  to  confusion.  Still  we  are  pretty 
sure  as  to  the  position  of  the  first  and  third  of  the  three  rivers 
spoken  of  in  Thucydides'  narrative  of  the  last  stage  of  the  Athe- 
nian march.  But  to  fix  the  position  of  the  stream  which  is  spoken 
of  between  them,  namely  the  Erineos,  is  by  no  means  equally  easy. 
Thucydides  gives  no  account  of  the  stream  itself  which  would 
enable  us  to  fix  it  to  one  point  more  than  another.  Some  things 
might  make  us  ^x  it  nearer  to  the  Kakyparis  and  some  nearer  to 
the  Assinaros.  That  is,  the  last  day's  march  before  the  final 
destractioD  at  the  Assinaros  may  be  conceived  as  longer  or  shoiler. 

The  words  of  Thucydides  in  vii.  80.  5  and  8a.  4  might  suggest 
that  the  Erineos  was  only  a  short  distance  from  the  Kakyparis. 
The  first  passage  says  i  fitatrdfupoi  aMiv  [r^v  ^vXmo^yJ  dUfiqaap  re  r6v 
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ftorofiop  mI  €xi^fiov9  thBvt  irp6s  SKkov  nora/i6p  n&y  *E/>iivoy*  rovru  yiip  ol 
ifyffioMr  €KtXtvw.  The  second  raos  thus ;  d<l>uafovrrtu  rmrfj  rj  4M«pa 
[tbe  sixth  day  of  the  retreat,  the  day  of  the  surrender  of  D6mo- 
sthente]  erri  t6p  mtrofiov  top  *Eptyfov,  Kai  dco/Sar  irpot  fMm«»p6v  re  Koffia-^ 
r^  crrpariov.  At  all  events  the  ford  of  the  Erineos  was  not  de- 
fended. It  might  be  argued  that  a  single  Syracusan  detachment 
had  the  charge  of  defending  both  the  neighbouring  rivers,  and  that 
after  it  had  been  scattered  at  the  Kakyparis,  it  had  not  formed 
again  to  defend  the  Erineos.  Again,  when  Nikias  encamped  for 
tbe  night  by  the  Erineos,  he  did  not  yet  know  of  the  surrender  of 
D^osthen^s.  He  might  therefore  not  wish  to  be  too  far  ahead  of 
him ;  he  might  think  it  well  to  wait  till  the  second  division  came 
np.  He  might  wish  to  concert  some  plan  of  action  with  his 
coUeague,  whether  by  still  attempting  the  combe  of  the  Eaky- 
paris  or  in  any  other  way.  These  considerations  might  point  to  a 
stream  to  the  north  of  Avola,  marked  on  the  maps  as  Elanici,  as 
being  the  Erineos.  The  name  sounds  like  a  possible  corruption  of 
Erineos,  as  Cassibile  of  Eakyparis.  Like  several  of  the  streams 
along  this  line,  its  bed  is  very  narrow,  and  altogether  waterless  in 
the  dry  season  ;  but  at  the  time  of  year  of  the  Athenian  march, 
and  after  the  rain  which  had  lately  fallen  (see  p.  377),  it  may 
well  have  been  a  rushing  torrent.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Mamaledi  and  the  Cavallata.  The  Kakyparis,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  the  Assinaros  seem  to  have  some  flow  of  water  at  all 
times,  and  they  enter  the  sea  by  mouths  of  considerable  breadth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  words  in  c.  84.  i,  2,  when  the  Athe- 
nians set  forth  on  the  last  day  of  the  march  from  their  post  by 
the  ErineoSy  might  be  understood  as  showing  that  the  distance 
from  there  to  the  Assinaros  was  but  short.  Uticiaf ..  .^rr^v  arpartdp 
.  .  .  o2  dc  *A$rivatoi  ffirttyorro  irp6t  t6¥  ^Aa-iripapop  noTaft6p,  «e.r.X.  And 
the  raging  thirst  which  forms  the  chief  feature  in  the  description 
tends  to  show  that  the  Assinaros  was  the  first  water  that  the 
army  came  to  after  leaving  the  post  by  the  Erineos.  If  the 
Elanici  is  the  Erineos,  both  the  Mamaledi  and  the  Cavallata  would 
have  to  be  passed.  Neither  of  them  is  likely  to  have  been  dry ; 
but  the  Mamaledi  at  least,  a  very  small  stream  in  a  narrow  gorge, 
would  not  be  so  well  suited  for  giving  drink  to  a  whole  army 
as  the  wide  bed  of  the  Assinaros.  The  extreme  thirst  of  the 
army  might  be  thought  to  imply  a  longer  march  than  that  from 
any  point  near  the  Erineos  to  the  Assinaros.    But  the  hill  itself 

z  z  a 
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may  yeiy  likely  have  been  waterless;  anyhow  they  could  have 
got  no  water  from  the  Erineos  after  the  morning  of  the  seventh 
day. 

The  statement  about  the  i»fr€»p&¥  n  on  which  the  sixth  and 
seventh  nights  were  passed  does  not  greatly  affect  the  question 
either  way.  There  are  plenty  of  points  of  rising  ground  along 
the  whole  way,  the  last  off-shoots  of  the  mountains  into  which 
the  Athenians  wished  to  make  their  way,  any  of  which  might 
serve  such  a  purpose. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  safer  not  to  be  very  positive  as  to 
the  middle  stream  of  the  three  mentioned  by  Thucydides.  The 
Eakyparis  and  the  Assinaros  are  clearly  made  out;  and,  not 
only  are  the  streams  made  out,  but  the  course  of  the  Helorine 
road  gives  us  the  exact  points  of  the  crossing  of  the  Elakyparia 
and  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  army  in  the  Assinaros.  As  to 
the  stream  between  the  two,  the  Erineos,  the  evidence  is  less 
distinct.  I  incline  to  the  Cavallata;  but  I  cannot  be  so  sure 
of  it  as  Holm  seems  to  be. 

It  was  held  by  Tbirlwall  (iii.  455)  and  Arnold  (iiL  432)  that 
the  division  pf  Demosthenes  crossed  the  Kakyparis,  and  that  his 
surrender  took  place  between  the  Kakyparis  and  the  Erineos. 
Grote  (vii.  467)  argued  that  the  surrender  happened  north  of 
the  Eakyparis,  and  Holm  was  of  the  same  mind  in  the  Geschichte 
Stciliena  (ii.  65),  as  is  Mr.  Jowett  (ii.  456).  But  in  his  later 
work  (Topografia,  235;  Lupus,  156)  Holm  retracts  this  view, 
and  falls  back  on  the  earlier  belief,  because  he  holds  that  the 
distances  should  be  measured  by  a  shorter  stadium  than  usual, 
one  of  150  French  metres  only.  (See  Topografia,  27  ;  Lupus, 
24.)  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  this,  and  whatever  measare  we 
reckon  by,  we  cannot  be  very  certain.  When  the  division  of 
Nikias  reached  the  Helorine  road  at  daybreak  of  the  sixth  day, 
he  was  greatly  in  advance  of  Demosthenes  (irpoilXajSc  itoXXm,  vii. 
8o.  3),  When  the  Syracusans  overtook  Demosthenes  frcpl  apitrrov 
&pav  on  the  same  day  (vii.  81.  i),  he  was  fifty  stadia  in  advance 
(lb.  3) ;  but  from  the  whole  story  of  the  day's  work  (c.  82.  4) 
we  should  not  infer  that  he  had  yet  reached  the  Erineos,  but 
rather  that  he  was  somewhere  between  Kakyparis  and  that 
stream.  Holm's  fifty  stadia  would  be  about  four  miles  and  a 
half,  instead  of  a  little  over  six  miles.     If  the  Erineos  be  the 
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Cavallaia,  that  is  about  the  distance  between  it  and  the  Kakyparis, 
BO  that  the  place  of  surrender  would  still  be  north  of  Eakyparis. 
Indeed,  reading  the  8i8t  chapter  in  the  belief  that  a^Mvovvrat 
in  the  Both  chapter  refers  to  the  division  of  Nikias  only,  I  had 
always  fancied  that  Demosthenes  was  overtaken  before  he  had 
reached  the  Helorine  road.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  fix  the 
exact  site. 

It  is  from  Thucydides  that  we  get  the  description  of  the  place 
where  Demosthenes  struck  his  last  blow  (see  p.  385).  It  is  from 
Plutarch  (Nik.  27)  that  we  get  the  name  of  it  as  ^  noXvCi^Xcior 
avkrf.  This  again  is  one  of  the  Httle  points  which  the  Syracusan 
would  notice,  but  which  would  have  no  interest  for  the  Athenian. 
Plutarch  also  preserves  the  fact  that  Demosthenes  tried  to  kill 
himself,  which  is  also  preserved  by  Pausanias,  with  a  direct 
reference  to  Philistos  (see  p.  388).  Thucydides  simply  leaves  out 
the  fact.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  Justin  (iv.  5. 10)  jumbles  up  this 
genuine  bit  of  Philistos  with  the  tale  of  Timaios,  to  which  we 
shaU  presently  come,  about  both  Nikias  and  Demosthenes  killing 
themselves  in  prison.  Nikias  submits  to  captivity  (cf.  p.  397) ; 
Demosthenes  avoids  it  by  self-slaughter. 

"Demosthenes,  amisso  exercitv^  a  captivitate  gladio  et  volun- 
taria  morte  se  vindicat.  Nicias  autem  ne  Demosthenis  quidem 
exemplo  ut  sibi  consuleret  admonitus,  cladem  suorum  auxit  de- 
decore  captivitatis." 

If  there  is  any  place  where  I  should  be  tempted  to  suspect 
Plutarch  either  of  indulging  his  own  fancy  or  of  following 
Timaios  and  not  Philistos,  it  is  where  Nikias  suiTenders  himself 
to  Qylippos  without  terms,  but  prays  for  mercy  to  his  soldiers. 
Thucydides  (vii.  85.  1)  says  simply ; 

Nixtaf  Fi'XiW^  tavrbp  irapabidoaai,  iriartvaag  fwX\op  alrf  tj  roi( 
2vpaK(Hriois,  Koi  covrf  fup  ^prjaBai  ^ircXcvcv  ixtivdv  rt  m  AoKibaifwviovs 
o  re  Povkotrraty  rov9  ti  SKkovs  trrparwras  iravGatrBai  <l>ov€vovras. 

In  Plutarch  (Nik.  27)  this  grows  into  a  little  speech,  with 
pleadings  and  motives,  and  we  hear  of  a  suppliant  gesture  on  the 
part  of  Nikias; 

"Sucias  Fi/Xiinr^  irpo<nrt<rop  tlirtv,  ^£Xcor  v/iar,  &  PuXiirirc,  Xa/3rr«» 
puAyraSy  Cfioi;  ftip  fu/dcls  ts  cirl  TfiXucavrmt  arvxl<uf  Spofia  Ka\  S6(ap 
€frxo9y  riw  ^  oXX^y  'A^mi/«i>p,  €P»<ni&€PTag  Sri  Koivai  fuv  al  rvxac  rov 
ink€fioVf  fi€rpi»s  d*  avrais  km  irp4»f  ixP^<ravTO  cV  oh  tvrvxovv  *A6rjv€Uoi 
np6s  vfias» 
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There  is  nothing  here  that  would  be  the  least  out  of  place  if 
Nikias  had  been,  Uke  the  Plataians,  pleading  for  himself  or  his 
soldiers  before  a  Spartan  court-martial.  Only  we  know  the  fond- 
ness of  even  the  best  historians  for  bringing  in  speeches,  and  one 
doubts  whether  Nikias,  clasping  the  knees  of  Qylippos — that  one 
may  believe — would  say  more  than  a  very  few  impassioned  words. 
Even  Philifitos  might  yield  to  the  temptation  of  expanding  them 
a  little.  If  one  could  ouly  fancy  time  for  talking  at  all,  the 
arguments  are  sound  enough,  and  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of 
Nikias.  The  reference  to  his  former  good  luck  is  what  we  hare 
often  heard  before  (see  p.  233);  and  the  claims  of  Athens,  that 
is  really  of  Nikias  himself,  as  also  the  motives  which  Plutarch 
assigns  to  Gylippos  for  yielding  to  the  prayer  of  Nikias,  all  fall 
in  with  what  Thucydides  himself  says  a  little  later.  Plutanh 
goes  on  to  say ; 

Touxvra  rov  liiKiov  Xryoyror,  twoBt  fiiv  ri  Kai  wp6£  ri^p  6^ip  airw  ko) 
vphs  Tovf  \6yws  6  TvXimros'  fjdti  yap  roift  AaKtbaifMvlovs  <^  wtvovBdras 
vn*  aifTov  irepc  rag  ytvofAtvag  dtakwrtis'  fifya  ff  ifyfirD  irpos  b6^uy^  tt 
(mvras  avayayoi  tovs  dyriaTparriyovs, 

This  last  word  Plutarch  most  likely  got  from  Thucydides,  vii. 
86.  2,  3 ; 

6  yap  TvKinnros  KaX6v  t6  dywviafia  MfuC^v  ol  tlinu  ivX  rdU  aKkmt  ical 
Toifs  avrurTparfiyovs  Kofiiirai  AoKtdaifiovlois'  (yv€^auf€  dc  rbv  pMv  voktfu&rarw 
nirroU  ciyai,  ArjfMoaBiyrjv,  dia  to.  iv  rj  v^aij^  kclL  IIvX^,  t6p  dc  dta  t&  aura 
CTTtri/dcidraroi^.  row  y^p  (K  rrjs  v^aov  avbpas  t&p  XaK^datpovuiP  6  Nucutf 
npovOvfjaiBffj  oirovdiLs  vtiaas  rovr  'A^vcuovr  votrioTurBeUy  &aTf  o^^mu. 
dpff  2>y  04  re  Aoxfdaifujyioi  ^aav  avr^  irpoo^tXcir,  KOKtlpog  ovx  ifxiora 
irtarcvotiff  iavr^v  rf  Tv\ivn€f  vapt^MP, 

In  short,  Plutarch,  writing  with  both  Thucydides  and  Philistos 
before  him,  describes  the  workings  of  the  minds  of  Nikias  and 
of  Gylippos  as  we  know  that  one  of  his  authorities  did  before  him, 
and  as  most  likely  both  did.  The  only  question  is  whether  either 
Philistos  or  Plutarch  did  not  improve  the  story  a  little  bit,  by 
throwing  a  few  words  of  agony  into  the  form  of  a  speech,  though 
a  short  one. 

Diodoros  (xiii.  85)  is  at  his  worst  at  this  stage.  He  jumbles 
the  fate  of  the  two  divisions  together ;  but  we  have  to  thank  him 
for  one  phrase  which  is  clearly  from  Philistos,  that  of  r^  *£X«>pioy 
srcdtoi/.     He  wakes  up  a  little  when  he  gets  to  the  trophies  (see 
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p.  400).  After  going  through  all  these  statements  of  different 
writers,  one  is  a  little  surprised  at  some  late  reflexions  (Jowett, 
ii.  458)  on  some  of  them.  *'  But  such  witnesses  {with  the  single 
excepiion  of  PhiUstus,  if  he  is  rightly  cited)  are  not  worth  adducing 
either  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  Thucydides  or  in  support 
of  him."  "Who  ever  thought  that  the  secondary  authorities  were 
"witnesses"  to  anything,  except  so  far  as  they  preserve  to  us 
some  scraps  of  contemporary  writers  ]     (Cf.  Grote,  vii.  446.) 

Anyhow  one  cannot  put  Polyainos  under  that  head,  when  be  tells 
us  (i.  39.  4)  an  ahsurd  story,  in  which  we  see  a  grotesque  version 
of  what  went  on  the  hill  by  the  Erineos.  Nikias,  caught  up  by 
the  enemy,  sends  a  herald  offering  to  submit  to  any  terms  ((^o-kwi' 
n&ma  froiri<rtw  rit.  irpocrrorrdfMya),  and  asking  for  an  envoy  to  be 
sent  to  take  and  receive  the  needful  oaths.  Gylippos  is  taken  in ; 
he  stops  the  pursuit  and  encamps;  meanwhile  Nikias  occupies 
a  stronger  position,  and  goes  on  with  the  war  {t&»  oxypoordptav  Xafio- 
fuvos,  irakuf  /iroXf^i,  r^v  Atrox^p^*fUf  r^  diA  roO  KtipvKot  airarfj  trrpaTfj" 
yij^rar). 

This  is  truly  the  "fiction  of  a  later  writer."  Yet,  we  have 
sometimes  found  even  Polyainos  preserve  for  us  some  shreds  of 
very  good  cloth. 


NOTE  XXm.   p.  404. 

The  Fate  of  Nikias  and  Demosthenes. 

The  witness  of  Thucydides  (vii.  86.  2)  is  express  that  Nikias 
and  Demosthenes  were  put  to  death  by  the  Syracusans  and  their 
allies,  in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  Gylippos.  He  tells  the  story 
in  very  few  words ; 

KOTffiifiaa'iOf  it  rar  Xi^oro/iiuir,  dcri^aXccrrarijir  thnu  pofilaavrct  rtju  Ttiptjciv^. 
^iKiav  d<  Mai  ArifioaB^viiP  &tovTos  rov  rvXtirirov  an€<r<p€i(av. 

He  goes  on  to  explain  the  motives  of  Gylippos,  and  then 
describes  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  in  the  quarries  more  at  large. 

Philistos,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch  (Nik.  28),  gave  the  same 
account.  But  he  tells  us  also  that  Timaios  had  another  story, 
which  made  them  die  by  their  own  hands  in  prison.  This  was 
through   the   intervention  of  HermokratSs,  who  sent  them  the 
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means  of  so  doing  before  the  assembly  which  decided  their  fate 
had  broken  np ; 

Kovaiap  KaraktwrBivras  [al.  itcXcvcr^f  rraff],  or  ^tkurrot  eyptr^e  kcu  Oomcu- 
dU^rjs,  dXX*  'EpfioKparovs  vifi'^ravrovy  rri  t^s  (iacXjf<rias  av9€irr»arfty  Ktu 
dt*  Ms  tSw  <^Xdx«»y  irap«irr»v,  avrovs  bi  mrrap  mro^a»€Uf, 

The  latter  part  is  not  perfectly  clear,  and  there  is  an  important 
doubt  as  to  the  reading,  to  which  we  shall  presently  come.  Bat 
Plutarch  distinctly  says  that  Philistos  agreed  with  Thucydides, 
and  that  the  story  of  their  dying  by  their  own  hand  came  only 
from  Timaios,  and  contradicted  the  report  of  the  two  contem- 
poraries. 

Diodoros  (xiii.  33)  has  no  alternative  story,  and  quotes  nobody. 
He  records  a  debate  in  the  assembly  to  which  we  shall  come 
presently,  and  says;  ol  fjjy  m-parrjjoi  irapaxpqiM  eofupdOtiiraM,  He 
adds,  ttai  ol  (rvfifiaxoif  an  addition  so  strange  that  one  is  tempted 
to  fancy  that  something  must  have  dropped  out  of  the  text. 

Now  what  Thucydides  and  Philistos  agree  in  reporting  cannot 
be  gainsayed,  and  Plutarch  is  surely  quite  right  in  saying  that 
Timaios'  story  contradicts  theirs.  So  thought  Thirlwall  (iii.  459) 
and  Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  68).  One  is  surprised  to  find  Grote  (vii.  478) 
thinking  that  the  two  may  be  reconciled  ;  ol  ^vpoKoatoi .  . .  t[«T<f)a(tuf 
would  be  a  very  strange  way  of  speaking,  even  if  it  meant,  which 
Timaios  seemingly  did  not  mean,  that  the  Syracusans,  as  a 
commonwealth,  allowed  them  to  put  themselves  to  death.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  died  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  It 
strikes  me  that  the  story  of  the  generals  dying  in  prison  by  their 
own  hands  arose  out  of  the  attempt  of  Demosthenes  to  slay  himself 
when  he  made  terms  for  his  division.  We  have  seen  that  this  did 
grow  into  a  story  of  Demosthenes  actually  killing  himself  then 
(see  above,  p.  709).  A  further  improvement  would  take  in  Nikias 
and  would  remove  the  scene  to  the  prison.  Then  the  question 
would  arise,  how  they  were  able  to  kill  themselves  in  the  prison, 
and  the  agency  of  Hermokrates  would  suggest  itself  as  an  easy  ex- 
planation. 

It  is  a  harder  question  by  what  kind  of  death  the  captive 
genertils  died.  To  examine  this  we  must  go  back  a  little.  The 
words  of  Thucydides  (vii.  86.  i,  see  p.  403)  imply  that  whatever 
was  done  was  done  by  the  vote  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Syracusans  and  their  allies.      By  saying  that  the  generals  were 
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put  to  death  okovtos  roO  rvXiWov,  he  implies,  one  must  suppose, 
that  Gylippos  argued  in  the  assembly  against  their  death.  He 
mentions  two  other  classes  of  men  who  argued  for  it.  These  were 
the  former  correspondents  of  Nikias  (see  above,  p.  700)  who  feared 
to  be  found  out,  and  above  all  the  Corinthians  ; 

ak\h  T&p  ^vpattocMv  rufis,  w  IktytrOy  ol  flip  dticravrtSy  Sri  npos  airrop 
€K€Koipo\6yTfPTO,  fiij  Paa'api(6fUPOt  [6  NftWar]  dia  t6  toiovto  rapax^jp  cff^iaip 
fv  tvirpayuf.  voiri<rfff  cEXXoi  dc,  icai  ovx  rJKurra  ol  KopipOwi,  fi^  xP^f^^*^  ^<7 
ntlo'as  TiPaSy  &ri  irkowrios  ^p,  atrodp^  koI  o^^tr  cr^io't  p«aiT€p6p  n  car  alrov 

y€PTJT(U, 

He  goes  on  to  mention  the  imprisonment  of  the  other  prisoners 
in  the  quarries. 

Diod6ros  (xiii.  19)  has  something  which  to  me  reads  very  like  a 
summary  of  the  actual  decree  passed  on  the  motion  of  Diokl^s. 
We  must  of  course  allow  for  some  blunders  and  confusion  in  the 
report.  We  must  remember  that  Diodoros  may  either  have  read 
the  decree  in  Philistos  or  have  seen  it  on  the  actual  stone.  His 
words  are ; 

r§  Ht  wTTtpaiq  ovpaxBu<n)t  iKtcX/faiat  tpovKtvovro  v&s  ;(f/9^oiTac  rots 
(i<;(fUiX0rMr.  AcokX^s'  dc  rcf,  r»y  brffiayooymp  cvdo^ororo^  ^i^,  atr^tfnjparo 
ypmijofp  »s  dcoi  TOfifs  fitp  arpitrrfyovs  tS>p  *ABfjpaUi>p  fur  aiicias  dp€\tiP, 

This  is  as  much  as  concerns  the  generals  ;  the  rest  of  the  decree 
concerns  the  other  prisoners.  The  account  of  the  debate,  to  which 
we  shall  come  presently,  follows.  In  c.  33  the  motion  is  carried, 
and  the  words  follow  which  I  have  quoted  above. 

Plutarch  (Nik.  28)  seems  also  to  give  a  shorter  summary  of  tlie 
decree,  which  he  attributes  to  a  demagogue  named  Eurykl^s,  not 
Diokl6s  (see  p.  404).     The  words  that  concern  the  generals  are 

merely,  irXtjP  t&p  arparrjy&Pj  tKfipovv  8*  dTraKTfiPcu, 

Now  may  we  believe  that  Nikias  and  Demosthenes  were  simply 
put  to  death  by  the  sword  or  the  axe,  or  are  we  driven  to  infer 
that  they  suffered  a  more  cruel  form  of  death  ?  If  Diodoros  has 
at  all  rightly  reported  the  decree,  Dioklds  proposed  a  death  of 
torture,  fur  ahclas  avcXetr,  and  he  says  in  c.  33  that  the  motion  of 
Diokies  was  canied.  Now  aUla  is  the  regular  word  for  death  by 
torture,  as  when  (xiii.  62)  Hannibal  at  Himera  vapras  cuKtadfupot 
Kari<nf>ai€,  or  when  Xenoph6n  describes  the  fate  of  Men6n  (Anab.  ii. 
6. 16).  The  word  Kordk^wrdlpTas  in  Plutarch  would  imply  stoning, 
a  frightful  form  of  death,  but  not  exactly  what  is  suggested  by  al«ia. 
Here  comes  in  the  question  of  the  reading.  Qrote  prefers  K^ktwrBipras^ 
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which  I  do  not  understand  and  which  is  hardly  grammar.  Surelj 
oiroAiMiy  \mh  rwv  Ivpeutoaiuv  KcXcvfr^cWaff  would  be  a  very  strange  way 
of  expressing  a  decree  for  their  death.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever 
Fhilistos  said,  Thucydides  does  not  mention  stoning.  Moreover  his 
word  atr€<r<f}a(aif  does  not  read  like  stoning;  it  suggests  death  by 
some  weapon ;  stoning  too  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  what  Plutarch 
himself  says  afterwards,  that  the  bodies  were  exposed  outside  the 
gate.  This  would  suggest  that  the  bodies  could  be  recognized, 
which  would  hardly  be  after  stoning.  Stoning  too  is  hardly  a 
thing  to  be  done  in  a  piison ;  the  whole  force  of  that  form  of 
death  is  that  it  should  be  done  publicly,  in  the  open  air,  and  that 
the  sufferer  should  be  buried  under  the  cairn  heaped  upon  him. 
Thucydides  uses  the  word  PatropiCdfuvos  ;  but  fiaa-ayiC^u^ — to  extract 
evidence  by  torture — would  be  a  strange  word  to  express  putting 
to  death  by  torture,  and  the  fiavwos  of  which  Thucydides  speaks 
is  not  anything  that  did  happen,  but  only  something  that  some 
people  tliought  might  happen. 

The  question  seems  to  come  to  this.  Are  we  certain  enough  of 
the  text  of  Plutarch  to  accept  mraXcva^cvraf  as  the  right  reading  % 
Can  ani<r<pa^  be  taken  to  include  stoning  ?  The  words  fur  audas 
dvtXtw  in  Diod6ros  are  likely  to  be  a  genuine  part  of  the  decree 
proposed  by  Dioklds.  But  perhaps  the  statement  in  c.  33  that 
his  motion  was  carried  {t6  wkrjBos  rfjv  AuncXcovs  yv^ftifv  <jcvp«Kr«), 
might  be  satisfied,  especially  when  Diodoros  is  the  reporter,  if  the 
final  vote  was  for  death  in  a  milder  form.  Hei-mokrates,  though 
he  was  hooted,  might  prevail  so  far  as  this;  so  might  Qylippos, 
who  also  pleaded  for  mercy. 

The  opposition  of  Hermokrat^s  to  the  death-sentence  is  not 
mentioned  by  Thucydides  ;  but,  recorded  as  it  is  both  by  Diodoros 
and  Plutarch,  we  may  accept  it  as  coming  from  Philistos.  From 
Plutarch  I  further  infer  that  Philistos  recorded  the  opposition 
of  Gylippos,  which  Thucydides  implies.  But  Diod6ros  goes  on  to 
make  an  astounding  blunder.  He  gives  (xiii.  20-32)  two  speeches, 
one  against,  the  other  for,  the  slaughter  of  the  generals.  The 
first  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  old  Syracusan  named  Nikolaos, 
who  had  lost  two  sons  in  the  war ;  the  second,  in  forgetfulness  of 
Thucydides,  is  spoken  by  Gylippos.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
Diodoros  invented  both  the  speeches  and  the  situation;  he  was 
at  once  too  dull  and  too  honest.     But  it  is  likely  enough  that  he 
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found  the  qpeeohe&— or  their  groundwork — in  Timaios  or  some- 
where elee,  and  that  he  mistook  the  situation.  A  Syracusan 
named  Nikolaos  may  likely  enough  haye  made  a  speech  in  favour 
of  mercy,  and  Diod6ros  may  have  mistaken  the  speech  of  some 
Corinthian  on  the  other  side  for  a  speech  of  Gylippos. 

The  speeches  are  yery  long,  and  for  the  most  part  very  foolish,  in 
the  poorest  style  of  rhetorical  common-place.  But  they  contain  a 
few  things  worth  notice.  The  speech  of  Nikolaos  is  of  course  rich 
in  references  to  Sicilian  history,  and  it  also  sets  forth  the  legendary 
glories  and  merits  of  Athens  in  a  strain  almost  as  glowing  as 
any  effort  of  her  own  Isokratte.  They  are  entitled  to  pity  who 
were  the  first  of  mankind  to  raise  an  altar  to  pity  (c.  22,  01  wpSrroi 
^ftitv  cXcov  KofiUipwrafuvoi).  It  concerns  us  more  that  Geldn  is 
somewhat  strangely  said  to  have  become  leader  of  all  Sicily  by 
the  willing  consent  of  its  cities  (c.  22,  Trjt  SiiccXias  Skris  ^ytfi^v 
cymro,  t&»  vSkt«t9  iitoveims  tig  rrjp  ify/va-iav  ixtimv  waf}ayt90fJL€P»v\  and 

it  is  added  that  the  Syracusan  commonwealth  had  ever  since  aimed 
at  the  same  supremacy  (c.  22,  an  tVe^Mtv  rwv  xp<^m»v  rfjg  Korh  luctXtas 
^ytfiovlas  amwouwfuvrft  Ttjg  iriSXcwr).  Whether  we  call  this  true  or 
false  will  depend  on  the  sense  which  we  give  to  the  word  rfytfAowa. 
One  would  like  to  know  whether  it  is  Dioddros  or  some  earlier 
writer  who  uses  (c.  24)  the  phrase  JItXoirmnftio'uuAt  voktfMot.  It  is  not 
however  like  translating  Thucydides'  6  ftSktjios  Hf^  by  "  Felopon- 
nesian  war."  The  ncXo9roivi7<rtaK^  noKtiiag  is  the  earlier  part  of  the 
war,  specially  that  of  Sphakt^ria.  It  is  what  Thucydides  calls 
6  irp&TO£  v6ktfAos  (v.  24.  2),  6  dcicacr^s  ir6XtiMos  (v.  25.  i),  and,  with  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  later  phrase,  6  iroXc/ior  ck  Utkuwow^irov  (vii. 
28.  5),  and  at  the  very  beginning  of  all  (i.  i.  i)  ^  ircSXr/xoff  t&p 
JUktmovmivUw  Ka\  *KBffmut9.  Such  an  use  of  the  phrase  is  far 
more  accurate  than  the  more  common  fashion,  since  IIcXoiroi^<rcaK^9 
n-oXf/ioi  well  balances  the  SifccXurAf  irdXrfios  ^dc  of  Thucydides  himself 
(vii.  85.  4).  Then,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  eighth  book  of  Thucy- 
dides, the  orator  warns  his  hearers  tliat  the  power  of  Athens  is  by 
no  means  wholly  destroyed  (c.  25,  lui  oUaSt  r^p  t&p  *A6riP€unp  drjfwu 
rcXfttff  «(ff<r6tprfK0pai  dta  rifp  cV  SiKcXi^  avfKJwpop),  It  is  stated,  truly 
or  falsely,  that  Nikias  liad  always  been  the  friend  of  Syi'acuse  and 
had  been  her  recognized  advocate  at  Athens  (c.  27.  ts  cm  dpxTJs  rf^v 
iroXirctay  vnip  SvpojcouaiW  tPtmfadfitPOf  fwpos  dvrtlntv  vircp  Trjg  fig 
SaecXiov  orpartiag,  dt\  dc  t&p  irapfirilirffiovPTap  2vpaKovamp  f^popTi(i»p  <eai 
irp6(€Pog  ^p  diorcrcXcxcv). 
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There  i3  less  to  notice  in  the  speech  so  unluckily  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Gylippos.  He  makes  it  a  point  against  Nikias  that^ 
when  Demosthenes  and  the  whole  army  wished  to  go  away 
(see  p.  321),  he  chose  to  stay  and  make  war  on  Syracuse  (c  32, 
6  <ftiKa»0p^ir»g  duiK€ifi€vo£  np6£  vfiar,  Aiifio<r$tvovs  Ktu  r»y  SKktinf  imawwrn 
fiovKofUvmp  \virai  Trfv  woKiopKiay,   fi6»o£   ifiwKraro  fuv€i»   icat   aroXcficiv). 

And  he  is  further  made  to  quote  the  imaginary  Athenian  design 
that  the  Syracusans  and  Selinuntines  should  be  made  slaves  and 
the  other  cities  of  Sicily  brought  under  tribute.    See  above,  p.  638. 


NOTE  XXIV.  p.  407. 

The  Tbeatmbnt  op  thb  Athenian  Prisoneks. 

In  the  decree  of  the  military  assembly  as  reported  by  Diod6roB 
(xiii.  19),  it  is  ordered  that  for  the  present  all  the  prisoners  shall 
be  put  into  the  stone  quarries  (ei^  fuv  r^  irap6vTi  rc^Mu  iravras^  tls 
rat  \aTOfiiat)y  that,  after  some  time  not  stated,  the  allies  of  Athens 
shall  be  sold  and  the  Athenians  themselves  shall  be  set  to  work 
in  the  prison  (/Arra  dc  ravra  row  /icv  avfi^x^crcan-at  rots  *A$ifPaiaif 
Xa^vpofTtfX^orai,  roi/s  d*  ^ASrjvaiovt  ifyaffliiivovi  hf  rf  dta/jMiTfipuo  icr^kj). 

When  he  comes  (c.  33)  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  decree,  his 
present  text  says,  first  of  all,  that  the  allies  were  put  to  death 

along  with  the  generals  (ot  ftiv  arpanfyoi  vapaxprjfia  dvupt^rfcav  ml  oi 

avfifiaxot).  The  Athenians  were  put  into  the  quarries;  after  a 
while  the  mass  of  them  were  set  to  work  in  wretchedness  in  the 
prison  for  the  rest  of  their  days,  but  the  cultivated  among  Uiem 
were  delivered  by  force  by  the  young  men  {ol  dc  *ASffvaloi  iropcdcS^ 
<ra»  cJr  riig  Xaro/iias,  S>p  vartpov  ol  ftMv  cirl  rrktiop  ntu6€ias  iitrairxv^'^t 
xmb  T»v  v€tar«f>av  i^apnayivrts  duaaSfiaaif,  ol  dc  Xotiroi  axtbop  Aravrcr 
cV  T^  b€<rpwnipi€^  KoKOvp^voi  t6p  fiiov  ohcrp&s  K€er€<rrpt^ra»), 

I  believe  that  Diodoros  has  here  got  hold  of  a  perfectly  genuine 
document  and  also  of  the  genuine  narrative  of  Philistos.  Only  he 
has  blundered  some  things  and  left  out  others.  If  we  compare  his 
account  with  that  of  Thucydides,  we  shall  see  that  each  explains 
and  fills  up  some  things  in  the  other.  The  massacre  of  the  allies 
is  too  gross  a  blunder  even  for  Diod6ros  in  his  worst  moods.  Some 
words  must  have  dropped  out  of  the  text,  telling  how,  according 
to  the  decree,  the  allies  were  first  put  into  the  quarries  and 
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then  taken  ont  and  sold.  It  is  from  Thucydides  that  we  learn 
both  how  long  the  whole  body  were  kept  in  the  quarries  and  whom 
we  are  to  understand  by  ol  avfifiaxoi  in  Diod6ros.  First,  all  were 
put  in  the  quarries  as  a  matter  of  precaution  (yii.  86.  i,  rovr  lup 
8XX0VS  Tw  'ABffval^p  Koi  T&w  (vfiftdx»v,  6n6aws  TKafiwy  Kort^iPfurap  is 
Ta£  X(^oro/i^r,  Atnpakfaranip  tlpot  »ofiia-a»T§t  r^i^  r^/n/o-cy).  By  6^^ 
trovs  IfXaffov  1  understand  those  who  became  prisoners  of  the 
commonwealth,  that  is,  the  whole  division  of  Demosthenes  and 
a  thousand  of  that  of  Nikias,  as  distinguished  from  those  who 
came  into  private  hands  at  the  Assinaros.  The  vague  notes  of 
time  in  Diodoros,  fura  ravra  and  vorcpoy,  become  in  the  narra- 
tive of  Thucydides  two  definite  periods,  seventy  days  and  six 
months  (vii.  87*  I,  2,  ihlbotrav  avr&v  iKaartp  «irl  Ofcr^o  firjpas  KorvKtfp 
vdarog  jcal  ivo  Korvkas  <rlrnv  •  .  «  ical  ^fjJpas  fup  ipdofirfKovrd  ripof  ovra 

btffnjfiriaap  aBp6oi).  We  further  learn  who  the  irvfifxaxoi  were  who 
were  taken  out  and  sold  at  the  end  of  the  seventy  days.  They 
were  the  allies  of  Athens,  subject  and  independent,  from  Old 
Greece  (^irccra,  nXfjp  *hBtfPai«»p  koI  ci  rtvcff  2ixfXM»rwv  tj  *lTciX<a>rMv 
(ivptaTpaTfvirap,  rovs  SKKiws  oircdoim).  The  Athenians  and  their 
Sikeliot  and  Italiot  allies  stayed  in  the  quarries  for  about  six 
months  longer.  Thucydides  does  not  tell  us  what  became  of  them 
then,  though  one  might  infer  from  the  words  in  c.  87,  i  {rovf  cV 
Tois  \tBorofjums  ol  ^vpoKoaioi  xaKeir&s  roifs  ifp»rov£  xp^^**vs   ftcrc- 

Xtlpi<rap)  that  some  change  in  their  lot  was  made  at  the  end  of  the 
eight  months.  Diodoros  tells  us  what  that  change  was.  They 
were  taken  out  of  the  quarries  and  set  to  work  in  the  prison,  save 
those  who  in  any  way  escaped  or  were  released  by  personal  favour. 
All  this  hangs  very  well  together.  Diod6ros  has  clearly  blun- 
dered to  some  extent;  but  he  and  Thucydides  together  supply 
us  with  the  means  of  correcting  his  report  of  the  decree  in  one 
or  two  points.  In  0.  19  he  calls  those  who  were  first  taken  out 
and  sold  rovs  avi»paxf\aayrai  rols  *A^Muoir.  We  find  from  Thucy- 
dides that  they  were  the  allies  of  Athens  from  all  other  parts 
except  Sicily  and  Italy.  But  the  words  in  Thucydides,  c?  riP€s 
24iecXM>rtt>y  ^  'IraXi«>rttP  ^vPttrrpdrtvoraPy  compared  with  the  (rvfifia- 

X^<ravra(  just  above,  sound  to  me  like  an  echo  of  the  decree.  I 
should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  formal  words  trvmiaxficrapras 
(or  the  equivalent  and  rather  more  emphatic  (rvorporfvo-ai^aff)  rdis 
*h.6f)p€UMi  were  used  in  the  decree  to  mark  the  Sikeliot  and  Italiot 
allies  of  Athens,  just  as  they  are  in  Thucydides,  and  that  Diod6ros 
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has  confxLsedly  applied  them  to   the  more  ordinaiy  avfifiaxoi  of 
Athens. 

The  end  of  the  decree  as  given  by  Diod6ro6  has  a  very  odd 

sound ;     rovv    d*    'A^nuovr   €pya(ofi(POv^   cV  rai   dcirfuonjpt^   Xoftfioprw 

ak<pirc»v  6vo  xoiyixat.     On  this  Grote  (vii.  476)  remarks ; 

**  One  may  judge  of  his  [Diod6ros']  accuracy  when  one  finds 
him  stating  that  the  prisoners  received  each  two  ckanikes  of 
barley-meal  instead  of  two  kotylcB;  the  chcenix  being  four  times 
as  much  as  the  kotyld." 

This  is  with  reference  to  what  Thucydides  says  about  dvo  KorvXac 
Now  Diod6ros  may  be  right  or  wrong  in  his  figures— I  am  not 
skilful  either  at  Attic  or  at  Winchester  measures — ^but  he  in  no 
way  contradicts  Thucydides.  They  speak  of  two  different  times. 
Thucydides  says  that  the  prisoners  had  two  kotylai  while  thej 
were  in  the  quarries.  Diodoros  says  that  they  had  two  choinikes 
afterwards,  when  they  were  set  to  work  in  the  prison.  The  Syra- 
cusans  first  gratified  their  spite  by  leaving  the  prisonera  in  the 
quarries  to  suffer,  among  other  evils,  from  hunger  and  thirst. 
They  gave  them  barely  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 
They  had  half  the  usual  allowance  of  an  ordinary  slave.  (See 
Arnold's  note  on  Thuc.  iv.  16.  i.)  When  spite  had  been  gratified, 
and  it  was  thought  better  to  make  something  out  of  the  prisoners, 
when  they  were  put  to  hard  labour  in  the  prison,  their  aUowanoe 
of  food  was  necessarily  increased.  To  this  day  hard  labour  implies 
an  increased  allowance,  and  it  is  said  that  some  prisoners  like 
hard  labour  better  on  that  account. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  decree  can  have 
been  worded  exactly  as  Diod6ros  makes  it.  He  has  at  least 
left  out  something.  If  the  larger  allowance  for  the  time  of  hard 
labour  was  really  stated  in  the  decree,  the  smaller  allowance  for 
the  time  in  the  quarries  was  surely  stated  also.  How  one  yearns 
for  the  graven  stone  which  may  still  be  somewhere,  like  the  stone 
which  i*ecords  the  treaty  between  Athens  and  Leontinoi. 

Plutarch  (Nik.  28)  hurries  over  matters.  He  leaps  over  the 
seventy  days  during  which  all  were  in  the  quarries  together.  The 
distinction  is  made  at  once  ;  the  allies  and,  he  adds,  the  slaves  never 

go  into  the  quarries  at  all  {r&p  d*  ^ABrjvalmv  rov9  fih  oUtras  atro^ioadai 
Ktii  Toii£  aXXow  avfifidxovSf  airrovs  dc  Kal  rovs  dir6  SticeXtar  t^povpccv  cf*- 

p(tK6rras  th  ras  XarofAias),     Of  the  removal  from  the  quarries  to 
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the  prison,  recorded  by  Diodoros  and  implied  by  Thucydides,  he 
Bays  nothing.  Most  of  them  died  in  the  quarries  of  disease  or 
hardship.  Many  however  escaped,  namely,  those  who  were  em- 
bezzled by  private  men — at  the  Assinaros  or  afterwards — and 
those  who  were  taken  for  slaves,  who  perhaps  passed  themselves 
off  as  slaves,  and  who  had  to  undergo  the  branding  along  with  the 
real  slaves  (see  p.  410).  He  naturally  says  nothing  of  those  who, 
according  to  Diodoros,  were  released  by  the  young  Syracusans  at 
the  time  of  the  removal  to  the  prison.  But  he  too  mentions  the 
advantages  found  by  those  who  won  the  regard  of  their  masters 
by  their  iratdcta.  It  is  from  him  that  we  get  the  story  of  their 
repeating  and  singing  passages  of  Euripides  (see  p.  411). 

All  this  may  be  a  little  highly  coloured ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  contradict  the  narrative  of  Thucydides.  All  that  is  there  men- 
tioned comes  just  after  the  slaughter  at  the  Assinaros  (vii.  85. 
3,  4).  Sicily  was  full  of  those  who  were  embezzled  (r6  dc  duutKemiv 
wokvy  leal  dunkrtaBrf  naaa  SiicfXia  avT&y)»  But  many  escaped,  some 
from  the  Assinaros — does  this  take  in  the  horsemen  spoken  of  in 
P*  399) — ftocl  some  who  were   made  slaves  and  afterwards  ran 

away  from  slavery  (iroXXoi  d'  6ft»s  xal  duijtvyop,  ol  fiiv  leai  vapavrUa^ 
oi  dc  md  dovXcvo-nrrcf  tuii  dudkl^pdaKovrts  wrrtpoy).  They  naturally 
made  their  way  to  Eatand  {tovtois  d*  ^w  dpax^fni^is  fs  Karai4|v),  see 
p.  414. 

NOTE  XXV.  p.  415. 

The  Assinabiak  Gambs  and  Coinagb. 

Thb  institution  of  the  Assinarian  Games  at  Syracuse  seems  plain 
enough  from  the  account  which  Plutarch  (Nik.  98)  gives  of  the 
decree  proposed  and  carried  by  Dioklds,  his  Euryklte  (see  p.  404). 
The  games  were  to  be  held  on  the  anniversary  of  the  surrender 
of  Nikias  at  the  Assinaros.  Besides  the  fact  itself,  their  institu- 
tion is  important  in  two  ways.  As  the  date  of  the  festival  is 
known,  we  are  able  to  reckon  the  days  backward  to  the  last 
battles  with  absolute  certainty,  and  to  the  eclipse  of  the  moon 
with  a  good  deal  of  likelihood.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe 
that  some  of  the  finest  Syracusan  coins  were  struck  with  reference 
to  these  games,  and  it  even  seems  possible  that  these  coins  may 
have  formed  part  of  the  prizes  of  the  victors.     In  view  of  the 
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connexion  of  these  two  subjects,  I  have  put  the  present  note  at 
this  point,  the  time  of  the  first  celebration  of  the  games. 

The  day  and  month  come  from  Plutarch  (Nik.  28);   itttpa  ^ 
^v  T€Tpas  <P$ivovTot  Tov  Kafiif€iov  ffjvof,  op  *ABffyaiQi  MtrayetTpuura  wpotr^ 
ayopwovau     Grote  (vii.  478)  says  that  we  cannot  safely  infer  that 
the  Dorian  Eameios  and  the  Attic  Metageitni6n  exactly  corre- 
sponded.    He  places  the  surrender  "about  September  21."     It 
is  perhaps  possible,  with  Holm,  to  get  a  little  nearer.     The  eight 
days  of  the  retreat  are  clearly  marked  in  Thucydides ;  as  Plutarch 
puts  it  (Nik.  27),  Nikias  was  ^'  ^/icpor  ^m-A^  ffdXX6fuvos  ml  rpav 
fiartiSfuvos  viro  rwv  froXcfuW,     At  the  Other  end  the  date  of  the 
eclipse  is  of  course  absolutely  fixed  to  August  27.    The  retreat 
began  (see  p.  352)  two  days  after  the  last  battle.     The  barrier 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour  had  taken  three  days  to  make 
(see  above,  p.  694,  and  p.  342).     This  is  a  point  on  which  we  may 
be  sure  that  Diod6ros  is  the  mouth-piece  of  Philistos.     The  battles 
described  in  Thucydides  vii.  51-53  (see  pp.  326-330)  took  two 
days ;  but  though  Thucydides  (yii.  69.  2)  says  fcXi/oir  oZv  roy  rv  Xi- 
fUva  €vOvs  t6v  fuya»y  the  word  €v$vs  need  not  imply  that  the  making 
of  the  barrier  b^an  on  the  morrow  of  the  second  battle.     It  seems 
more  reasonable  to  allow  a  somewhat  longer  time.     So  again  we 
cannot  be  quite  certain  how  many  days  passed  between  the  eclipse 
on  August  27  and  the  two  days'  fighting.      But  the  words  of 
Thucydides  (vii.  51.  2)  seem  to  imply  that  it  was  more  than  one 
or  two  days;   he  speaks  of  ^fiipas  wrai  avrols  cd<kovy  iKotKu  cimu. 
We  thus  have  two  periods  to  fill  in  by  conjecture.     We  can  reckon 
backwards  from  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  Eai-neios  when  the  sur- 
render happened  at  the  Assinaros,  to  the  fourteenth,  when  the 
Syracusans  began  to  make  their  barrier.     But  we  do  not  know 
exactly  what  days  those  answer  to  in  our  kalendar.     Even  if  we 
did  know,  we  could  not  be  quite  certain  as  to  the  number  of  days 
on  each  side  of  the  two  days'  fighting  in  vii.  51-53.     But  I 
think  that  Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  404)  distinctly  shows  that  the  earlier 
reckonings  were  too  short,  while  that  of  Grote  seems  a  little  too 
long.     It  is  a  great  gain  to  have  days  clearly  marked,  and  for  the 
last  thirteen  days  the  succession  is  marked  with  absolute  certainty. 
I  have  therefore  not  scrupled  to  put  the  dates  suggested  by  Holm 
in  the  margin.   They  cannot  be  many  days  wrong.    But  the  reader 
must  remember  that  they  are  only  provisional,  as  depending  on 
the  time  between   the  eclipse  and  the  two  days'  fighting,  and 
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again  between  tbe  two  days'  fighting  and  the  b^(inning  of  the 
barrier. 

Another  question  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  Ooodwin, 
which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  discussed  anywhere,  and 
which  I  should  have  mentioned  sooner  if  I  had  heard  of  it 
sooner.  What  was  the  length  of  time  between  the  night-attack 
on  Epipohd  and  the  eclipse  t  On  that  night  the  moon  must  have 
been  something  more  than  a  new  moon  (see  pp.  3i4>  317)*  Does 
this  giye  time  enough  for  the  mission  of  Gylippos  to  Selinous 
and  his  return  (see  pp.  318,  319),  before  the  eclipse)  Or  must 
we  suppose  that  it  was  an  earlier  moon  which  gave  light  on 
Epipolai,  and  that  a  whole  month  and  more  passed  between  the 
night-attack  and  the  tardy  consent  of  Nikias  to  retreat ) 

We  have  wandered  a  good  way  off  from  the  proper  subject 
of  this  note.  The  coinage  connected  with  the  Assinarian  games 
has  been  fully  examined  by  Mr.  Arthur  Eyans  (Syraeusan  Medal- 
lions, p.  132  et  seqq.).  The  coins  in  question  are  a  very  noble 
issue  of  Peniikontalitra,  which  are  fixed  by  independent  com- 
parison to  a  time  soon  after  the  year  415,  Their  devices  seem 
certainly  to  connect  them  with  the  Assinarian  festival.  Mr« 
Evans  looks  on  them  as  a  revival  of  the  ^uMfioprrunf  which  I 
spoke  of  in  vol.  ii,  p.  190.  He  rejects  the  view  of  the  lexico- 
graphers that  the  Ai;fiapcriov  was  made  out  of  the  gifts  of  Dionareta 
and  the  other  Syraeusan  ladies,  and  accepts  the  statement  of 
Diod6ros  (xi.  26),  which  I  there  rejected,  that  the  AoftaptTunf  was 
coined  out  of  the  crown  sent  to  Damareta  by  the  Carthaginians. 
The  argument  is  that,  if  the  coins  were  struck  out  of  the  orna- 
ments, it  would  have  been  a  gold  coinage,  which  was  not  known 
at  Syracuse  so  early,  and  that  the  existing  specimens  of  the 
£kaiiap€nov  are  of  silver.  And  one  might  add  that  the  obvious 
answer  that  they  might  be  coined  out  of  the  price  of  the  ornaments 
would  hardly  apply.  The  story  seems  to  imply  an  actual  lack 
of  bullion,  which  tbe  ornaments  supplied.  Mr.  Evans  farther 
goes  into  the  question  as  to  the  different  values  of  the  talent, 
and  rules  that  the  crown  would  produce  a  substantial  amount 
for  a  special  coinage. 

This  coinage  commemorating  the  victory  over  Carthage  Mr.  Evans 
holds  to  have  been  reproduced  in  a  coinage  commemorating  the  vic- 
tories over  the  Athenians,  and  specially  referring  to  the  Assinarian 
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games.  Hie  coins  have  a  legend  AeAA,  sometimes  in  sadi  Boudl 
letters  as  to  be  read  with  difficulty  by  the  non-expert ;  they  haye 
also  representations  of  armour  and  weapons  which  seem  to  be  the 
iBXa  referred  to,  with  perhaps  a  special  reference  to  the  annonr  of 
Nikias  (see  pp.  400,  406).  Mr.  Evans  collects  varioas  instances 
from  Homer  onwards  of  prizes  of  substantial  value,  and  not  merdy 
the  honorary  rewards  so  admired  by  Tritantaichmi6s  (Herod,  viii. 
26),  and  concludes  that  the  Athenian  spoils,  with  perhaps  some 
of  the  coins  themselves,  were  distributed  as  prizes  in  the  Assinarian 
games.  He  holds  that  the  spoils  generally,  and  specially  the  money 
poured  by  the  captives  into  the  shields  (see  p.  389),  would  supply 
materials  for  a  coinage. 

I  am  not  competent  to  form  a  judgement  on  minute  points  of 
numismatic  detail ;  but  the  general  argument  seems  one  that  may 
be  safely  followed,  and  I  have  not  scrupled  to  speak  accordingly 
in  the  text.  The  first  distribution  would  be  on  September  18, 
B.O.  412,  when  Hermokrat^  was  in  the  iEgeean. 

There  are  also  coins  in  which  Nikd  meets  Persephon6  and  holds 
in  her  hand  the  apltutre  of  a  captive  vessel,  with  a  manifest  refer- 
ence to  the  battles  in  the  Great  Harbour.  One  is  reminded  of 
the  Himeraian  coins  spoken  of  in  vol.  ii.  p.  520.  The  coin  is 
described  and  figured  by  Professor  Salinas  in  the  NoUzie  degU 
JScavi  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  the  Lincei,  May,  1888, 

P-  307- 

NOTE  XXVI.  p.  442. 

The    Laws    of    Diokl^s. 

Ths  most  distinct  notice  of  the  changes  made  at  this  time  in 
the  Syracusan  constitution  does  not  mention  the  name  of  Dioklte 
This  is  that  of  Aristotle,  Pol.  v.  3.  6  ; 

noKiT€ia£  th  trjfioicpaTiay  itmifiaKtv, 

Here  we  must  remember  the  peculiar  sense  in  which  Aristotle 
uses  the  words  troXtrc/a  and  diffioKpaTia*  (See  above,  p.  648.)  Any 
one  else  would  have  called  the  Syracusan  constitution  democratic 
already,  as  Thucydides  does  iu  vii.  55.  2.  But  what  Aristotle 
says  quite  falls  in  with  the  intelligible  parts  of  Diod6ros'  account 
of  Dioklds.    Diodoros  had  mentioned  him  before,  as  ray  ^tifnaywyn^ 
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Mo(&rarot,  in  the  debate  about  the  Athenian  generals  (xiii.  19, 
see  p.  404).  He  now  (xiii.  35)  tells  us  how,  after  the  rewards 
had  been  voted  to  citizens  and  allies,  after  Hermokrat^  and  his 
force  had  been  sent  to  the  war  in  Asia  (c.  34), 

r&w  ttffiaytry&p  6  irXciora  irop*  aimiig  Itrxvatis  AuNcX^r,  IfrcMrc  r6» 
dSffjLOv  ft€raarfj<rat  rffv  iroXcTviov  tls  rb  xkrfp^  ras  dpx^^  ^kuKtioBai,  ikwBtu 
dc  KoL  vofMoBirasy  tit  r6  rrpr  iroXcrcunf  diorajoi,  iKol  p6/iovs  kouwvs  Idif 

They  accordingly  elected  a  commission  of  wise  men,  of  whom 
Diokl^  was  chief  {rmn  (l>popff<r€t  dtc^poirras  r&v  froXiTAM'  cSXoyro 
pofAoBms,  &if  fp  €wi<l>aP€araTos  AuucKfjt),  Diokl§s  was  so  much  more 
thought  of  than  his  colleagues  that  their  joint  work  was  called 
by  his  name  (Tovovr^  r&v  aXX<»y  di^yryicc  avuitm  jcoi  fi6fy,  &aTt  rijt 
vofioBtaias  vir6  vaifnMf  koivS  ypa/^itrrit^  6voftaiirBrjvat,  tovs  pofiow  Aio* 
xXcovr).  These  laws  were  adopted  by  other  Sikeliot  cities  besides 
Syracuse  (iroXXai  t&p  Korh  rrfv  injirop  irdktap  xpwiuvoL  buriXtattp  rois 
Tovrov  p6fjtois).  Later  Syracusan  lawgivers,  Kephalos  and  Folyd6ros 
(see  p.  444),  were  looked  on  only  as  his  interpreters  {olhertpov 

avT&v  wvdfuurav  yofio^rn^y,  aXX*  Ij  i^tjyijTfjv  rod  pofMo^mv),     Of  Dioklte 

himself  we  hear  a  good  deal  further  on. 

All  this  would  be  perfectly  dear  and  straightforward,  if  it  stood 
by  itself.  But  it  is  mixed  up  with  a  good  deal  that  has  a  very 
legendary  sound.  First  of  aU,  Diokl6s  and  his  laws  have  already 
been  mentioned  in  c.  33.  Immediately  after  the  account  of  the 
Athenian  prisoners,  before  we  come  to  the  rewards  and  the  expe* 
dition  of  Hermokratds  in  c.  34,  we  read ; 

furiL  dc  r^v  jcanSXviriy  rov  iroXc/iov  AumcX^s  apiypa^  rots  Svpoieo- 
aiois  Toi/s  wdfuvs,  Jcol  avwifiif  trapaHo^  vtpi  row  &dpa  toutop  ytP€<rBai 
ntparirwtaf, 

Diod6ro8  then  goes  on  to  tell,  in  dijGPerent  words,  the  story 
which  he  had  already  told  of  Char6ndas  in  xii.  19  (see  vol.  iL 
p.  62).  We  have  again  the  prohibition  of  bearing  arms  in  the 
assembly,  the  lawgiver's  unintentional  breach  of  his  own  law, 
and  the  punishment  which  he  inflicts  upon  himself.  When  he 
tells  the  story  of  Char6ndaB,  he  remarks  that  it  was  also  told 
of  Diokl^;  when  he  tells  it  of  Dioklte,  he  makes  no  refer- 
ence  to  Ghardndas.  He  also,  in  xiii.  33,  speaks  of  the  character 
of  the  laws  of  Dioklte.  He  was  anapamfroi  ip  rois  imniuois  . .  • 
jcal  aickrfp&s  KokaC»p  revs  ifyLitafrrapoprat*  80  in  the  fuller  account 
of  the  laws  in  c.  35,  he  speaks  of  their  severity  and  minute* 
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nets  in  the  diBtmction  of  offences  and  portioning  oat  of  ponisli- 
ments ; 

fitaew6mipot  piw  if>auferai,  diA  t^  wiwrmif  rwr  po/iO&trStm  wtMp^rarm 
wpoffiyta  BtoKU  Korb.  n6wr»p  rmf  aduDovwrmr  biuuot  If^  «k  rov  wtptrri- 
rwpoif  rmw  np6  alrw  war  a^Um  iKnartf  ro  itnntuoif  vwap^at  wptryparumt 
M  JBol  iroXvjTfipofy  ix  rov  veof  tfyKKifftd  re  mi  wnuaiia  htifuooMem  rv  otl 
IhimrtKhv  ai»/(tMrfirfr€VftMvoy  ipurfUpiif  a(tmnu  rtfimpias. 

He  then  refers  to  the  story  of  his  death  {ifiapTvfniir€  d*  amw  nqr 
dptrPfv  Koi  rfpf  aKkiip&nfra  rijg  ^^vxfjs  ^  wtpi  np  rfXfvr^  wrpcWraa). 
Earlier  in  the  chapter  (35)  he  tells  us  of  the  heroic  honours  of 
Diokl^B,  of  his  temple,  and  of  its  destmction  hy  Dionysios  (ol 

2vpaKov«riOf  •  •  •  rtktvniirtarra  rifuur  ^ptwctus  Mft^op,  au  ptmv  m^k/M 
firjaop  ^funri^^  rhp  varwpa^  vrr6  ^uunfaiov  mra  rigw  rtixpiwodam  taoAtapt^ 

Birra).  After  all  this,  he  is  brought  in  again  without  special 
notice  as  an  actor  in  the  general  narratiye.  He  comes  in  at  the 
end  of  c.  59,  and  he  is  mentioned  seyeral  times  till  we  come  to  his 
banishment  in  c.  75,  after  which  there  is  no  more  of  him. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  that  all  these  things  can  be  true 
of  the  same  man.  Between  the  banishment  of  Dioldds  in  407 
and  the  rise  of  Dionysios  to  power  in  406-405  there  is  hardly  time* 
for  Dioklds  to  be  recalled,  to  die,  and  to  have  a  temple  built  to 
him.  Add  to  this  that  the  story  of  his  death  is  clearly  that  of 
Char6ndas  over  again ;  add  farther  that  all  that  we  hear  of  his 
laws,  save  the  provision  about  the  lot,  seems  to  belong  to  a 
primitive  lawgiver  and  not  to  a  demagogue  contemporary  with 
Hermokrat^s  and  Ath^nagoras.  The  story  of  the  temple  can 
hardly  be  sheer  invention;  we  may  believe  that  Dionysios  did 
pull  down  some  temple,  but  hardly  one  built  to  his  political 
opponent  of  a  few  years  before.  As  for  the  story  of  Dioklds* 
death,  the  same,  as  Diod6ros  himself  observes,  as  that  of  Cha- 
rdndas,  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  history  may  have  so  remarkably 
repeated  itself;  it  is  yet  more  possible  that  Diokl^,  finding  him* 
self  in  somewhat  the  same  position  as  Char6ndas,  may  have 
consciously  imitated  the  act  of  Charondas.  But  this  is  the  kind 
of  thing  which,  though  possible,  is  in  itself  so  unlikely,  so  likely 
to  be  the  result  of  confusion  in  the  telling,  that  we  ask  for  it 
somewhat  stronger  evidence  than  usual.  We  should  beb'eve  it  if 
we  read  it  for  ourselves  in  Thucydides.  We  should  believe  it 
if  Plutarch  reported  it  on  the  distinct  evidence  of  Philistos.     But 
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the  preseut  very  confused  Btatement  of  Dioddros  is  soi'ely  not 
evidence  enough. 

That  there  is  some  confusion  in  his  story  is  clear;  hut  after 
all  the  confusion  is  not  necessarily  greater  than  that  which  he 
had  already  made  in  his  twelfth  book,  when  he  translated  the 
primitive  Charondas  to  the  early  days  of  Thourioi  {see  vol.  ii. 
p.  451).  There  may  have  been  an  earlier  Syracusan  lawgiver 
named  Dioklte,  who  had  a  temple  built  to  him ;  the  story  of  the 
death  may  belong  to  him,  and  it  may  have  been  transferred  to 
Charondas.  Or  again  it  may  belong  to  Chai'ondas,  and  it  may 
have  been  transferred  to  Diokl^s.  And  one  saying  of  Diodoros 
(xiiL  35)  seems  to  point  to  such  a  primitive  lawgiver.  This  is 
when  he  says  that  later  lawgivers  at  Syracuse  were  called  only 
the  interpreters  of  Dioklds,  because  of  the  ancient  dialect  in  which 

his  laws  were  written  (di^  r6  rovt  v6iiovs  ytypofifiiyovf  opxalq,  dcaXcVr^ 
dojccty  cZmii  hwrKarapojfToiw).  Holm  (O.  S.  ii.  78)  says  truly  that 
this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  real  meaning  of  the  name  €$ifyv^^i 
but  it  does  look  as  if  the  laws  of  which  they  were  the  i^fr/fjirai 
were  something  older  than  the  days  of  DiokUs  the  demagogue. 
The  difficulty  is  to  find  a  place  in  Syracusan  history  for  an  earlier 
Dioklls,  or  indeed  for  any  lawgiver  of  the  type  of  Charondas. 

Both  Arnold  (Hist.  Bome,  L  440)  and  Grote  (x.  537)  accept 
the  main  story  without  much  misgiving.  Both  accept  the  laws 
as  the  work  of  the  demagogue  Dioklds.    Arnold  draws  his  picture; 

"A  mau  somewhat  resembling  the  tribune  Bienzi,  a  sincere 
and  stem  reformer,  but  whose  zealous  imagination  conceived 
schemes  beyond  his  power  to  compass,  endeavoured  at  once  to 
give  to  his  countrymen  a  pure  democracy,  and  to  establish  it  on 
its  only  sure  foundation,  by  building  it  upon  a  comprehensive 
system  of  national  law." 

He  tries  to  coDuect  the  legislation  of  Dioklds  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times.  He  supposes  a  recall  of  Diokl^  after  his 
banishment,  and  he  suggests  that  the  disturbance  which  led  to 
the  death  of  Dioklte  was  no  other  than  that  in  which  Hermokratds 
was  killed  (see  p.  505).  This  is  tempting  for  a  moment,  and  the 
more  so  as  the  words  used  by  Diod6ros  about  Char6ndas  and  about 
Diokl^s  are  not  exactly  the  same,  and  those  about  Diokl^  would 
better  agree  with  Arnold's  view.  In  the  story  of  Char6ndas 
(xii.  19),  he  goes  out  against  robbers  {huL  rovv  XQfrm)]  Diokl^s  goes 
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oat,  irpoaayytkBivrmv  iroX«/uW  M  rijt  X^P"^'  ^^  ^^^  Char5DdaB 
story  we  have  a  disturbed  assembly  {iKKXiftrias  frvMor^Knit  maX  rapajfit 
iv  rois  f[\ifiwi),  while  in  that  of  Dioklte  we  hear  generally  of 
disturbance  without  mention  of  an  assembly  {aUpvMav  arairfms  nu 
Tapa)fis  Korh  t^p  ayopiof  ytvoiUvqs).  And  the  law  which  the  Law- 
giver breaks  diflfers  accordingly  in  the  two  accounts.  Char6ndas' 
law  was  fuffitpa  luff  inikcv  €KKkria't6Ctaf,  while  that  of  Dioklds  was 

iap  rtf  Svkop  lx«i^  fU  ri^y  ayophv  wapaytmfrat,  ^Amrov  c2mu  irpd<mfior. 

Here  the  law  and  its  breach  might  refer  to  the  ayopd  at  any  time, 
not  necessarily  at  the  time  of  an  assembly.  This  di£Eerenoe  is 
curious ;  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  set  against  Diod6ros'  own  asser- 
tion that  the  two  stories  were  the  same.  Arnold  does  not  seem 
to  have  thought  of  the  story  of  Ohardndas  at  all,  and  it  seems 
dangerous  to  guess  quite  so  much  as  he  seems  to  do. 

Grote  accepts  all  about  the  laws,  but  doubts  the  story  of  the 
death,  "  a  story  of  more  than  doubtful  credit,  and  of  which  the 
like  is  recounted  respecting  other  Grecian  legislators."  Before 
Grote,  Punbury  (Diet.  Biog.,  Diocles)  had  thrown  doubt  on  the 
story,  on  account  of  its  likeness  to  that  of  Char6ndas,  and  the 
diflSculty  of  "connecting  it  with  the  subsequent  revolutions  of 
Syracuse."     But  he  accepts  the  laws. 

Brunet  de  Presle  (210)  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest 
that  two  persons  are  confounded  in  this  story  of  Dioklte.  Holm 
(G.  S.  ii.  78)  is  more  distinct  on  the  point.  He  accepts  an  earlier 
Diokl^s  distinct  from  the  demagogue,  and  to  whom  a  temple  was 
built  as  a  hero. 

Holm  has  also  (G.  S.  ii.  418)  well  pointed  out  the  little  that 
we  know  about  the  changes  made  by  the  historical  Diokl^s.  The 
short  notice  of  Aiistotle  exactly  falls  in  with  the  one  dear  state- 
ment of  Dioddros  (xiii.  35),  Znture  rhp  fitjfiop  fM/enurnjirai  rifw  froXircuv 
th  t6  kXtip^  nkf  dpxlis  dcowiio^i.  This  is  what  Aristotle  calls 
bringing  in  democracy.  Nobody  will  infer  that  the  generals  were 
ever  appointed  by  lot  at  Syracuse  any  more  than  at  Atiiens ;  but 
it  looks  very  much  as  if  the  generals  were  displaced  from  the 
presidency  of  the  assembly  in  which  we  have  already  seen  them 
(see  p.  129)  clothed  with  such  large  powers.  In  the  debate  in 
which  Dionysios  first  comes  forward  (Diod.  xiii.  91),  the  &pxo9rff 
who  preside  are  distinct  from  the  trrfHxnjyoi  who  are  accused, 
and,  though  they  can  impose  a  fine  for  breach  of  order,  they 
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seem  to  have  no  power  of  stopping  the  debate  (see  p.  541). 
This  certainly  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  changes  brought  in 
by  DiokMs.  We  may  farther  guess  that  the  breach  of  order 
conunitted  by  Dionysios— besides  the  plainly  illegal  nature  of 
his  proposal — consisted  in  his  speaking  out  of  a  settled  order 
of  speakers  marked  by  letters  of  the  alphabet.  So  at  least  one 
might  infer  from  the  very  unlikely  story  which  comes  first  under 
his  name  among  Plutarch's  Apophthegmata ;  ^tovwnos  6  irpc(r/3v- 
rtpoff,  Atfpovfutmif  nark  ypof^wr^w  dty/iifyopovrrwr,  &s  cXfye  t6  M,  vphs 

Oi^he  whole,  we  may  very  safely  accept  Dioklls  the  demagogue 
as  an  iTuthor  of  democratic  changes  in  the  interval  between  Athe- 
nian and  Carthaginian  invasion.  We  may  believe  that  in  this  story 
of  Dionysios  we  have  got  hold  of  one  of  those  changes.  And  we 
can  have  little  doubt  in  believing  that  it  was  Diokl^s  who  proposed 
the  sentence  of  banishment  against  Hermokrat^  and  his  col- 
leagues. Anything  further,  above  all  the  existenee  of  an  earUer 
Diokl^,  it  is  wiser  to  leave  open.  The  grievous  thing  is  that  we 
have  not  a  single  Syracusan  inscription  to  throw  any  light  on 
these  constitutional  matters.  For  some  Sikeliot  cities,  at  least  in 
later  times,  we  are  better  off. 


NOTE  XXVII.  p.  493. 

The  ReTUSN  of   HEBMOKBATfiS. 

XEKOPHdK  (Hell.  i.  4.  i)  says  distinctly  that  Hermokrat^s  and 
his  brother  Proxenos  were  among  the  envoys  and  others  whom 
Phamabazos  had  with  him  when  he  purposed  to  take  them  all 
up  to  Sousa,  He  gives  the  list  of  envoys  from  Athens  and  Argos, 
and  adds ; 

rirop€vovro  dc  Ka2  AoccdaifMMritty  irpccr^ccff  TUunimiH^i  Koi  mpoi^  iitrb. 
df  rovTttir  jtal  '"BpfUMCpdrfffy  IfBff  ^wuy^v  eK  SvpOKcva&p^  icai  6  ddcXt^r  cnrrov 
TLp6^€Pot^  Koi  ^apvafiaCof  fuv  tovtovs  ^yt* 

None  of  them  reached  Sousa.  Phamabazos  and  the  envoys 
spent  the  winter  of  409—408  at  Gk>rdieion  (lb.  4.  2,  cV  Topditup 
iitfTts  t6v  x*H^^*^y  With  the  spring  {apxofUvov  rod  ^pof)  they  set  out 
to  go  to  the  King,  but  on  their  way  they  met  Cyrus,  whose  coming 
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put  an  end  to  their  misdon.  The  Athenian  and  Argeian  envoys 
were  kept  in  Asia  three  years  (lb.  4.  7).  Nothing  is  said  of  Her- 
mokrat^  and  Proxenos.  *  It  is  not  even  clear  that  they  got  as  far 
as  Gk>rdieion« 

We  next  hear  of  Hennokrat6s  at  Messana  (Diod.  xiii.  63)  with 
the  gifts  given  him  by  Phamabazos.  He  hires  mercenaries  and 
builds  ships.  His  work  at  Selinons  and  his  campaign  against 
Panormos  are  all  put  (cf.  c.  54)  in  the  Athenian  archonship  of  Diokl^ 
that  is  the  year  409-408 ;  while  his  work  at  Himera  and  his 
death  are  placed  (c.  68,  75)  in  the  archonship  of  Enkt^m6n,  that 
is  408-407. 

Here  seems  a  great  deal  to  get  into  the  first  half  of  the  year 
408.  But  on  the  one  hand  Xenophdn  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  Hermokratte  was  even  at  Gordieion,  much  less  that  he  went 
so  far  as  to  meet  Cyrus.  On  the  other  hand  the  usual  chronology 
of  DiodAros  is  not  so  precise  as  to  hinder  us  from  placing  the 
warfare  at  Panormos  in  the  latter  half  of  our  year  408.  It  is 
enough  if  Hermokratte  comes  into  Sicily  within  the  official  year 
of  Diokl^s,  in  the  first  half  of  408 ;  and  this  he  may  easily  have 
done,  if  we  suppose  that  he  left  Pharnabazos  before  he  set  out  to 
go  to  Sousa,  perhaps  even  before  he  went  to  Gk>rdieion  at  all. 

Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  424)  discusses  other  views.  There  can  at  least 
be  no  need,  first  to  carry  Hermokrat^  to  Sicily,  then  back  to  Asia, 
and  then  back  to  Sicily  again. 


NOTE  XXVm.  p.  520. 
Ths  Carthaoiniak  Camps  bsfobb  Akeaoas. 
The  description  given  by  Dioddros,  xiii.  85,  runs  thus ; 

o2  dc  Ki]/>;^d<$ycoft  rat  dvMififCf  ^afiifidoaifTts  cir  ri^v  SuceX/oy,  a9t{iv(a» 
in\  liiv  iroXiy  r^y  'Axpayairrlpnp,  kcu  dvo  napiftfioXas  cn'oujoxnTO,  itUnr 
fup  M  Ti»»»  Xotfmv,  €<l>*  hu  Tovf  rt  ^Ifi/fpas  koi  mw  r&v  A(/9va»y  crafdv 
€U  TtTpoKiCfivplovt'  T^y  ^  tSKkrjy  ovk  Sno6€V  r^  viktnt  mufoAfi/imM^ 
Td<f>p^  PaBtiq.  Koi  X^P^"^*^  ntpuXafiov, 

In  writing  the  first  sketch  of  my  narrative  on  the  spot  it  did 
not  come  into  my  head  that  the  X<$0oi  here  spoken  of  could  be 
other  than  the  heights  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Akragas.  The  Cam- 
panians  were  clearly  set  there  to  keep  the  way  from  Qela,  and  to 
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meet  any  help  coming  to  Akragas  from  that  side.  This  we  find 
them  doing  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  87.  It  is  strange  then 
that  Siefert  (Akragas  40)  and  other  earlier  enquirers  should  have 
placed  the  camp  of  the  Iberians  on  the  same  side  as  the  main 
camp,  only  further  inland,  on  the  hills  west  of  the  Hypsas.  But 
it  is  more  strange  that  Schubring,  who  knew  the  ground,  should 
(Historische  Topographic  von  Akragas,  67)  also  have  placed  it 
there.  Grote's  instinct  saw  the  right  place,  and  he  answered 
Siefert  (x.  590).  Holm  (G.  S.  ii.  426)  argues  the  point,  and 
makes  it,  I  think,  perfectly  clear. 

The  only  question  that  can  be  raised  is  whether  Diodoros,  when 
he  says  (c.  87)  that  the  Iberians  and  others  were  sent  to  meet 
the  Greek  force  coming  from  Gela,  means  that  no  Iberians  had  been 
placed  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  before.     His  words  are ; 

'ifiOuMP  ^  in)66fi€vog  T^v  rwv  iroXcfUtty  t[<l>odov,  oirccrrriXfy  avTt>t( 
oiraOTy  rovs  re  "ifiqpas  mi  Ka/iirayo^  jcal  r&i^  ShXta>w  ovk  tKarrovs  r&v 
rrrptuturyMplmif, 

Grote  seems  to  think  that  it  was  now  that  Iberians  were  sent 
for  the  first  time  to  occupy  the  eastern  post.  But  the  words 
of  c.  85  certainly  seem  to  imply  the  making  of  two  camps  from 
the  beginning.  They  give  the  main  and  formal  account,  to  be 
assumed  in  what  follows.  Holm,  who  is  quite  distinct  as  to  the 
eastern  camp  in  p.  90,  says  at  this  point;  ''Ihm  [the  Greek 
army]  sandte  Himilkon  die  Iberer  und  Elampaner  und  avMtrdem 
40,000  Mann,  anderer  Truppen  entgegen."  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  by  the  words  in  c.  87  Dioddros  simply  means  that  he  ordered 
the  troops  quartered  on  the  eastern  hiU  to  go  and  meet  the 
Greeks.  That  is,  the  forty  thousand  in  c.  85  and  the  forty  thousand 
in  c.  87  are  the  same  body  of  men.  Diod6ros  indeed  describes 
them  differently ;  in  the  first  place,  they  are  Iberians  with  some 
Libyans ;  in  the  second,  they  are  Iberians  and  Campanians  and 
some  others  not  named.  This  is  just  the  kind  of  thing  in  which 
Diod6ro8  was  likely  to  be  confused  or  even  contradictory.  But 
I  do  not  see  that  he  is  contradictory.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
he  leaves  out  the  Campanians  the  first  time,  and  that  the  rtph 
Toy  Ai/3v«y  in  the  one  account  are  the  same  as  the  01  3X\oi  in  the 
second.  We  need  not  press  the  words  so  closely  as  to  suppose 
two  parties  of  40,000,  though,  if  any  one  pleases,  he  may  under- 
stand that  Himilk6n  told  the  40,000  on  the  eastern  hill  to  go 
down,  and  sent  other  40,000  to  help  them. 
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It  should  be  noticed  that  (see  p.  521)  the  AkragantineB  plant 
their  Caropanians  on  the  hill  of  Ath^nd,  clearly  to  watch  the 
Funic  force  to  the  east  of  them.  This  may  be  turned  either  for 
or  against  the  belief  that  among  those  whom  they  had  to  watch 
were  other  Campanians. 


NOTE  XXIX.  p.  561. 
The  Daughtebs  of  Hebkokbat^s. 

Of  the  historic  daughter  of  Hermokrat^,  who,  so  unluckily 
for  herself,  became  the  wife  of  Dionysios,  the  name  seems  not  to 
be  known.  But  the  imagination  of  a  late  Greek  writer  provided 
her  with  a  sister,  and  provided  that  sister  with  many  strange 
adventures.  The  writer,  who  has  been  placed  at  different  dates 
from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  century  of  the  Christian  sera,  bears 
the  name  of  Charit6n  of  Aphrodisias.  This  some  have  thought 
to  be  an  assumed  name,  befitting  the  author  of  a  love-story.  That 
such  an  one  at  such  a  date  should  have  picked  out  a  daughter 
of  Hermokrat^  of  Syracuse  for  his  subject  is  passing  strange 
and  awakens  a  certain  interest  in  the  man  and  his  work*  It 
is  curious  to  see  the  writer's  way  of  treating  names  which  are  so 
familiar  to  us.  The  story  is  perhaps  about  as  far  removed  firom 
historic  truth  as  the  Macbeth  of  Shakespere  and  the  Ivanhoe  of 
Bcott.  Anyhow  it  is  a  story  of  straightforward  human  passion, 
which  is  healthy  reading  after  much  of  Plato  and  Theokritoe. 

That  either  a  real  or  an  assumed  Charit6n  of  Aphrodisias  should 
write  in  the  character  of  a  secretary  of  Athdnagora^f,  a  man  whom 
we  know  only  from  his  one  precious  speech  in  Thucydides  ('AAjva- 
y6pov  rov  priropos  vfroypa^evr,  i.  i),  is  startling  enough.  Hermo- 
kratds  (^EpfioKpdrrfSf  6  ^vppaKxnnri^v  aTparrfy^Sf   6  pucffaag  *A^wttovr) 

lives  quietly  on  at  Syracuse  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians.  He 
has  a  daughter  of  wonderful  beauty,  Kallirho6  by  name,  who  is 
sought  in  marriage,  like  another  Agarist^  of  Siky6n,  by  many 
private  men  and  many  sons  of  tyrants  {funfornjpwt  nariftptw  tU 

^vppoKowrat  IdUorai  r«  koI  iraVkg  rvpavumv,  ovk  €K  2iKt\iat  fiovor,  aXX^ 

Koi  c(  *lTcXias  Koi  'Umipov).  The  names  of  these  tyrants  have 
dropped  out  of  Sicilian  history.  The  thought  of  Epeiros  may 
have  been   suggested  by  several  later  events,  or  even  because 
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Agaiiflt^  had  (Herod.  tL  127)  a  Molottian  wooer.  There  was 
also  a  certain  Chaireas,  whoae  beauty  equalled  that  of  Achilleus 
or  Alkibiad^ ;  he  was  son  of  Aristdn,  the  man  next  in  eminence 
to  Hermokratte  in  Syracuse  (rc^  npAra  h  IvppoKovirais  /urh  *E/>/io- 
Kparfffp  <^poft€vov),  but  opposed  to  him  in  politics  {«p  tdrroU  noktruAs 
^M^off).  In  him  one  seems  to  see  the  Corinthian  Arist6n  turned 
into  a  Syracusan.  Touth  and  maid  meet  by  chance ;  mutual  love 
foUows ;  Chaireas  has  no  hope  of  the  daughter  of  his  fietther's  rival; 
but  the  two  are  betrothed  by  a  kind  of  irregular  decree  of  the 
Syracusan  people  assembled  in  the  theatre.  A  p6fUfios  iKKkff<rla  is 
held,  and  the  debate  takes  this  unexpected  turn ; 

fnryKa&9<r&9\t  odw  6  ^fMot  rovro  vp&rop  Ka\  .  .  .  ip6a*  Kokhs  '"Epfio- 
KpaniSy  lUyat  aTparrfy6f,  crAfc  Xatpiap,  roGro  wpArov  rmp  rptmalmp,  7 
nSkis  fiprfOTtvfrM  rovs  ydftovt  tnifupop  aXXrjKwp  dfevr  rk  Mfp  ftrivvirtu 
Ti)y  ittxkriiriap  itKiwrfP  $ff  6  ^Ep«»r  fjp  6  irapaywy^,  ^'"ip  ^  <fHk6ftraTpis 
'EpiiOKpanft  apnttntv  ovk  rfdxfPriBrf  rj  irAri  dco^cpj;,  Koixn^orovroff  dc 
aimv  irar  6  dtjfios  4^9mfiti<M  rov  Bwrpov, 

(KoX^ff  is  here  used  in  the  later  sense,  and  there  is  clearly 
something  wrong  in  the  text  about  o^f.  Has  i^Untt  dropped 
outi) 

The  two  are  married,  to  the  wrath  of  the  suitors,  the  tyrant 
of  Akragas  and  the  son  of  the  tyraut  of  Rhdgion  among  them 
(i.  2).  Many  strange  things  happen.  Kallirhod  is  buried  alive ; 
she  IS  carried  off  from  her  tomb  by  a  pirate  Th^r6n.  She  comes 
near  to  Athena,  where  there  are  archons  more  stem — at  least  to 
evil-doers — than  tyrants  (i.  11,  *Ap«os  irclyoc  niOvt  iml  ml  apxp"^^^ 
rvpmmp  Papi&npoi),  She  calls  on  her  father  who  had  overcome 
the  Athenians  (0^  fUPf  &  vanp^  tp  td^  tS  Bak^tnrjf  rpiaKotrias  pavt 
* KBrivfMimp  Karapavfioxritras  •  .  .  raxa  di  ayopAirn  ns  rrp^  '"RpiiOKparovs 
Bvytnipa  de<nr^«  ^hBfivaUp),  She  is  sold  in  Ionia  to  a  certain 
Dionysios,  neither  of  Syracuse  nor  of  Htotkleia,  who  marries  her. 
Chaireas,  after  catching  Ther6n,  who  is  impaled  by  decree  of  a 
Syracusan  assembly  (iii.  4,  viii.  f ),  is  himself  sold  in  Ionia  and 
is  very  nearly  crucified  (iv.  4).  A  satrap  or  two  come  in,  as 
also  Stateira  wife  of  the  Great  King  and  the  Great  King  himself, 
Artaxerxes,  and  we  see  them  at  home  at  Babylon.  Chaireas  takes 
service  with  the  revolted  Egyptians  and  does  wonderful  exploits, 
taking  Tyre  and  Arvad,  and  restoring  his  captive  wife  to  the 
Great  King.  In  the  end  Chaireas  is  able  to  bring  back  his  own 
lost  wife,  to  the  delight  of  her  father  and  of  all  Syracuse,  and 
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we  have  another  picture  of  a  Syracnsan  assembly,  in  which  every- 
thing is  settled  happily. 

The  story  in  short  is  much  on  a  level  with  the  Epistles  of 
Fhalaris,  except  that  the  writer  most  likely  did  not  expect  his 
romance  to  be  believed.  It  is  a  sti'ange  accident  of  fortune  that 
this  kind  of  thing  should  have  been  preseiTed,  while  FhiliatoB 
and  the  Alrvauu  of  iEschylus  and  all  the  documents  of  free  Syra- 
cuse have  perished*  And  several  scholars  seem  to  have  given 
quite  as  much  time  and  pains  to  Charitdn  as  they  could  have 
given  to  Philistos. 


NOTE  XXX.  p.  564. 
Thb  Cabthaoinian  Siege  of  Gela. 

The  action  of  the  Carthaginians  and  of  Dionysios  before  Oela 
is  not  hard  to  understand  on  the  spot.  Grote's  narrative  (x.  621 
et  seqq.)  gives  but  little  notion  of  it.  It  is  wonderful  how  well 
he  understood  the  topography  of  Syracuse  in  his  library ;  but  he 
had  not  such  good  materials  for  Gela  and  other  places.  The  siege 
was  well  worked  out  by  Schubring  (Alt-Sicilien,  79  et  seqq.),  who 
gives  a  very  good  map  of  the  surrounding  country,  which  is  mainly 
followed  by  Holm  in  his  second  volume.  There  is  little  difference 
between  Schubring  and  Holm,  and  where  there  is  any,  I  am  in- 
clined to  go  with  Holm.  He  brings  (see  his  map  and  ii.  429)  the 
Carthaginian  camp  nearer  to  the  sea  than  Schubring  does,  and 
he  brings  the  camp  of  Dionysios  nearer  to  Gela.  Neither  seems 
to  have  thought  of  the  western  mouth  of  the  Gelas  which  Mr. 
Evans  and  I  believed  ourselves  to  have  found  to  the  west  of  the 
hill  of  Apoll6n  (see  vol.  i.  p.  402).  But,  as  we  all  put  the  attack 
of  the  fleet  at  that  point,  the  question  does  not  affect  the  history 
of  the  battle. 

According  to  Diod6ros  (xiii.  109),  Dionysios  makes  three  divisions 
of  his  foot.  The  course  of  the  first  is  plain  enough;  h  rdyfta 
iroirfaas  r&v  ScxcXcorioy,  ots  irpoaira^v,  apurrtpq,  r^v  frdXtv  (t^orrag  art 
rAv  x^^P*"^  '''^^  tvavrUiv  iroptvtaBag,  In  an  inland  march  north  of  the 
town,  they  would  of  course  have  the  town  to  their  left.  It  is  hard 
to  see  what  Grote  meant  when  he  said  (x.  622)  that  *'  they  were 
ordered  to  march  on  the  right  or  western  side  of  the  town  of  Gela." 
Then  follow  the  words,  t6  d*  mpop  rayfia   (rvynaax^v  mroon^o-or, 
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cVcXcv<rf  drfif  rfiw  ir Aiy  txorraf  nrf lycor^  map*  avT6v  r^r  alytakdv.  This 
18  perfectly  clear ;  but  no  one  who  has  not  been  there  would  think 
for  a  moment  what  a  narrow  and  sandy  path  it  is,  at  present  at 
least,  by  which  they  must  have  gone.  One  is  tempted  to  think 
that  the  coast  must  have  been  different,  but  at  all  events  the 
passage  proves  that  there  was  room  for  a  march  between  the  town- 
wall  and  the  sea.    The  third  division  is  thus  described ;  avrhs  d* 

o$  tA  luixainiitara  r&p  JLapxifioifimw  j)r.  This  I  should  understand  of 
a  march  through  the  town,  that  is  along  the  ridge  of  the  narrow 
hill,  to  the  north-west  end  of  Lindioi.     The  orders  given  to  the 

horse  are ;  hnMw  SdcMrc  row  ir«fovff  itppaifihovf,  dufirfpai  r6»  iroro^y 
icai  r^  iTffdcov  Ka$tinraCi<r$<u'  Kh»  ftip  6pwn  rovs  Idiovs  vportfMvprat 
avpnrtkafifia9t<r&ai  rfjs  f^X"!^  ^  ^  rfkamtfuvovSf  dc;(«r^ai  rovs  ^Xi^o- 
fimvff. 

The  fleet  was  specially  to  co-operate  with  the  Italiots,  but  their 
several  attacks  were  to  be  made  at  two  different  points.  This,  I 
think,  is  plain  from  o.  109,  1 10 ; 

roi£  tp  Ttus  wavarl  iropiTyyeiXc,  irp6g  rrfp  rmp  *lTakuor&p  ^>o6ov  rj  fraptfi" 
fiokj  r«M^  iroXc/AiW  cirarXcviraf.  fVKalpcn  d'  avr&v  voai<r6yn»v  rh  vapay- 
ytkOtp,  oi  flip  Kapxri^piot  trp^s  ixtufo  t6  fupot  vaptfiorfiovp^  atKipyovrws 
Toifs  cjc  T&p  yc»y  awofiaipoprag'  Koi  yap  ovlf  ^xypt^iUvop  rb  fUpog  €ixop 
iiroEP  r6  naph  r6p  alytakhp  rrjs  arpanrntdtiat,  ol  ^  'iraXuorai  Karh 
TovTop  r6p  Koipiip  wapa  r^y  Bakarrap  r6  nap  diovvotivrff,  ariOtvro  r§ 
wapffifioKj  T&p  Kjapxri^vl»P,  Toifs  irXciorovc  €vp6prtt  irapaptfiotfBriKdraf 
iwl  ras  pads. 

The  point  to  which  the  Carthaginians  went  to  defend  the  camp 
against  the  fleet,  and  the  point  which  by  so  doing  they  left  open 
to  the  attack  of  the  Italiots,  are  clearly  distinct.  The  point  of 
attack  of  the  fleet  was  surely  the  most  distant,  at  the  point  where 
the  western  part  of  the  camp,  the  nearest  to  the  sea,  was  less 
strongly  fortified.  The  point  where  the  Italiots  attacked  was 
not  close  on  the  sea,  and  the  camp  had  a  ditch.  The  Cartba* 
ginians  drove  them  out ;  p^s  i^t^atp  rovs  €pt6s  rtjs  raxf^pov  /Suiaa- 
fupovs ;  and  directly  after,  Korh  t^p  dvaxcaprjo'ip  ds  t6  tov  ;(apairo( 
air«»(vfifUPOP  €P€inimp^  oIk  txoprts  fiorfi^^ap.     If  we  suppose  the  fleet 

attacking  at  the  west  end  of  the  hill  of  Apoll6n  and  the  Italiots 
at  the  east  end,  all  fits  in  well.  The  Sikeliots  come  naturally 
bth  ircdcov.  The  only  difficulty  is  how  Dionjrsios  and  the  mercenaries 
found  it  so  hard  to  get  through  the  town. 
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NOTE  XXXI.   p.  579. 

Ths  Tbkaty  between  Dionysios  and  Cabthaoe. 

I  FEEL  certain  that  the  account  of  this  treaty  given  by  Dioddroe 
(xiii.  114)  Ib  a  genuine  report  of  its  text,  though  most  likely 
reported  in  a  confused  and  blundering  way.  It  is  drawn  up  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  fashion  of  a  Greek  treaiy.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  decide  whether  Dioddros  copied  it  from  Philistoa  or 
any  other  writer  or  whether  he  read  it  for  himself  on  a  stone. 
Either  way  of  getting  at  it  is  quite  possible.  The  report  runs 
thus; 

dwoU»p  akkovs,  ml  Sixoyo^r,  ^tkunwriovs  rt  «u  *AKpaywfrurovSf  m  dT 
'Ifitpaiovs'  nphs  dc  rovrotr  FcX^vr  koL  KofiapunUws  ouccZy  fiiy  iv  arft- 
Xurroig  raU  m^cai,  ^6poiif  dc  rcXciy  roit  Kapxff^iomois'  Atovrufoiw  de  ml 
M€a'(nfViovs  koI  SoecXoi^ff  Swavrat  ainxw6fMvt  cImu*  jou  2vp<uanHrimf£  ficr  vir& 
Atovwrtov  TtrdxjBai'  ra  dc  cixiMknora  kcu  riis  vavs  oirodouMu  rovs  ?;^vmr 
roiff  oiro^SoXovo'ft. 

Here  the  opening  clause,  which  would  begin  ciri  roMt  clp^npr 
c&oi  Kapxfj^Unt  Koi — are  we  to  add  Aioyvo-^  or  Svpoxoo-tbiff  1  Zv/M- 
Koaiois  seems  most  likely — is  lost.  We  have  instead  Diodoros'  bit 
of  narrative,  ttjp  tlprivtiu  inl  rotadr  t^tvro.  The  clauses  thai  follow 
seem  all  right  as  far  as  they  go,  though  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
something  may  not  have  dropped  out. 

It  is  the  words  ^vpoKOva-iovs  wrh  ^umwnov  rrra^fiai  at  which  WC 

halt.  These  words  can  never  have  been  used  in  a  public  treaty. 
It  is  of  course  possible  that  no  part  of  the  treaty  was  public,  and 
that  it  was  not  set  up  openly  anywhere  in  Syracuse.  Only  in  that 
case  how  was  it  handed  on  to  Diod6ro6  or  his  authorities ) 

The  use  of  Saroutoi  to  take  in  both  the  Old-Phoenician  colonies — 
and  seemingly  the  Elymians  also,  as  they  are  nowhere  else  men- 
tioned— seems  very  strange,  but  we  have  no  means  of  correcting 
or  supplying  anything  missing.  We  know  that  Segesta  was  now 
at  least  a  dependency  of  Carthage;  it  may  by  this  time  have 
been  more.  The  complete  subjection  of  Eryx  seems  plain  from 
that  one  of  the  Phoenician  inscriptions  in  Sicily  which  proves 
anything  for  our  present  purposes.  This  is  the  famous  votive  tablet 
of  Eryx,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Semiti- 
carum,  i.  168  et  seqq.    It  has  been  read  in  various  ways,  some 
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of  them  rather  ronuintic ;  but  the  one  now  received  is  practical 
enough,  and  suits  us  very  well.  Himilkon  son  of  Baaljaton 
(•  *  *  •  ^bv^  }3  T^n),  therefore  not  our  Himilk6n  son  of  Hann6n, 
dedicates — it  does  not  matter  to  us  what — to  the  Lady  Ashtoreth 
the  giver  of  life  (D^n  TW  mnc^  TTob) ;  and  he  does  it  in  the 
magistracy  of  the  Shophetim  Magon  and  Bodastrath  (po  DDfilS^ 
n*>neTl3l)*  These  are  surely  local  Shophetim  of  Eryx.  (See  vol.  i. 
p.  288.)  Or  if  any  one  chooses  H;o  take  them  for  the  Shophetim  of 
Carthage,  that  would  only  mark  a  more  complete  subjection.  In 
either  case  Eryx  was  now  completely  under  Punic  dominion,  and 
we  shall  see  presently  that  the  Elymians  did  not  like  that  state  of 
things.  We  now  also  come  to  coins  of  Eryx  in  which  we  are 
spared  all  trouble  about  aiS,  as  the  name  takes  the  Semitic  shape 
of  "pK.     (See  Head,  120.) 

The  other  Phcenician  inscriptions  in  Sicily  are  of  little  historic 
importance.  The  masons*  marks,  as  I  take  them  to  be,  on  the 
walls  of  Eryx  (C.  I.  S.  i.  175),  I  have  already  spoken  of  out  of 
due  time.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  280.)  I  will  not  err  again  in  the  like  sort 
by  saying  a  single  word  now  about  an  inscription,  and  more  than 
an  inscription,  from  unborn  Lilybaion.  One  from  Motya  (C.  L  S.  i. 
176)  may  very  well  be  of  this  time,  and  cannot  be  much  later. 
But  it  records  only  the  name  of  Matar  the  potter.  Of  two  from 
Panormos  (C.  I.  S.  166-168)  one  can  hardly  be  read  by  the  best 
Semitic  scholars,  and  at  most  it  gives  us  ^nly  a  name.  The  other 
does  no  more ;  the  name  is  Asdrubal ;  but  we  cannot  connect  its 
bearer  with  the  line  of  Barak. 
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AchaUn  League,  ita  oonstiiation  the 
pattern  of  democraoy,  647. 

Addnia  at  Athens,  114. 

^t.na,  eruption  of,  37. 

i^tna,  name  of  Ineeea,  578. 

Agatharchofljcommanda  the  Syraonaans 
in  the  Great  Harbour,  338. 

Aigina,  Athenian  settlers  in,  335. 

Aioliana  against  Aiolians,  336. 

Aitolians  serve  under  Athens,  337. 

Akamaniaiis  serve  under  Athens,  337- 

Akragas,  neutrality  of,  36,  390,  317  ; 
allied  with  Athens,  76;  Selinuntine 
refugees  received  at,  470 ;  threatened 
by  Hannibal,  515;  preparations  for 
defence,  516-518;  refuses  EEannibal's 
offers,  5ad,  521 ;  beginning  of  the 
si^ge,  531,  52a;  destruction  of  the 
tombs,  523;  generals  reiiise  to  sally, 
527  ;  they  are  stoned,  539 ;  the  town 
forsaken,  532-534;  the  flight,  534, 
535 ;  entry  of  the  Carthaginians,  536 ; 
burning  of  temples,  537 ;  Olympieion 
unficished,  ib. ;  winter  quarters  of 
Himilk6n,  538  ;  the  fugitives  accused 
to  Syracusan  generals,  539;  subject 
to  Carthage,  580 ;  site  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian camps,  728,  729. 

Akr&ian  cliff,  Athenians  attempt  to 
reach,  374-377 ;  podtion  of,  704. 

Alexander,  releases  theGreloan  Apolldn, 
564  ;  his  study  of  Philistos,  603. 

AlkibiadSs,  compared  with  Hermo- 
krat^s,  50 ;  beginning  of  his  import- 
ance, 86 ;  his  designs,  88,  636-640 ; 
appointed  general,  93;  his  speech 
on  the  Sicilian  expedition,  96-'ioo; 
charged  with  impiety,  1 10 ;  sets  forth 
untried,  1 1 1 ;  his  plan  of  campaign, 
142,  143  ;  his  diplooAcy  at  Messana 
and  elsewhere,  147 ;  his  speech  at 
Katan^,  151  ;  effects  of  his  policy, 
1 53  f  his  recall,  1 54;  his  action  against 
Atliens,  ib. ;  his  treason  at  Messana, 
1 79 ;  his  speech  and  counsel  at  Sparta, 


19S-200, 637 ;  his  intrigues  with  Tis- 
saphernds,  422;  meets  Sikeliot  ene- 
mies at  Kyzikoe,  428. 

"AU  the  Syracusans,"  how  taken,  106, 
150. 

Alliance  between  stronger  and  weaker, 

336. 
Allies  of  Athens,  their  treatment  at 

Syracuse,  717. 
Ambrakia,  its  help  to  Syracuse,  233, 

539- 
America  compared  with  Sicily,  52-54. 

Amorg6s  of  lasos,  sold  to  Tlssaphernds, 

421. 
Aiiapos,  battle    by,   222;    erossed   in 

Athenian  retreat,  374. 
Andokidds,  hia  embassies  to  Sicily  and 

elsewhere,    75 ;    his    command    at 

Korkyra,  618,  625. 
Andros,  exiles  from,  aoo. 
Antandros,  action  of  the  Sikeliots  at, 

438,  433- 

AntiochoB,  relations  of  Thucydides  to, 
595 ;  loss  of  bis  History,  604. 

dwMKOt,  335. 

Apolldn,  founder  of  Thourioi,  12;  his 
statue  sent  to  Tyre,  563  ;  released  by 
Alexander,  ib, 

Archidamos,  the  younger,  106. 

Archonid^s,  Sikei  king,  his  death,  336. 

Archonidds,  father  of  Philistos,  600. 

Aigos,  its  contingent  to  Athenian  army, 
132,  302,  303,  337  ;  their  exploits 
on  Epipolai,  219. 

Aristarchos,  genersi  under  the  Four 
Hundred,  640. 

Aristdn,  his  improvement  of  Syracnsan 
naval  tactics,  293, 294;  his  stratagem, 
397 ;  his  death,  355, 

Aristophan^,  reference  to  Laches,  37  ; 
to  Sicilian  expedition,  106,  107 ;  his 
treatment  of  Lamachos,  145  ;  refer- 
ences to  Carthage,  615, 639,  640  ;  his 
play  of  TpupAKrjs,  639, 640 ;  his  men- 
tion of  Stilbidds,  692. 

Aristotle,  on  democratic  changes  at 
Syracuse,  441 ;  on  the  three  forms  of 
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govermnent,  648 ;  his  peculiar  use  of 
the  words  HvniMSftaria  and  voXxrcidy 
649 ;  on  oonBtitutional  changes  at 
Syracuse,  723,  726. 

Arkadians,  hired  by  Corinth,  380 ; 
serve  under  Athens,  337. 

Arnold,  T.,  on  the  Leontlne  allianoe, 
630 ;  on  Ledn,  659 ;  on  the  occu- 
pation of  Epipolai,  661 ;  on  the 
levKXoty  663;  on  the  counter-wall, 
667,  668 ;  on  the  fortification  of  the 
cliff,  669 ;  on  the  last  Athenian  en- 
campment,  686;  on  Dioklds,  725. 

Artas  of  Messapia,  his  contingent  to 
Athens  and  hospitality,  304,  305; 
mention  of  him  by  Thucydides,  683  ; 
by  other  writers,  684-6S5. 

Aproiy  use  of  the  word,  6S5. 

Asind,  gathering  of  ships  at,  232. 

Assemblies  under  tyrants,  561. 

Assinarian  Games,  404,  415,  719. 

Assinaros,  river,  393, 706, 707 ;  Athenian 
slaughter  at,  393-395 1  trophies  by 
its  banks,  400  ;  tomb  near,  402. 

Astyochos,  his  intrigues  withstood  by 
Hermokratds     and    Dorieus,     422- 

435. 
Athdnagoras,  his  position,   121,   122; 

his  speech  at  Syracuse,  125-128  ;  his 

definition  of  democracy,    127,  644- 

650. 

Athdnaios,  on  Lais,  651. 

Athens,  Athenians,  natural  feeling  to- 
wards, 2,  3  ;  intervention  in  Sicily, 
2 ;  its  effect  in  Sicily,  4-6 ;  in  Old 
Greece,  4,  5  ;  its  beginning-?,  7  ; 
treaties  withBh^gion  andLeontinoi, 
7,  19,  21-23  ;  with  Segesta,  7,  8,  84, 
642  ;  designs  in  the  West,  8-10,  198  ; 
designs  in  East  and  West  compared, 
15,  16;  desigp[is  on  Carthage,  16,  17, 
198,  615,  641 ;  relations  to  the  colo- 
nies of  Corinth,  18, 19 ;  delay  of  action 
in  Sicily,  23-25  ;  its  beginning,  25  ; 
help  voted  to  Leontinoi,  29;  first 
fleet  sent  to  Sicily,  29,  30;  taking 
of  Mylai,  31 ;  of  Messana,  32 ;  re- 
newed alliance  with  Segesta,  33, 643 ; 
with  the  Sikels,  34;  new  Sikeliot 
embassy,  35,  36;  interests  in  Sicily 
ruined  by  affair  of  Pylos,  38 ;  in- 
action, 45  ;  designs  in  Sicily,  57,  58 ; 
generals  accept  the  peace  of  Gela,  64 ; 
embassy  to  Sicily  in  422,  74-77  ; 
causes  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  79, 
8 1 ;  posi  tion  towards  Sparta  and  Argos, 
85, 86 ;  nevir  generation,  87 ;  embassy 
to  Segesta,  90 ;  warfare  in  Afgolis  and 
Thrace,  91 ;  expedition  voted,  93 ; 
renewed  debate,  94-104;  aUiances, 


94,  97  ;  popularity  of  the  expedition, 
105  ;   oracles  and  omens,  105-108  ; 
estimate  of  the  expedition,  108, 109  ; 
greatness  of  the  armament,  111,113  ; 
sailing  of  the  fleet,  113,  114  ;  official 
clasrt,  124;  meeting  of  the  fleet  at 
Korkyra,     130;    its     numbers    and 
character,    1 31-134;    effect    of   its 
greatness,   134;  its  voyage  to  Rh^ 
gion,     134-139;     council     of     the 
generals,    141-146;    first  defeat  of 
the    army,     153 ;     diplomatic    and 
military    action    under    Alkibiadds, 
147-153;   his   recaU,    154;   ine£feo- 
tive  action   in  western  and  north- 
ern Sicily,  155-160;   first  encamp- 
ment and    battle   before   Syracose, 
163-175,  653-^5^*  relation  to  colo- 
nies   and    fdlies,    190,    191,    335; 
dealings  with  the  Sikels,  195,  304 ; 
return    to    Katand,    t&.  ;    embassy 
to  Carthage,    196 ;    horsemen    and 
money  sent  to  Sicily,  203 ;  siege  of 
Syracuse  begun,  307 ;  occupation  of 
Epipolai,  311,  659-662;  wall-build- 
ing* 215-255,  662-672  ;  fleet  in  the 
Great    Harbour,    226 ;   negotiationa 
for  surrender  of  Syracuse,  338,  338 ; 
need  of  reinforcements,  261 ;  letter  of 
Nikias,  264-276  ;  estimate  of  Nikias, 
274,   275 ;  second  armament  voted, 
275  ;  second  Sicilian  expedition,  276 ; 
growth  as  a  naval  power,  281  ;  nature 
of  Athenian  power,  282 ;  naval  tac- 
tics, 293, 294 ;  first  defeat  at  sea,  395- 
399 ;  gives  Sparta  a  ctum  helliy  301 ; 
despondency  after  the  night-battle, 
320 ;  the  higher  ground  of  Syracuse 
^rsaken.  341, 68(^88  ;  preparations 
for  last  battle,   343,   343 ;  the  last 
hope,  344 ;  appeal  to  Athenian  feel- 
ings, 346 ;  despair  after  last  bai^tle, 
356  ;  plans  of  retreat,  362 ;  burial  of 
Uieir  dead,  364,  365  ;  number  of  the 
prisoners  at  Assinaros,  398  ;  escape  of 
the  horsemen,  399 ;  end  of  the  inva- 
sion, 41 1  ;  revival  c^  Athenian  power, 
412 ;   possible  results  of  success  in 
Sicily,  41 3 ;  revolt  of  the  allies,  416 ; 
change  in  position  after  the  medUm 
of  Sparta,  418  ;  domestic  revolutions, 
422,426;  victory  over  the  Corinthian 
alliance,  427 ;   treatment  of  Mtio9, 
490 ;  three  stages  in  their  designs  on 
Sicily,  640, 641 ;  embassies  to  in  416, 
642-644 ;  treatment  of  the  prisoners^ 
716-719. 
^AOfjvaicuv  IloXirc/a,  8,  659. 
Ath68,  stoiin  off,  inscription  commem- 
orating, 427. 
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Attio  dUleot,  abiding  domiiuuioe   of, 

605. 
Atiicft,  invMion  of,  301. 


Baaer,  A.,  on  Thncydides,  590. 
Beioch,  J., quoted,  79;  on  the  torch-race 

at  Neapolis,  6a i. 
BelTedere,  importance  of  the  point,  20S, 

213. 
Body-guard,  essence  of  iyrannj,  555- 

558. 

Boiotia,  its  help  to  Syracuse,  379,  339. 

BoiotiaDB  against  Boiotians,  330. 

Bribery,  frequency  of,  65. 

Brikinniai,  its  position  and  occupation, 
70.  71. 

Bmnet  de  Presle,  on  an  earlier  Dioklte, 
726. 

Bnfblaro,  not  Labdalon,  213:  prob- 
able fort  on,  257. 

Bunbury,  Sir  £.  H.,  on  Syracusan  topo- 
graphy, a  ;  on  Philistos,  599. 

Burial  truce, forgotten  after  last  battle, 
356. 

Butler,  Joseph,  quoted,  108. 


C. 

Calogero,  Saint,  513. 

Campaniaus,  first  to  enter  Selinous,  463, 
729  ;  new  Carthaginian  levy  of,  514, 
526 ;  in  the  service  of  Akragas,  519, 
521,  730;  mutiny,  531;  join  Car- 
thaginians, 532. 

Carthage,  designs  of  Athens  on,  16, 17, 
615,  637,  641  ;  references  to  in  Aris- 
tophanes, 17,  615,  616;  causes  of 
her  inaction  in  Sicily,  ih. ;  refuses 
Mp  to  Segeeta,  84 ;  Hermokratte' 
proposes  embassy  to,  119;  Athe- 
nian embassy  to,  196 ;  her  neutrality 
during  Athenian  war,  446,  447  ;  bo* 
comes  a  land-power,  448 ;  debates 
in  the  senate,  449;  accepts  submission 
of  Segesta,  450 ;  dealings  with  its 
mercenaries,  45a  ;  service  of  its  dti- 
lens,  454 ;  relations  to  Selinous,  461 ; 
incresised  dominion  in  Sicily,  491, 
513;  new  coinage,  491-493;  de- 
signs for  the  conquest  of  sil  Sicily, 
509 ;  first  colony  in  Sicily,  510  ; 
luxury  of  citizens  in  the  camp,  531 ; 
value  for  Greek  art,  537 ;  citisens  at 
the  siege  of  Grela,  569 ;  mistress  of 
Greek  cities,  580;  the  PhoBnioiaa 
cities  in  Sicily  called  its  colonies,  581 ; 
views  of  Alkibiadds,  637;  treaty  with 
Dionysios,  734,  735. 


Casnbile.    See  Kakyparis. 

Cava   SpampinatOf  Athenian    march 

through,  375 ;  way  to  the  Akndan 

diff,  704. 
Cavallari,  S.,  on  Temenitds,  658. 
Cavallata.    See  Erineos. 
Centuripa,  joins  the  Athenians,  305;  its 

action  for  Athens,  391. 
Chaireas,  husband  of  Kallirho*,  730, 731 . 
Chairephdn,  mention  of  in  Aristophanes, 

107. 

Chalkis,  its  treatment  by  Athens,  185. 

Chariklds  collects  forces,  30  a,  303. 

Charitdn,  his  romance  of  Chaireas  and 
Kallirhoe,  730-733. 

Charoiadds,  his  command  in  Sicily,  39  ; 
his  death,  31. 

Chardndas,  his  death  and  that  of 
Dioklds,  734-736. 

XV^it  nature  of,  689. 

Chios,  contributes  ships,  131;  revolts 
against  Athens,  419. 

Choiradea,  islands  off  Taras,  684. 

Cicero,  M.,  his  judgement  of  Philistos, 
603,604. 

Cicero,  Q.,  his  study  of  Philistos,  603. 

Clasen,  Ch.,  on  Timaios,  609. 

Coinage,  Syracusan.  commemorating  the 
victory  at  the  Assinaros,  415,  731, 
733 ;  Carthaginian,  before  the  expe- 
dition of  Hannibil,  49a ;  after  the 
treaty  with  Dionysios,  586. 

Coins,  carried  by  the  Athenians  sol- 
diers, 388. 

CoUmann,  W.,  on  Dioddros,  607,  609. 

Colonna  Pizzuta,  401. 

Columba,  quoted,  36,  37. 

Corinth,Corinthians,relations  to  Athens, 
18;  war  witii  Korkyra,  19,  3o;  war 
in  Thrace,  3i ;  Syracusan  embassy  to, 
181 ;  help  given  to  Syracuse  at  Sparta, 
197 ;  measures  planned  with  Gylippos, 
303  ;  help  to  Syracuse,  332,  333,  339 ; 
the  ships  reach  Syracuse,  356;  help 
ffiven  to  the  wall-building,  358 ;  zeal 
for  Syracuse,  379 ;  fresh  ships  sent  to 
Sicily,  380;  envoys  in  Sicily,  389; 
exploit  of  one  of  them,  391 ;  the 
fleet  watched  by  Kondn,  304 ;  urge 
the  death  of  Nikias,  405,  713;  alliance 
defeated  at  Kynossdma,  43  7 ;  dealings 
with  Potidaia,  633,  634. 

Cretan  bowmen  serve  under  Athens, 
13a,  337- 

(iwiklinski,  on  Thucydides,  591,  594. 

D. 

Dalmachos,  agent  of  Hermokratds,  674* 
AafjuipinoVf  coinage,  revival  of,  731. 
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Dapfanaiofl,  Syracusan  gtnenX  before 
AJcntgM,  536 ;  estimate  of  his  con- 
duct, 528 ;  pat  to  death,  561. 

Daekdn,  Athenian  camp  by,  166,  65a- 

655. 

Dekeleia,  ita  fortification  soggetted  by 
Alkibiades,  199 ;  occupation  o^  301 ; 
effect  of|  520. 

Delphoi,  Syracusan  treaauij  at,  415. 

D6marcho0,  Synumiaa  genezaJ,  431 ; 
put  to  death,  561. 

DdmdtrioH,  comic  poet,  on  Artas,  684, 
685. 

Democracy,  defined  by  Athdnagoras, 
126,  644-650;  itfl  tendencies,  276, 
277 ;  etfectof,  331 ;  definition  and  use 
of  the  word,  645-648 ;  special  use  by 
Arii»totle,  648,  649. 

SrjfioKfMiTiaf  ^fios,  use  of  the  words,  649, 
650. 

DSmoSf  despot,  116;  tyrant,  191. 

D^mosthends,  his  action  at  Pylos,  38 ; 
commander  of  second  expedition,  275, 
278  ;  sets  sail,  302  ;  his  fort  opposite 
^ythdra,  303 ;  collects  foixses  during 
voyage,  304;  his  plans  on  arrival, 
307-309 ;  attacks  the  Syracusan  wall 
unsuccessfully,  309  ;  attempt  on  Epi- 
polai,  309-316;  counsels  retreat, 
320,  323 ;  his  counsel  after  last 
battle,  371 ;  panic  in  his  division, 
381 ;  his  division  overtaken,  381  ; 
surrender,  387 ;  tries  to  kill  himself, 
388,  709;  hia  death,  406,  711-714; 
does  not  reach  the  Kakyparis,  704; 
place  of  his  surrender,  708. 

Dtoiostratos,  proposes  full  powers  for 
Athenian  genenis,  104,  105. 

Devestation^rage,  591. 

Dexippos,  commands  at  Akragas,  519, 
530;  suspicions  against,  529;  com- 
mands at  Gela,  547  ;  refuses  the 
offers  of  DionysioB,  550;  sent  back 
to  Pelopounfisos,  559. 

Dictatorship,  Roman,  554,  555. 

Dioddros,  i  ;  his  account  of  the  taking  of 
Mylai,  31  ;  his  confusions,  152  ;  his 
account  of  Gylippos,  242  ;  chief 
authority  for  Syracusan  invasion, 
437 ;  his  treatment  of  dates,  626 ; 
on  the  embassy  of  Gorgias,  629 ;  on 
the  first  Athenian  encampment,  656 ; 
on  the  Athenian  fortifications,  673; 
on  the  wall  of  Gylippos,  681,  682  ; 
on  the  battles  in  the  Great  Harbour, 
693-699  ;  follows  Philistos,  694;  on 
the  correspondence  of  Nikias,  700; 
on  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners, 
716-719;  on  Dioklfis,  722-726;  on 
tlie  return  of  Hermokratd^,  728 ;  on 


the  siege  of  Akragas,  ib.;   on  the 
.  siege  of  Gela,  732, 733 ;  on  the  treaty 
with  Carthage,  734. 

Diodotofl,  his  speech  in  Tbucydides,  (10. 

Diogends  Laertios,  on  Polykritoe,  604. 

Dioi,  hired  by  Athens,  30a. 

Dioklte,  438 ;  his  proposal  in  the  mili- 
tary assembly,  404;  his  real  and 
alleged  legislation,  442-444,  723— 
726 ;  legend  of  his  death,  443,  723- 
726;  marches  to  the  help  of  Si^nons, 
471 ;  his  negotiations  with  Hannibal, 
lb. ;  marches  to  Himera^  480 ;  deter- 
mines to  leave  Himera.  4S5  ;  leaves 
the  dead  unbnried,  486  ;  opposes  re- 
turn of  Hermokrat^,  500 ;  his  banish- 
ment, 502  ;  his  democratic  changes, 
723-727  ;  Arnold's  picture  of  him, 
725 ;  question  of  an  earlier  Dioklte, 
726,  727. 

Diomilos,  his  command  on  Epipolai, 
209;  his  death,  212. 

Dion  Cbrysoistom,  on  the  three  forms  of 
government,  648. 

Dionysios,  tyrant,  his  castle  on  Euty- 
alos,  211 ;  growth  of  public  writing 
under,  266  ;  his  strange  escape,  505 ; 
compared  with  Hermokratds,  506- 
509  ;  his  military  reputation,  540 ; 
his  speech  in  the  assembly,  540-542  ; 
his  fine  paid  by  Philistos,  54a  ; 
elected  general,  543  ;  his  relation  to 
Philistos,  544  ;  procures  restoration 
of  the  exiles,  545,  546  ;  his  conduct 
at  Gela,  548,  549 ;  returns  to  Syracuse 
and  accuses  his  colleagues,  550-552  ; 
chosen  general,  552-555 ;  IxHiy-guard 
voted  to  him  at  Leontinoi,  .s;56-559  : 
established  as  tyrant,  558-560  ;  mar- 
ries Hermokratds'  daughter,  561 ;  his 
campaign  at  Gela,  565-570,  732, 
733 ;  his  probable  treason,  570-573 ; 
empties  Gela  and  Kamarina,  571, 
572  ;  treatment  of  his  wife,  575  ; 
returns  to  Syracuse  and  recovers 
power,  576-578  ;  his  treaty  with 
Himilkdn,  579-583 ;  guaranty  of  his 
power,  583-584,  734  ;  his  treaty  with 
Carthage,  584-586,  734,  735. 

Dionysios,  husband  of  Kallirbod,  731. 

Dionysios  of  Halikamnssos,  his  judge- 
ment on  Thucydides  and  Philistos, 
599,  600, 602. 

Diotimos,  his  action  at  Neapolis,  14, 
621 ;  at  Sousa,  622. 

Docks,  at  Syracuse,  283 ;  in  both  har- 
bours, 682,  683. 

Dolphins,  use  of,  297,  299. 

Dorians  against  Dorians,  315,  336 ; 
psean  common  to,  315. 
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DoriftBs  uid  loniaiiB,  their  relfttionB, 
189. 

Ddrieas  of  Rhodes,  oommanda  the 
Thoarian  fleet,  421  ;  iiusulied  by 
Astyochos,  423;  spared  at  Athens, 
435 »  P^^  ^  death  at  SpartA,  436. 

Broysen,  H.,  on  Athens  in  the  West, 
10  ;  on  dates  in  the  Korkyraian  war, 
620,  623 ;  on  the  Peloponnesian  fleets 
628;  on  the  speech  of  Hermokrat^s, 
63a,  634. 

E. 

Eclipses,  knowledge  of,  325. 
kyicapetciy  tuxos,  meaning  of,  675-680. 
Ekkiitos,    Spartan    commander,    279, 

339- 
Elanici.     See  Erineos. 

Elymians,  not  mentioned  in  Dionymos* 
treaty  with  Carthage,  582. 

Empedidn  of  Selinoas,  451 ;  his  treat- 
ment by  Hannibal,  472. 

£mpedokl6fl  fights  against  Athens,  38. 

Engines,  use  of,  461. 

EnUtehung»frage,  596. 

Envy  of  the  gods,  371. 

Ephesoe,  honours  granted  to  Sikeliots 

»t,  433- 
Epidamnos,  war  of,  19 ;  its  relations  to 

Corinth  and  Korkyra,  20. 
Epidauros  (Lim^ra),  ravage  of  its  lands, 

303. 
Epimandra.     See  Timandra. 

Epipolai,  use  of  the  name,  207,  200, 318 ; 
left  nndefended,  207 ;  Hermokratds' 
views  on,  209 ;  Athenian  designs  on, 
209 ;  Athenian  occupation  of,  211; 
first  battle  on,  212;  first  Athenian 
wall,  215,  216;  first  Syracusan 
counter- wall,  216-218;  DemoHhen^s* 
night  attack  on,  310-316;  its  slope, 
673. 

EpistaUs,  his  powers  at  Athens,  129. 

i^wdnidis,  Corinthian  admiral,  reaches 
Syracuse,  256. 

Erineos,  river,  Athenian  halt  by,  382, 
391 ;  its  position,  706-708. 

Eryz,  the  Athenian  envoys  at,  92 ;  its 
relations  to  Segesta,  t1>. ;  sea-fight  o£r, 
517  ;  subject  to  Carthage,  582  ; 
Phceniciau  inscriptions  at,  734,  735. 

Etruscans,  Athenian  embassy  to,  196 ; 
help  from,  228 ;  Gylippos  driven  back 
by,  329. 

Eubuia,  contingent  from,  335. 

Euesperitai  defended  by  the  Pelopon- 
nedans,  319. 

E^jrapv^a,  alleged  Sicilian  town,  652. 

Euklle,  Syracusan  general,  229,  433. 

Enktdmdn,  his  PeripUms,  16. 


EuphdmoB,  his  speech  at  Kamarina, 
189-193;  his  doctrine  of  interest, 
189. 

Eupolis,  his  mention  of  Stilbid^,  692. 

Euripidds  on  NikiasV  victories,  254; 
favour  shown  to  reciters  of  faiR 
choruses,  41  x. 

Euryalos,  use  of  the  name,  207 ;  oc> 
cupied  by  the  Athenians,  211  ;  ascent 
of  DdmoBthen^  by,  310. 

Eurymed6n,  his  first  mission  to  Sicily, 
38,  278 ;  accepts  the  peace  of  Gela, 
64 ;  fined,  65 ;  commander  of  second 
expedition,  275  ;  sent  to  Syracuse, 
tb. ;  joins  Demosthends,  304 ;  shares 
in  attack  on  Epipolai,  309  ;  agrees 
with  Demosthends,  323 ;  his  death  in 
the  sea-fight,  328. 

Euthyddmos,  AUienian  general,  275  ; 
eager  for  action,  296. 

Evans,  A.  J.,  on  the  Athenian  military 
chest,  389 ;  on  the  Assinaiian  coinage, 
721,  722. 

Ezainetoe,  his  Olympic  victory,  518. 

F. 

Falconara.    See  Assinaros. 

Festus  Avienns,  bis  mention  of  Euktd- 

mOn,  16. 
Floridia,  road  from  Syracuse  to,  367, 

373;   encampments  near,  377,  379, 

704. 
Folkland  at  Leontinoi,  68. 
Fricke,  W.,  on  Dioddros  and  Plutarch, 

607-613. 
Frontinus    confounds  two  Hannibals, 

483- 
Fusco,  level  of,  the  6fiaX6y  of  Thucy- 

dides,  668,  669. 


G. 

Gela,  truce  with  Kamarina,  46,  47  ; 
congress  at,  46-64;  Peace  of,  63; 
refuses  Athenian  alliance,  76 ;  its 
succours  to  Syracuse,  164,  170,  236, 
290 ;  its  military  dependence  on  Syra^ 
cuse  in  the  Carthaginian  war,  547 ; 
action  of  Dionysios  at,  548,  549  ; 
siege  of,  562-570,  732,  733;  flight 
from,  571 ;  fugitives  from  at  Leon- 
tinoi, 578;  tributary  to  Carthage, 
580. 

Gelas,   river,  question  of  its  mouths, 

563*  73«- 
Gellias,  his  death,  535,  536. 

Gelon,  his  memory  at  Syracuse,  553. 

Generals,    Atheman,    order    of    their 

names,  614. 
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Giflkdn,  8on  of  Hamilkar,  his  banish- 
ment and  residence  at  Selinous,  449. 

GU>ller,  F.,  on  Topography  of  Syracuse, 
a  ;  on  Philistos,  597-599. 

Gongylos,  brings  the  news  to  Syracuse, 
337 ;  effect  of  his  coming,  239;  his 
death,  253 ;  reception  of  his  news, 
614. 

Goodwin,  W.  W.,  on  the  Korkyraian 
war,  623  ;  on  the  lAxXtK,  &c.,  672 ;  on 
the  date  of  the  night-battle,  721. 

Grorgias,  his  embassy  to  Athens,  28, 
29,  629;  not  mentioned  by  Thacy- 
dides,  029. 

Granieri,  Barou,  finds  tomb  by  the 
Assinaros,  402. 

Great  Harbour,  its  mouth  blocked, 
340 ;  last  battle  in,  its  conditions, 
344-347  '*  ^^  character  and  incidents, 

349-355- 
Greeks  in  Carthaginian  service,  454, 

470. 

Grote,  G.,  his  History,  i ;  on  Thucy- 
dides,  589;  his  position,  591 ;  on  the 
embassy  of  Gorgias,  629;  on  Ledn, 
659 ;  on  the  occupation  of  Epipolai, 
661 ;  on  the  fortification  of  the  cliff, 
670-672  ;  on  the  last  Athenian  en- 
campment, 687  ;  on  Diokl^a,  726 ; 
on  the  siege  of  Akragas,  729;  on 
that  of  Gela,  732. 

Gylippos,  son  of  Kleandridas,  201 ;  his 
character,  202,  245  ;  collects  a  fleet  at 
Leukas,  232,  233 ;  despair  of  Sicily, 
233 ;  bis  voyage  to  Italy,  234 ;  to 
Sicily,  235 ;  collects  contingents  at 
Himera,  235,  236 ;  news  of  his 
coming  at  Syracuse,  239,  240 ;  his 
march,  240;  goes  up  to  Epipolai,  241 ; 
takes  command,  242  ;  h:s  proposals 
to  Nikias,  %b. ;  effects  of  his  coming, 
244 ;  his  wall,  246,  255,  257,  258, 
674-681  ;  takes  Labdalou,  246;  his 
defeat  and  speech,  253 ;  collects  forces 
in  Sicily,  281 ;  recovers  PIdmmyrion, 
283-285 ;  attacks  Athenian  wall,  295 ; 
his  action  in  the  night- battle,  313; 
collects  fresh  forces,  318 ;  driven 
back  by  Etruscans,  329;  his  devices 
before  the  last  battle,  347;  blocks 
the  roads,  365,  367  ;  suspicions 
against,  384 ;  his  me88aq:e  to  the 
islanderi>,  386 ;  refuses  Kikias*  pro- 
posal, 390 ;  stops  the  slaughter  at  the 
Assinaros,  396  ;  his  motives,  ib. ;  esti- 
mates of  him,  397 ;  pleads  for  mercy 
to  the  Athenian  generals,  404,  712 ; 
Syracusan  feeling  towards  him,  405  ; 
Syracusan  honours  to,  440,  609  ;  ac- 
cepts the  surrender  of  Nikias,  710 ; 


his  imaginary  speech  agaimit  the 
generals,  714-716. 

H. 

Halikyai,  possible  Sikel  town,  291. 
Hamilkar,  versions  of  his  death,  476, 

477. 
Hannibal,  son  of  Gi^kon,  Shophet,  449  ; 

his  policy,  450 ;  his  powers  and  levies, 
454 ;  his  voyas^e  and  march  to  Se- 
linous, 455, 456  ;  takes  Mazara,  460 ; 
his  energy,  464,  465  ;  nature  of  his 
warfare,  468 ;  his  answer  to  Syra- 
cusan envoys,  471  ;  his  persaiial 
errand  against  Himera,  473,.  477  ; 
his  march  thitlier,  476-479  ;  spreads 
false  rumours,  484;  his  sacrificial 
slaughter,  488,  489 ;  his  reception 
at  Carthage,  490 ;  his  second  com- 
mand, 514;  his  voyage,  519;  his 
death,  534. 

Hanndn,  his  Periplous,  448 ;  his  buiish- 
ment,  449. 

Hauptquelle.  doctrine  of,  61 1. 

Haverfield,  F.,  his  model  of  Syracuse,  2. 

Heidingsfeld,  M.,  on  Plutarch,  613. 

Helmbold,  J.,  on  Thucydides,  591. 

Helorine  road,  166,  167,  174,  367,  373; 
course  of,  705. 

Herakleia,  gate  of  at  Akragas,  522. 

Hdrakleia  (Italy),  14. 

Hdrakleidds,  general  with  Hermokratdt, 
ao8,  433. 

H6rakleid6s,  suoceasor  of  Hermokratte, 
229. 

Herakleidfis,  the  young,  his  action  in 
the  last  battle,  351,  095. 

Hdrakleion,  at  Syracuse,  220, 688, 689  ; 
ceremonies  at  before  the  last  battle, 

342. 
Hdrakles,  his  favour  to  the  Syracusans, 

342»  36<5 ;  ^8  festival,  342,  358. 

Herniai,  breaking  of^  109,  no. 

Hermokratds,  son  of  Herman,  his  first 
appearance,  48 ;  estimate  of  him,  48, 
49 ;  character  and  policy,  49,  50 ;  his 
special  Sikeliot  policy,  50-52,  186; 
his  speech  at  Gela,  54, 631 ;  its  com- 
position, 55,  56,  632-634;  exhorta- 
tion to  Sikeliot  unity,  56-60, 631 ;  no 
high  moral  ground,  So;  no  hint  of 
federation,  61 ;  his  use  of  the  word 
"strangers,"  61 ;  no  mention  of  bar- 
barians, 61,62;  effects  of  his  counsel, 
62,  63,  65 ;  its  effect  on  the  great  in- 
vasion, 67;  his  descent  from  Heimds, 
no;  his  position,  115, 116;  his  speech 
at  Syracuse,  1 1 7- 1 2 1 ;  compared  with 
former  speech,   1x8;    its  reception. 
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X3i;   sayings  of,  i68 ;   his  coansel 
ftffcer  the   battle,  176,  177;   desig- 
nated to  be  general,  177,  178;   his 
speech  at  Kamnrina,  1 84- 1 88 ;  chosen 
ffeneral,  308  ;    his  leadership,  209 ; 
his   wall,  a  16,  496,  497;    deposed, 
229 ;  his  picture  of  AthenH,  281,  282  ; 
commands  on  Epipolai,  310 ;  his  stra- 
tagem to  detain  the  Athenians,  359- 
362 ;  pleads  for  mercy  to  the  Athenian 
generals,  404,   71X-714;  commands 
Sikeliot  fleet,  419  ;  his  action  in  Axia, 
420;  withstands  Ttssaphemte  and  the 
Spartans,  422,  426 ;  encourages  the 
Milesians,  425;  his  banishment,  429; 
accepts  the  sentence,  430 ;  his  secret 
plans,  431 ;  his  dealings  with  Pbar- 
nabazos,  432 ;  returns,  493 ;  refused 
admission  at  Syracuse,  494 ;  occupies 
SelinouB,  496 ;  his  warfare  with  Motya 
andPanormo8,497,499;  takes  up  the 
dead  at  Himera,  500-502  ;   his  re- 
storation still  refused,  502 ;   his  de- 
signs, 503,  504 ;  his  march  to  Syra^ 
cuse  and  death,  504,  505  ;  compared 
with  DionysioB,  506,  507 ;   displea- 
sure of  Carthage  at  his  acts,  509  ; 
Dionysios  marries  his  daughter,  561 ; 
his   relations  to    Thocydides,   596; 
Grote's  new  of  his  speech  at  Gela, 
633 ;  his  speech  in  Timaios,  634-636 ; 
his  dealings  with  the  slave  conspiracy, 
674;  story  of  Timaios  about,   711, 
712;  with  Phamabazos  in  Asia,  727 ; 
date  of  his  return,  728 ;  his  legendary 
daughter,  730-732. 

Hermokrat^,  £ftther  of  Dionysios,  506. 

Herodotus,  his  sojourn  at  Thourioi,  12  ; 
his  catalogue,  334;  on  the  three 
forms  of  government,  646. 

Hteychia,  omen  of  her  name,  108. 

Hicks,  E.  L.,  on  Attic  inscriptions, 
625. 

Himera,  allied  with  Syracuse,  27  ;  lands 
ravaged  by  Lachte,  36 ;  refuses  Athe- 
nian alliance,  155;  joins  Gylippos, 
235  ;  its  help  to  Syracuse  cut  off  by 
Sikels,  290,  292  ;  vengeance  of  Han- 
nibal against,  473,  477  ;  its  two 
sieges  compared,  478,  479;  its  five 
days'  siege,  480-489 ;  its  people  re- 
moved to  Messana,  485, 486;  stormed 
by  the  Iberians,  488;  destroyed  by 
Hannibal,  488, 489 ;  its  last  coinage, 
492 ;  its  fugitives  join  Hermokratds, 

493- 
Himilkdn,  son  of  Baaljaton,  his  offering 

at  Eryx,  735. 

Himilkdn,  son  of  HannOn,  colleague  of 

Hannibal,  514;  his  human  sacrifice. 


524  ;  intercepts  Greek  stores  by  sea, 
53X ;  his  use  of  bribes,  533,  551  ; 
winters  at  Akragas,  538 ;  his  de- 
signs on  Gela,  547 ;  his  march 
thither,  562-564;  sends  ApoUdn  to 
Tyre,  563 ;  his  treaty  with  Diony- 
sios, 579-585 ;  his  coinage,  586,  587; 
leaves  Sicily,  587. 

Holm,  A.,  his  History,  i  ;  his  position  as 
a  historian,  595 ;  on  Dioddros  and 
Plutarch,  607-613;  on  the  speech  of 
Hermokntds  at  Gela,  631 ;  on  the 
first  Athenian  encampment,  654, 
655 ;  on  the  fortification  of  Te- 
menitfts,  656,  658;  on  the  ie6/e\0Sf 
665  ;  on  the  fortification  of  the 
cliff,  670;  on  the  wall  of  Gylip- 
pos, 678,  679;  on  the  last  Athe- 
nian encampment,  687  ;  on  the  Athe- 
nian retreat,  701 ;  on  messages  to 
the  Sikels,  706  ;  on  the  surrender  of 
Ddmosthends,  708  ;  on  Dioklds,  725, 
726 ;  on  the  return  of  Hermokratds, 
728 ;  on  the  siege  of  Akragas,  729  ; 
on  that  of  Gela>  732. 

Holzapfel,  L.,  609. 

Homer,  his  catalogue,  334. 

Horsemen,  Athenian,  214,  216. 

Horsemen,  Syracusan,  revolt  against 
Dionysios,  574 ;  the  revolt  put  down, 
576»  577  ;  settle  at  ^tna,  578. 

Hybla,  Galeatic,  its  relations  to  Syra- 
cuse, 27 ;  unsuccessful  Athenian  at- 
tack on,  159, 161 ;  ravage  of  its  lands, 
205. 

Hykkara,  taking  of,  156 ;  sale  of  the 
captives,  157,  271  ;  birthplace  of 
Lais,  651. 

I. 

lasos,  taking  of,  420. 

Iberians,  enter  Selinous,  466  ;  their 
presence  at  Athens,  639-641 ;  their 
camp  before  Akragas,  729. 

letai,  taken  by  Gylippos,  240. 

Imbros,  Athenian  settlers  in,  335. 

Inessa,  Syracusan  garrison  at,  27,  35 ; 
Athenian  defeat  before,  35 ;  ravage 
of  its  lands,  205 ;  Syracusan  horse- 
men at,  578. 

Inscriptions,  lack  of,  i. 

Iron  hands,  41,  343,  697. 

Islanders,  their  faithfulness  to  Athens, 

387. 
Islands,  policy  of  Athens  towards,  191. 

Isokratfis,  on  the  three  forms  of  govern- 
ment, 645,  646. 

Italiots,  accept  Peace  of  Gela,  64 ;  their 
relations  to  Athens,  134;  tendency 
to  union  amongst,  138;  send  help  to 
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Gela,  566  ;  tlieir  share  in  the  battle, 
567,  568,  733 ;  they  forsake  Diony- 
Bios,  574. 
Italy,    meaniog    of   the   name,    135; 
nature  of  Greek  inflaenoe  in,  413. 

J. 

Jowett,  B.,  his  view  of  secondary  Greek 
writers,  598,  711  ;  on  the  Segestan 
alliance,  644 ;  on  Euryalos,  662  ;  on 
the  KvKkotf  663,  664 ;  on  the  wall  of 
Gylippos,  680 ;  on  the  last  Athenian 
encampment,  686. 

Justin,  hi.s  version  of  the  Leontine 
embassy,  73  ;  his  compilation,  615. 

K. 

Kakyparis,  river,  its  position  and  cha- 
racter, 379,  705,  706,  707 ;  guarded 
by  SyracQsans,  380 ;  crossed  by  Ni- 
kias,  382 ;  not  cro&<)ed  by  Ddmo- 
sthenes,  704. 

Kallias,  proposer  of  the  Rh^iie  and 
Leontine  treaties,  23,  617  ;  others  of 
the  name,  617. 

Kallikratte,  his  single  combat  with 
Iiamachos,  223. 

KallikratidsA,  compared  with  Hermo- 
krat^s,  50. 

Kallirho^,  legendary  daughter  of  Her- 
mokratils,  730-732. 

Kallistratos,  commander  of  Athenian 
horse,  205  ;  escapes  from  the  Assina> 
ros,  399 ;  his  death,  400. 

Kamarina,  allied  with  Leontinoi,  26  ; 
attempted  betrayal  to  Syracuse,  41 ; 
truce  with  Gela,  46,  47  ;  allied  with 
Athens,  76;  refuses  Athenian  alli- 
ance, 153  ;  gives  first  help  to  Syra- 
cuse, 164, 170;  relations  to  Syracuse, 
183-194;  neutrality,  194  ;  final  help 
to  Syracuse,  290 ;  flight  from,  572 ; 
tributary  to  Carthage,  580. 

Kapx^SdvK,  confounded  with  Kakx"!^^* 
616. 

Katand,  its  position  in  427,  27;  re- 
fuses Athenian  alliance,  147  ;  accepts 
it,  151, 152  ;  Syracuse  seen  from,  102  ; 
agents  of  Nikias  in,  163 ;  Syracusans 
march  to,  164;  the  Athenians  come 
back  to,  165 ;  the  camp  burned  by 
Syracusans,  180;  Athenians  come 
back  to,  195 ;  supply  of  provisions 
from  stopped,  324 ;  aim  of  Athenian 
retreat,  365,  366, 702,  703 ;  war  con- 
tinued at,  414. 

Kaulonia,  Athenian  timber  burned  at, 
289. 


KephalUnia,  its   relation   to   Athens, 

336. 
KephaloB,  father  of  Lysias,  12. 

Kephalos,  lawgiver  at  Syracuse,  723. 
Kleandridas,  his  banishment  and  settle- 
ment at  Thourioi,  13,  14,  202. 
KKrfpovx^a  distinguished  fix>m   drocsia, 

",  335- 
Knidos  revolts  from  Athens,  422. 

Kondn,  watches  the  Corinthian  fleet, 

304- 
Korber,  W.,  on  Philistos,  599. 

Korkyra^  relations  of  Tfiemistoklte  to, 
9 ;  importance  of  its  position,  19  ;  its 
war  with  Corinth,  19,  50;  its  rela- 
tions to  Epidamnos,  20 ;  to  Corinth, 
lb, ;  its  application  to  Athens,  ib. ; 
its  alliance  with  Athens,  21,617,624; 
meeting  of  Athenian  fleet  at,  150 ; 
its  zeal  against  Corinth,  336 ;  form 
of  the  name,  625. 

Krastos,  alleged  birth-place  of  Lais, 
652. 

Krotdn  refuses  passage  to  Athenians, 
306. 

ki^kKos,  position  and  meaning  of,  215, 
662-667;  Syracusan  attack  on,  225, 
226. 

Kym6  taken  by  Sanmites,  78. 

Kynossdma,  battle  of,  427. 

Kyr^nd,  Peloponnesians  at,  319  ;  sends 
help  to  Syracuse,  %b, 

KythSra,  contingent  from,  336. 

Kyzikos,  battle  of,  428. 

L. 

Labdalon,  fortification  of,  213;  taken 
by  Gylippos,  256  ;  position  of,  661. 

La  Bedda  di  lAcari,  653. 

Lachds,  his  command  in  Sicily,  29 ;  his 
campaign  against  Himera,  36,  37; 
defeated  at  Peripolion,  37 ;  mention 
of  in  Aristophan^,  ib, 

Lais,  taken  at  Hykkara,  157 ;  various 
accounts  of,  650-653  ;  her  Sikan 
origin,  650-652;  her  alleged  mother 
and  daughter,  652,  653 ;  modem 
legend  of,  653. 

Lakedaimonios,  sonof  Eimdn,  617,  625. 

Lamachos,  appointed  general,  93  ;  hu 
plan  of  campaign,  144 ;  his  position 
and  character,  145,  146 ;  references 
to  him  in  Aristophan^,  145  ;  his  plan 
at  last  carried  out,  207 ;  his  last 
battle  and  death,  221-224 ;  its  effects, 
224. 

Latomia,    See  Stone-quarries. 

Leake,  W.  M.,  on  Syracusan  Topo- 
graphy, 2  ;  on  Temenit^s,  656,  657. 
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Ldmnof,  Athenian  setUera  in,  335. 

Le6n,  Athenian  landing. place,  310  ; 
poflition  of,  659, 660. 

Leontines  in  Syracuse,  Athenian  pro- 
clamation to,  148,  630;  their  pos- 
sible correspondence  with  Nikias,  700, 
701. 

Leontinoi,  its  treaty  with  Athens  and 
inscription,  7,  a  1-33,  617;  its  rela- 
tion to  other  eventa,  2  a  ;  war  with 
Syracuse,  35-27 ;  embassy  to  Athens, 
28,  630  ;  disputes  at  in  423,  68 ;  ab- 
sorption by  Syracuse,  69,  70;  its 
partial  restoration,  70,  71 ;  war  with 
Syracuse,  71  ;  effects  of  its  treatment, 
72 ;  alleged  fresh  appeal  to  Athens, 
73;  appeal  to  Athens  in  415,  89, 
98,  64a,  643  ;  its  case  towards  Syra- 
cuse, 99  ;  its  later  relation  to  Syra- 
cuse, 557  ;  exiles  settled  there,  {&.  ; 
body-guard  of  Dion3r8ios  voted  there, 
558 ;  exiles  from  Gela  and  Kamarina 
<^t,  578 ;  its  independence  guaranteed 
by  Carthage,  582  ;  names  of  its  en- 
voys, 626. 

Leukas,  gathering  of  ships  at,  333  ;  its 
help  to  Syi-acuse,  233,  339. 

LeakimmS,  date  of  the  battle,  620, 
623. 

Idchas,  objects  to  treaty  with  Tissa- 
phemte,  433;  his  own  treaty,  434  ; 
his  advice  to  Milesians  and  death, 

435-. 

Lilybaion,  notice  of  the  spring,  455. 
Lincoln,    Abraham,  his  practical  dic- 
tatorship, 555. 
Lipara  laid  waste  by  Athenians,  30, 

37-. 
Lokroi,    allied     with    Syracuse,    36 ; 

Athenian  attempts  on,  34,  35 ;  re- 
fuses Peace  of  Gela,  64 ;  its  rdations 
to  Messana,  73,  73 ;  wars  with  its 
colonies,  73 ;  joins  Athens,  75,  77 ; 
its  treatment  of  the  first  Athenian 
fleet,  137  ;  Gylippos  at,  334. 

Lupus,  B.,  680;  on  the  march  to  the 
dxpcuov  Xcvctt,  704. 

Lykophrdn,  on  the  torch-race  at  Nea- 
polis,  631. 

Lysias,  his  relation  to  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  Athens,  13,  13;  Sicilian  facts 
preserved  by  him,  604. 

Lysimeleia,  mole  along,  339. 


M. 

Machanat,  coins   bearing    the   name, 

587. 
Magdn,  House  of,  448. 

Mamaledi.    See  Erineos. 


Mantineia,  its  contingent  to  the  Athe- 
nian army,  133,  337. 

Marryatt,  Captun,  quoted,  383. 

Maznra  taken  by  Hiumibal,  460. 

Mazaroe,  border  stream  of  Segesta  and 
Selinous,  81. 

Median  war,  its  results,  185,  189. 

Megara,  Old,  its  exiles  serve  with 
Athens,  133,  133,  336. 

Megara  (Sicilian),  strengthened,  1 75  ; 
Athenian  action  at,  304. 

M6I0S,  Athenian  siege  of,  86. 

Menandros,  Athenian  general,  375 ; 
eager  for  action,  296 ;  shares  in  at- 
tack on  Epipolai,  309 ;  commands  in 
the  Great  Harbour,  338. 

Mends  accuses  Akragantine  generals, 

539- 
Mercenary  service,  spread  of,  455. 

Measana,  it?  shifting  politics,  31 ;  joins 
Athens,  33 ;  importance  of  its  alli- 
ance, 33,  33 ;  revolts  from  Athens, 
40 ;  naval  warfare  in  the  strait,  40, 
41 ;  defeat  of  enterprise  against 
NaxoB,  43-44;  defended  against 
Athenians,  44,  45 ;  its  relations  to 
Lokroi,  73,  73 ;  Lokrians  driven  out, 
77  ;  importance  of  its  position,  143  ; 
refuses  Athenian  alliance,  147 ;  vain 
Athenian  attempt  on,  1 79,  1 80 ;  not 
mentioned  in  the  last  stage,  338 ;  its 
independence  guaranteed  by  Car- 
thage, 583. 

Messenians  of  Naupaktos,  serve  for 
Athens,  336. 

Metapontion,  its  contingent  to  Athens, 

305- 
M6thymna  contributes  ships,  131. 

Met6n  opposes  Sicilian  expedition,  107. 

Meyer,  G.,  on  Thucydides,  590. 

Miidtos  revolts  against  Athens,  41 9, 

430 ;  Tissaphemte*  castle  at,  434. 

Military  assembly,  403,  538,  558. 

Mittord,  W.,  his  views  on  Dionysios, 

554- 
Monasterello.    See  Akraian  Cliflf. 

Monroe  doctrine,  52. 

Moon,  eclipse  of,  324,  696,  721. 

Morgantina  sold  by  Syracuse  to  Elama- 

rina,  63. 
Motya,  Hannibal  leaves  ships  at,  456 ; 

warfiure  of  Hermokrat^  against,  497  ; 

Phoanioian  inscription  at,  735. 
Mftllenhof  on  Euktdmdn,  16. 
Muller*StrUbing,  H.,   on  Thucydides, 

Mykaldssoe,  massacre  at,  303. 
Mylai  taken  by  Athenians,  31,  32. 
Myskdn,  Syracusan  general,  431. 
Mytildnd,  siege  of,  666. 
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N. 

Nait  oonfounded  with  Laik,  651,  652. 

Naxos,  iU  reUtioDf  to  Messanm,  27; 
MMMnUn  mtt«nipi  on,  43-44 ;  joins 
Atli0ni»n  aUinnce,  147;  Athenian 
■tfttion  at,  180 ;  its  haritemen,  314. 

Neapolii  (African),  319. 

Neapolis  (Gampanian),  ita  relatione  to 
Athena,  14,  15;  its  growth,  79; 
torch-raoe  at»  631. 

NeodamodeU,  sent  to  Sioily,  479. 

Nephelokokkygia,  106. 

Nikiaa,  appointed  general,  93 ;  raiBos 
qneation  on  expedition,  94;  his 
speech,  94-96 ;  his  second  speech 
and  picture  of  Sidly,  98-103 ;  his 
plan  of  campaign,  141,  142  ;  cen- 
sored by  Plutardi,  141 ;  his  relation 
to  Lamaohos,  161 ;  his  stratagem, 
162-165;  lands  in  the  Great  Har- 
bour, 166 ;  his  respect  fur  the  Olym- 
pieion,  167,  174;  his  speech,  171; 
siiils  back  to  Katand,  175  ;  asks  for 
money  and  horsemen,  181 ;  his  sick- 
ness, 221 ;  his  sole  command,  224; 
his  character,  225  ;  his  defence  of  the 
round  fort,  t'b.,  226;  his  negotiations 
with  Syracuse,  229;  his  false  con- 
fidence, 230,  238,  241 ;  sends  ships 
to  meet  Gylippos,  235  ;  gives  no  an- 
swer to  Gylippos,  244;  his  defence 
of  the  wall,  248;  his  occupation  of 
Pldmmyrion,  248-251 ;  sends  to  meet 
the  Corinthian  fleet,  252  ;  number  of 
his  victories,  254 ;  his  letter,  264-  273 ; 
his  reasons  for  writing,  266  ;  genuine- 
ness of  the  letter,  268 ;  his  description 
of  the  Athenians,  272 ;  how  judged 
at  Athens,  274,  275 ;  his  employment 
of  Sikels,  291 ;  his  defensive  prepara- 
tions, 297;  liiucydides*  estimate  of, 
307,  406 ;  compared  with  Byzantine 
Le6n,  307;  refuMS  to  retreat,  321-323 ; 
consents  at  last,  324 ;  his  prophets, 
325,  690-693 ;  forbids  retreat,  ib, ; 
his  speech  before  the  last  bafctle,  343  ; 
his  appeal  to  the  allien,  344 ;  to  demo- 
cratic sentiment,  346 ;  forgets  burial 
truce,  356 ;  deceived  by  Hermokratds' 
message,  360 ;  his  correspondence  in 
Hyraouse,  ib, ;  his  energy  daring  the 
retreat,  370;  his  last  speech,  371 ;  his 
division  in  advance  of  Demostheods, 
381 ;  hears  of  surrender,  389 ;  his  pro- 
posals to  Gylippos,  390 ;  surrenders, 
395 ;  his  relations  to  Sparta,  396 ; 
his  shield,  400,  406;  debate  on 
his  fate,  405  ;  his  death,  406,  711- 
714;  his  alleged  enemies  at  Athens, 


613;  his  dealings  with  a  party  in 
Syracuse,  699-701 ;  tale  of  his  aelf- 
siaugbter,  709,  711;  his  ^jpeal  to 
Gylippos,  709,  710 ;  his  earlier  rebi- 
tions  to  Syracuse,  715;  his  annoor 
on  the  coins,  722. 

Nikolaos  of  Damascus,  his  aooonnt  of 
the  Corinthian  colonies,  20. 

Nikolaos  of  Syracuse,  his  alleged  speech 
in  favour  of  the  generals,  714,  715. 

Niasen,  H.,  on  Athenian  parties,  10 ; 
on  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  616-625  ;  on  dates  in  Dio- 
d6ros,  626. 

Nomenclature  of  metropolis  and  colo- 

ni«.  53.  54- 
Noto,  rivers  near,  379. 

Numbers,  effect  of,  468. 


O. 

bx^oKparla^  corruption  of  ifiiuucparia, 
647. 

OfBce  and  opposition,  Greek  analogies 
to,  1 15-117;  quasi-official  class,  123, 
124. 

Olympieion,  register  at,  150 ;  Athenian 
camp  near,  166;  respect  of  Nikias 
for,  ih.f  1 74 ;  occupied  by  Syracusans, 
174,  178. 

Omens  before  Athenian  invasion,  107, 
108. 

Oracles  before  Athenian  invasion,  105, 
106. 

Omeai,  warfare  at,  91. 

Orsi,  Paolo,  on  the  burial  of  the  Athe- 
nians, 365. 

P. 

P(Ban,  effect  of  in  the  night-battle,  315. 

Panormos,  warfare  of  Hermokrat^ 
s  gainst,  498 ;  its  historic  importance, 
498,  499 ;  Phoenician  inscriptions  at, 

735. 
wapartlxifTitOj  meaning  of,  677. 

Pausanias,  his  reflexions  on  Athenian 
invasion,  413;  helps  out  Xenoph6n, 
597;  on  Lain,  64 1 ;  on  the  first 
Athenian  encampment,  656. 

Peisistratoa,  his  body-guard,  558. 

ncX(Mroi^i7;(ricur^  viSAc/iOT,  use  of  the 
phrase,  715. 

Peloponnesian  alliance,  its  relations  to 
Italy  and  Sicily,  23,  24. 

Periklfis,  his  policy  in  the  West,  9,10; 
opposition  to,  10 ;  his  policy  towards 
Korkyra,  625  ;  on  democracy,  645. 

PeripoHon^  taking  of,  34. 

Phaiax,  his  embauy  to  Sicily,  74-77. 
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PhalAiu,  question  as  to  his  bull,  537, 
608. 

Phamabacoe,  helps  the  building  of  the 
Syracosan  ships,  43S ;  his  dealings 
with  Hermokiatds,  43a,  737,  7a8. 

Philippi,  A.,  on  Plutarch,  61  a. 

PhilistoB,  reported  by  Diod6ros  and  Plu- 
tarch, I ;  pays  the  fine  for  Dionysios, 
54a,  600;  his  relation  to  him,  543, 
544  ;  his  Sicilian  History,  597,  599 ; 
confusions  of  Souidas  about  him,  600 ; 
his  age,  ih. ;  bis  relations  to  Diony- 
sios and  his  nu>ther,  600,  601 ;  the 
two  parts  of  his  History,  601-603 ; 
references  of  Cicero  to,  601,  60a  ; 
character  of  his  writing,  603  ;  read 
by  Alexander,  %b. ;  question  of  his 
dialect,  605  ;  judgement  of  Dionysios 
of  Halikarnassos  on,  606 ;  used  by 
Dioddros  and  Plutarch,  610,  613 ; 
his  substantial  agreement  withThucy- 
dides,  613,  614;  his  account  of  the 
last  battles,  693-699 ;  records  Demo- 
sthenes' attempt  at  self-slaughter, 
709 ;  his  account  of  the  death  of  the 
generals,  711,  71a. 

Philochoros,  on  the  prophetic  arty  690, 
692. 

Phc&nician  inscriptions  in  Sicily,  735. 

Phoenician  settlements  in  Sicily,  their 
gradual  subjection  to  Carthage,  491, 

581. 

Phdkaiai,  at  Leontinoi,  its  position  and 
occupation,  70,  71. 

Pindar,  on  the  threa  forma  of  goyem- 
ment,  646. 

Plague  in  the  camp  before  Akragas, 
534 ;  question  of  in  404,  587. 

Plato  on  the  embassy  of  Gorgias,  629. 

Pldmmyrion,  occupied  by  Niklas,  349- 
252  ;  tombs  on,  250 ;  the  three  forts, 
ib. ;  recovered  by  Gylippot,  283-385 ; 
s^il  taken  at,  386 ;  burial  of  Athe- 
nians on,  364. 

Plutarch,  his  lives  of  Nikias  and  AUd- 
blades,  I ;  his  censure  of  Nikias.  141 ; 
his  account  of  the  death  of  Lama- 
choe,  333 ;  his  account  of  Gylippos, 
342 ;  his  use  of  Thucydides  and 
Philistoa,  603,  603,  613  ;  thecri^s  of 
German  writers  about  him,  61 1 ;  no 
important  difference  between  him 
and  Thucydides,  613-615  ;  his  story 
of  LakedaimonioB,  635 ;  on  the  de- 
signs of  Alkibiadds,  638, 639  ;  on  the 
tl^ee  forms  of  government,  647 ;  on 
Lais,  651,  653  ;  on  the  drcumvalla- 
tion  of  Syracuse,  663 ;  on  the  coun- 
ter-wall, 673  ;  on  the  wall  of  Gylip- 
pos, 681 ;  on  the  Hdrakleion,  6S8 ;  on 


the  answers  of  the  prophets,  690;  on 
the  knowledge  of  eclipses,  69a ;  on 
the  battles  in  the  Great  Harbour, 
695-699;  on  the  surrender  of  the 
genertds,  709;  on  their  death,  711- 
714;  on  the  treatment  of  the  pri- 
soners, 718. 

PolemarohoB,  brother  of  Lysias,  1 3. 

PolemOn  on  Artas,  684. 

Polichna,  Syracusan  fort  at,  334 ;  horse 
at,  351. 

iroAircIa,  Aristotle*s  use  of  the  word, 
649. 

Polliohos,  his  action  in  the  last  battle, 

351. 
Pollis,  517. 

Polyainos,  335  ;  his  story  of  Gylippos, 
355 :  of  the  slave  conspiracy,  673 ; 
of  Nikias  and  Gylippos,  711. 

Polybios,  his  censure  of  Timaios,  47, 
55  ;  his  references  to  Sicilian  history, 
606 ;  on  the  speech  of  Hermokratds 
at  Gela,  634-636 ;  on  democracy, 
647 ;   on  the   eclipse  of  the  moon, 

^93- 
Polyddros,  lawgiver  at  Syracuse,  733. 

Polykleitos,  his  metrical  History,  604, 
605. 

Polykritos.    See  Polykleitos. 

Polystratos,  ezploitN  of  his  son  at  Ka- 
tan6,  415. 

PoljTzenoe,  miirries  Dionysios'  sister, 
561. 

PoIys^loB,  his  olive-yard,  385. 

Portella  del  Fusco,  fortified,  330;  Athe- 
nian fortification  on,  667. 

Potamis,  Syracusan  general,  431. 

Potidaia,  its  political  position,  18,  19; 
date  of  its  revolt,  618,  633. 

vpoffTdrrfs,  force  of  the  name,  116. 

^ft69,  use  of  the  word,  685. 

Pylos,  effect  of  its  taking  on  Sicilian 
afiairs,  38  ;  recovery  of,  434. 

Pythdn,  sails  with  Gylippos,  334;  com- 
nuuids  in  the  Great  Harbour,  328. 

Pythodoros,  sent  to  Sicily,  36,  37;  ac- 
cepts the  Peace  of  Grela,  64;  banished, 

65. 

R. 

Retreat  of  the  Athenians,  363-400; 
burning  of  the  ships,  363 ;  first  plan, 
365-367 ;  choice  of  roads,  367  ;  its 
grievances,  369 ;  beginning  and  order 
of  march,  373,  373 ;  action  of  the 
honemen  and  daJrters,  374;  first 
night,  ih, ;  second  night,  375  ;  third 
night,  376 ;  fourth  night,  377 ;  fifth 
night,  378 ;  change  to  Helorine  road, 
ib, ;  parting  of  the  two  divisions,  381 ; 
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passage  of  the  Kakyparis,  38a ;  sixth 
To\g^^  383;  surrender  of  Demo- 
sthends'  division,  384-389;  seventh 
night,  391 ;  slaughter  and  captivity 
by  the  Assinaros,  393-400 ;  its  chro- 
nology, 720. 

Rhfigion,  its  treaty  with  Athens  and  in- 
scription, 7,  21-23,617;  its  relation 
to  other  events,  22 ;  allied  with 
Leontinoi,  26;  importance  of  its 
position,  30;  halt  of  Athenian  fleet 
<^^»  137-139}  reference  to  by  Hermo- 
knitSs,  187. 

Rhodes,  it?  ships,  131 ;  itsslingers,  132, 

336. 
Rome,  analogy  with  Leontinoi,  69 ;  the 
patricians  the  better  Romans,  ih. ; 
possible  effect  of  Athenian  success  on, 

4»3- 


S. 


Salami nian  trireme,  154. 

Sale  of  territory,  63. 

Salinas,  A.,  on  Syracusan  coins,  72a. 

Schubring,  J.,  on  Syracusan  topography, 
2 ;  on  Temenitds,  656,  657  ;  on  the 
KvK\o9f  663 ;  on  the  dockis  at  Syra- 
cuse, 682, 683  ;  on  the  xo^if  ^^9 »  on 
the  siege  of  Akragas,  729 ;  on  that  of 
Gela,  732. 

Sea-fight,  character  of  in  Greek  war- 
fare, 352. 

Segesta,  its  treaty  with  Athens,  7  ;  re- 
newed alliance,  33,  643,  644;  its 
relations  to  Selinous,  33;  disputes 
with  Selinous,  81,  82;  war,  82, 
83 ;  relations  to  Carthage,  83 ;  help 
refused  at  Carthage,  84;  appeal  to 
Athens,  85,  89,  90,  641 ;  Athenian 
embassy  to,  90 ;  its  reception,  91-93 ; 
help  voted  at  Athens,  93;  trick 
played  on  Athenian  envoys  at,  139, 
140 ;  acquires  the  territory  of  Hyk- 
kara,  156  ;  visit  of  Nikias  to,  157 ; 
its  horsemen,  314  ;  renewed  dis- 
putes with  Selinous,  445  ;  asks  help 
of  Carthage  and  offers  submission, 
446;  submission  to  Carthage,  450; 
victory  over  Selinuntines,  453  ;  sub- 
ject to  Carthage,  582. 

Selinous,  its  disputes  and  war  with 
Segesta,  81-83  ;  helped  by  Syracuse, 
83 ;  its  wealth,  101  ;  its  succours  to 
Syracuse,  164, 170;  sends  help  to  Gyl- 
ippos,  236 ;  its  succours  to  Syracuse, 
out  off  by  Sikels,  291,  292  ;  Ephesian 
citizenship  voted  to  its  citizens,  433  ; 
renewed  disputes  with  Segesta,  445 ; 
Carthaginian  party  at,  451  «  its  war 


with  Segesta,  453  ;  asks  help  of  Syra- 
cuse, t&.,  460 ;  its  prosperity,  457 ; 
the  great  temple  still  unfinished,  457, 
458 ;  the  agorct,  459 ;  neglect  of  its 
defences,  ib, ;  beginning  of  the  siege, 
460,  461  ;  ten  days'  fighting,  461- 
467  ;  first  Sikeliot  city  taken  by  bar- 
barians, 467  ;  slaughter  and  plunder, 
468-470  ;  fugitives  received  at  Akra- 
g^,  470 ;  refugees  return  as  sobjects 
of  Carthage,  472  ;  temples  not  de- 
stroyed by  Hannibal,  473-476 ;  forti- 
fied by  Hermokratds,  495,  497  ;  sub- 
ject to  Carthage,  580. 

Shields  used  to  hold  coin,  389. 

Shophetim  at  £ryx,  58a,  735. 

Sicily,  its  inorea<»ed  connexion  with 
affsirs  of  Old  Greece,  2,  81 ;  how 
affected  by  the  Athenian  invasion, 
4-6 ;  compared  with  America,  52-54 ; 
its  attractions  to  Athens,  88  ;  pictures 
of  by  Alkibiad^  and  Nikias,  96,  97, 
99-103;  list  of  its  cities,  100 ;  its  horse- 
men and  heavy-anned.  101 ;  its  small 
warlike  experience,  102 ;  conditions 
of  warfare  in,  103;  becomes  centre  of 
Greek  warfiure,  260 ;  its  state  in  the 
winter  of  414,  261-362  ;  its  increased 
connexion  with  Old  Greece,  412 ;  iUi 
expected  contributions  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet,  626-628  ;  no  alliance 
with  Peloponndsos  till  414,  627. 

Siefert,  O.,  on  the  si^e  of  Akragas, 
729. 

Siemon,  0.,  on  Plutarch,  612. 

Sikanos,  his  name,  208 ;  his  frniUesa 
mission  to  Akragas,  317  ;  commands 
in  the  Great  Harbour,  328 ;  fails  to 
bum  the  Athenian  ships,  330. 

Sikans,  join  Hannibal,  477  ;  subject  to 
Carthage,  580. 

Sikelia  in  Attica,  106. 

Sikeliot  fleet,  in  the  ^giean,  417  ; 
honours  paid  to  its  seamen,  428, 
433  ;  its  rebuilding,  433  ;  its  return, 
434,  483  ;  reaches  Himera,  483,  484. 

Sikel^,  allied  with  Athens,  34;  help 
NaxoH  against  Messana,  42-44;  action 
of  Phaiax  among,  76,  77  ;  Syracusan 
dealings  with,  139;  Athenian  deal- 
ings with,  143 ;  give  help  to  Athens, 
227;  to  GylippoB,  236;  cut  off  the 
Selinuntines  and  Peloponnesiansk  391; 
join  Hannibal,  478 ;  guamnty  of  their 
independence,  582. 

Sikyonians,  follow  Corinth  by  com- 
pulsion, 280. 

Sirb,  claims  of  Athens  on,  8 ;  new 
settlement  of,  14. 

Skytala,  365. 
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SokraUe  oppoeet  Sicilian  expedition, 
107. 

Soldiere,  profenional  and  oitizen,  359. 

Sophokldt,8on  of  Sdstratidde,  bis  mission 
to  Sicily,  38 ;  accepts  Peace  of  Gel*, 
64 ;  banished,  65. 

Sdsistratos,  alleged  leader  of  shkye  oon- 
spiracj,  674. 

Sonidas,  his  confusiooe  abont  Philistoe, 
601. 

Sources,  use  of,  591. 

Sparta,  her  relations  to  Athens,  86, 
i8a ;  Syracnsan  embasay  to,  x8i ; 
▼otes  and  sends  help  to  Syracuse, 
aoi,  379;  openly  renews  war  with 
Athens,  300,  301 ;  her  medism,  418. 

Stanley,  A.  P.,  on  Labdftlon,  661. 

Stephen,  King,  231. 

Stephen  of  Byzantium,  his  references  to 
Philistos,  601. 

Stdsimbrotoe,  quoted  by  Plutarch,  625. 

Stilbid^,  prophet,  325,  690-692. 

Stone-quarries,  imprisonment  of  Athe- 
nians in,  408 ;  of  Syracnsaos  in  Pei- 
raiens,  404. 

Stones,  use  of  as  missiles,  697. 

trrparrfy^s  a^0Mp6rwp,  nature  of  the 
office,  552,555- 

arparSntZoVy  use  of  the  word,  678,  688. 

Sybaris,  its  relation  toThonrioi,  10, 11. 

Sybota,  battle  of,  21  ;  its  date,  618- 
623 ;  inscription  bearing  on,  619. 

Syks,  point  on  Epipolai,  315  ;  meaning 
and  position  of,  662. 

Syracuse,  Syracusans,  preparations  of 
c.  B.  c.  439,  6 ;  relations  to  Corinth 
and  Sparta,  24 ;  war  with  Leontinoi, 
35-37 ;  allies  on  each  side,  26;  first 
warfare  with  Athens,  31  ;  attempt 
on  Messana,  39 ;  first  sea-fight  with 
Athens,  41 ;  Sikel  subjects  of,  loi, 
1 39 ;  news  of  the  Athenian  fleet, 
114  ;  debate  in  the  assembly,  115- 
130;  powers  of  the  presiding  gene- 
rals, 1 29 ;  Athenian  ships  in  the 
Great  Harbour,  148-150;  confidence 
at,  150;  horsemen  at  Katand,  161; 
Athenian  party  in,  163;  exiles  from, 
ib.  ;  march  to  Katand,  175 ;  first 
Athenian  camp  before,  166,  167 ; 
first  battle  and  defeat,  168-173; 
ill-dificipline  of  the  heavy-armed,  170; 
action  of  the  horse,  173;  number 
of  generals  lessened,  1 77 ;  fortifica- 
tion of  TemenltSs,  178, 656-659 ;  em- 
bassies to  Peloponndsos,  181  ;  relations 
to  Sparta,  182;  embassy  to  Kamarina, 
183-194;  action  on  Epipolai,  ?ii- 
319 ;  first  counter-waU,  3 16,  667- 
671  ;  second  counter-wall,  220,  671 ; 


despondency  at,  228 ;  negotiations 
for  surrender,  329,  238 ;  coming 
of  Gylippoe,  240,  241  ;  bad  array  of 
h^yy-armed,  243 ;  opinion  of  Gyl- 
ippos,  245  ;  third  counter-wall,  2^- 
356,  674-681 ;  docks,  349,  383,  683, 
6S3;  cavalry  at  Polichna,  351; 
defeat  on  the  hill,  353 ;  victory, 
254 ;  sevfight  off  Pldmmyrion,  383- 
284;  the  docks,  283;  devices  and 
skirmishes,  287  ;  embassiee  to  Pelo- 
ponndsos,  288 ;  destruction  of  Athe- 
nian treasure-fleet,  tb. ;  improval  of 
naval  tactics,  293,  294  ;  battles  and 
victory  by  sea,  295-299;  coming  of 
the  second  expedition,  306 ;  saved 
by  the  Thespians,  313  ;  trophies 
after  defeat  of  D^mosthends^  316  ; 
embassies  in  Sicily,  317  ;  attacks  on 
the  besiegers  by  Land  and  sea,  326- 
330;  deliverance  to  be  followed  by 
vengeance,  232;  great  position  of, 
331 1  333  :  list  of  her  allies,  338,  339  ; 
the  assembly  after  the  victory,  403  ; 
treatment  of  prisoners,  407-411  ; 
help  sent  to  Old  Greece,  415;  good 
conduct  in  the  i^Bgasan,  420,  428, 
433  ;  belp  given  to  Milesians,  425  ; 
imprisoned  at  Peiraieus,  434  ;  its 
position  after  Athenian  war,  438, 
439  f  democratic  changes  under  Dio- 
kldp,  441,  722-727  ;  peace  with 
Naxos  and  Katand,  464 ;  feeling 
towards  Hermokrat^,  494 ;  rela- 
tions towards  Carthage,  495 ;  en- 
try and  death  of  Hermokratte,  504, 
505 ;  negotiations  with  Carthage, 
509;  takes  the  lead  in  the  de- 
fence of  Akragas,  515;  help  sent 
and  victory,  525,  526;  belief  in  the 
treason  of  the  generalR,  539 ;  restora- 
tion of  the  exiles,  546;  reaction 
against  Dionysioe,  555  ;  state  of  things 
under  the  tyranny,  560-562  ;  revolt 
of  the  horsemen,  564,  565  ;  return  of 
Dionysios,  567-568  ;  snbjecfcion  to 
Dionysios  guaranteed  by  Carthage, 
583  ;  alleged  conspiracy  of  slaveR, 
673  ;  coinage  after  the  Athenian  de- 
feat, 723,  723. 

T. 

Tainaron,  gathering  of  Peloponnesian 

ships  at,  280. 
Taras,   its  relations  to  Thourioi,   14; 

friendly  to  Syracuse,  120,  136;  Gy- 

lippos  at,  235. 
Tellaro,  river,  not  the  Assinaros,  706. 
Tellias,  Syracusan  general,  229. 
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TemeiiStds,  fortification  of,  178,  657, 
658;  position  of,  656, 668 ;  its  extent 
southward,  658. 

Tennini.     See  ThemUk 

Thapeos,  Thacydides'  description  of, 
an  ;  Athenian  station  at,  an. 

Tbemistokl^g,  his  relations  to  the  West, 
8,  9 ;  names  of  his  daughters,  8 ;  his 
mother,  9 ;  his  appeal  to  the  lonians, 
190. 

Thedn,  hu  account  of  Philistoe,  601-605. 

Therma,  foundation  of,  510;  the  site, 
511;  Phoenician  colony,  511;  becomes 
Greek  and  preserves  traditions  of  Hi- 
mera,  51a ;  subject  to  Carthage.  58a 

Thdron,  destruction  of  his  tomb,  533. 

Thespians,  set  sail,  a  80;  reach  Sidly, 
389 ;  their  action  in  the  night  battle, 

Thirlwall,  C,  his  History,  i ;   on  the 

Thourioi,  its  foundation,  9,  10;  char- 
acter of  the  settlement,  1 1  ;  its  revo- 
lutions, 1 1-14 ;  its  founder  Apoll6n, 
la;  settlers  at,  ia-14;  its  relations 
to  Taras,  14  ;  its  reception  of  the 
first  Athenian  fleet,  136;  negotiations 
of  Gylippos  with,  334 ;  its  contingent 
to  Athens,  305 ;  turns  against 
Athens,  431 ;  its  fleet  in  Asia,  ib», 

427.  435- 
Thracian  mercenanes,  come  too  late, 

30a ;  massacre  at  Mykaldssos,  303. 

Thrasylos,  Athenian  general,  433,  434. 

Thucydides,  hisHistoi-y,  1-5  ;  composi- 
tion of  his  speeches,  54,  55  ;  his  pro- 
bable relations  to  HemiokratSs,  55, 
56,  631-633  ;  his  Sicilian  books,  80 ; 
his  use  of  the  article,  305 :  his  local 
knowledge  of  Syracuse,  333,  590,  595 ; 
his  relation  to  the  letter  of  Nikias, 
a68 ;  effects  of  his  work,  334 ;  his 
cat^ogue,  tb.  ;  his  reflexions  on 
Athenian  defeat,  370 ;  his  judgement 
on  the  Athenian  invasion,  41 3 ;  his 
comments  on  Spartans  and  Syracu- 
sans,  436  ;  modem  attacks  on,  589- 
596,  597  ;  order  of  writing  his  His- 
^'y»  59'~595  *  probable  time  of  his 
visit  to  Syracuse,  596  ;  judgement  of 
Dionysios  of  Halikamassos  on  him, 
599,  600;  use  of  his  writings  by  later 
writers,  603-614;  his  relation  to 
PhilistoB,  604 ;  general  agreement  of 
the  two,  610,  613-615  ;  his  account 


of  the  death  of  the  generals,  711 ;  his 

ways  of  speaking  of  the  war,  715 ; 

his  aooount  of  the  treatment  of  the 

prisoners,  716-719. 
ThukydideUeke  Frage,  589-597. 
Timaios,  his  account  of  the  congreas  at 

CWm  47,  56.  !fi>  634-636  ;  of  Her- 

mokratds,  48  ;  of  Philistos,  603  ;  of 

Geldn's  treaty,  608;  of  the  death  of 

the  generals,  711,  71a. 
Timandra,  whether  taken  at  Hykkan, 

1 58 ;  alleged  mother  of  Lais,  65  3, 653. 
Tisias,  his  alleged  embassy  to  Athens, 

630. 
Tissaphemds,   his  treaty  with  ^[wrt% 

419 ;  his  various  intrigues  and  enmity 

to  HermokratSs,  431,  43  a,  436, 439 ; 

his  castle  at  Mildtoe,  434;    casUe 

taken  by  the  Milesians,  V). 
Tr6g^los,  bay,  3 10. 
Truces,  varieties  of,  59. 
Tycha,  its  relation  to  Temenitte,  1 78. 
Tydeus,  his  presence  at  Katand,  4 15. 
T^re,  the  Geloan  ApoUdn  sent  to,  563. 
Tzetsds,  J.,  on  Timaios  and  Philistos, 

603 ;  on  Diotimos,  631. 

V. 

Venera,  Saint,  confounded  with  Venus, 

408. 
Vengeance,  open  expression  of,  333, 348. 
Volquardsen,  G.  A.,  on  IHod6ros,  607, 

608. 

W. 
Wall-building,  314  et  seqq. 
Wall  of  Gylippos,  vainly  attacked  by 

Demosthenes,  309 ;   its  forts  in  the 

night-battle,  311,  313. 
Watchword,  effect  of  in  the  night-battle, 

315- 
Water-pipes  cut,  318. 

Wilamowitz  -  Mollendorff  on  Thucy- 
dides, 591. 

William  of  Malmesbury,  his  treatment 
of  mateiials,  611. 

Writing,  increased  use  of,  364-366. 

X. 

Xenoph6n,  1 ;  hi8*A^i7Fa/«tfynoXircta,  16; 

authority  for  the  war  in  Asia,  f  97 ; 

on  Hermokrat^  in  Aria,  737,  738. 
(luWoyos,  130,  184. 

Z. 

Zakynthos,  its  relation  to  Athens,  336. 
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